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PREFACE. 


Ik  presentlDg  the  public  with  the  first  portion  of  a  work  on  the  Manufactares 
of  the  United  States,  I  do  not  deem  an  apology  necessary  for  the  design. 

The  short  period  of  oar  national  history,  has  famished  an  nnexampled  pro- 
gress in  prodnctiye  indastry,  and  in  the  creation  and  development  of  all  the  ele- 
ments of  a  great  and  increasing  material  prosperity.  The  annual  prodact  of 
Manufactares,  according  to  the  last  published  returns  in  1850,  had  reached  an  ag- 
gregate value  of  more  than  ten  hundred  and  nineteen  millions  of  dollars ;  and  the 
capital  employed  in  them,  exceeded  five  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars. 
To  attain  this  result  from  a  state  of  great  feebleness  in  little  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  a  century,  while  the  other  branches,  Agriculture  and  Commerce, 
which  constitute  the  tripedal  support  of  a  nation's  prosperity,  have  been  com- 
mensuratcly  increased,  is  a  subject  of  national  gratulation.  The  record  of  such  a 
progress  might  be  expected  to  show  remarkable  illustrations  of  national  charac- 
ter and  appetencies,  of  the  influence  of  social  and  political  institutions,  of  public 
economy  and  of  individual  genius  and  enterprise.  The  operative  industry  of 
the  country,  has  exercised  no  little  influence  in  shaping  the  public  and  social 
organization  of  the  country  and  the  legislative  policy  of  the  general  and  local 
(Governments,  and  has  in  turn  been  modified  by  each  and  all  of  these.  Its  his- 
tory furnishes  lessons  of  instruction  bearing  upon  nearly  all  the  great  questions 
of  the  day,  interesting  alike  to  the  legislator,  the  political  economist,  the  mer- 
chant, the  manufacturer,  and  the  philanthropist.  Its  importance  therefore 
seemed  to  justify  an  attempt  to  trace  the  successive  steps  by  which  our  present 
position  has  been  attained,  and  the  principal  causes  which  have  retarded  or 
promoted  that  progress.  This  attempt  has,  however,  in  the  present  instance, 
been  confined  chiefly  to  a  record  of  the  facts,  which  have  marked  the  growth 
of  our  Manufactures  and  their  more  important  and  ascertained  relations  to 
causes,  leaving  the  discussion  of  abstract  prmciples  and  questions  in  legisla- 
tion, in  moral,  political,  social,  legal,  physical,  or  mechanical  science,  which  may 
connect  themselves  therewith,  to  abler  hands.    The  more  humble  design  of 
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collecting  a  body  of  facts  npon  the  subject,  has  appeared  to  me  the  less  presnxnp- 
tuous  inasmuch  as  the  ground  had  not  been  preyiously  occupied  to  any  great 
extent.  We  have  the  valuable  statistical  works  of  Pitkins,  Seybert,  and  some 
others,  on  the  early  commerce  and  resources  of  the  United  States,  and  a  few 
specialities  upon  particular  branches  of  the  practical  arts,  as  those  of  Thomas, 
on  Printing,  and  of  White  (Memoirs  of  Slater)  on  the  Origin  of  the  Cotton 
Manufacture.  The  Federal  Government  since  1810,  has  decennially  collected 
the  statistics  of  Manufactures,  though  very  imperfectly ;  and  several  of  the  local 
Legislatures  publish,  at  stated  intervals,  returns  of  the  industry  of  their  States, 
while  much  useful  information  is  now  constantly  furnished  by  the  periodical 
press,  through  the  organs  of  special  branches  of  trade  and  manufactures,  of 
scientific  and  mechanical  associations,  or  publications  devoted  wholly  or  in 
piart  to  the  discussion  of  industrial  topics ;  but  no  work  has  yet  appeared  in 
which  the  progressive  increase  of  our  national  Manufactures,  has  been  consecu- 
tively presented  in  one  entire  view.  Believing  that  it  would  prove  serviceable 
to  a  large  number  of  intelligent  manufacturers,  and  others  interested  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  industry  and  resources  of  the  country,  I  have  spent  much 
time,  and  unremitted,  and  nearly  unaided  labor,  in  collecting  and  amoiging, 
with  a  simple  aim  at  usefulness,  the  materials  for  such  a  history.  The  hope  of 
securing  the  co-operation  of  many  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  aid  in  the  fur- 
ther prosecution  of  the  work,  by  furnishing  corrections,  suggestions,  and  con- 
tributions of  facts,  has  induced  an  assent  to  the  request  of  the  publishers, 
to  issue  a  portion  of  it  in  advance  of  the  completion  of  the  whole  work. 

In  the  volume  which  is  here  offered,  I  have  traced  more  circumstantially 
than  was  at  first  intended,  the  origin  and  early  condition  of  several  branches  of 
Manufactures  which  have  since  become  important,  or  seem  likely,  at  no  diijtant 
time,  to  be  engrafted  upon  the  staple  industries  of  the  country.  I  have  en- 
deavored to  follow  the  history  of  each  as  an  art,  irom  its  first  introduction,  as 
nearly  as  could  be  ascertained,  in  each  of  the  colonies,  through  the  transitional 
period  of  our  history,  to  the  adoption  of  the  present  Constitution,  when  we  may 
be  said  to  have  first  had  a  national  existence.  The  space  thus  occupied  may, 
to  some,  appear  disproportioned  to  the  importance  of  the  subject,  inasmuch  as 
our  domestic  manufactures  were  yet  quite  in  their  infancy.  It  was  indeed,  in 
all  but  its  latent  physical  and  moral  resources,  a  day  of  small  things  with  this 
nation.  Though  emancipated  from  foreign  political  domination,  the  people 
seemed  yet  chained  in  complete  dependence  upon  the  workshops  of  Europe, 
— from  which,  notwithstanding  our  marvelous  progress,  they  are  not  en- 
tirely liberated.  But  the  foundations  of  a  broad  and  varied  industry  had  been 
already  laid  in  the  patient  toil,  indomitable  energy,  and  prudent  foresight  of  an 


ancestry,  gathered  from  the  skfllftil  ranks  of  all  nations,  l^ar  back  in  the  colo- 
nial period  where  the  germs  of  American  liberty  and  independence  were  im- 
planted, were  sown  also  tiie  seeds  of  those  frugal  and  indastrions  habits,  that 
facility  in  adapting  means  to  ends,  and  in  meeting  the  pecnliar  contingencies  of 
their  lot,  that  still  characterise  the  majority  of  American  people.  The  early  colo- 
nists planted  most  of  the  mechanio  arts,  and  the  roots  of  a  yigorons  civilization  os 
onr  soil,  while  their  children  carried  shoots  from  the  same  hardy  stem,  into  the 
fast-receding  wilderness.  The  revolutionary  fathers,  assertlDg  the  right  to  labor 
and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  toil  as  free-bom  men,  defended  the  tree  of  liberty 
throngh  the  storm  and  tempest  of  war.  The  prohibition  of  their  mann&ctnres, 
restrictions  npon  their  trade,  and  taxation  of  their  industry,  were  serious  counts 
in  the  bill  of  indictment  against  the  mother  country.  The  blow  they  struck 
for  equal  rights,  was  not  in  defense  of  a  mere  theory  or  abstract  principle. 
But  while  their  uncompromising  assertion  of  the  rights  of  the  subject  taught 
the  sacredness  of  political  freedom,  the  example  of  their  earnest  and  laboring 
lives,  also  taught  that — 

*'  Thus  at  the  flaming  forge  of  life 
Oar  forttmes  mast  be  wroaght ; 
Thas  on  the  barning  anTll  shaped 
Each  barning  deed  and  thoaght." 

They  bequeathed  us  an  enfranchised  industry  and  respect  for  property,  with- 
out which  the  useful  arts  can  never  flourish.  And  now  the  nation  has  been 
long  sitting  in  grateful  complacency  beneath  the  vine  and  fig-tree  of  this  early 
planting  and  defense,  and  historians  and  antiquarians,  with  affectionate  zeal,  are 
sifting  the  dust  of  the  remote  past,  and  are  questioning  every  traditional  source 
for  anything  pertaining  to  the  personal  history,  thoughts  and  deeds  of  those 
who,  in  any  way,  contributed  to  build  up  the  fair  fabric  of  our  national  civilization 
and  liberties.  It  cannot  therefore  be  deemed  unworthy  of  the  subject,  to  in- 
quire as  to  what  were  their  everyday  pursuits,  how  they  lived  and  supported 
their  families,  and  shaped  the  character  or  directed  the  channels  of  American 
labor,  as  well  as  to  know  their  lineage  and  connections,  for  whom  they  voted,  and 
how  they  fought.  Unfortunately,  history  has  been  too  little  cognizant  of  any- 
thing but  the  public  acts  or  words  of  the  world's  benefactors  ;  while  often  the 
more  instructive  examples  of  their  struggles  and  triumphs,  the  heroism  of  their 
daily  life,  is  consigned  to  a  narrower  influence.  It  has  been  justly  said,  that 
•  the  world  might  well  afford  to  lose  all  record  of  a  hundred  ancient  battles  or 
ueges,  if  it  could  thereby  gain  the  knowledge  of  one  lost  art ;  and  even  the 
pyramids  bequeathed  to  us  by  ancient  Egypt  in  her  glory,  would  be  well  ex- 
changed for  a  few  of  her  humble  workshops  and  manufactories  as  they  stood 
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in  the  days  of  the  Pharaohs.  Of  the  trae  history  of  mankind,  only  a  few  chap- 
ters have  yet  been  written ;  and  now,  when  the  deficiencies  of  that  we  have  are 
beginning  to  be  realised,  we  find  the  materials  for  supplying  them  have  in  good 
part  perished  in  the  lapse  of  time,  or  been  trampled  recklessly  beneath  the 
boofii  of  the  war-horse."  Oar  histories,  though  in  all  other  respects  fall  and 
complete,  contain  yery  meagre  and  unsatisfactory  accounts  of  the  daily  life  and 
employments  of  the  people,  their  modes  of  culUvation,  their  arts  and  systems 
of  economy. 

In  endeavoring  to  rescue  from  oblivion  the  facts  in  relation  to  our  early  in- 
dastry,  recourse  has  been  had,  as  much  as  possible,  to  original  or  cotempo- 
raneous  records,  and  such  later  ones  as  appeared  deserving  of  confidence.  All 
the  general  histories  of  the  country  and  those  of  particular  States,  as  weU  as 
many  town  histories,  State  papers,  volumes  of  laws,  minutes  of  assemblies  and 
councils,  early  periodicals,  the  publications  of  the  various  historical  societies, 
and  many  English  works,  have  been  diligently  sifted  and  collated.  It  would 
be  tedious  to  particularize  all  the  sources  of  iaformation  from  which  we  have 
drawn :  suffice  it  to  say,  that  no  accessible  field  which  promised  anything  has 
been  left  ungleaned«  Credit  has  been  generally  given,  although  it  has  been 
found  impossible  to  assign  authority  for  every  separate  statement  where  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  facts  is  given. 

With  a  view  to  convenience,  the  matter  in  this  volume  has  been  topically  ar. 
ranged ;  thus  grouping  together  such  facts  as  could  be  gathered  with  regard 
to  the  history  of  each  art  in  the  several  original  States.  The  local  details 
which  might  otherwise  seem  inadmissible,  thus  fall  iato  their  proper  relations, 
and  it  is  hoped  may  prove  interesting,  at  least  to  many  who  are  still  pursuing 
in  their  original  seats,  the  same  forms  of  industry  that  were  introduced  several 
generations  back.  This  method  while  it  may  have  practical  advantages  by 
presentiug  a  topic  in  its  completeness,  has  involved,  I  am  aware,  some  repeti- 
tion in  regard  to  governmental  policy  and  other  extraneous  circumstances.  In 
regard  to  dates,  which  I  have  endeavored  to  ascertain  and  give,  in  place  of 
vague  general  statements,  much  care  has  been  used,  and  it  is  hoped  they  may 
generally  be  found  correct.  But,  at  this  distance  of  time,  aud  with  so  many 
sources  of  error,  it  is  impossible  to  vouch  for  entire  accuracy  in  all  cases. 
Notices  of  particular  enterprises  will  in  a  few  instances,  as  in  that  of  IroD,  be 
found  to  extend  beyond  the. date  (1790)  which  was  intended  as  the  limit  of  this 
volume.  I  have  not  pursued  a  strict  method  in  that  respect,  when  an  in- 
creased activity  in  any  branch  generally,  or  in  particular  regions,  warranted  re- 
ferences which  could  not  be  made  hereafter. 
.  It  was  intended,  had  space  allowed,  to  have  noticed  several  branches  <^ 
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colookl  industry,  which  vere  rdstive!/  more  important  than  some  that  hatt 
been  noticed.    Of  this  dus,  were  mumfiictores  of  Pot  tnd  Pearl  Ashes,  Tar, 

■ 

Fitch,  Turpentine,  and  other  naval  stores,  Distilling,  and  some  others,  whiok 
were  profitable  occnpations,  while  Yine-growing,  and  a  (em  more,  were  qnjtte 
otiierwise.  The  former,  however,  are  less  strictly  mann&ctores  than  most  of 
those  treated  o(  and  have  now — Irom  the  disappearance  of  mnch  of  our  fores^^ 
ceased  to  be  of  national  importance,  while  wine-making,  if  still  an  inconsider- 
able branch,  will,  it  is  confidently  believed,  one  day  become  highly  important. 
With  these  explanations,  this  volume  is  ofibred  to  the  candid  consideration 
of  the  public,  in  the  hope  that,  whatever  its  imperlbctions,  it  will  be  found  to 
contain  a  larger  collection  of  flacts  than  is  elsewhere  to  be  obtained  pertaining 
to  the  early  manufactures  of  this  country.  The  author  claims  only  the  merit 
of  pains-taking  diligence,  and  a  conscientious  desire  to  render  it  useful  and 
reliable  by  presenting  a  true  and  impartial  statement  of  those  fiicts.  For  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  work,  which  will  probably  require  another  volume 
larger  than  the  present,  the  sources  of  information  are  not  only  more  ample 
ana  multifarious,  but  also  more  strictly  authentic  and  reliable.  The  matter 
being  more  fresli  and  recent,  will  be  found  to  possess  a  much  larger  degree  of 
interest  to  most  readers,  as  a  considerable  portion  of  the  events  to  be  recorded 
have  transpired  within  the  recollection  of  living  men.  Much  valuable  material 
has  been  collected,  and  an  earnest  appeal  is  made  to  all  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject, to  communicate  interesting  facts  in  their  possession,  that  nothing  may  be 
wanting  for  a  presentation  of  the  essentials  of  our  recent  marvelous  progress. 
The  summary  which  it  is  designed  to  furnish,  of  the  Census  statistics  of  manu- 
factures in  each  decennium  since  they  first  began  to  be  collected,  will,  it  is 
believed,  be  a  valuable  feature  of  the  work.  The  occasions  and  dates  of  the 
introduction  of  new  branches  of  manufacture,  the  establishment  of  new  centres  of 
industry,  throughout  our  rapidly  expanding  territory,  the  evidences  of  the  many- 
sided,  fertile,  inventive  talent  of  the  American's  mind,  furnished  by  the  more 
important,  labor-saving  machines,  and  processes  it  has  originated,  and  numer- 
ous other  topics,  it  is  confidently  hoped,  will  render  the  book  not  unworthy  the 

acceptance  of  intelligent  Business  Men. 

J.  L.  B. 
Pbil^delfuia,  1861. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

ORIGIN   OF   AMERICAN   MANUFACTURES,  AND   A   GT^NCE   AT   THE   STATE  OF 
THE  ARTS   IN   EUROPE   IN   THE   SIXTEENTH   CENTURY. 

The  origin  of  American  Manufactures  may  be  said  to  be  contempo- 
raneous with  the  first  settlement  of  tlie  country.  The  earliest  mention 
in  history  of  an  attempt  at  a  manufacturing  establishment  within  the 
pre-ent  territory  of  the  United  States  is  in  1G08,  only  one  year  after 
the  first  cfrective  English  settlement  was  made  at  Jamestown  in  Virginia, 
an<i  one  hundred  and  sixteen  years  subsequent  to  the  discovery  of  the 
continent  by  Columbus. 

Tiiis  event  carries  us  back  to  a  period  anterior  to  the  discovery  and 
application  of  nearly  all  those  great  instrumentalities  in  science  and 
niechani.sm  which  have  revolutionized  the  industrial  aspects  of  the  world, 
and  afiffcted  its  social,  moral,  and  political  condition.  We  are  trans- 
port<*d  To  a  time  when  the  latent  energy  of  steam  and  the  subtle  agency 
of  the  electric  fluid  were  scarcely  suspected ;  ami  the  cotton  gin,  power- 
loom,  and  spinning-jenny,  were  unimagined.  Tiie  lucifer  match  and  the 
dagu»Treotype,  with  an  infinity  of  applications  of  the  principles  of 
nature,  now  most  familiar,  were  then  unknown ;  and  the  discoverer  of 
the  great  Law  of  Universal  Gravitation  was  himself  unborn.  Indeed, 
brief  as  the  intermediate  period  has  been,  it  covers  nearly  all  the  im- 
provements which,  in  the  present  century,  are  deemed  of  the  most 
essential  importance.  The  art  of  Printing,  it  is  true,  had  been  dis- 
covered ;  but  stereotyjie  plates,  cylinder  and  power-presses ;  lithographic, 
mezzotint,  and  other  forms  of  Engraving,  and  most  of  the  improvements 

(13) 
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which  have  made  that  Art  the  most  potent  agent  of  civilization,  are  of 
more  recent  origin.  The  Mariner's  Compass  had  been  invented,  bnt 
the  Quadrant  was  undiscovered ;  and  Chronometers,  if.used,  were  most  im- 
perfect ;  while  the  Thermometer,  Barometer,  and  Telescope  had  not  re- 
vealed their  uses  ;  Shipbuilding  was  but  a  rude  art,  and  the  geography  of 
the  sea  was  altogether  unwritten.  Those  great  agencies  of  mechanical 
industry  which  have  augmented  a  thousand-fold  the  productive  power 
of  man,  and  proportionally  increased  his  comfort,  as  the  use  of  fossil  coal 
and  the  blast  furnace  in  the  smelting  of  Iron,  of  gunpowder  and  steam 
in  Mining,  of  the  flying  shuttle,  spinning-frame,  power-loom,  and  carding- 
machines,  and  improvements  in  bleaching,  dyeing,  and  stamping,  and 
others  in  the  Textile  manufactures,  and  the  wonderful  discoveries  in 
Chemistry,  all  belong  to  a  subsequent  period.  Cotton,  which  now  em- 
ploys millions  of  people  and  millions  of  capital  in  its  growth  and  manu- 
facture, was  not  long  before  only  regarded  as  a  worthless  weed  or  a  curious 
exotic.  The  fire-engine,  safety-lamp,  life-boat  and  life-preservers,  gas- 
light, vaccination,  the  tourniquet  and  chloroform,  and  many  other  appli- 
ances for  the  conservation  of  life  and  property,  were  unknown  in  that 
era.  In  short,  whatever  proficiency  may  have  been  attained  in  the  Arts 
of  civilization  in  the  early  ages,  we  may  say  truly  that  their  present 
development  from  a  state  of  almost  barbaric  rudeness  has  been  contem* 
poraneous  with  American  History. 

Let  us  consider  briefly  the  condition  of  the  principal  countries  in 
Europe  at  the  time  of  which  we  write,  especially  with  reference  to  the 
orMt  Brit-  ^^^  ^^  ^^®  Arts.  When  the  "  London  Company"  made  its 
ainiaiws.  fijg^  settlement  in  Virginia,  the  vigorous  but  haughty  sway  of 
the  Tudors,  which  had  been  exercised  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  years, 
had  come  to  a  close  by  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  and  James  the  First  of 
England  had  been  four  years  seated  upon  the  throne  of  tlie  Stuarts. 
The  rule  of  the  former  line,  commencing  with  Henry  Seventh,  who 
united  the  rival  claims  of  York  and  Lancaster,  was  an  eventful  period. 
It  had  witnessed  the  decay  of  the  feudal  system,  and  the  emancipation 
of  labor  and  the  common  people ;  the  subversion  of  the  power  of  the 
barons  and  the  encroachments  of  royal  prerogative ;  the  use  of  the  mari« 
ner's  compass  and  the  growth  of  navigation ;  the  discovery  of  Amerio 
and  the  opening  of  new  scenes  of  enterprise  and  civilization ;  the  general 
use  of  the  printing-press  and  the  steady  revival  of  learning  and  intelli- 
gence ;  the  spread  of  the  Reformation  and  the  establishment  of  the  rights 
of  free  thought.  It  saw  the  chaotic  elements  of  European  nationalities 
settle  down  into  pretty  much  their  present  form,  and  closed  with  the 
consolidation,  imder  the  new  dynasty,  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland 
into  one  kingdom,  nearly  doable  in  extent  that  which  Elizabeth  had  left 
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The  weakness  and  incapacity  of  James,  and  the  arbitrary  character  of 
bis  sacccssors,  planged  the  nation  into  civil  waft,  and  at  length  expelled 
the  offending  race ;  bat  it  taught  the  people  their  power,  and  secured 
the  foundation  of  free  institutions  and  of  the  subsequent  growth  of 
English  greatness  and  power. 

In  France,  the  long  line  of  the  House  of  Valois,  which  had  held  regal 
authority  for  two  hundred  and  sixty  years,  had  in  1589  become  extinct 
by  the  death  of  Henry  the  Third ;  and  the  Bourbon  prince,  y^nf  in 
Henry  of  Navarre,  sumamed  "  the  Great,"  was  now  upon  the  ^^^* 
throne  as  Henry  the  Fourth.  He  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  good 
St.  Louis,  and  inherited  many  of  his  virtues  ;  emulating  him  especially  in 
acts  of  justice  and  toleration.  Having  in  1598,  by  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
put  an  end  to  the  religious  wars  which  for  many  years  had  distracted  France, 
aided  by  his  minister,  the  able  Sully,  he  took  effective  measures  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  his  subjects  and  to  repair  the  desolations  caused  by  nearly 
half  a  century  of  civil  and  religious  strife.  His  efforts  in  behalf  of  Com- 
merce and  Manufactures,  and  all  the  arts  of  peace,  were  suspended  by  his 
untimely  assassination  in  IGIO.  During  the  minority  and  reign  of  his 
son,  Louis  XIII. ,  the  celebrated  Richelieu  established  despotic  power, 
renewed  tlic  persecution  of  the  Protestant  Ilugnenots,  and  subsequently, 
with  diplomatic  facility,  became  leagued  with  the  Protestant  powers  of 
(iermany  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War  commenced  in  1618,  which  involved 
n»'arly  all  Europe  in  the  miseries  of  that  iinal  conflict  of  the  Kefonuation. 
During  his  iron  rule,  however,  Richelieu  encouraged  literature  and  the 
arts,  fuunded  the  French  Academy  and  "Garden  of  Plants,"  built  the 
.Sorbonne  and  the  Palais  Royal.  To  hira,  but  esi)ecially  to  the  Duke  de 
Sully,  and  to  Count  Colbert,  the  prime  minister  of  Louis  XIV.,  France 
owes  the  establishment  or  first  encouragement  of  many  of  her  most  valua- 
ble pul>lic  improvements  and  manufactures.  In  the  time  of  Henry,  the 
celebrated  silk  manufactures  of  Lyons  received  their  first  impulse.  He 
rewarded  with  patents  of  nobility  those  who  had  spent  twelve  years  in 
the  manufacture.  Colbert  placed  under  royal  patronage  the  famous 
Gobelin  tapestry  manufactures,  to  which  he  also  annexed  a  celebrated 
manufactory  of  Flemish  carpets,  originated  in  160T  by  Sully,  under  letters 
patent  from  the  king.  A  vast  manufactory  of  Sevres  china  was  estab- 
lished in  that  town  by  Colbert,  which  became  the  pride  of  the  sjjlendid 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  The  manufacture  of  Glass,  little  produced  before 
in  France,  was  brought  by  him  from  Venice,  and  put  on  a  permanent 
footing ;  TiVi,  till  then  unknown  there,  as  well  as  the  manufa<*ture  of 
fine  cloth  and  the  stocking-machine,  was  introduced  from  England ; 
and  Wall-paper,  in  which  France  has  so  much  excelled,  was  invented 
about  the  same  time.     Those  splendid  public  works,  the  Louvre,  tho 
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iDTalides,  and  Palace  of  Versailles,  were  built,  and  the  Canal  of  Langae- 
doc  commenced  under  the  same  manlficent  patronage.  But  the  reroca- 
tion  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  bj  Louis,  in  1685,  drove  from  his  kingdom 
nearly  half  a  million  of  his  best  subjects,  who  carried  to  England,  Amer- 
ica, and  other  parts,  the  knowledge  of  the  arts  which  he  had  fostered, 
and  gave  a  serious  check  to  the  industry  of  France,  from  which  to  this 
day  she  has  not  fully  recovered*  The  knowledge  of  working  tin  and 
tt«el  is  said  to  have  wholly  disappeared  from  France  with  the  Huguenots. 

By  the  alxlication  of  Charles  the  Fifth  of  Austria — the  grandson  of 
Ferdinaud  and  Isal>ella — in  1556,  his  Spanish  possessions  in  Europe  and 
America  fell  to  his  son,  Philip  the  Second,  who  also,  in  1583,  inherited 
ibi)  crown  of  Portugal,  with  all  its  Colonies  in  America  and  the  East, 
r<;nd<;ring  him  the  most  powerful  of  European  kings.  The  Netherlands 
CimuihtiU'A  one  of  the  most  valuable  portion  of  his  dominions.  Its  arts, 
MaiJur(t/:tur«;H,  and  commerce  were  equally  flourishing.  Antwerp  was 
ih«  mont  important  mart  of  Europe,  and  Holland  the  market-garden  of 
KhiihtnU  But  the  zealous  bigotry  of  Philip,  like  that  of  Louis  XIV., 
llrovtf  va«t  numbers  of  his  Protestant  subjects,  with  their  arts  and  en- 
iltrpfUti,  to  England,  establishing  their  Manufactures  and  horticulture 
tititrii.  Viuh^r  the  same  impulse,  he  planned  the  disastrous  attempt  to 
Ifivadu  Kngland.  During  his  reign,  which  continued  but  fifteen  years, 
aiMl  that  of  Philip  the  Third,  who  succeeded  him  in  1598,  not  only  Hol- 
land ^MM  l<^»t  to  the  Spanish  crown,  but  a  revolt  in  Portugal  placed  the 
faifilly  nf  Jirngunza  upon  the  throne  of  that  kingdom.  The  expulsion 
iif  this  (>hriiithin  Moors  from  Spain,  to  the  number  of  six  hundred  thon- 
imiid  hf  hU  moot  industrious  subjects,  and  the  general,  corruption  and 
fiti|£lii<:i  ttf  Ifiduntry  induced  by  the  golden  wealth  of  the  American  Colo- 
lilnM,  iiuw  nijiidly  hastened  the  decline  of  Spain  from  her  former  grandeur 
aud  |ini«|»nrily, 

*V\m  Auetriun  dominions  of  Charles  were  at  this  time  ruled  by  the 
IMMiiiiiliii'.  Rudolph  II.,  who  was  succeeded  in  1612  by  Mathias,  and  in 
llUU  by  Fitnlinuml  II.,  King  of  Bohemia,  who  was  elected  Emperor  of 
all  lliti  (ii'rnmu  Htati'M,  The  revolt  of  his  Protestant  subjects  was  the 
|iiiiMMii'iM«»fiM'iit  (if  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Swe- 
ftitii  dill  not  bf'iMiine  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  Europe  nntH  after  this. 
TImi  iHinin  (iuntiivuH  Adolphus  succeeded  Charles  IX.  of  Sweden  in 
|(Uvl,  mill  WMN  rontemporary  with  the  early  events  in  the  Anglo>Ameri- 
itmi  I'oloiiiiiN.  Tho  Papal  power  was  at  this  time  shorn  of  much  of  its 
liilluiUM'n  hy  (ho  progrchs  of  the  Reformation,  and  Russia  had  not 
it|ititi'tf(n|  from  biirburism.  Such  was  the  vexed  and  unpromising  political 
immmIIiImii  o(  l')urope  <luring  the  latter  part  of  the  Sixteenth  and  begin- 
ning of  il)9  Hovanteonth  centuries.    War  was  still  the  game  of  kings,  as 
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it  had  been  in  past  ages ;  tbe  balance  of  power,  leli^^ons  animosffy,  ix 
personal  ambition,  tbe  mling  motiTes.  In  t^es  so  tnrbnlent  as  those,  tbe 
arts  of  peace  conld  scarcely  tiirire ;  and  consequently  we  find  the  social  and^ 
indottrtal  features  of  tiiat  age  wholly  nnpromising. 

I>iiring  the  Middle  Ages,  nearly  all  knowledge  of  the  arts  of  anti- 
quity had  peridied  in  the  gdf  which  swallowed  np  so  mnch  of  the  Tirtoe 
iito  fm  ftte  ^^  nu^y  sentiment,  and  political  and  md^l  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple and  Feudalism  debased  all  laMlf  physical  and  intellectnal, 
and  etery  Art  bat  that  of  carnage.  The  feeble  lunp  of  learning 
bwned  dimly,  and  only  in  the  d<H8ter  of  the  monk.  At  length  the  spirit 
of  OhiTalry  arose  to  stay  the  hand  of  oppression,  to  saccor  the  weak,  cnl* 
tiTate  the  principles  ot  tmtii,  honor,  justice,  and  generority^  and  to  plant 
the  wide  moral  waste  with  the  sentiments  of  lore  and  of  poetry.  In- 
process  of  time,  this  institution  itself  degenerated  into  one  of  mere 
pageantry  and  phantasm.  During  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  centau- 
ries, tile  principal  arts  in  requisition  were  those  of  the  armorer,  ttie- 
Jeweler,  the  beed-maker,  and  the  costumer.  They  fabricated  corslets 
md  salts  of  embroidered  silk  and  cloth  of  gold,  or  jeweled  and  enamelled 
fsMp^  for  the  mailed  knight,  gay  trappings  of  lace  and  silyer  for  his  steed^ 
and  ehaplfts,  rosaries,  gold  and  silTer  clasps,  and  images  of  the  Yirg^ 
to  liie  hand  of  his  lady-loTC. 

From  the  faseinating  spectacle  of  the  Tournament^  where  gaUant 
kidghts,  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  receiyed  the  meed  of  valor 
from  the  bands  of  high-bom  ladies,  whose  only  knowledge  was  the 
management  of  their  palfreys  or  their  hawks,  how  to  play  the  spinet 
or  the  lute,  make  a  little  needlework  or  confectionary,  the  boorish  and 
degraded  populace  retired  to  their  wretched  dwellings  to  rest  on  floors 
of  clay,  with  billets  of  wood  for  their  pillows. 

About  this  time,  indeed,  we  read  of  the  rich  laces,  splendid  brocades, 
and  cloth  of  gold,  the  elegant  products  of  the  silk  looms  of  Venice ;  of 
the  linen  fabrics  of  Brescia,  the  woolen  manufactures  of  Padua,  and  the 
glass-houses  of  Murano,  all  dependencies  of  the  *'  City  on  a  Hundred 
Isles. '^  These  unrivaled  manufactures,  as  well  as  the  riches  of  Egypt, 
Syria,  and  the  East,  her  enterprising  traders  transported  to  the  most 
distant  parts  of  Europe,  and  built  up  in  their  sea-girt  refage  from  op- 
pression, amid  the  shallow  waters  of  the  Laganes,  the  most  splendid 
maritime,  commercial,  and  manufacturing  power  of  the  Middle  Aprcs. 
Her  only  rivals  in  opulence,  art,  and  naval  supremacy,  were  the  cities 
of  Genoa,  Pisa,  and  Florence,  which,  with  Venice,  rose  to  the  height  of 
their  influence  about  the  middle  of  the  Fourteenth  century.  The  man- 
tim«  genius  of  the  former  nurtured  the  adventurous  spirit  of  Columbus, 
•ad  the  liberality  of  the  merchant  princes  of  the  latter  fostered  the  new- 
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born  arts  and  learning  of  Europe.  But  when  at  length  the  knowledge 
of  the  silk,  plate-glass,  woolen  and  other  manufactures  slowly  found  their 
way  into  Western  Europe,  as  they  had  been  slowly  introduced  into  Italy, 
by  the  Greeks  and  Saracens  from  the  East,  they  long  continued,  as  in 
their  former  seats,  to  minister  chiefly  to  the  magnificence  of  courts  and  of 
the  nobility,  while  the  humbler  manufactures  and  the  mechanic  arts  had 
scarcely  an  existence.  The  condition  of  the  common  people,  and  even 
of  the  wealthy  classes,  was  therefore  but  tardily  improved  during  the 
slow  growth  of  knowledge  and  of  industry.  And  when  Manufactures 
began  to  revive  under  more  favorable  auspices,  the  injurious  effects  of 
monopolies,  growing  out  of  the  abuse  of  royal  prerogative,  by  limiting 
its  profits  to  a  favored  few,  repressed  all  competition  and  all  stimulus 
to  improvement. 

The  condition  of  the  English  people,  as  respects  their  civilization  and 
social  comfort  in  the  century  which  includes  the  very  early  history  of 
the  American  colonies,  may  be  inferred  from  a  few  facts,  which  supply 
the  place  of  correct  statistics.  During  the  comparatively  tranquil  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  England  had  rapidly  progressed  in  wealth  and  power ;  and 
as  history  too  commonly  deals  only  with  the  intrigues  of  courts  and 
cabinets,  and  the  actions  of  illustrious  persons,  it  might  be  inferred, 
from  the  splendor  of  her  court  and  nobility,  that  the  common  people  of 
England  were  in  a  condition  of  comparative  comfort.  In  mere  outward 
display,  particularly  of  dress,  upholstery,  and  retinue,  those  days  exceeded 
our  own ;  but  in  point  of  comfort,  even  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the 
Sixteenth  century,  scarcely  equalled  the  humblest  peasantry  or  mechanics 
of  England  or  the  United  States  at  this  time  ;  while  the  latter  classes 
were  for  the  most  part  worse  fed,  clothed,  and  lodged  than  any  class  at 
present  known  among  us. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  Sixteenth  century,  the  houses  of  the  com- 
mon people  were,  many  of  them,  built  of  mud  and  wood,  thatched  with 
English  straw,  and  consisted  of  one  room  without  division  of  stories. 
8?xtMnth^  The  floor  was  the  bare  earth  or  clay  covered  with  rushes  or 
Century,  gtraw,  "  uudcr  which,"  says  Erasmus,  *'  lay  every  thing  that  is 
nauseous."  Chimneys  were  almost  unknown,  even  in  the  houses  of  the 
gentry  ;  and  late  in  the  century,  even  in  the  larger  towns,  but  few  houses 
contained  a  chimney.  The  fire  was  kindled  against  a  hob  of  clay  callei 
the  rere  dossCf  in  the  back  or  centre  of  the  room,  which  was  filled  with 
smoke  from  wood — ^the  only  fuel  used — that  found  its  way  out  by  an 
opening  or  lantern  in  the  roof.  In  this  apartment  the  family  dined  and 
dressed  their  meals ;  and  in  farm  houses  the  oxen  often  lived  under  the 
same  roof.  Their  utensils  were  mostly  of  wood ;  glass  was  scarce,  and 
pottery  wholly  unknown.     In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  no  fire 
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was  allowed  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Glass  windows,  carpets, 
chairs,  and  looking-glasses,  were  still  less  common  than  chimneys  ;  and 
forks  were  not  known  until  the  time  of  James  I.  Glass  windows  in 
Elizabeth's  reign,  were  movable  furniture  in  the  houses  of  the  nobility, 
and  the  dining  halls  of  the  gentry  were  covered  with  rushes  or  straw. 

The  bedding  consisted  of  straw  pallets  or  rough  mats  covered  only  by 
a  sheet  and  coarse  coverlet,  with  a  good  round  log  instead  of  a  bolster 
or  pillow.  An  old  annalist  says  :  "  As  for  servants,  if  they  had  any  sheet 
above  them  it  was  well ;  for  seldom  had  they  any  under  their  bodies  to 
keep  them  from  the  pricking  straws  that  ran  oft  through  the  canvas  of 
the  pallet,  and  rased  their  hardened  hides."  A  mattress  or  flock-bed  and 
sack  of  chaff  for  a  pillow,  were  considered  evidences  of  prosperity  in  one 
who  had  been  seven  years  married,  who  considered  himself  "as  well  lodged 
as  the  lord  of  the  town."  Skipton  Castle,  one  of  the  most  splendid  man- 
sions of  the  North,  had  but  seven  beds,  and  none  of  the  chambers  had 
chairs,  glasses,  or  carpets.  Even  the  Baronial  household  of  Northum* 
berland,  in  the  beginning  of  the  century,  employed  but  two  cooks  for  a 
retinue  of  two  hundred  persons,  including  seventy  strangers  daily  counted 
upon ;  had  no  sheets ;  and  the  table  linen,  often  extremely  costly,  was 
waijhed  about  once  a  month.  Forty  shillings  was  the  yearly  allowance  for 
the  washing  of  the  household.  The  earl  had  three  country  seats,  with 
furniture  for  but  one,  and  carried  all  with  him  when  he  removed,  one  cart 
sufficing  for  all  the  kitchen  utensils,  cooks^  beds,  etc. 

The  food  of  artificers  and  laborers  in  Ilonry  the  Eighth's  reign,  was 
*'horsecorn,  beans,  peason,  oats,  tares,  and  lentils."  Barley  bread  was 
the  usual  food  of  the  poorer  classes  in  162G,  and  white  bread  was  but 
little  used  by  them  in  1680.  Even  as  late  as  1725,  when  an  improved 
agriculture  had  made  wheat  bread  common  in  the  southern  counties^ 
in  Cumberland,  it  is  said,  none  but  a  rich  family  used  a  peck  of  wheat 
in  a  year,  and  that  at  Christmas.  A  wheaten  loaf  was  only  found 
after  much  search  in  the  shops  of  Carlisle.  Servants,  and  the  very 
poor,  ate  dry  bran  bread,  sometimes  mixed  with  rye  meal.  Yet  the 
English  peasantry  were  better  fed  than  the  French  at  that  period,  who 
ate  apples,  water  and  rye  meal.  Corn  was  mostly  ground  at  home  by 
the  querne  or  hand-mill,  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  Holland  at  the  time 
supplied  London  with  vegetables,  and  a  century  later  a  large  part  of 
England  was  an  unproductive  waste.  In  the  early  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
it  has  been  said,  not  a  cabbage,  carrot,  turnip,  or  other  edible  root  grew 
in  England.  Traveling  was  most  tedious  and  perilous,  as  well  on  account 
of  the  wretched  condition  of  the  roads,  as  the  prevalence  of  moss-troopers 
and  highwaymen,  who  as  late  as  the  times  of  Charles  II.  were  hunted  in 
some  counties  with  blood-hounds.     In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  it  i? 
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said,  70,000  thieves  were  hanged  in  England.  Until  the  middle  of  the 
Sixteenth  century  nearly  all  traveling  was  on  horseback,  and  goods  were 
transported  on  pack-horses,  the  foremost  wearing  a  bell  to  warn  travelers 
to  turn  out  to  let  them  pass,  such  was  the  narrowness  of  the  way. 
Coaches  did  not  become  general  until  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  or  later, 
when  they  were  without  springs  and  very  clumsy.  The  queen  in  her 
old  age  is  said  to  have  reluctantly  used  so  effeminate  a  conveywice,  which 
it  was  a  disgrace  for  a  young  man  to  be  seen  to  use ;  and  she  is  said  also 
to  have  declined  a  breakfast  at  Cambridge  because  she  had  ttoelve  miles 
to  travel  before  she  slept  I  Turnpikes  were  established  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second,  but  the  gates  were  pulled  down 
by  a  mob.  In  1703,  public  coaches  were  advertised  to  perform  the  whole 
journey  from  London  to  York  in /our  days!  And  in  1760,  a  coach  left 
Edinburgh  for  London  once  a  month,  and  occupied  a  month  in  the 
journey.  Owing  to  the  diflBculties  of  transportation,  many  articles  were 
nearly  worthless  a  few  miles  from  any  market. 

Coals,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  were  worth  but  12 J.  per  chaldron  at 
Newcastle,  and  four  shillings  in  London.  They  became  so  dear  in  1643, 
that  many  perished  for  want  of  fuel,  which  the  tardy  means  of  supply 
could  not  prevent.     A  pamphlet  of  that  period  has  the  imprint — 

"  Printed  in  the  year 
That  sea  coal  was  exceeding  dear." 

Pins  were  introduced  from  France  in  1543,  previous  to  which,  royal 
ladies  used  instead  ribbons,  clasps,  and  skewers  of  brass,  silver,  gold, 
ivory,  bone,  or  wood.  They  were  first  made  in  England  in  1626.  Um- 
brellas, though  of  great  antiquity,  were  not  known  in  England  until  1768, 
and  their  first  use  excited  the  jeers  of  the  vulgar.  London  and  West- 
minster were  first  lighted  by  order  of  Parliament  in  1743,  and  coal  gaa 
was  first  used  for  that  purpose  in  1814.  Yet  at  that  late  day  the  meas- 
ure was  opposed  by  so  enlightened  a  person  as  Lord  Brougham. 

But  our  theme  does  not  permit  us  to  enlarge  upon  this  topic.  Every 
department  of  the  public,  private,  and  social  economy  of  the  period,  in 
its  intellectual,  moral,  or  industrial  aspects,  would  furnish  ample 
evidence  of  the  dwarfish  condition  of  the  kingdom,  compared  with  its 
present  august  stature  in  all  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  Those  who  would 
derive  a  most  instructive  lesson  from  history,  would  do  well  to  consult 
the  third  chapter  of  Macaulay's  History  of  England,  and  compare  the 
state  of  England,  as  depicted  by  him,  just  previous  to  the  Revolution 
of  1688,  when  the  population  of  the  kingdom  was  between  five  and  six 
millions,  with  that  of  Great  Britain  as  she  exists  at  this  day.  The 
j)n»gress  made  since  the  beginning  of  the  century  had  been  compara- 
tively small ;  and  the  examination  may  better  enable  the  reader  to  appre- 
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date  the  eridences  of  activity,  and  of  slow  but  steady  progress  made 
amidst  poverty,  hardship,  and  savage  hostility,  in  our  own  country,  even 
previous  to  the  time  when  national  independence  and  public  spirit,  com- 
bined with  a  suddenly  progressive  character  in  the  age,  gave  our 
industry  a  permanent  impulse.  The  period  of  our  colonization  was  one 
of  much  talent  and  great  promise,  but  the  "  car  of  improvement"  was 
many  years  in  getting  under  way.  Macaulay  assures  us  that  a  large 
part  of  the  country  beyond  Trent  was,  down  to  the  eighteenth  century,  in 
a  state  of  barbarism  I  That  in  1685,  the  value  of  the  produce  of  the  soil 
far  exceeded  the  value  of  all  the  other  fruits  of  human  industry.  Yet  the 
wheat  crop  was  estimated  at  less  than  two  millions  of  quarters.  But  the 
mineral  wealth  of  the  kingdom  was  still  less  developed.  Tin  had  been 
an  article  of  export  for  over  two  thousand  years,  and  was  still  one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  native  minerals.  Its  product  was  about  sixteen  hundred 
tons.  In  1856,  it  was  reported  at  eight  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
forty-seven  tons.  The  copper  mines,  he  says,  then  lay  wholly  neglected, 
and  were  not  reckoned  in  the  value  of  land ;  but  Cornwall  and  Wales,  at 
the  time  he  wrote,  produced  fifteen  thousand  tons  annually,  worth  near 
a  million  and  a  half  sterling,  or  twice  the  annual  value  of  the  produce  of 
all  English  mines  in  the  Seventeenth  century.  In  1854,  Great  Britain 
produced  twenty-three  thousand  and  seventy-three  tons  of  copper,  worth 
OTer  two  and  a  quarter  millions  of  pounds  sterling.*  Beds  of  rock  salt 
were  discovered  after  the  Restoration,  but  not  worked,  and  the  salt  made 
in  rude  brine  pits  was  nauseous  and  unwholesome.  A  great  part  of  the 
iron  u-od  at  tlie  close  of  Charles  the  Second's  reign  was  imported,  and  the 
whole  rjuantity  cast  annually  did  not  exceed  ten  thousand  tons.  In  1740, 
Entrland  and  Wales,  from  fifty-nine  furnaces,  produced  only  seventeen 
thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty-six  tons;  and  in  1750,  twenty-two  thou- 
sand tons.  In  1856,  the  product  of  pig-iron  was  officially  stated  to  be 
thn***  millions  of  tons.* 

The  waircs  of  farm  laborers,  at  the  same  period,  did  not  exceed  ordi- 
narily four  shillings  a  week,  but  ranged  as  high  as  six  or  seven  in  summer. 
And  for  workmen  in  woolens,  the  staple  manufacture  of  England,  six 
?]iillings  were  considered  fair  wages.  These  prices,  it  is  evident,  were  not 
nion*  than  one  half  the  rates  paid  at  present;  while  most  articles  of  con- 
-uin[»tion  (:<><  more  than  half  their  present  prices.  Although  as  early 
a-  l.'i')!,  free  labor  had  been  recognized  in  place  of  villeinage  by  the 
hjri-lature,  the  statute  book  continued  to  be  loaded  with  iniquitous 
lau-,  n'gulating  the  ])rice  of  labor,  down  to  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  when 
th«*  la\T  of  supply  and  demand  was  seen  to  be  a  better  regulator  of  wages 

(1)  Annuls  of  British  Lcjjiflation,  vol.  ii.  (2)  Ibid. 
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than  acts  of  Parliament.  Bnt  artificers  were  even  then  compelled  (by  5th 
Eliz.),  under  penalty  of  the  stocks,  to  assist  in  getting  in  the  harrest.^ 
Pour-fifths  of  the  common  people,  says  Mr.  Macaulay,  were,  in  the 
Seyenteenth  century,  employed  in  agriculture ;  a  sufficient  evidence  alone 
of  the  undeveloped  state  of  the  manufacturing  arts.  The  rate  of  increase 
in  the  population  was  still  more  slow,  From  the  year  10  iTS  to  15  iTS,  the 
population  of  England  and  Wales  but  little  more  than  doubled  in  five 
hundred  years.  From  1600  to  1  tOO,  the  increase  was  about  thirty  per 
cent.,  and  twenty  per  cent,  in  the  next  fifty  years.  In  the  first  half  of 
the  present  century,  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  doubled 
itself,  besides  furnishing  a  constant  stream  of  emigration  to  this  country 
and  to  Canada,  Australia,  California,  and  other  parts  of  the  globe. 

Even  so  late  as  the  latter  part  of  the  Sixteenth  century,  when  the  first 
adventurers  to  America  were  born  and  reared,  the  great  majority  of  the 
English  people  had  experienced  only  in  a  very  limited  degree,  that  general 
comfort  which  is  the  fruit  of  diff'used  intelligence,  and  a  developed  state 
of  mechanical  industry.  Some  grand  discoveries  had  been  made  in 
science,  and  some  ingenious  minds  had  labored  in  the  virgin  mine  of 
invention.  The  art  of  printing,  and  the  use  of  movable  types,  had  been 
discovered,  gunpowder  invented,  and  the  polarity  of  the  magnet  was 
known.  Roger  Bacon,  many  years  before,  had  discovered  some  faint 
glimmerings  of  the  greater  light  to  be  found  in  the  direction  of  experi- 
ment, and  the  patient  observation  of  nature ;  and  had  made  some  discov- 
eries in  Astronomy,  Optics,  Chemistry,  and  Mechanics.  But  his  illus- 
trious namesake,  the  Chancellor  of  James  I.,  h^d  not  yet  published  his 
Novum  Organum.  That  great  work  appeared  in  1620  ;  and  when  the 
genius  of  the  author  had  pointed  out  the  way,  the  world  seemed  ill  pre- 
pared to  walk  in  it.  So  long  narcotized  by  ignorance  and  superstition, 
and  the  nostrums  of  the  past  ages,  the  mental  energy  of  Europe  had  not 
recovered  from  the  torpor  thereby  induced.  "  Bacon,"  observes  Macaulay, 
"  had  sown  the  good  seed  in  a  sluggish  soil  and  at  an  ungenial  season.  He 
had  not  expected  an  early  crop,  and  in  his  last  testament  had  solemnly 
bequeathed  his  fame  to  the  next  age.  During  a  whole  generation  his 
philosophy  had,  amid  tumult,  wars,  and  proscriptions,  been  slowly  ripen- 
ing in  a  few  well-constituted  minds."  **The  year  1660,"  he  adds,  "the 
era  of  the  restoration  of  the  old  constitution,  is  also  the  era  from  which 
dates  the  ascendency  of  the  new  philosophy.  In  that  year  the  Royal 
Society,  destined  to  be  a  chief  agent  in  a  long  series  of  glorious  and 
salutary  reforms,  began  to  exist." 

Bnt  it  is  always  likely  to  be  an  axiom  that  improvements  coming  in  the 
shape  of  innovations  shall  in  one  form  or -another  meet  with  opposition. 

(1)  "  RighU  of  Induatry." 
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At  thii  moment,  in  progreBdn  England,  There  labor-UTing  »ppU«wei 
hnra  w  ralnrged  tl»  uet  of  nsoAil  indastr7,  and  promoted  the  comfort 
«f  aD  elaww,  the  boot  and  shoe  mBanfactDriag  diitricts  of  NorUiamptOB 
and  Stallbrddtire  an  trembling  in  apprehension  of  popular  riolence,  npon 
tba  attempt  to  introduce  the  Bewiag-mschine  in  that  bosineBa.  Bnt 
In  the  SeTentaenth  centnrr,  it  was  not  owing:  to  the  oppontion  aridag 
from  the  ndden  diiplacement  of  labor,  the  interference  with  prerogatiTea 
and  monopoHea,  or  a  conBerratiTe  dread  of  InnoTation  merely,  that  im- 
provemmt  bo  long  lingered  on  Ita  march.  The  general  apathj  of  the 
age,  the  imperfect  and  tardj  interchange  of  knowledge,  the  want  of  a 
■timnladng  colUrion  of  ideaa,  and  often  impolitic  legislation,  clogged 
the  wheels  of  progress.  The  alow  accnmnlation  and  insecnrit;  of  capital, 
and  its  conflicts  with  labor,  powerfnllj  impeded  the  snccess  of  industry. 
Ignorance  of  the  tme  sonrces  of  indiTidnal  and  national  power  and  wealth, 
and  of  neariy  all  the  principles  of  political  economy,  paralysed  much  of 
the  fndnstrial  effort  of  the  times.  "  It  is  not  more  than  a  centnry  ago," 
Bays  a  modem  author,  "  that  eTen  those  who  had  '  a  great  deal  of  philo»> 
ophy,'  first  iKgan  to  apply  themselTes  'to  observe  what  is  seen  eveiy 
day;'  exerciaing,  in  the  couree  of  humao  industry,  the  greatest  in- 
flaence  on  the  coodition  and  character  of  indiriduals  and  nations.  The 
properties  of  light  were  ascertained  by  Sir  Isaac  Xewton  long  before  men 
were  agreed  npon  the  circumstances  which  determined  the  production  of 
a  loaf  of  bread ;  and  the  retnrn  of  a  comet  after  an  interval  of  seveDty-six 
years,  was  pretty  accurately  foretold  by  Dr.  Halley,  when  legislators  were 
in  almoiit  complete  ignorance  of  the  principle  which  regularly  brought  as 
many  cabbages  to  Covent  Garden  as  there  were  purchasers  to  demand 
them."  Centuries  were  required,  in  some  instances,  for  the  knowledge 
of  particular  arts  to  travel  into  contiguous  Itingdoms,  or  to  be  usefully 
applied.  Tbns  the  art  of  making  Glass  was  known  to  the  Romans  when 
tbey  conquered  Britain,  and  was  introdnccd  into  the  island  as  early  as 
674  ;  bot  glass  did  not  begin  to  be  used  in  windows  there  until  the  Thir- 
teenth centnry.  It  was  rarely  fonnd  in  windows,  and  v/aa  not  made  in 
England  until  the  middle  of  the  Sixteenth.  It  waa  more  than  a  hundred 
years  later  before  ita  nse  became  general ;  and  country  honses  in  Scotland 
were  not  glazed  as  late  as  1661.  Plate  glass  was  first  made  in  England 
by  Venetian  artists,  at  Lambeth,  in  1673.  The  manufacture  of  silk  was 
more  than  one  thousand  years  in  traveling  into  England  from  the  shores 
of  the  Bospboms.  It  bad  been  practiced  fonr  hnndred  years  in  Italy 
before  it  crossed  the  Alps. 


CHAPTER    II. 

ORIQIN   OF    A>n!lRICAN    MANUFACTURES    CONTIXUn),  AXD  TH06S    DT    Vllr 
UINIA,   TO   TUK  CLOSE   OF   THE   SEVEXTEENTH  CENTURT,   COSISIDXEXD. 

'TuE  origin  of  American  Manafactares  is  nsnallj  referred  to  a  perjiod 
in  our  history  much  less  remote  than  that  stated  in  the  prenoos  chapter. 
It  was  not  until  1810,  two  hundred  vears  after  the  first  colonization  of 
Virginia,  that  any  systematic  attempt  was  made  to  collect  general  statia- 
tics  of  Manufactures.  .  The  few  particulars  which  can  now  be  gathered* 
aa  to  the  progress  made  during  those  two  centuries,  are  scattered  through 
numerous  memorials,  local  histories,  records  of  councils,  and  statutes  of 
assemblies.  These  are  nerertheless  interesting  and  instructive,  as  showing 
from  what  feeble  beginnings  our  ancestors  conducted  their  infant  manu- 
factures, through  numerous  diflSeulties,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  their 
present  success.  Comparing  their  condition,  eren  up  to  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  with  the  state  of  productive  industry  in  our  time,  or  with 
the  progress  made  during  the  last  half  century,  in  which  many  new  agencies 
of  great  jiower  have  added  intensity  to  every  form  of  intellectual  and 
material  progress,  the  product  makes  but  a  small  figure  in  the  annals  of 
history.  lUit  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  their  advance  was  at  that  time 
mptally  slow  in  most  parts  of  the  world.  Even  at  the  present  day,  many 
cimutries  whirh  were  reckoned  elders  in  the  family  of  nations,  ere  the 
ring  (»f  the  axe  was  heanl  in  the  forests  of  America,  are  essentially  less 
iudt^peuduiit  in  regard  to  some  products  of  manufacture,  than  were  the 
AnuJiiiau  ('»»b»nies  at  the  period  of  the  Revolution.  Equally  with  the 
Matia*  ario  i.t'  Agritulturo  and  Commerce,  our  Manufactures  have,  from 
\\w  liiat  M'tth'iiiiMit  of  the  country,  advanced  nith  the  increase  in  popu- 
Utlitu.  NVii  himll  proceed  to  notice,  in  their  chronological  order,  some 
\d'  ihu  luiily  uttciiipts  to  establish  manufacturing  industry  in  this  country, 
and  a  huv  of  tho  encouragements  and  hindrances  which  attended  those 
^ittvuta  during  tlie  colonial  period,  and  up  to  the  time  when  our  Manufac- 
UU'c»  tti'at  attained  Htability  and  a  commanding  national  importance 

Tht^  tti'st  biittlers  in  America  brought  with  them  to  these  shores  a 
kuov^KHl|(o  of  niotit  of  the  Arts  and  Manufactures  of  the  parent  country. 
MtiUN  \»f  ihinu,  moret>ver,  were  accustomed  to  the  comforts,  and  even 
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what  were  considered  loxuries  in  that  era  of  civilization.  Their  primary 
wants  in  their  new  homes  were  those  of  subsistence,  shelter,  and  clothing. 
These  coald  only  be  supplied  by  their  own  energy  in  subduing  the 
unbroken  forest  and  the  virgin  soil,  which  labors  again  required  for  their 
rudest  exercise  the  implements  of  husbandry  and  other  mechanical  appli- 
ances. To  obtain  the  means  of  ameliorating  their  condition,  the  colonists, 
whose  only  wealth  was  the  strong  arm  and  the  iron  will,  were  forced  to 
rely  mainly  upon  their  own  unaided  exertions.  This  was  particularly  the 
case  with  regard  to  the  first  settlers  of  New  England,  whose  expatriation 
was  a  voluntary  one,  in  behalf  of  their  principles,  which  left  them  without 
that  support  and  patronage  which  watched  over  the  more  speculative 
enterprise  of  the  earlier  and  wealthier  colonists  of  Southern  Virginia. 

The  early  efforts  to  make  settlements  upon  the  coasts  of  North  America, 
had  been  stimulated  by  the  accounts  of  the  great  wealth  that  Spain  had 
drawn  from  the  discoveries  of  gold  in  her  transatlantic  Provinces,  and 
the  London  Company,  which  in  1607  first  successfully  planted  a  colony  at 
Jamestown,  had  hopes  of  similar  discoveries.    But  they  seem  also  to  have, 
from   the  first,  contemplated  some  form  of  manufacture.     AVe  are  in- 
formed by  one  of  her  liistorians/    that  in  the  second  voyage  of  Captftin 
Newport  to  the  colony,  in  the  latter  part  of  1008,  the  Company  sent  out 
in  the  shij) — which  brought  also  a  crown  for  tiie  Sachem  Powhatan,  and 
orders  for  his  "crowiuition" — eight  Poles  and  Germans  to  make  Pitch, 
Tar,  (ilass,  Mills,  and  Soap-ashes,  which,  he  observes,  had  the  country  been 
peopled,  would  have  done  well,  but  proved  only  a  burthen  and  hindrance 
to  the  rest.     After  noticing  a  voyage  of  ex])loration  and  for  the  purchase 
of  corn,  and  the  return  of  the  vessel  to  Jamestown,  he  continues,  *'  No 
sooner  were  they  landed  but  the  j)resident  dispersed  as  many  as  were  able, 
some  to  make  glass,  and  others  for  pitch,  tar,  and  soap-ashes.     Leaving 
them   at   the  Fort  under  the  CounciPs  care  and  oversight,  he  himself 
carried  thirty  about  five  miles  down  the  river,  to  learn  to  cut  down  trees, 
mahe  clapfyjanfs,  and  lie  in  the   woods.*"     The  Council  in   London, 
complaining  that  no  gold    or  silver  was  sent,  wrote   an  angry  letter 
to  the    president,  threatening  that  if  the  expenses,  £:iOOO,   were   not 

(1)  Stith's  History  of  Virginia,  London,  day  than  a  hundred  of  the  rest,  who  must  bo 
1753.  p.  77.  drove  to  it  by  compulsion.  *  »  Uut  the  axen 

(2)  **  Among  these  were  two  Jitie  and  often  blistering  their  tender  fiii;;ers,  they 
;*r',;,/r  yrnr/^wfn.  of  the  last  supply.  These  would,  at  every  third  stroke,  druwn  the 
wer»'  at  first  ^t^an{ro  diversions  for  men  of  echoes  with  a  round  vollev  of  oaths,  to  rem- 
plea-uri-.  Yet  they  lodged,  eat,  nnd  drank,  edy  which  sin,  the  president  ordered  every 
w  rkfl  or  pl.iyed,  only  iiR  the  president  him-  man's  oath  to  be  recorded,  and  at  iiiglit,  for 
H'\(  di-i :  and  all  things  were  carried  on  so  every  oath,  to  have  a  can  of  water  poured 
piva-anlly  ihat  within  a  week  they  became  down  his  sleeve,  which  «o  wa^he<l  and 
m.ii'i'T:':  and  thirty  or  fi>rty  of  those  volun-  drenched  the  offender,  that  in  a  short  time 
lary  gentlemen  would  have  done  more  in  u  an  oath  wa<  not  board  in  a  week." 
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defrayed  by  the  ship's  return,  they  should  be  deserted.  To  this  letter 
Captain  Smith  returned  "a  plain  and  scholarly  answer"  by  the  ship, 
**  which  was  at  length  dispatched  with  the  trials  of  Pitchy  Tar^  Glass, 
Frankincense,  and  Soap-ashes,  wUh  what  wainscot  and  clapboard  could 
be  provided."  This  cargo,  of  the  value  of  which  we  are  not  informed, 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  export  made  from  the  British  Colonies  to 
a  foreign  country,  with  the  exception  of  a  load  of  sassafras  gathered  near 
Cape  Cod  in  1608,  and  consisted  almost  exclusively  of  manufaxitured 
articles,  in  the  strict  sense  of  that  term. 

The  Olass-house,  he  informs  us,  stood  in  the  woods,  about  a  mile  from 
Jamestown,  and  though  probably  very  unpretending  in  its  dimensions 
and  appointments,  it  was  doubtless  the  first  manufactory  ever  erected  in 
this  country.  ^  During  the  next  year  (1609),  in  which  a  new  charter  was 
granted,  we  are  told  they  prosecuted  their  business  with  alacrity  and 
success.  They  made  three  or  four  "  lasts  •  of  tar,  pitch,  and  soap-ashes ; 
produced  a  trial  of  glass ;  sunk  a  well  in  the  fort ;  built  twenty  houses  ; 
new  covered  the  church ;  provided  nets  and  seines  for  fishing ;  built  a 
block-house  to  receive  the  trade  of  the  Indians ;  thirty  and  forty  acres  of 
ground  were  broke  up  and  planted,  etc.  *  *  *  And  for  tfieir  exer- 
cise  at  leisure  times,  they  made  clapboards  and  wainscot."*  The  year 
following,  Sir  Thomas  Gates  testified  before  the  Council  in  London  * 
that  the  country  so  abounded  in  white  mulberry  trees,  that  with  so 
favorable  a  climate  he  believed  it  would  yield  silk  equal  to  Italy ;  that 
there  were  divers  minerals,  especially  "  iron  oare,"  some  of  which,  having 
been  sent  home,  had  been  found  to  yield  as  good  iron  as  any  in  the  world  ; 
that  a  kind  of  Hemp  or  Flax  and  Silk  grass  grew  there  naturally,  which 
would  yield  material  for  excellent  cordage,  etc. 

But  the  prospects  of  the  country  having,  from  various  causes,  greatly 
declined,  when  Captain  Argall  arrived  as  Governor  in  1617,  he  found  the 
public  buildings  and  works  of  Janiestown  fallen  to  decay,  and  only  five 
habitable  houses  in  the  place.  The  people  had  turned  their  attention  to 
the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  and  he  found  the  market-place,  the  streets,  and 
all  spare  places  planted  with  it.     Its  price  was  about  three  shillings  per 


(1)  The  first  patent  granted  in  England 
for  the  manufacture  of  glass,  was  on  22d 
May,  1623,  to  Sir  Robert  Mnnscll,  for  "a 
method  of  making  glass  with  sea  coal,  pit 
coal,  or  any  other  fuel  not  being  timber  or 
wood."  Glass  bottles  and  window-glass 
were  first  made  there  in  1557,  and  plate- 
glass  in  1673. 

(2)  A  "last,"  according  to  McCulloch,  is 


generally  estimated  at  4,000  lbs.,  but  raries 
much  according  to  the  article,  and  in  difl'er- 
ent  countries.  A  last  of  pitch,  tar,  or  ashes, 
is  about  fourteen  barrels. 

(3)  The  Colony,  at  this  time,  consisted  of 
200  persons,  but  wa«  increased  soon  after  to 
500. 

(4)  A  True  Declaration  of  Virginia,  1010. 
Force's  Collection  of  Tracts,  vol.  iii. 
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pound,  at  which  price  it  was  fixed  shortly  after  by  the  gOTemor's  edict, 
under  penalty  of  three  years  slavery  to  the  Colony. 
VOn  the  ITth  of  May,  1620,  a  meeting  of  the  Company  was  called  in 
London,  at  which  many  persons  of  the  highest  distinction  joined  the 
enterprise,  and  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  whose  term  of  office  as  treasurer  of 
the  Company  had  just  expired,  made,  we  are  told,  "  a  long  and  handsome 
speech''  on  the  affairs  of  the  Colony.  He  stated*  the  means  he  had  taken 
to  torn  the  attention  of  the  colonists  from  tobacco  to  other  more  nsefal 
and  necessary  commodities.  That  for  thi^  purpose  one  hundred  and  fifty 
persons  had  been  sent  to  set  up  three  iron-works  ;  that  directions  had 
been  given  for  making  cordage,  as  well  as  hemp  and  flax,  and  more 
especially  silk  grass,  which  grew  there  naturally  in  great  abundance,  and 
was  found  upon  experiment  to  make  the  best  cordage  and  line  in  the 
world.  Each  family  was  ordered  to  set  one  hundred  plants  of  it,  and  the 
governor  himself  five  thousand.  They  had  also  been  advised  to  make 
pitch,  tar,  pot  and  soap-ashes,  and  timber  for  shipping,  masts,  planks,  and 
boards,  etc. ,  for  which  purpose  men  and  materials  had  been  sent  over  for 
erecting  sundry  sa icing-mills.^  The  cultivation  of  mulberry-trccs  and 
silk  was  strongly  recommended,  and  the  king,  for  the  second  time,  hat] 
furnished  silk-worm  seed  of  the  best  sort,  from  his  own  store  ;  and  as 
grapes  of  excellent  quality  were  a  natural  producticm,  several  skillful  vine- 
growers,  with  abundance  of  vine  slips,  had  been  sent ;  and  lastly,  that  tlie 
salt-icorkSf  which  had  been  suflfered  to  go  to  decay,  were  restored  and 
set  up,  and  that  there  were  now  hopes  of  such  plenty  as  not  only  to  serve 
the  Colony  for  the  present,  but  also  shortly  to  supply  the  great  fishery  on 
the  American  coasts.  * 

Ample  provision,  indeed,  appears  to  have  been  made  for  the  domesti- 
cation of  the  principal  useful  arts  in  Virginia,  as  the  following  list  of 
the  tradesmen  whom  it  was  designed  to  transfer  thither  will  show:  viz., 
"Husbandmen,  Gardners,  Brewers,  Bakers,  Sawyers,  Carpenters,  Joyners, 
Shipwrights,  Boat  Wrights,  Ploughwrights,  Millwrights,  Masons,  Turners, 
Smiths  of  all  sorts,  Coopers  of  all  sorts.  Weavers,  Tanners,  Potters, 
Fowlers,    Fish-hook-makers,    Netmakers '     Shoemakers,    Ropemakers, 


(1)  It  is  probable  that  no  Eiaw-mill  was 
erecled  thasearlj,  since  in  lGt9  it  waa  stated 
that  a  saw-mill  wa!«  much  wanted  there.  See 
page  31.  Saw-mills  were  not  erected  in 
En;:Und  until  many  years  later.  Yet  it  was 
•Uled  in  July  fullowing,  that  in  addition  to 
Ihote  sent  in  the  spring  to  erect  saw-mills, 
there  arc  lately  come  from  Hamburg  divers 
workmen,  very  skillful,  to  be  sent  in  the 
Bezt  ship. 

(2)  Stith,  Book  ir.,  p.  178.    "For  salt," 


says  the  original  record,  "  order  is  given 
for  making  it  in  abundance,  and  after  the 
manner  of  tho.^e  hotter  climate:',  which  may 
prove  a  great    help   to   enrich    the    planta- 

on. 

(3;  In  respect  to  the  last  two,  the  Vir^'inia 
adventurers  seem  to  have  been  more  provi- 
dent than  those  of  Plymouth,  for  fair  years 
after  this  (lfi24)^*A-Aoo^-*,  and  .««oine,-,  and 
nets  were  much  wanted  in  that  C<»lony. 
Winsslow,  in  his  "  Good  News  for  New  Eng- 
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Tilemakers,  Edge-tool-makers,  Brickmakers,  Bricklayers,  Dressers  of 
Hempe  and  Flax,  Lime-burners,  Lether-dressers,  Men  skillful  in  vines, 
Men  for  iron-works.  Men  skillful  in  mines."  Of  the  character  of  these, 
says  the  old  chronicle  :^  "  The  men  lately  sent  have  been,  most  of  them, 
choice  men,  borne  and  bred  up  to  labor  and  industry ;  out  of  Devonshire 
about  one  hundred  men  brought  up  to  husbandry ;  out  of  Warwickshire 
and  Staffordshire  above  one  hundred  and  ten  ;  and  out  of  Sussex  about 
forty,  all  framed  to  iron-workes,  etc."  Among  the  natural  commodities 
enumerated  in  the  same  Tract'  are  "  coUon-wooll  and  suger-canes,  all  of 
which  may  there  also  be  had  in  abundance,  with  an  infinity  of  othermore."  * 

As  much  as  possible  to  discourage  the  use  and  cultivation  of  tobacco,* 
several  other  branches  of  industry  were  encouraged  ;  and  to  promote  still 
further  the  culture  of  silk,  a  person  skillful  in  the  business  was  sent  over 
from  the  king's  own  garden  at  Oatlands  to  instruct  others  in  it.  Others 
were  expected  from  France ;  and  to  give  full  instruction  in  it,  a  French 
treatise  on  the  subject  was  translated  by  one  of  the  Company,  printed  at 
its  expense,  and  sent  over  in  sufficient  numbers  for  distribution.  In  ref- 
erence to  the  iron-works  above  alluded  to,  Beverley,  in  his  History  of 
Virginia,  after  noticing  several  appropriations  of  the  Burgesses,  the  first 
Colonial  Assembly  ever  held  in  America,  who  met  the  governor  and 
Council  in  May,  1620,  observes,  "  Many  of  the  people  became  very  indus- 
trious, and  began  to  vie  one  with  another  in  planting,  building,  and  other 
/  improvements.  A  salt-work  was  set  up  at  Cape  Charles  on  the  Eastern 
shore,  and  an  iron-work  at  Falling  Creek  in  Jamestown  River,  where  they 
made  proof  of  good  iron  ore,  and  brought  the  whole  work  so  near  a  per- 
fection that  they  writ  word  to  the  Company  in  London  that  they  did  not 
doubt  but  to  finish  the  work,  and  have  plentiful  provision  of  iron  for  them 
by  the  next  Easter. ''* 

In  1621,  three  of  the  master-workmen  having  died,  the  Company  sent 
over  Mr.  John  Berkeley  with  his  son  Maurice,  who  were  commended  as 
very  skillful  in  that  way,  with  twenty  other  experienced  workmen.  *     On 


land,"  sayi,  "  For  though  oar  bays  and 
creeks  are  fall  of  bass  and  other  fish,  yet 
for  want  of  fit  and  strong  seines  and  other 
netting,  they,  for  the  most  part,  brake 
through  and  carried  all  away  before  them." 
If  they  had  had  these,  they  could  hardly 
have  suffered  so  much  for  want  of  food. 
Young's  "  Chronicles  of  Plymouth,"  pp.  171 
and  294. 

(1)  A  Declaration  of  the  State  of  Virginia, 
1620.     Force's  Coll.,  vol.  iii.  No.  5. 

(2)  Ibid.  p.  4.    Mr.  Bancroft,  vol.  i.  p. 
179,  anno  1621,  obseryes :  "  The  first  culti- 


Tation  of  Cotton  in  the  United  States  de- 
serves commemoration.  This  year  the  seeds 
were  planted  as  an  experiment,  and  their 
plentiful  coming  up  was  at  that  early  day  a 
subject  of  interest  in  America  and  Eng- 
land." 

(3)  "Against  which,"  says  Stith,  "that 
Solomon  of  England  (King  James)  wrote  a 
treatise  entitled  'A  Counterblaste  to  To- 
bacco.' " 

(4)  History  of  Virginia,  p.  36. 

(5)  Stith. 
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the  22d  of  May  following,  the  plan  of  a  general  massacre  was  put  in 
execution  by  the  Indians,  of  whom  all  fears  had  for  some  time  been  laid 
aside,  and  Berkeley  with  all  his  workmen  and  people,  except  one  boj  and 
a  girl,  who  managed  to  hide  themselves  and  escape,  were  cut  off,  with 
others,  to  the  number  of  three  hundred  and  forty-seven.     The  iron-works 
and  the  glass-house  were  entirely  demolished,  and  the  preparations  for 
the  manufacture  of  other  commodities  were  abandoned.^     That  the  iron- 
work on  Falling  Creek  had  really  gone  into  operation  appears  from  fur- 
ther reference  to  it  by  Beverley.     "The  iron,"  he  says,  "proved  reason- 
ably good ;  but  before  they  got  into  the  body  of  the  mine,  the  people 
were  cut  off  in  that  fatal  massacre,  and  the  project  has  never  been  set  oo 
foot  since,  till  of  late  ;  but  it  has  not  had  its  full  trial"'     *     *     *     * 
"  The  superintendent  of  this  iron-work  also  discovered  a  vein  of  lead  ore, 
which  he  kept  private,  and  made  use  of  it  to  furnish  all  the  neighbors 
with  bullets  and  shot.     But  he  being  cut  off  with  the  rest,  and  the  secret 
not  having  been  communicated,  the  lead  mine  could  never  after  be  found, 
till  Colonel  Boyd,  some  few  years  ago,  prevailed  with  an  Indian,  under 
pretense  of  hunting,  to  give  him  a  sign  by  dropping  his  tomahawk  at  tlie 
place,  (lie  not  daring  publicly  to  discover  it,  for  fear  of  being  luurdenMl.) 
The  sign  was  accordiugly  given,  and  the  Company  at  that  time  found 
several  pieces  of  good  lead  ore  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
marked  the  trees  thereabouts.     Notwithstanding  which,  I  know  not  by 
what  witchcraft  it  happens,  but  no  mortal  to  this  day  could  ever  find  that 
place,  though  it  be  upon  i)art  of  the  colonel's  own  possessions.     And  so 
it  rests  till  time  and  tliicker  settlement  discovers  it."'     This  mine  was 
subsequently  rediscovered,  and  lead  obtained  from  it  not  many  years  ago. 
The  use  of  Iron,  notwithstanding  its  high  anti(iuity — furnaces  for  ex- 
tracting the  metal  from  its  ores,  and  its  manufacture  into  swords,  knives, 
etc.,  being  assigned  to  a  period  before  the  time  of  Closes — seems  to  have 
l)eeQ  unknown  to  the  Indians  generally,  although  gold  and  copper  were 
known  to  those  of  Mexico  before  the  discoverv  of  that  country  bv  the 
Europeans.     This  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  fact,  as  stated  by  McCulloch, 
that  "  iron,  though  the  most  common,  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  the 
metals  to  obtain  in  a  state  fit  for  use ;  and  the  discovery  of  the  method 

(1)  It  i«   a    carious   circomstAnce,   that  of  which,  though  of  as  vast  importance  to 

iV'Ut  the  same  time  that  the   ravages   in  the  world  as  the   former  was   to  Virginia, 

Virj^inia  were  potting  an  end  to  this  "good  wa,*,  like  the  latter,  not  again  revived  for 

project"  fur  the  manufacture  of  iron,  an  ig-  about  one  hundred  years. 

Borant  mob  in  England  dejstroyed  the  works  (2)  The  revival  of  the  iron-manufacture 

of  Edward  Lord  Dudley,  for  the  graclting  of  alluded     to     took    place    about    the     year 

iron  ore  with  pit  coal  by  his  newly-discov-  1712-15. 

ered  proccs?,  patented  in  1621  ;  and  the  upo  (3)  Beverley. 
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of  working  it  seems  to  have  been  posterior  to  the  use  of  gold,  silver,  and 
copper." 

"^^Notwithstanding  several  attempts  to  divert  the  people  from  the  culti- 
vation of  tobacco,  so  profitable  had  the  business  become  through  the 
increased  productiveness  under  the  improved  cultivation  by  the  spade, 
commenced  in  1611,  and  the  increased  consumption  and  price  in  Europe, 
that  in  1621,  store-houses  and  factors  were  established  at  Middleburgh 
and  Flushing,  and  fifty-five  thousand  pounds  were  exported  to  Holland, 
but  none  to  England.^  The  year  following  they  made  sixty-six  thou- 
sand pounds,  and  in  1639  the  Assembly  ordered  all  the  tobacco  in  the 
Colony  made  in  that  and  the  two  succeeding  years  to  be  destroyed,  except 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds,  in  due  proportion  for  each 
planter.  For  several  years  preceding  the  Revolution,  the  exports  of 
tobacco  from  Virginia  were  about  the  same  annually  as  in  1621.  The 
instructions  brought  by  Sir  Francis  Wyatt  to  his  government  in  the  latter 
year  were,  to  withdraw  attention  from  tobacco,  and  to  direct  it  to  corn, 
wine,  silk,  and  others  already  mentioned  ;  to  the  making  of  oil  of  walnuts , 
and  employing  the  apothecaries  in  distillation  ;  and  searching  the  country 
for  minerals,  dyes,  gums,  drugs,  and  the  like.  A  fund  was  also  subscribed 
for  a  glass-furnace  to  make  beads,  which  were  the  current  coin  with  the 
Indians ;  and  one  Captain  Norton,  with  some  Italian  workmen,  was  sent 
over  for  that  purpose.  *  The  next  year  a  master  shipwright,  named  Bar- 
ret, and  twenty -five  men,  were  sent  to  build  ships  and  boats. 

In  1623,  Alderman  Johnson,  in  justification  of  himself  and  Sir  Thomas 
Smith,  who  had  been  charged  with  ruining  the  Colony  '  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  latter  ending  in  1619,  drew  up  an  account,  in  which 
he  states,  among  other  evidences  of  its  prosperity  in  that  time,  that 
barks,  pinnaces,  shallops,  barges,  and  other  boats,  were  built  in  the 
country  ;  but  some  of  his  statements  seem  to  have  been  questioned  by  the 
Assembly.* 

(1)  This  was  in  oonsequence  of  the  impost  per  lb.;  hard  pitch  and  rosin,  each,  5«.  per 

which  had  been  laid  upon  tobacco.   Spanish  cwL  ;  madder,  40«. ;  coarse,  25«.  per  cwt. ; 

tobacco  sold  about  this  time,  we  are  told,  at  woad,  from  12«.  to  20«.  per  cwt.;  anise-seed, 

eighteen  shillings  per  pound,  while  that  of  40«.  per  cwL;  masts  for  ships,  10«.  to  3£  a 

Virginia  was  limited  in  the  Colony  to  three  piece;  potashes,  from  12«.  to  14«.,  which  were 

shillings,  and  the  duty  was  the  same  upon  in  1650,  35«.  to  40«.  per  cwt.;  soap-ashes,  0«. 

both.     The  following  was  the  yaluation  of  %  to  8«.  per  cwt. ;  etc.  A  man's  labor  was  then 

few  articles,  growing  or  to  be  had  in  the  computed  at  ten  pounds  stg.  per  annum. 

Colony  in  1621,  Tis. :  Iron,  ten  pounds  ster-  (2)  Stith. 

ling  per  ton ;  silk  coddes,  2«.  dct.  per  lb. ;  (3)  At  the  end  of  twelve  years,  the  Corn- 
raw  silk,  13«.  id.  per  lb.,  which  rose  in  1650  pany  had  expended  £80,000,  and,  were 
to  25«.  and  28«.  per  lb. ;  silk-grass  for  cord>  £4,000  in  debt,  and  the  Colony  only  num- 
age,  M,  per  lb. ;  hemp,  from  10«.  to  22«.  per  bered  600  persons. 

cwL;  flax,  from  22«.  to  30«.  per  cwt;  cord-  (4)  "But  in  the  midst  of  those  troubles 

age,  20«.  to  24«.  per  cwU;  cotton  wooU,  Stf.  and  aUrms,"8ay8  Mr.  Stith,  under  ibis  date. 
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f*  To  promote  the  silk  cnltiire,  tiie  Legidatnre  of  Tirginla  in  1628 
ordered  all  settters  to  plant  molberry  treeSi  and  in  1656,  passed  an  act 
imposing  a  fine  on  e? ery  planter  who  shonld  not  hare  at  least  one  md* 
berry  tree  to  erery  ten  acres  of  land.  In  1651,  preminms  were  oiferd  for 
its  encouragement ;  and  it  is  said  that  Charles  IL  wore,  at  his  coronation 
in  1661,  a  robe  and  hose  of  Tirginia  sQk,  the  art  of  weaiing  which  was 
introdoced  into  England  in  1620.  Sir  William  Berkeley,  flie  gOTcmor, 
on  his  retom  fh>m  a  yisit  to  England,  upon  the  Restoration,  carried  his 
majesty's  pressing  instmctions  for  enconraging  the  people  in  Husbandry 
and  Manufactures,  but  more  especially  to  promote  silk  and  yineyards. 
The  Company  had  established  a  yineyard  in  the  Colony  preyious  to  1620, 
and  a  few  years  after  sent  out  a  number  of  French  and  Italian  vigner(m»f 
who,  through  bad  management,  were  unsuccessfuL  Wines  were  made  in 
die  Colony  in  1647  by  a  Captain.  Brocas ;  and  in  1651,  premiums  were 
also  offered  for  its  encouragement  as  weD  as  for  that  of  hemp ;  and  in  165t, 
for  flax  also,  both  which  latter  were  annually  grown,  spun,  and  woren 
by  Captain  Matthews  of  that  State,  prior  to  1648.^  In  1*662,  an  edict 
of  Virginia  required  each  poll  to  raise  annually  and  manufacture  six 
ponnd.s  of  linen  thread.  The  manufacture  declined  on  the  withdrawal  of 
the  premiums. 

A  tract  entitled,  "A  Perfect  Description  of  Virginia,"*  published  in 
LoDdon  in  1649,  states,  that  ''they  had  three  thousand  sheep,  six  public 
brew-houses,  but  most  brew  their  own  beer,  strong  and  good ;  that  indigo 
began  to  be  planted  and  throve  wonderfully  well,  from  which  their  hopes  / 
are  great  to  gain  the  trade  of  it  from  the  Mogul's  country,  and  to  supply^ 
all  Cbristeudom;  that  the  quantity  of  tobacco  had  so  increased  that  it 
had  fallen  in  price  to  three  pence  a  pound ;  that  they  produced  much  flax 
and  hemp ;  that  iron  ore  was  abundant,  and  had  been  tried  and  proved 
good  ;  and  that  an  iron-work  erected  would  be  as  much  as  a  silver  mine  ; 
that  they  had  four  wind-mills  and  five  water-mills  to  grind  com,  besides 
many  horse-mills  ;  that  a  saw-mill  was  much  wanted  to  saw  boards,  inas- 
much as  one  mill  driven  by  water  will  do  as  much  as  twenty  sawyers ; 
that  they  make  tar  and  pitch,  of  which  there  was  abundant  material,  as 

**  tbe  Mm»€»  wer«  not  sUent    For  in  thU  rerse,  the  one  being  ^andfyc*  Trantlation  of 

time  Mr.  George   Sandys,  the  Company'!  Ovitfa  Metamorphota,  the  other  the   Bay 

Trea»arer  of  Virginia,  made  his  translation  Ptalm  Booh,  works  widely  different  in  ebar- 

of   OciWa  J[etaw%orpko»e»,  a  Tery  laudable,  acter,  and  yet  somewhat  prophetic  of  the 

perfurmance  for  the  times."    In  relation  to  practical  taste  of  the  future  nation  to  whoso 

thin  performance,  Mr.  Moran,  in  his  "Con-  early  literary  contribntions  they  belong."— 

tributions  toward  a  History   of  American  Trubner^a  Quid*  to  Awuriean  Literature, 


Literature/'  remarks,  "It  is  eurions  that  the        (1)  Patent  OflBee  Report,  1S63,  201.. 
^  ^      imt  book  writteH,  and  the  first  book  printed        (2)  Foroe't  CoUeotion  of  Traote,  roL  iL 
in  what  ii  now  the  United  States,  were  in     No.  8. 
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well  as  for  pot  and  pcarl-ashcs ;  that  all  kinds  of  tradesmen  lired  well 
there,  and  gained  mnch  by  their  labors  and  arts  as  tamers,  pottera, 
coopers,  to  make  all  kinds  of  earthen  and  wooden  vessels ;  sawyers,  car* 
penters,  tyle-makers,  boatwrights,  tailors,  shoemakers,  tanners,  fishermen, 
and  the  like." 

At  what  time  precisely  this  want  of  a  saw-mill  was  supplied  does  not 
appear,  bat  Ed.  Williams  pablished  in  London  in  1650,  a  small  tract  con« 
taining  an  "  Explication  of  the  saw-mill  or  engine  wherewith,  by  force  of 
a  wheel  in  the  water,  to  cut  timber  with  great  speed."  It  was  accompanied 
by  an  engraving,  and  contained  some  ingenions  modifications  of  the  mill 
as  then  used  in  Norway.  Substituting  weights  for  the  toothed  wheels 
which  moved  the  carriage  in  the  former,  which  done,  he  says  "the  in- 
genious artist  may  easily  convert  the  same  to  an  instrument  of  threshing 
wheat, ^  breaking  of  hemp  or  flax,  and  other  as  profitable  uses."  All  this 
he  proposed  to  make  very  useful  in  Virginia.  *  This  mill  is  said  to  haye 
differed  little  except  in  the  use  of  less  iron  from  many  to  bo  seen  within 
a  very  few  years  in  parts  of  the  country  in  our  day. 

In  an  earlier  pamphlet,  or  an  earlier  edition  of  the  same,  by  this 
writer  (published  the  same  year),*  he  holds  out  to  the  adventurers  in  a 

(1)  The  practice  of  treading  out  grain  by  Thus,  four  ranks  would  preserve  the  ralft- 
faorses — and  sometimes  by  oxen,  after  the  tive  position  of  the  four  main  arms  of  a 
manner  of  the  ancients — was  generally  prac-  wheel,  or  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the 
ticcd  on  the  peninsula  of  the  Chesapeake  compass.     This  method  was  then  believed 
Bay  as  late  as  1790.   Horses,  however,  were  by  some  to  be  preferable  to  any  known  mode 
preferred ;  and  the  advantages  of  this  mode  of  threshing  grain.  It  is  probable  the  thresh- 
over  that  by  the  flail,  as  used  in  the  North-  ing-maching  has  rendered  it  obsolete  by  this 
em  States  and  England  at  that  time,  were,  time. — See  American  Muaeum,  vol.  vii.  p.  04. 
that  an  entire  crop  could  be  beaten  out  in  %        (2)  Moore's  Patent  Office,  Append.  306. 
few  days,  thus  securing  it  from  the  ravages         (3)  The  title  of  this  curious  volume  mxia 
of  the  fly,  which  prevailed  there,  and  also  thus: '^Virgiitia, more  especially  the  South- 
from  thieve;  and  having  it  earlier  ready  for  em  part  thereof,  richly  and  tmly  valued; 
market     Three  thousand  bushels  could  be  yiz.,  the  fertile  Carolana  and  no  less  excel- 
secured  thus  in  ten  days,  which  would  em-  lent  Isle  of  Roanoak,  of  latitude  from  thirty-  | 
ploy  five  men  one  hundred  days  with  the  one  to  thirty-seven  degrees ;    relating  the/ 
flail.    Treading-floors  were  sometimes  shift-  means  of  raysing  infinite  profits  to  the  ad-V. 
ed  from  field  to  field,  but  a  permanent  floor  venturers  and  planters.     The  second   edi-      \ 
of  good  waxy  earth,  which  became  smooth,  tion,  with  addition  of  the  discovery  of  silk- 
hard,  and  glossy  by  use,  was  preferred.  The  worms,  with  their  benefit,  and  in  planting 
floors  were  made  from  forty  to  one  hundred  of  mulberry  trees;  also,  the  dressing  of  vines     . 
and  thirty  feet  diameter,  usually  sixty  to  for  the  rich  trade  of  making  wines  in  Vir-   v 
one  hundred,  with  a  path  or  track  at  the  ginia;  together  with  the  making  of  the  saw- 
outer  circumference  twelve  to  fourteen  feet  mill,  very  useful  in  Virginia  for  cutting 
wide,  on  which  the  sheaves  were  laid;  and  timber  and  clapboard  to  build  withal;  and 
they  were  usually  fenced  round,  sometimes  its  conversion  to  many  as  profitable  uses : 
with  an  outer  and  inner  fence.     The  horses  by  £.  W.  Gent,  London,   1650."    The  ae- 
were  led  round  by  halters,  in  ranks  cqui-  count  of  the  saw-mill  he  promises  soon  to 
distant  from  each  other,  and  at  a  sober  trot  publish. 
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Btyl"  "f  glowing  description  the  immense  profit  to  be  derived  from  the 
Culonics,  null  recommends  their  eneoartigement  by  gorentment  as  a 
iDCttDi  of  getting  rid  of  criminala  from  the  Idngdom,  a  pku  already 
sdoptrd  by  KiDg  J&mca  some  years  previooBly,  and  which  afterward  proved 
s  sonrco  of  great  detriment  to  the  social  and  moral  interests  of  the  eolo- 
tilstd  as  well  as  to  their  indastry.  "  It  will  be,"  he  says,  moreover,  "  to  this 
commonwealth  a  standing  fall  magazine  of  wheat,  rice,  cole-seed,  rape- 
M«d,  flAx,  cotton,  salt,  potashes,  sope-ashes,  sngam,  wines,  silks,  oliTea, 
•Ic."  In  regard  to  Iron  he  saya :  "  Neether  does  Ttrginia  yield  to  any 
other  province  whatsoever  in  CTcellency  and  plenty  of  this  oare  :  and  I 
cannot  promise  to  myself  any  other  than  extraordinary  snccesae  and  gaine 
if  ihifl  noWp  and  uaefuU  staple  be  but  vigiroosly  followed."  He  comparea 
Tirginia  with  Persia  and  Cliina  in  regard  to  climate  and  prodnetions, 
■Ilowing  the  latter  no  advantage  bnt  in  their  antiqnily ;  and  in  reference  to 
tbe  sillc  grass  already  mentioned  he  says  ;  "  For  what  concerns  the  Flax 
of  China,  that  we  may  not  lose  the  smallest  circumstance  of  parallell  with 
Virginia,  Nalnre  herselfc  hath  enriched  this  her  bosome  ftiTonrite  with  a 
Tolantary  plant  which  by  art,  industry  and  transplantation  may  be  mnlti- 
ptied  and  improved  to  a  degree  of  as  plentifnll  bnt  more  excellent  nature, 
which  because  of  its  accession  to  the  qnaltty  of  silke  wee  entitle  silke  grass ; 
of  this  Qneen  EHizabeth  had  a  substantial  and  rich  peece  of  Qrogaine 
made  and  presented  to  her.  Of  this  Mr.  Porey,  in  his  discovery  of  the 
^reat  river  Chamonoak,  to  the  south  of  James  River,  delivers  a  relation 
as  of  infinite  quantity  covering  the  snrface  of  a  vast  forest  of  pine  trees, 
being  sixty  miles  in  length." 

In  reference  to  these  early  attempts  to  estabh'sh  the  mannfacturing 
arts,  Mr.  Bancroft  remarks ;  "  The  business  which  occupied  the  first 
session  under  the  written  constitution  (1621)  related  chiefly  to  the 
encouragement  of  domestic  industry ;  and  the  culture  of  silk  particularly 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  assembly.  But  legislation,  though  it  can 
favor  industry,  cannot  create  it.  When  soil,  men,  and  circumstances  com- 
bine to  render  manufacture  desirable,  legislation  can  protect  the  infancy 
of  enterprise  against  the  unequal  competiton  with  established  skill.  The 
culture  of  silk,  long,  earnestly  and  frequently  recommended  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Tirginia,  is  successfoUy  pursued  only  where  a  superiority  of  labor 
exists  in  a  redundant  populatioiL  In  America  the  first  wants  of  life  left 
no  labor  without  a  demand.  Silk-worms  could  not  be  cared  for  when 
every  comfort  of  household  existence  required  to  be  created.  Still  leas 
was  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  vine  possible."  He  regards  it  as  a 
fortunate  circumstance  that  their  attention  waa  tamed  from  such  efforts, 
to  the  more  profitable  one  of  cnltivating  tobacco.  Of  the  prosperity  of 
the  colony  a  few  years  later  he  vritea :  "  Possessed  of  secnrity  and  great 
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abundance  of  land,  a  free  market  for  their  staple,  and  practically  all  the 
rights  of  an  independent  state,  having  England  for  its  guardian  against 
foreign  oppression  rather  than  its  ruler,  the  colonists  enjoying  all  the 
prosperity  which  a  yirgin  soil,  equal  laws  and  general  uniformity  of 
condition  could  bestow,  their  numbers  increased;  the  cottages  were 
filled  with  children,  as  the  ports  were  with  ships  and  emigrants.  At 
Christmas,  1640,  there  were  trading  in  Virginia,  ten  ships  from  London, 
two  from  Bristol,  twelve  Hollanders,  and  seven  from  New  England. 
The  number  of  colonists  was  already  twenty  thousand." 

In  1662  for  the  encouragement  of  Manufactures,  prizes  were  offered 
for  the  best  specimens  of  linen  and  woolen  cloth,  and  a  reward  of  fifty 
pounds  of  tobacco  was  given  for  each  pound  of  silk.  It  was  enjoined 
upon  every  person  to  plant  mulberry  trees  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  acres  of  land  he  held.  Tan-houses  were  erected,  with  "  curriers  and 
shoemakers  attached,"  one  in  each  county,  at  its  own  expense,  at  which 
hides  were  received  at  a  fixed  price  and  shoes  sold  at  rates  prescribed  by 
statute  :  and  to  encourage  the  salt-works  of  Colonel  Scarborough  on  the 
Eastern  Shore,  the  importation  of  salt  into  that  county  was  prohibited. 
Rewards  were  appointed  in  proportion  to  their  tonnage  of  all  vessels 
built,  and  all  fees  and  duties  payable  to  such  shipping  were  remitted. 
The  duty  imposed  upon  tobacco  by  Cromwell  (1652),*  and  reenacted  at 
the  Restoration,  so  embarrassed  this  trade,  that  in  1666  new  efforts  were 
made  to  introduce  Manufactures.  Each  county  was  ordered  to  set  up  a 
loom  at  the  public  expense ;  the  rewards  for  silk  were  renewed,  and 
severe  penalties  imposed  for  neglecting  flax,  hemp,  etc.*  Sir  Edmund 
Andros,  governor  in  1692,  we  are  informed,  greatly  encouraged  Manu- 
factures ;  in  his  time  fulling-mills  were  set  up  by  act  of  Assembly,  and  he 
also  "gave  particular  marks  of  his  favor  toward  the  propagation  of 
cotton,  which  since  his  time  has  been  much  neglected."  Of  his  successor 
Governor  Nicholson  (1698),  it  is  complained  that,  "instead  of  encour- 
aging Manufactures,  he  sent  over  inhuman  and  unreasonable  memorials 
against  them :  viz.  That  while  he  represented  their  tobacco  crops  as 
insufficient,  from  its  low  price,  to  procure  them  clothing,  he  recommended 
Parliament,  "  to  pass  an  act  forbidding  the  plantations  to  make  their  own 
clothing,"  which,  in  other  words,  is  desiring  a  charitable  law  that  the 
planter  shall  go  naked.' 

But  manufacturing  enterprise  seems  also  to  have  been  less  congenial 

(1)  This  seems  to  haye  been  the  com-  (8)  Beverley,  p.  82.  There  can  be  no 
menoement  of  the  system  of  interference  donbt  that  the  injudicious  policy  of  Great 
with  American  trade  and  manufaotores.  Britain  was  much  influenced  by  the  repre- 

(2)  Beverley  p.  58.  tentations  of  her  Colonial  governors. 
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the  ^^Irginia  colonists  than  to  those  of  New  England ;  and  the  former 

^BOBtiiHied  long  almost  entirely  dependent  npon  England  for  their  clothing 

^■d  other  supplies^  which  they  receiyed'in  exchange  for  their  great 

^tqile  Tobacco,  although  not  wanting  in  the  raw  materials,  iron,  flaac, 

lemp^  silk,  wool,  leather,  etc.,  which  nsoally  incite  to  such  undertakings. 

So  ipreat  was  their  dependence,  that  Beyerley,  who  published  in  ltO&, 
iqiroachfttlly  laments  the  sad  defection  of  his  countrymen  firom  the  habits 
of  ittdnstfy  which  he  had  commended  in  the  first  settlers,  and  the  in* 
disposition  of  flie  assemblies  to  giye  that  encouragement  which  they  had 
feimerly  bestowed.  '*  They  hare  their  clothing  of  all  sorts  from  England, 
ss  linen,  woolen  and  silk,  hats  and  leather.  Yet  flax  and  hemp  grow 
aowhere  in  the  world  better  than  there.  Their  sheep  yield  good  inxaease 
sad  bear  good  fleeces;  but  they  diear  them  only  to  cool  tfaeoL  The 
■nlberry  tree,  whose  leaf  is  the  proper  food  of  the  silkworm,  grows  there 
Ike  a  weed,  and  olkworms  hare  been  obserred  to  thrire  extremely  and 
irilhont  any  hasard.  The  tery  iiirs  that  their  hats  are  made  of  perhaps  g^ 
liit  from  thence ;  and  most  of  their  hides  lie  and  rot,  or  are  made  use  of 
only  for  coyering  dry  goods  in  a  leaky  house.  Indeed,  some  few  hides 
with  mnch  ado  are  taoDed  and  made  into  servants'  shoes,  bat  at  so 
careless  a  rate  that  the  planters  don't  care  to  bay  them  if  they  can  get 
others ;  and  sometimes  perhaps  a  better  manager  than  ordinary  will 
TOQchsafe  to  make  a  pair  of  breeches  of  a  deer  skin.  Nay  they  are  such 
abominable  ill  hasbands,  that  though  their  country  be  overrun  with  wood 
jet  they  have  all  their  wooden  ware  from  England ;  their  cabinets,  chairs, 
tables,  stools,  chests,  boxes,  cart  wheels  and  all  other  things,  even  so 
much  as  their  bowls  and  birchen  brooms,  to  the  eternal  reproach  of  their 
laziness." 

As  a  reason  for  this  state  of  things,  he  assigns,  in  addition  to  their 
want  of  concentration  in  towns,  and  other  causes,  what  was  probably  a 
▼ery  true  one  in  that  case,  that  **  such  Manufactures  are  always  neglected 
where  tobacco  bears  any  thing  of  a  price." 

The  Virginia  colonists  were  essentially  Planters,  and  regarded  com- 
mercial as  well  as  manufacturing  pursuits  as  less  respectable  than  those 
of  agriculture :  hence  their  carrying  trade, — ^the  exportation  of  their 
tobacco  and  the  importation  of  their  supplies, — was  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  more  commercial  N^w  Englanders.  The  climate  and  the  fertility  of 
their  soil,  the  cheapness  and  abundance  of  the  land,  enabling  many  to 
acquire  estates  almost  manorial  in  extent,  all  concurred  with  the  native 
tastes  of  the  inhabitants  in  fostering  this  sentiment ;  and  Manufactures 
have  not  to  this  day  become  so  general  in  that  State  as  in  many  others 
whose  settlement  has  been  much  more  recent.    ^ 


CHAPTER   III. 

BHIP-BUILDINO    IN    THE    COLONIES    OP    MASSACHUSETTS,    MAINE,    CONNEC- 
TICUT,  NEW   HAMPSHIRE,   AND  RHODE  ISLAND. 

We  have  seen  that  the  history  of  the  efforts  made  during  the  first  hun- 
dred years,  to  introduce  the  Manufacturing  Arts  into  the  oldest  of  the 
American  Colonies,  is  little  more  than  a  record  of  unsuccessful  enterprise. 
Passing,  however,  to  the  Colonists  whose  advent  upon  these  shores  took 
place  December  22, 1620,  an  event  still  commemorated  in  solemn  festivals, 
we  shall  probably  find  some  degree  of  success  even  in  their  earliest 
attempts  in  the  industrial  arts.  With  a  sterile  soil  and  a  rugged  climate, 
they  early  betook  themselves  to  Manufacturing  and  Commercial  enter- 
prises ;  and  so  successfully,  that,  at  the  present  day,  there  is  scarcely  a 
useful  art  of  ancient  or  modern  times,  that  is  not  "  naturalized"  among 
them,  and  scarcely  a  region  of  the  globe  so  remote  or  inaccessible  that 
is  not  familiar  with  the  products  of  their  labor.  Those  efforts,  so  far  as 
we  have  been  able  to  glean  a  knowledge  of  them  from  various  sources,  we 
shall  proceed  to  notice,  nearly  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence. 

Next  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  for  the  supply  of  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence, the  abundance  of  timber,  and  the  comparative  ease  with  which  it 
could  be  prepared  for  market,  naturally  attracted  attention  to  it  as  a 
cheap  and  ready  resource.  For  the  products  of  the  forest  in  every  shape 
there  was  an  ample  demand  at  that  time  in  England,  where  the  timber 
had  already  been  so  wasted  for  the  supply  of  iron- works,  that  as  early  as 
1581  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  restrain  its  use.  The  West  India 
Islands  also  were  ready  to  exchange  their  staple  products  for  pipe-staves, 
hoops  and  lumber,  etc.  Hence  the  first  products  of  the  industry  of  the 
Plymouth  colony,  of  Rhode  Island,  and  probably  of  others,  sent  to  a 
foreign  market,  were  manufactured  from  the  almost  inexhaustible  wealth 
of  the  American  forests. 

On  the  10th  of  September,  1623,  a  ship  of  one  hundred  and  forty  tons, 
called  the  *'Anne,"  Mr.  William  Pierce,  Master,  was  freighted  at  Ply- 
mouth, and  returned  to  England,  her  cargo  consisting  of  Clap-boards^ 
with  a  few  beaver  skins  and  other  furs. 

Limiting  our  researches,  however,  at  present  to  only  one  branch  of 
(36) 
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IhJMliyi  te  lAkh  tiie  prodocto  of  ttw  ferert  wen  bbmIs  ftnllKble  in  dd 
«f  Ctmrnttmb,  and  bi  which  thti  Mutrj  hu  ridoa  baeon*  iii»4BliieB^ 
'vli.,  gm-BmunMO,  we  fed  thst  tiM  Itnt  TCMd,  wtUi  th«  aoe^tk*  of  • 
ftwopM  boatt,  iHdt  b;  tbe  foUowen  oT  D»  Soto,  vfvt  oonilnctri  I9 
■w^Mub  tUiooimti7,  wu  ft  DafaA  Taeht,  namd  tk»'<OiirMt,''ai 
"BMfleM^"  rf  98  fMt  kn^  Mi<  ftet  long,  lU  lb«t  widet  *nd  16  toH 
fandn.  A»WM  biilt  bf  Oftptala  AdrbM  BlMk,  at  MaaliatUii  RItw, 
k  1414,  to  npi^  1b«  placa  of  one  deatrored  by  flre,  wbkh,  with  fonr 
■HiwH  anifed  dwM  that  yeaf  from  Aautwdam.  Id  her,  Oi^tidn  Hea- 
AMm,  ii  Aagut,  ISlt,  dlMDvend  tte  Schnylkffl  River,  and  explored 
aaarif  tie  whole  eoaat  ftwm  Nora  Scotia  to  the  Oapea  of  Tligtnia,  ^tv  . 
rtM  Wntoned  to  HoUand;  aad  havtaiff  preieated  a  finely  ezeonted 
■apef  the  eoaat,  he  aeked  a  great  <rf  tiie  oonolry,  whioh  waa  not  tm- 
•■dad  bowew.  Daring  the  mmh  jear  (1*14).  Oaptain  John  Bnltb  laOed 
fer"Koi4  yirgfaia"  with  two  iMpa  and  fbr^-flfe  men  and  boy^  to 
mtkm  experinimb  npm  a  goM  and  oopper  mine.  Bhey  reached  the  island 
MoMh^^,  on  Ae  eoart  of  Ifaine,  latltnda  48"  80',  tn  April,  where 
they  made  some  attempt  at  the  wheling  bneineBB ;  bnt  failing  iu  tbat,  tbey 
bojit  leven  boats,  in  which  tbirty-seveD  men  made  a  very  gaccesHful  fishing 
Toyage.  Thns  the  first  bamble  attempt  at  the  fishing  basiness  was  made 
ie  American  bottoms. 

1.  Ship-Buiidino  in  Pltmodth. — In  1624,  within  fonr  years  after  the 
landing,  the  Colony  at  Plymoath  received  an  accession  of  a  carpenter  and 
>  salt-maker,  sent  ont  by  the  Company.  Of  the  fonner,  Governor  Brad- 
ford says,  "He  qnickly  bnilds  two  very  good  and  strong  shallops,  with  a 
peat  and  Strong  lighter,  and  had  hewn  timber  for  Ketches  (a  much  larger 
description  of  vessel),  bnt  this  spoilt ;  for  in  the  beat  of  the  season,  he 
(ells  into  a  fever  and  dies,  to  onr  great  loss  and  sorrow."  The  salt-maker 
— for  whom  the  lighter  appears  to  have  been  built — selected  a  site  and 
(reeled  a  bnilding,  and  made  an  attempt  to  mannfactnre  salt  for  the 
Safaery,  first  at  Cape  Ann,  and  the  nest  year  at  Cape  Cod,  both  of  which 
Msays  were,  throagh  bis  ignorance  and  self-will,  nnsnccessfiil. 

At  Honamet,  now  Sandwich,  near  Cape  Cod,  whither  the  settlers  re- 
moved abont  that  time,  a  pinnace  was  bnilt  by  the  Plymontb  people  in  1 627, 
for  the  pnrpoee  of  fishing.  Bat  the  first  vessel  of  any  size  constmcted 
there,  was  a  bark  bnilt  by  snbscription  in  1641.  She  was  of  abont  fifty 
tons  harden,  and  was  estimated  to  cost  two  hundred  poands.  It  appears 
by  the  records  of  Plymontb,  there  were  thirteen  proprietors,  of  whom 
William  Paddy,  William  HaabniTy,  and  John  Barnes,  owned  each  one- 
eigbth  part,  and  William  Bradford,  John  Jenny,  John  Atwood,  Samnel 
Hicks,  Oeorge  Bower,  John  Cook,  Samnel  Jenny,  Thomas  Willcts, 
Stephen  Hopkins  and  Edward  Bangs,  each  one-sixteenth  part 
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The  building  of  this  vessel,  though  small,  it  has  been  truly  remarked, 
''  was  an  undertaking  at  that  period  of  exigency  and  privation,  surpassing 
the  equipment  of  a  Canton  or  Northwest  Ship  with  our  means  at  the 
present  day."(l)  John  Drew,  from  Wales,  who  settled  at  Plymouth,  as 
early  as  1660,  is  believed  to  have  been  a  ship-carpenter  ;  and  a  number 
of  his  descendants,  in  that  and  other  times,  pursued  the  business — one  of 
them  at  Halifax,  on  the  Winetuxet,  a  small  branch  of  Taunton  River. 

2.  Ship-building  in  Massachusetts.— In  the  records  of  the  Governor 
and  Company  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  it  is  stated,  April  17,  1629,  that 
they  had  *'six  shipwrights,  of  whom  Robert  Molton  is  chief";  and  in 
May  following  it  was  recorded  that  provision  had  been  sent  over  "  for 
building  ships,  as  pitch,  tar,  okum,  tools,  etc.,"  and  it  was  proposed  to 
set  apart  a  house  for  such  stores,  to  make  an  inventory  of  them,  and  to 
give  Molten  the  charge  of  the  whole.  Fishing  vessels  were  to  be  built 
on  shares.  The  first  vessel  ever  built  in  Massachusetts — Plymouth  being 
then  a  separate  colony — was  a  bark  launched  at  Mystic  (now  Medford) 
on  the  fourth  of  July,  1631,  and  named  by  Governor  Winthrop,  to  whom 
she  belonged,  "The  Blessing  of  the  Bay."  In  the  course  of  the  season 
this  vessel  made  several  coasting  trips,  and  soon  after  visited  Manhattan 
and  Long  Island.  On  this  occasion,  Mr.  Winthrop  says,  the  sailors  were 
surprised  at  seeing,  at  Long  Island,  Indian  canoes  of  great  size.  Some 
of  these  specimens  of  aboriginal  boat  building  were  capable  of  carrying 
eighty  persons.  The  natives  were  no  doubt  equally  amazed  at  the  pro- 
portions and  novel  architecture  of  the  largest  vessel,  probably,  that  had 
yet  floated  on  the  waters  of  the  Sound.  Another  vessel  of  sixty  tons, 
called  the  "  Rebecca,"  was  built  in  1633  at  Medford,  where  Mr.  Cradock, 
the  first  governor  chosen  by  the  Company,  had  a  shipyard.  A  ship  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  tons  was  built  at  Marblehead  by  the  people  of 
Salem  in  1636. 

The  business  appears  to  have  received  its  first  impulse  about  this  time 
from  the  same  cause  which  threw  the  colonists  upon  their  own  resources 
for  the  supply  of  many  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  They  had  been  hitherto 
supplied  with  all  but  their  corn  and  fish,  by  the  many  emigrant  ships 
which  had  yearly  added  to  their  numbers.  A  suspension  of  this  emigra- 
tion was  brought  about  by  the  civil  wars  in  England,  and  the  diminished 
intercourse  caused  thereby  left  them  dependent  on  mercantile  enterprise 
alone,  which  the  state  of  navigation  then  rendered  precarious  in  the  ex- 
treme. "  The  general  fear,"  says  Governor  Winthrop,  in  his  Journal, 
"  of  want  of  foreign  commodities,  now  our  money  was  gone,  and  that 
things  were  like  to  go  well  in  England,  set  us  on  work  to  provide  shipping 

(1)  L  Mass.  Hist  CoU.,  i.  278. 
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of  omtmmi  for  iriddi  cud  Mr.  Peter,  being  a  maii  of  rtaj  piiblle  spirit 
•Dd  ililgskr  aetifi^  for  all  ooeaiioiii^  procured  some  to  Join  for  bnOding 
atUp  at  Saleiii  of  three  hundred  tons,- and  the  inhabitants  of  Boston 
stirred  qp  bjhis  example^  set  upon  the  bnilding  another  1^  Boston  of  one 
kmdred  and  fiH^  tons.  The  ntffk  was  hard  to  aocomplbh  forwant  of 
aoD^,  ale. ;  bat  onr  shipwi^hts  were  content  to  take  snch  paj  as  the 
eoQ&tiy  aoaU  make.''    Com  was  that  jear  made  a  legal  tender  for  debt 

Bib  qpeaks  in  another  place  of  the  2Vtal,  of  about  one  hundred  and 
dxif  torn,  piobablj  the  ressd  alluded  to  abore,  as  the  first  ship  built  at 
Boston.  She  sailed  for  BQboa  on  4th  Jun^  1$4S;  with  Thomas  Grares 
ss  mastn;  kden  with  fish,  ''which  she  sold  thore  at  a  g^ood  rate,  and 
ftom  theiiee  she  freii^ted  to  Malaga,  and  arrired  there  this  daj  (Mardk 
88, 164t,  O.  8.)  laden  with  wine,  fruit,  oil,  iron,  and  wool,  whidh  was  a 
great  advantage  to  the  country  and  ga?e  encouragement  to  trade. "  Thus 
sarfy  began  the  circuitous  and  profitable  trade  to  distant  ports,  in  which 
eolcBial  Tessels,  aino  remote  period,  bore  so  prominent  a  share. 

In  1642  fiTc  other  vessels,  afl  of  considerable  sise,  were  built  at  Boston, 
Pljmouth,  Dorchester,  and  Salem ;  and  in  1644,  two  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  and  two  hundred  tons  respectively,  were  boilt  at  Cambridge  and 
Boston,  which  sailed  for  the  Canaries  with  pipe  staves,  fish,  etc.  A  ship 
of  three  hundred  tons  was  built  at  Boston  in  1646. 

"New  England's  First  Fruits,"  a  work  published  in  London,  in  1643, 
thus  refers  to  the  subject :  "  Besides  boats,  shallops,  boyes,  lighters,  pin- 
naces, we  are  in  a  way  of  bnilding  ships  of  one  hundred,  two  hundred, 
three  hundred,  four  hundred  tonne :  five  of  them  are  already  at  sea,  many 
more  in  hand  at  this  present." 

In  October,  1641,  the  Court  enacted  that,  "Whereas,  the  country  is 
now  in  hand  with  the  building  of  ships,  which  is  a  business  of  gpreat  im- 
portance for  the  common  good,  and  therefore  suitable  care  is  been  taken 
that  it  will  be  well  performed,  according  to  the  commendable  course  of 
England  and  other  places,  it  is  therefore  ordered  surveyors  be  appointed 
to  examine  any  ship  built,  and  her  work,  to  see  that  it  be  performed  and 
carried  on  according  to  the  rules  of  the  art." 

A  ship  was  that  year  built  at  the  Point,  now  called  Warren  Bridge 
Avenue,  by  Francis  Willoughby,  afterward  Deputy  Governor  of  Massa- 
chasetts,  who  was  a  merchant,  and  did  much  to  improve  Boston  by  building 
wharves  and  in  other  ways. 

In  May,  1644,  the  Assembly  granted  the  ship-builders  an  act  of  in- 
corporation, which  states  that :  "  For  the  better  building  of  shipping,  it 
is  ordered  that  there  be  a  company  of  that  trade,  according  to  the  manner 
of  other  places,  with  power  to  regulate  building  of  ships,  and  to  make 
snch  orders  and  laws  among  themselves  as  may  conduce  to  the  public 
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good."  Sach  a  charter  seems  to  admit  a  sufficient! j  liberal  interpretation. 
Captain  Johnson  says,  in  1647 :  ''  Many  a  fair  ship  had  her  framing  and 
finishing  here,  besides  lesser  vessels,  barques  and  ketches ;  many  a  master, 
besides  common  seamen,  had  their  fir^t  learning  in  this  colony.  Boston, 
Charleston,  Salem^  Ipswich,  etc.,  our  maritime  towns,  began  to  increase 
roundly,  especially  Boston — the  which,  of  a  poor  country  Tillage,  in 
twice  seven  years  is  become  like  unto  a  small  city. " 

"  The  people  of  New  England  at  this  time,^  says  Hubbard,  A.  D. 
1646-51,  "began  to  flourish  much  in  building  ships  and  trafficking 
abroad,  and  had  prospered  very  well  in  these  affairs,  and  possibly  began 
too  soon  to  seek  great  things  for  themselves  ;  however,  that  they  might 
not  be  exalted  overmuch  in  things  of  that  nature,  many  afflictive  dis- 
pensations were  ordered  to  them  in  this  lustre,  which  proved  a  day  of 
great  rebuke  to  New  England ;  for  the  first  news  they  heard  from  Europe 
in  the  year  1646,  was  the  doleful  report  of  two  of  their  ships,  that  were 
wrecked  the  winter  before  upon  the  coast  of  Spain,  one  of  which  was 
built  in  the  country  the  former  year  by  Captain  Hawkins,  a  shipwright 
of  London,  who  had  lived  divers  years  in  the  country  before,  and  had 
with  others  been  encouraged  to  fall  upon  such  dealings  as  he  had  formerly 
been  acquainted  with.  At  the  last  he  had  built  a  stately  ship  at  Boston, 
of  four  hundred  ton  and  upward,  and  had  set  her  out  with  great  orna- 
ment of  carving  and  painting,  and  with  much  strength  of  ordnance.  The 
first  time  she  was  rigged  out  for  the  sea  was  the  23d  of  November,  1645, 
when  they  set  sail  for  Malaga  with  another  ship  in  her  company,  whereof 
Mr.  Karman  was  master."  He  then  gives  a  narrative  of  her  loss  at  sea 
with  nineteen  persons  on  board.  Another  ship  of  two  hundred  and 
sixty  tons  built  at  Cambridge,  and  which  sailed  the  same  year  for  the 
Canaries,  he  tells  us,  was  "  set  upon"  by  an  Irish  man-of-war  with  seventy 
men,  and  twenty  pieces  of  ordnance,  the  New  England  ship  having  but 
thirty  men  and  fourteen  pieces ;  the  latter  got  off  with  the  loss  of  two 
men.  This  action  Mr.  Cooper  regards  as  the  first  regular  naval  combat 
in  which  any  American  vessel  is  known  to  have  been  engaged.  Another 
vessel  of  one  hundred  tons,  built  at  New  Haven,  was  lost  the  same  year, 
with  seventy  persons  and  a  cargo  of  wheat 

By  papers  delivered  to  the  Commissioners  of  King  Charles  on  the  16th 
of  May,  1665,  it  appears  that  Massachusetts  then  had  the  following 
ships  and  tonnage,  viz. :  about  eighty  of  from  twenty  to  forty  tons,  about 
forty  from  forty  to  one  hundred  tons,  and  about  a  dozen  ships  above  one 
hundred  tons,  making  in  all  over  one  hundred  and  thirty  sail. 

In  October,  1667,  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  having  received 
information  "  that  divers  unskillful  persons  pretending  to  be  shipwrights, 
do  build  ships  and  other  vessels  in  several  parts  of  this  country,  which 
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are  rery  defective,  both  of  matter  and  form,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the 
merchants  and  owners  and  the  danger  of  many  men's  lives  at  sea/'  ordered 
a  committee  of  five  (one  of  whom  was  Captain  Edward  Johnson,  cited 
on  the  last  page)  to  draw  ap  and  present  suitable  laws  for  the  regulation 
of  the  business. 

On  the  same  occasion  an  order  was  made  to  encourage  the  building  of 
a  dry  dock,  by  which  it  was  decreed  that  any  person  who  should  under- 
take the  construction  of  such  a  dock  in  a  suitable  place  in  Boston  or 
Charlestown,  fit  to  take  in  a  ship  of  three  hundred  tons,  should  have 
liberty  to  do  so  with  a  monopoly  of  the  privilege  for  fifteen  years.  In 
April,  1668,  the  enjoyment  of  the  right  was  extended  to  twenty-one 
years  to  the  person  who  should  build  and  keep  a  dock  in  repair. 

The  Court  in  May,  166t,  laid  a  tonnage  duty  of  half  a  pound  of  gun- 
powder, or  its  equivalent  in  money,  per  ton  on  all  ships  and  vessels  above 
twenty  tons  burden,  not  belonging  within  the  jurisdiction  or  principally 
owned  within  it.  The  duty  was  levied  on  every  voyage  and  was  chiefly 
designed  for  the  support  of  the  fort.(l) 

In  Dec,  16t3,  the  ship  Anthony  and  a  ketch,  were  ordered  to  be  fitted 
oat  for  the  defense  of  the  coast  and  the  vessels  of  the  province,  some  of 
which  had  been  taken  by  the  pirates  and  the  Dutch  of  New  Netherland. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  energy  with  which  this  business  was  prosecuted 
in  Massachusetts  from  the  earliest  period,  it  is  mentioned  that  upon  the 
North  River,  crooked,  narrow,  and  shallow  at  low  water,  ships  were 
built  of  the  size  of  three  and  four  hundred  tons  throughout  its  whole 
course.  ScilucUe,  at  its  mouth,  was  long  noted  for  its  Ship-building. 
An  early  chronologist  believes  the  art  of  Ship-building,  so  early  estab- 
lished at  North  River  and  Boston,  may  be  traced  to  the  dock-yards  of 
Chatham  on  the  Med  way.  In  1666,  Edward  Goodwin,  of  Boston,  a 
shipwright  from  Chatham,  in  Kent,  purchased  a  plantation  at  Scituate, 
where  he  commenced  the  business.  Edward  and  Micuael  Wanton, 
the  former  believed  to  be  the  ancestor  of  several  governors  of  Rhode 
Island,  whither  he  subsequently  removed,  carried  on  Ship-building  at 
Scituate  as  early  at  least  as  1610.  The  barque  Adventure^  of  forty  tons, 
owned  by  the  people  of  Scituate  and  Marshficld,  in  1681  engaged  in  the 
West  India  trade.  The  fishery  then,  as  well  as  later,  greatly  stimulated 
this  department  of  industry.  Not  long  after  the  close  of  the  Revolution, 
it  was  declared  by  an  intelligent  writer  to  be  of  more  value  to  Massachu- 
setts than  would  be  the  pearl  fisheries  of  Ceylon.  This  business  was 
actively  pursued  by  the  inhabitants  of  Scituate.  They  had  in  1770  over 
lliirty  sail  of  vessels  in  the  mackerel  fishery.     From  Forstcr's  Ship-yard 

(1)  KtfcorJf  of  Gov.  BDd  Cumpany,  vol.  ir.,  pp.  331,  311,  o~Z. 
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upon  the  Scitnate  side  of  the  river,  ships  of  five  hundred  tons  were  tamed 
out.  The  aggregate  of  the  tonnage  of  ship-rigged  vessels  built  there  in 
the  last  century  would,  if  known,  be  a  considerable  item  in  the  domestic 
tonnage  of  Massachusetts. 

Salem,  so  early  incited  to  the  same  branches  of  industry  by  Mr.  Peters, 
long  prosecuted  Ship-building  with  great  enterprise.  Hardy's  Cove,  on 
South  River,  was  in  167*7  a  principal  locality  for  that  business.  The 
shipping  of  that  and  other  towns  suffered  much  by  the  Indians  at  this 
time.  They  captured  in  1677  about  fifteen  Ketches  belonging  to  Salem. 
A  prominent  ship-builder  in  the  town  in  1690  was  Kichabd  Holung- 
woRTH,  who  owned  the  property  now  or  recently  in  the  possession  of  the 
Hawthorne  family.  Boston  and  Salem  together,  in  1735,  owned  about 
25,000  tons  of  shipping.  The  reputation  of  Salem  for  commercial  enter- 
prise was  at  that  time,  and  long  after,  second  only  to  that  of  Boston. 
For  several  years  previous  to  1721  it  cleared  yearly  about  80  vessels  on 
foreign  voyages,  and  in  1748  about  130. 

The  enterprise  of  her  merchants,  ship-owners,  and  seamen,  among  the 
earliest  and  most  conspicuous  of  whom  were  the  Derbys,  gave  ample  em- 
ployment to  her  ship-yards.  A  marine  society  was  formed  there  in  1766, 
and  incorporated  in  1771.  This  town  has  also  the  honor  of  having  pro- 
duced from  the  bosom  of  that  adventurous  class  the  distinguished  mathe- 
matician, Nathaniel  Bowditch,  to  whom  the  ship-owners,  merchants, 
and  mariners  of  Europe  and  America  are  more  indebted  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  life  and  property  than  to  any  other  man  this  country  has  produced. 
While  he  was  himself  a  mariner,  and  practically  acquainted  with  the 
wants  of  those  who  "  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,"  he  prepared  with 
marvelous  accuracy  his  Practical  Navigator,  which,  as  the  London 
Athenosum  has  observed,  "goes  both  in  American  and  British  craft  over 
every  sea  of  the  globe,  and  is  probably  the  best  work  of  the  sort  ever 
published." 

Newburyport  was  formerly  celebrated  for  the  extent  and  excellence  of 
its  Ship-building,  as  well  as  its  commerce.  Its  vessels  were  in  repute  in 
Great  Britain  no  less  than  throughout  the  Colonies.  It  appears  by  the 
Town  Records  that  Ezra  Cottle  commenced  Ship-building  near  the  foot 
of  Federal  street  in  that  town  as  early  as  1698.  In  1723  the  same  busi- 
ness was  carried  on  in  the  locality  known  as  Thorla's  Bridge.  The  town 
was  noted  for  the  number  of  vessels  yearly  turned  out  from  its  ship-yards. 
The  business  declined  considerably  after  the  commencement  of  the  Revo- 
lution. The  Continental  frigates  Boston  and  Hancock  were  built  there, 
besides  many  large  private  armed  vessels  during  the  war.  In  1772  ninety 
vessels  were  built  there;  in  1788  only  three.  Notwithstanding  the  re- 
verses which  overtook  all  commercial  towns  during  that  period,  New- 
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Mztoen  jeaiii  was  incieased  to  81|n4  tons.  Ito  repntalioii  in  this  braneh 
b  ttin  BMintninecL 

New  Bedford  was  fiunons  in  Ship-bnQding  long  before  tbe  B^rolntion, 
and  allbongb  il  snifefed  damage  in  IttS  to  the  extent  of  nearlj  £100,000, 
il  early  reeoTered  ito  raterprise.  The  Tillagea  of  Westport,  Rochester, 
Warehaoii  and  Dartmonth,  in  its  immediaUtTieinity,  were  Bttle  more  than 
Awards,  and,  with  the  town  itself,  were  engaged  in  suppljing  Tessels 
aad  boats  for  thesereral  branches  of  the  fishery  in  which  its  mariners 
were  engaged.  The  Ood,  Mackerel,  and  particnlarij  the  Whale  Fishery, 
ansi  be  regarded  as  the  diief  snj^rt  of  the  Ship-biUlding  interests  of 
Am  Col<niies. 

Unto  the  close  of  the  last  centnry  this  was  the  principal  fish-prodneittg 
eonntry  of  the  world.  The  whale  fishery  was  a  means  of  bringing  into 
serriee  a  larger  class  of  ressels  than  had  been  preTionsly  constmcted. 
This  indnstry  had  been  carried  on  in  boats  near  onr  shores  from  the 
earilest  p«ted,  and  in  1690  was  commenced  on  a  large  scale  by  the 
hardy  seamen  of  Nantncket.  After  the  "  shore  whaling"  began  to  fail, 
an  aged  man,  concerned  for  tbe  fntnre  interests  of  tbe  class,  pointed  to 
tbe  ocean,  and  prophetically  exclaimed,  "There  is  a  green  pasture,  where 
oar  children's  grandchildren  will  go  for  bread."  Tbe  people  of  Nan- 
tncket,  with  those  of  New  Bedford,  who  were  from  tbe  same  stock,  were 
the  first  to  push  that  arduous  enterprise  among  the  denizens  of  the 
Southem  Seas.  It  was  tbe  school  in  which  American  seamen  acquired 
that  maritime  skill  which  has  covered  the  ocean  with  our  merchant 
fleets. 

Salisbury,  Massachusetts,  a  few  miles  from  Newburyport,  was  from  an 
early  day  a  principal  Ship-building  station,  in  which  business  it  continued 
active  until  tbe  Revolution.  A  frigate  of  thirty-two  guns,  launched  at 
Salisbury  about  the  time  of  the  Treaty  of  Amity  and  Commerce  with 
France  in  1778,  and  from  that  circumstance  named  the  "Alliance,"  was 
the  favorite  of  tbe  Navy  and  the  American  people  during  the  remainder 
of  the  war,  filling  the  place  in  the  public  regard  afterward  occupied  by 
the  "Constitution"  frigate.  She  was  a  beautiful  vessel  and  a  swift 
sailer,  and  after  the  war  was  converted  into  an  East  Indiaman. 

In  addition  to  Boston,  and  tbe  other  places  we  have  named,  the  busi- 
ness was  actively  prosecuted  in  colonial  times  at  Medford,  where  it  first 
commenced,  and  at  Cbarlestown,  Ipswich,  Haverhill,  and  several  other 
places,  in  which  it  is  still  conducted.  Some  of  these  carried  it  on  to  a 
greater  extent  than  they  have  done  since  that  time.  In  the  counties 
of  Essex,  Middlesex,  and  Suffolk,  tbe  business  has  always  been  a  con- 
siderable one. 
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3.  Ship-Buildino  in  the  District  of  Maine. — In  Maine,  then  and 
long  after  a  district  of  Massachusetts,  upon  the  nameroos  bays,  coves, 
and  streams  near  the  seaboard,  in  localities  now  destitute  in  a  great 
measure  of  the  timber  formerly  so  abundant.  Ship-building  was  com- 
menced with  energy  almost  as  early  as  in  any  part  of  the  country.  It 
was  begun  there  some  time  previous  to  the  acquisition  by  Massachusetts 
of  a  right  to  the  territory  by  purchase  from  the  heirs  of  Gorges  in  1677. 
Captain  John  Smith,  the  hero  of  Yirginia,  visited  the  coast  in  1614  for 
the  purposes  of  trade  and  fishing,  and  at  the  island  of  Monhegan,  in 
Lincoln  County,  erected  dwellings  and  built  a  number  of  fishing  boats. 
There,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  New  England  provinces,  the  fishery  was 
the  principal  occasion  of  the  settlement  of  many  towns,  and  a  source  of 
profit  and  even  wealth  to  many  early  settlers.  It  was  the  great  means 
of  fostering  the  Ship-building  interests.  Next  to  these,  the  conversion 
of  the  abundant  timber  which  densely  clothed  the  banks  of  all  the  eastern 
rivers  furnished  the  most  profitable  return  for  labor.  Timber,  con- 
verted into  masting,  lumber,  staves,  shingles,  and  other  merchantable 
forms,  by  axemen  and  numerous  saw-mills,  was  floated  to  the  tide-waters, 
where  vessels  were  built  to  convey  it  along  with  their  fish  to  England, 
Spain,  the  Canaries,  and  West  India  Islands,  and  other  foreign  and 
domestic  ports,  to  be  exchanged  for  the  manufactures  of  Europe,  salt, 
wines,  and  tropical  products,  or  provisions  from  the  Southern  Colonies. 
The  vessels  were  often  sold  in  foreign  ports  after  the  discharge  of  their 
cargoes,  the  great  cheapness  with  which  they  were  constructed  enabling 
their  owners  to  do  so  at  a  good  profit,  and  at  a  less  price  than  those 
built  in  other  countries.  These  branches  of  industry  combined,  consti- 
tuted for  two  hundred  years  the  principal  occupations  of  the  people  of 
Maine  and  parts  of  New  Hampshire,  and  enlivened  with  enterprise  many 
places  in  which  the  hum  of  the  factory  has  succeeded  to  the  ring  of  tho 
axe  or  the  clatter  of  the  saw-mill,  and  others  still  which  are  now  the  sites 
of  flourishing  cities. 

Femaquid  Point,  twelve  miles  north  of  Monhegan,  was  an  early  fish- 
ing station,  much  frequented  by  the  English  on  the  first  settlement  of 
Maine,  at  which  Ship-building  was  also  carried  on.  At  this  place  was 
bom,  in  1650,  Sir  William  Phipps,  the  first  Royal  governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, who,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  commenced  an  apprenticeship  to 
the  Ship-building  Art.  On  the  completion  of  his  service  he  worked  at 
the  trade  for  a  time  in  Boston,  and  subsequently  engaged  in  it  on  his 
own  account  on  the  Sheepscote  Kiver,  east  of  the  Kennebec,  where  he 
built  a  ship  for  merchants  in  Boston.  He  afterward  abandoned  the 
business  for  a  maritime  life,  and  was  knighted  by  James  the  Second 
in  consideration  of  his  having,  in  1687,  successfully  conducted  an  expedi- 
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lion  fn  seitrch  of  a  Spanish  nreck  sank  near  nispaniola,  from  wltich 
properly  to  the  valae  of  ^300,000  wna  recorcrcd.  Tbia  laid  the  Tounda* 
Hm  of  bis  future  wealth,  although  it  is  aaid  his  generosity  allowed  him 
IVnociTC  only  i:i6,000  as  hi»  own  share.  lie  was  afterward  conspicuoai 
k  tfae  affairs  of  the  New  England  prorincea. 

At  KiBery  Fainl,  on  the  Piscataqna,  opposite  Portsmooth,  N.  H.,  tha 
oUmt  corporate  town  in  the  State,  Ship-buitiiing  was  also  succcnsfully 
condactcd  at  a  rery  early  period,  Tbia  place,  in  1696,  gave  birth  to 
Boother  disilngnished  Provincial,  Sm  Wiluam  Petpekeu,  an  emiuent 
menhaot  of  Mass.,  who  was  also  long  identiSed  nilh  the  lltibing  and  ship- 
building industry  of  the  provinee.  Ilii  father,  William  Pepperell,  a 
Mtlve  of  Taristock,  near  Kxeter,  in  Cornwall,  England,  while  a  yonng 
man  in  hnmble  L-ircamstwices,  came  to  the  l.ilcs  of  Shoals,  nine  miles 
wotfa  of  Kittcry,  in  1G75,  in  a  fishing  vessel,  that  place  being  celebrated 
for  producing  the  delicate  dun/ish,  which  sell  much  higher  than  cod. 
Afler  four  or  Gtc  years  spent  in  the  business,  he  removed  to  Kiltery,  and 
married  llie  duHghttr  of  an  old  ship-builder,  John  Bray,  who  conducted 

llj,-  .hi;.  :i-.l  t„,„t.l.-,;i.]i,--    l>i.-;iir.s    laivi'ly  tiflrT  iho  Mndil.-iion  of  King 

Philip's  war  had  rendered  property  more  safe.  The  Pepperells  also  built 
many  vessels  for  themselves  and  others,  and  had,  at  times,  over  one  hnn- 
dred  Bail  on  the  Banks  of  Kewfonndland,  either  manned  by  them  or  let 
on  share!),  engaged  in  the  fisheries,  and  they  traded  largely  with  aonthem 
pons.  The  elder  Colonel  Pepperell,  died  in  1734,  after  having  filled 
several  offices,  civil,  Jadicial  and  military.  His  operations  at  an  early 
period  appear  to  have  been  extended  to  other  rivers  than  the  Piscataqna, 
and  vessels  were  bnilt  for  him  at  Saco,  where  he  afterward  purchased 
large  tracts  of  land,  now  covered  by  the  factories  and  improvements  of  that 
place.  A  letter  from  him  to  Captain  John  Hill,  Commander  of  the  Fort 
at  Saco,  in  Kovember,  1 696,  the  year  in  which  bis  son,  Sir  William,  was 
bom,  exhibits  the  energy  of  the  man,  a  needful  virtue  in  those  perilons 
days,  and  illustrates  the  cnstomaof  the  times  among  ship-builders. (I) 

For  some  years  previous  to  the  French  war,  Ship-building  had  been 
active  and  profitable  in  Maine,  and  large  numbers  were  to  be  seen  on  the 
itocks,  as  well  u  througbont  New  England  generally.  The  Bereral  colonies 

[l)"gir— VitbmnchtioDlilBlhaTagDittii    laarg  imnicdiatslj.    fiat  I  ihall  lova  it  to 

to  dcppalch  Ihtm  wilb  ail  tpeid  ;  for,  if  all  tbem  daj  and  night ;  tot,  >lr,  It  vill  ba  dio- 

tLinga  ba  nmij,  tbef  ms;  be  fltted  to  Iea*e  geronp  tarrring  than,  on  acoonst  of  hoalila 

in  two  daji  aa  wall  ■■  in  reian  jaaia.     If  lavagaa  in  Iha  rioinity;  and  it  will  be  rtrj 

jon  and  tba  CarpSDlar  think  it  coDTaniant,  aipaDiIra  to  keep  tha  man  npon  paj.     I 

and  tba  gronnd  baa  not  too  mncb  daicant,  ggnd  jon  a  barrel  of  nira,  ud  than  i>  a  caak 

I  think  it  mtj  Im  nra  and  beltar  to  bend  of  niiia  to  lannch  with." 
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of  New  England  had  in  1741,  about  one  thousand  sail  engaged  in  the 
fishery,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  was  probably  of  home  construction,  as 
vessels  were  frequently  built  for  English  and  foreign  merchants.  After 
the  peace  it  revived  again,  and  the  ship-yards  of  Maine  turned  out  great 
numbers  of  the  new  class  of  vessels,  called  Schooners,  which  were  found 
particularly  useful  in  fishing,  one  of  them  being  worth,  in  the  cod-fishings 
two  of  the  shallops  in  use  before  their  introduction.  The  small  vessels 
built  for  this  service  were  in  great  demand.  They  were  constructed  not 
only  on  the  banks  of  the  larger  rivers  and  in  the  numerous  coves  along 
the  seaboard,  but  far  up  the  smaller  tributary  streams  at  the  head  of 
navigation,  and  sometimes  at  considerable  distance  from  the  river,  to 
which  they  were  drawn  on  sledges  in  the  winter  season.  They  were  not 
unfrequently  built  two  or  three  miles  from  the  water,  and  as  timber  became 
scarcer,  were  occasionally  framed  several  miles  inland,  and  then  taken  apart 
and  transported  to  the  water-side,  where  they  were  reconstructed  and 
launched. 

In  addition  to  Pemaquid  and  Kittery,  which  included  the  two  Ber- 
wicks  and  Elliot,  the  towns  of  Wiscasset,  Warren,  Portland,  or  Falmouth, 
and  other  places  on  the  Casco  and  Penobscot  Bays,  on  the  Kennebec, 
Saco,  St  George's,  and  more  eastern  rivers,  became  early  engaged  in  this 
business.  Bath,  Bangor,  Brunswick,  and  other  extreme  eastern  towns, 
now  so  extensively  engaged  in  ship-building,  were  settled  at  a  date  con- 
siderably later,  and  had  made  comparatively  little  progress  in  it  during 
the  period  now  under  review.  Bath,  which  has  now  a  registered  tonnage 
of  over  one  hundred  thousand  tons,  was  first  permanently  settled  in  1T56. 
Bangor,  settled  in  1769,  had  in  1790  only  160  inhabitants.  The  vast 
lumber  trade  and  other  business  of  this  town  now  employs  between  two 
and  three  thousand  sail  of  vessels  annually.  A  large  part  of  Falmouth, 
including  Portland,  was  burned  by  an  English  frigate  in  1770.  Ship- 
building has  long  been  an  important  business  of  the  place.  In  1785,  the 
two  towns  owned  5341  tons,  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade,  and  1628  tons 
in  the  fishing  and  coasting  business,  amounting  altogether  to  6969  tons. 
The  tonnage  registered  at  that  port  in  1795,  was  13,798.  Wiscasset 
employed,  in  1789,  thirty-five  vessels  of  2090  tons,  and  in  1795,  registered 
102  vessels  of  9944  tons  in  the  aggregate. 

Ships  were  built  at  this  period  on  the  rivers  of  Maine,  according  to  M. 
de  Rochefaucault,  for  about  $26.50  per  ton,  or  $33.50  all  things  supplied, 
and  were  sold  in  Boston  for  $40  to  $43  per  ton.  The  tonnage  of  Maine 
has  always  been  large  in  proportion  to  her  population.  In  the  beginning 
of  this  century,  it  amounted  to  87,390  tons.  The  yearly  returns  of  new 
tonnage  for  that  State,  now  nearly  equals  one-third  that  of  the  whole 
Union. 


# 
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One  of  file  most  eminent  Bhip-bnilders  in  the  Colonies  at  the  commence- 
Miit  of  tiie  Rerolntion,  and  among  the  first  in  this  country  to  apply  the 
pi&eiples  of  science  in  the  draughting  and  modeling  of  ships,  was  John 
Pkk,  of  Boeton.  Peck  is  said  to  hare  been  ''the  most  scientific,  as  well 
as  tbo  most  snccessfiil  naval  architect  which  the  United  States  had  then 
prodneed.''  The  ships  bnilt  by  him  were  so  superior  to  any  then  known, 
ttal  they  attracted  the  attention  of  Congress,  and  he  was  employed  to 
ImiU  aoma  of  their  ships  of  war.  Bat  his  talents  did  not  bring  him  thai 
peeimiaiy  reward  which  all  who  knew  the  superiority  of  his  skill,  hare 
advilted  was  his  dae. 

Tlie  sneeess  of  Mr.  Peck  as  a  Marine  Architect,  in  combining  the  great 
sswpHah  of  stability,  capacity  and  swiftness,  was  admitted  by  intelligent 
fadgiienL  The  Belisarius,  the  Hazard,  and  the  Battlesnake,  constmcted 
by  iam,  were  known  during  the  war  of  the  Beyolotion  for  their  fast  sailing, 
a  ^lality  to  which  the  American  cruisers  owed  their  efficiency  more  than 
iij  other.  They  were  also  said  to  carry  more  than  others  of  the  same 
It  was  a  common  remark  at  that  period,  that  ''to  hare  a  perfect 
it  must  hare  a  Boston  bottom  and  Philadelphia  sides." 

In  tbe  year  1676,  just  a  century  before  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
tte  following  Tessels  are  said  to  have  been  built  in  Boston  and  its  vicinity, 
aad  then  belonged  to  that  neighborhood,  yiz. : 

80  vessels  between  100  and  250  tons. 
200      "  "  60   "    100    " 

200      "  "  30    "      50     " 

300      "  "  6    "      10     " 

There  were  at  this  time  in  the  Colony,  thirty  Master  Shipwrights.  (1) 
The  trade  of  Massachusetts  in  Hit,  employed  3493  sailors,  and  492 
ships  whose  tonnage  amoanted  25,406.  In  1731,  there  were  600  sail  of 
ships,  and  sloops  of  thirty-eight  thousand  tons  burden,  engaged  in  the 
same  commerce  one  half  of  which  traded  to  Europe.  From  five  to  six 
thousand  men,  and  one  thousand  sail  of  vessels  were  at  the  same  time 
employed  in  the  fisheries.  The  tonnage  employed  in  these  branches  was 
chiefly  home  built.  The  ship-yards  at  that  date  were  actively  employed, 
and  many  vessels  were  sold  in  foreign  ports. 

Dr.  Douglass  has  the  following  observations  on  New  England  Ship- 
building about  the  year  1746.  "  In  New  England  Ship-building,  a  vessel 
fitted  to  sea,  two-thirds  of  the  cost  is  a  profit  to  the  country,  the  other 
third  is  iron,  cordage,  sail-cloth  and  small  stores,  from  Great  Britain. 
The  ships  built  in  Boston,  exceed  all  of  other  building  yards,  the  many 

(1)  3  Umi.  HUt  CoU.  ToL  z.  p.  163 ;  Ilatchinion,  Mass.,  Cooper's  Hist  U.  8.  Narj 
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merchants  and  ship-masters,  good  connoisseurs,  transiently  inspect  them ; 
every  bad  piece  of  timber,  or  length  of  plank  is  censured.  In  Newberry, 
where  they  are  not  mnch  inspected,  the  bailders  act  at  pleasare,  and  as 
the  contracts  are  generally  to  be  paid  in  goods,  they  build  accordingly ; 

thus  a  noted  builder,  T.  W.,  jocosely  said  'that  he  had  built  for a 

calicoe  ship.'  The  other  country  building  places  are  still  worse,  particu- 
larly North  River,  where,  instead  of  what  is  reckoned  ship-timber,  they 
use  forest  wood  of  any  sort ;  these  vessels,  with  repairs,  last  only  two  or 
three  voyages,  and  are  designed  as  a  bite  upon  ship-buyers  at  home."  In 
relation  to  the  business  in  Boston,  he  afterward  remarks :  ''  Ship-building 
is  one  of  the  greatest  articles  of  our  trade  and  manufacture.  It  employs 
and  maintains  about  thirty  several  denominations  of  tradesmen  and  arti- 
ficers ;  but  as  in  all  other  articles,  so  in  this,  more  particularly,  for  a  few 
late  years,  this  country  has  the  symptoms  of  a  galloping  (a  vulgar  expres- 
sion) consumption,  not  so  desperate  but  by  the  administration  of  a  skillful 
physician  it  may  recover  an  athletic  state  of  health,  sublata  causa  tollitur 
effectua.  I  shall  illustrate  the  gradual  decay  of  Ship-building,  by  the 
Ship-building  in  Boston,  meaning  top-sail  vessels. 

Anno  1*738  on  the  stocks  41  vessels  of  6,324  tons. 
"     1743  "  30 

"     1746  "  20 

"     1749  "  15      "  2,450  tons." 

In  1769,  Massachusetts,  according  to  the  tables  of  Lord  Sheffield, 
extracted  from  the  books  of  the  Custom  House  at  Boston,  built  new 
vessels  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven.  Their  registered 
tonnage,  which  was  at  the  rate  of  sixteen  barrels  of  flour  to  a  ton,  and 
was  always  below  the  real  tonnage,  was  eight  thousand  and  thirteen  tons. 
The  amount  was  more  than  three  times  that  of  any  other  Colony,  and  was 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Maryland,  collectively,  which  were  the  next  four  in  amount 
The  average  tonnage  of  each  vessel,  making  an  addition  of  one- fifth  to  the 
registered  amount,  according  to  the  official  direction,  was  about  seventy 
tons,  which  was  below  those  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  South  Caro- 
lina. The  real  tonnage  is  believed  to  have  been  one-third  higher  than 
the  registered,  which  would  give  a  total  of  over  ten  thousand  tons  of  new 
shipping  for  that  year.  The  tonnage  returned  in  that  year  for  Massachu- 
setts and  New  Hampshire,  was  more  than  half  that  of  all  the  Colonies 
now  in  the  Union,  a  proportion  which  was  preserved  by  these  provinces 
in  the  two  years  following. 

The  shipping  cleared  from  the  province  in  the  year  ending  January  5, 
1771|  was  70,284  tons,  and  the  amount  entered  was  65,271,  the  outward 
exceeding  the  inward  by  5,013  tons,  partly  made  up  of  shipping  built  for 
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jiGibOf  wUeli  New  EDghndM  tbte  period,  anaiiallj  sold  aboQt  fifty  rmmU. 
Am  a  brftncb  of  her  manafaetiirei^  the  bnildiiig  of  ships  for  sale  was  always 
a  eoBsiderabk  source  of  profit  and  employment  ia  Massachusetts.  It 
^waa  predieted  by  Lord  Sheffield  in  IISZ,  that  the  bosioess  woald  be  at 
an  eod,  after  the  separation  of  the  Colonies^  if  England,  which  had  always 
been  a  principal  cnstomer,  ceased  to  take  American  shipping.  ITpon 
the  reriyal  of  commerce,  however,  after  the  organization  of  the  Qo?em- 
■mt  nnder  the  present  Constitntioo,  and  the  imposition  of  tonnage  and 
<Klier  discriminating  dnties,  the  basiness  extended  with  greater  rapidity 
than  before  the  war.  The  tonnage  returned  by  the  State,  for  the  year 
fading  March  4»  1791,  of  which  we  are  unable  to  give  the  precise  amonnt, 
k  staled  by  Mr.  Tench  Coze,  in  his  re?iew  of  Lord  Sheffield's  obserfa- 
tioiis^  to  have  exceeded  the  aTcrage  of  Hie  three  ymirs,  1Y69, 17T0,  and 
ITTlf  as  giTen  in  his  Lordship's  tables,  by  three  thousand  seven  hundred 
sad  thirteen  tons.  The  district  of  Maine  alone^  ia  the  eighteen  months 
ptaeeding  December  81, 1792,  built  15,4T6  tons,  although  the  returns 
were  incomplete  for  that  section. 

4.  Ship-buiidino  in  OoiiNicnouT.«-.The  earliest  mention  we  hare  met 
with  of  Ship-building  in  ConnecHcut  is  in  1640,  when  the  General  Court 
dedared:  "It  is  thought  necessary  for  the  comfortable  support  of 
these  plantations,  that  a  trade  in  coUen  toooU  be  sett  uppon  and  at* 
templed,  and  for  the  furthering  thereof  ^t  hath  pleased  the  OoTemot 
that  now  is  (Edward  Hopkins,  1^.)  to  undertake  the  finishing  and 
setting  forth  a  Tessel  with  convenient  speed  to  those  parts  where  the 
said  comodity  is  to  be  had,  if  it  be  phesable,  etc.''  It  is  probable  that 
the  re&sel  was  finished  and  dispatched  for  the  purpose  named ;  for, 
more  than  two  years  after,  in  accordance  with  the  Court's  order,  of 
which  the  above  is  a  part  of  the  preamble,  the  several  towns  had 
agreed  upon  the  pt'oportion  of  the  ''cotten  wooll"  that  each  should 
take  from  Mr.  Hopkins.  The  contingent  for  Hartford  was  £200  worth. 
In  the  same  year  (1642)  the  court  appointed  "Persons  to  take  the  ac- 
count of  what  the  several  towns  will  disburse  toward  the  building  of  a 
shlppe,  and  (if  feasible)  they  have  power  to  engage  workmen  and  to 
carry  on  the  work."  In  that  year  it  was  ordered  that  hemp-seed  should 
be  sown,  or  sold  to  those  who  would  sow — "  For  the  better  furnishing 
the  River  with  cordage  towards  the  rigging  of  shipps."  In  1666,  by 
the  same  authority,  all  vessels  upon  the  stocks  were  exempted  fron> 
taxations  in  that  colony."  (1) 

Soon  after  the  building  of  the  vessel  at  Rhode  Island  for  the  New 
Havea  Colony  in  1646,  which  was  lost  at  sea  on  her  first  v6yage,  the 

(1)  CoIobUI  B«eordi^  voL  1,  pp.  M,  T9 ;  toL  S,  p.  SiS. 
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united  Colonies  of  New  Haven  and  Hartford  built  and  equipped  a  Teasel 
carrying  ten  guns  and  forty  men  to  cruise  on  Long  Island  Sound,  to 
prevent  the  encroachments  of  the  Dutch  in  that  quarter.  This  Mr. 
Cooper  considers  to  have  been  the  first  regular  cruiser  employed  by  the 
American  Colonists,  who  afterward  became  so  efficient  in  that  species  of 
warfare. 

The  attention  of  scientific  and  practical  men  in  England  was  in  1662 
called  to  the  advantages  of  some  of  the  North  American  provinces  for 
Ship -building,  by  Mr.  John  Winthrop  of  Connecticut^  who,  in  Septem- 
ber of  that  year,  while  in  England  as  agent  for  the  Colony  to  obtain  a 
Charter,  read  a  paper  on  this  subject  before  the  Royal  Society,  then  jast 
incorporated.  He  had  been  some  sixteen  years  a  resident  of  Connecticat^ 
but  we  believe  Virginia  was  more  especially  pointed  out  as  affording 
facilities  for  the  business,  on  account  of  the  quality  of  its  timber  and 
abundance  of  naval  stores.  New  England  was  much  indebted  to  the 
practical  and  enterprising  mind  of  Mr.  Winthrop  in  many  of  the  arts ; 
and  his  efforts  on  this  occasion  doubtless  contributed  to  draw  orders  from 
British  merchants,  which  afterward  became  a  profitable  source  of  employ 
in  the  Colonies. 

New  London,  on  the  Thames,  appears  at  an  early  period  to  have 
led  the  way  in  Ship-building  in  Connecticut ;  but  the  vessels  at  first  con- 
structed there  were  for  the  n^ost  part  of  a  small  description.  The  first 
shipwright  in  the  place  was  John  Coit,  whose  master  builder  was  his  own 
son-in-law,  Uugh  Mould.  The  latter  appears  to  have  had  some  reputation 
as  a  builder,  and  the  vessels  turned  out  from  their  ship-yard  were  gener- 
ally called  Mould's  vessels.  Between  1660  and  1664,  they  built  a  con- 
siderable number  of  small  vessels  called  barques,  ranging  in  burden  from 
twelve  to  twenty  tons,  and  in  value  from  fifty  to  eighty  pounds :  one  of 
these,  *'  The  Endeavour,"  made  several  voyages  to  the  West  Indies,  and 
was  sold  in  Barbadoes  for  two  thousand  pounds  of  sugar,  A  vessel 
called  "  The  New  London  Tryall,"  was  built  in  1661  by  John  Elderkin, 
another  of  the  primitive  engineers  of  the  place,  and  one  of  the  original 
grantees  of  the  town,  by  contract  with  merchants  of  New  London  and 
Newport,  which  cost,  exclusive  of  iron-work,  nails,  spikes,  etc.,  two  hun- 
dred pounds  :  this  was  considered  a  great  enterprise  at  that  time.  She 
was  the  first  actual  merchant-vessel  owned  in  that  place.  The  term 
harque,  so  frequently  met  with  in  the  history  of  that  period,  was  applied 
to  any  small  vessel  above  the  size  of  a  boat.  The  shallops  and  pinnaces 
of  that  day  were  little  more  than  decked  boats  of  about  twenty  tons. 
The  "New  London,"  of  seventy  tons,  called  a  ship,  built  by  Mould  h 
Coit  in  1666,  for  merchants  of  New  London,  was  the  largest  vessel  that 
bad  been  boilt  there  up  to  that  time.     Many  of  these  small  craft,  which 


^MAj  ea^j^  in  the  eoastiog  b^rineaa^  bdonged,  as  did  ibeir 
is  part  to  tlteir  mafttot :  and  Nev  Londoa  was  as  mocli  sated 
M  tkttt  period  for  tbeae  coastfaig  TesMs  and  skippen,  as  in  late  yeaia  finr 
Imt  sfluicka  aod  smackmen.  Tojages  wtm,  kowever,  pccasioaally  iiia& 
to  te  West  lodiea,  to  N ewfcMindlaQd,  aad  even  to  Barope.  Witb  the 
Wilds  s  eoDsidenU»le  trade  was  growing  np  already ;  and  in  1661»  wes 
mm  iaIiMrmed  there  was  in  New  London  a  "  still  and  worm,"  recently  set 
19  finr  disdUing  mm  from  the  molasses  procnred  there  in  exchange  for 
the  «ip<Nrt8  of  the  Oolony.  As  early  as  l$68-9,  there  was  a  Company 
at  that  port  for  the  purpose  of  Whale*fishing  in  boali  along  the 
Whaling  was  commenced  abont  eight  years  previons  to  this  by 
Hm  poojde  <tf  Nantncket^  bat  for  many  years  was  confined  principally  to 

The  largest  ship  bnilt  by  Monld  was  the  ''  John  Hester,"  of  ninety  or 
•  hwdred  tons,  in  1678 ;  bat  many  <tf  less  sise,  some  of  which  made 
fSfagea  to  Earope,  were  bailt  by  him.  In  1680,  the  magistrates  of  New 
iMdon  retomed  to  the  Lords  of  Trade  and  Plantations  a  list  of  vessels 
fcsloagiig  to  the  port.  They  consisted  of  two  Aip%  of  seventy  and 
tons  rsspectiTely,  three  ketches  of  abont  fifty,  and  two  sloops  of 
tons  each;  these  together  were  eqnal  to  about  one*thlrd  the  ton- 
ef  the  Colony. 

Ha  entire  nomber  of  vessels  belonging  to  Connecticnt  was  twenty* 
,  vii.:  fonr  ships,  three  pinks,  eight  sloops,  aod  some  other  small 
vessels.  The  total  tonnage  was  only  1050.  There  were  then  iu  the 
Colony  about  tweoty  small  merchants,  who  traded  to  Boston,  New  York, 
Newfoandiand,  and  the  West  Indies.  Popalation  of  the  Colony,  about 
1»,000. 

The  progress  of  all  kinds  of  manafactures  was  slow  in  Connecticat  for 
■any  years.  In  1713  it  was  said  to  own  but  two  brigantines,  about 
twenty  sloops,  and  some  vessels  of  smaller  size;  and  the  number  of  its 
ssamen  was  but  120.(1) 

In  1711,  there  arrived  at  New  London,  within  six  weeks,  fourteen 
sloops  from  Boston.  The  vessels  built  at  New  London  previous  to  this 
time  wa«  chiefly  sloops,  with  occasionally  a  brigantine,  snow,  or  perhaps 
a  brig ;  sloops  were  also  built  in  other  parts  of  the  province.  Joseph 
Wdls  of  Westerly,  and  John  Leeds,  were  ship-builders  of  some  note,  who 
SMceeded  Mould ;  and  larger  vessels  now  began  to  be  produced.  Cap- 
tain John  Jeffrey,  who  had  been  a  master  ship-builder  in  Portsmouth, 
Baglaod,  abont  the  year  1720,  emigrated  to  America,  and  settled  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  at  Oroton,  where  in  1728  be  contracted  with 

(1)  TniaMl'i  HUt  Cms.,  L,  4SS. 
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one  Captain  Sterling,  to  build  the  largest  ship  that  had  been  constmcted 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  received,  on  petition,  from  the  town  of 
Groton,  a  grant  of  land  for  a  bnilding-yard  on  condition  that  he  built  the 
'*  Great  ship."  She  was  built  and  launched  in  1725.  Her  burden  was 
seven  hundred  tons.  Jeffrey  built,  in  addition  to  a  number  of  smaller 
vessels,  another  large  ship  of  five  hundred  and  fifty  tons,  named  "  The 
Don  Carlos,"  which  sailed  for  Lisbon  in  It 33.  New  London  had  now 
acquired  the  reputation  of  building  large  ships. 

In  1730,  an  association  called  "The  New  London  Society  of  Trade 
and  Comifcrce"  was  formed  under  the  patronage  of  the  Assembly.  It 
was  composed  of  about  eighty  members,  belonging  to  the  Colony,  and 
built  and  purchased  a  number  of  vessels,  and  opened  new  channels  of 
enterprise,  in  which  it  prospered  for  a  year  or  two,  but  was  dissolved 
in  1733. 

Oldmixon,  in  1741,  speaks  of  the  convenience  of  New  London  for 
Ship-building,  and  mentions  a  fine  ship  of  two  hundred  to  three  hundred 
tons  built  there,  which  he  saw  at  Bristol.  New  London  was  at  that 
period  a  place  of  some  importance  in  trade,  as  was  also  Norwich,  one  of 
the  oldest  towns  in  the  State.  At  the  Norwich  Navy-yard,  at  a  later  • 
period,  a  frigate  was  built  for  Congress  by  Joshua  Huntingdon.  General 
Jabez  Huntingdon,  of  the  same  place,  owned  at  one  time  previous  to  the 
Revolution,  it  is  said,  about  forty  vessels.  The  latter  was  a  member  of 
the  Council  of  Safety  in  Connecticut  in  1775,  and  sacrificed  his  fortune 
in  the  service  of  his  country,  in  which  he,  with  four  sons  and  two  sons-in- 
law,  entered  wilh  active  zeal. 

Douglass,  in  his  History  of  the  British  Settlements  in  America,  written 
previous  to  1750,  thus  refers  to  Connecticut  Ship-building:  *' In  Connec- 
ticut are  eight  convenient  shipping  ports  for  small  craft,  but  all  masters 
enter  and  clear  at  the  port  of  New  London,  a  good  harbor  five  miles 
within  land,  and  deep  water ;  here  they  build  large  ships,  but  their  timber 
is  spongy  and  not  durable,  it  splits  or  rives  well  into  staves;  small 
vessels  are  built  at  Sea-Brook,  Killingsworth,  New  Haven  or  Wallings- 
ford,  etc."(l) 

Ship-building  was  commenced  at  Essex,  in  Saybrook  township,  in 
1720,  by  John  Tucker.  In  1775,  Uriah  Haydon  built  at  that  place  the 
ship  "  Oliver  Cromwell,"  of  twenty-four  guns. 

About  the  same  time,  this  town  gave  rise  to  a  novel  and  quite  original 
specimen  of  naval  architecture,  which  is  worthy  of  notice  rather  on 
account  of  the  ingenuity  displayed  by  the  inventor,  than  for  the  practical 

(i)  For  the  above  particnlan  we  are  chieflj  indebted  to  the  raloable  History  of  New 
London,  bj  Franoei  Manwaring  Ganlkinf. 
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xMtj  or  liQiiiaiiity  of  the  design,  althoogh  the  priociple  maj  be  one 
eapsble  of  usefhl  application.  This  was  the  constraetion  of  a  sabmarine 
TSMd  contriTed  bj  I>a?id  Bushaell,  of  Sajbrook,  for  the  purpose  of 
blowing  ap  an  enemy's  shipping.  Sabmarine  inrentioniB  were  not  new, 
haTiog  employed  the  ingennitj  of  eminent  mechanics  preWousIj,  as  they 
did  that  of  Fnlton  at  a  later  date.  But  the  contriTance  of  Bnshnell,  of 
vUdi  the  design  was  matured  while  a  student  of  Yato  College^  and 
eanied  ont  immediately  after  his  graduation  in  l*l16,  was  essentially 
diferent^  it  is  said,  from  any  preTious  attempt.  The  structure^  of  which 
a  detailed  account  may  be  found  in  the  Transaciwiu  of  tkt  American 
fkOoBopkioal  Society,  and  in  SiUiman^s  Journal  for  1320,  is  ^ore 
hriely  described  as  "A  machine  for  submarine  navigation,  altogether 
fiffefent  from  any  thing  hitherto  dcTlsed  by  the  art  of  man.  This  ma- 
ebine  was  so  constructed  as  that  it  could  be  rowed  Jiorizontally  at  any 
girea  depth  under  water,  and  could  be  raised  or  depressed  at  pleasure. 
To  this  machiae,  called  the  'American  Turtle'  (from  its  resembkince  to 
two  upper  tortoise  shells  placed  in  contact)  was  attached  a  magazine  of 
powder,  which  was  intended  to  be  fastened  under  the  bottom  of  a  ship, 
wiHi  a  drifing  screw,  in  such  a  way  that  the  same  stroke  which  disen* 
gaged  it  from  the  machine,  should  put  the  internal  clockwork  in  motion. 
His  being  done,  the  ordinary  operation  of  a  gun-lock  at  the  distance  of 
half  an  hour,  or  any  determinate  time,  would  cause  the  powder  to  explode, 
and  leave  the  effects  to  the  common  laws  of  nature.  The  simplicity  yet 
combination  discovered  in  the  mechanism  of  this  wonderful  machine  have 
been  acknowledged,  by  those  skilled  in  physics  and  particularly  hydrau- 
lics, to  be  no  less  ingenious  than  novel.  Mr.  Bushnell  invented  several 
other  curious  machines  for  the  annoyance  of  the  British  shipping ;  but 
from  accidents,  not  militating  against  the  philosophical  principles  on 
which  their  success  depended,  they  but  partially  succeeded." 

In  17Y7  Congress  offered  rewards  for  the  destruction  of  British  ships, 
and  Bushnell  made  an  attempt  on  the  Cerberus  frigate,  Commodore  Sim- 
mons, at  anchor  off  New  London,  in  which  he  destroyed  a  vessel  lying 
near  her.  About  Christmas,  of  the  same  year,  he  sent  a  fleet  of  kegs  down 
the  Delaware,  to  destroy  the  British  ships  which  held  possession  of  the 
river,  and  against  which  fire-ships  had  been  ineffectually  employed. 
Owing  to  the  darkness,  they  were  left  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the 
shipping,  and  were  dispersed  by  the  ice,  but,  during  the  following  day, 
exploded  and  blew  up  a  boat,  occasioning  no  little  alarm  to  the  British 
seamen.  This  circumstance  gave  rise  to  the  humorous  song,  by  Jlon. 
Francis  Hopkinson,  entitled  "  The  BaUle  of  the  Kega,^^ 

Connecticut,  in  1769,  according  to  Lord  Sheffield's  tables,  balll  G/Vy 
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sail  of  vessels,  whose  aggregate  tonnage,  as  entered  with  .the  Begister, 
was  1542  tons. 

In  1774,  according  to  the  same  statistics,  New  York  and  Gonnectient 
together  bailt  new  vessels  to  the  yalae  of  £30,000,  and  in  IffS, 
£22,000.  The  decrease  was  doabtless  occasioned  bj  the  war.  The  ton- 
nage retamed  for  Connecticat  in  March,  1791,  as  having  been  bnilt  ihe 
year  previous,  showed  an  increase  of  534  tons,  or  40  per  cent,  over  the 
average  of  the  years  1769,  1770,  and  1771 ;  showing  the  business  to  have 
increased  as  in  other  States. 

5.  Ship-building  in  Rhode  Island. — In  1646  the  New  Haven  colony 
built  a  ship  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  tons,  at  Khode  Island,  which  seems  to 
have  been  about  the  commencement  of  the  business  there,  where  it  has 
ever  since  been  an  important  branch  of  industry. 

At  Newport,  Bristol,  Warren,  and  other  settlements  on  the  Narragan- 
sett  Bay,  as  well  as  at  Providence  and  several  places  on  Providence  and 
Taunton  rivers,  the  business  was  carried  on  at  an  early  period,  and  sus- 
tained by  the  flourishing  fisheries  and  lumber  trade  of  the  province.  It 
had  probably  made  no  great  progress  previous  to  the  year  1672,  when 
Roger  Williams  went  from  Providence  to  Newport  in  a  log  canoe,  to  hold 
a  controversy  with  the  Quakers  of  that  town.  The  Report  of  the  Lords 
of  Trade,  in  1680,  says  :  "  We  have  no  shipping  belonging  to  the  Colony, 
but  only  a  few  sloops."  In  the  next  twenty-five  yqars  it  appears  to  have 
increased  much.  In  the  ten  years  from  1698  to  1708,  the  number  of  ves- 
sels built  in  the  Colony  was  one  hundred  and  three:  viz.,  eight  ships, 
eleven  brigantines,  and  eighty-four  sloops.  The  entire  number  belonging 
to  the  Colony  at  the  last  date,  was  one  hundred  and  forty. 

In  1704  the  Legislature  of  Rhode  Island  imposed  a  tonnage  duty  on 
all  vessels  not  wholly  owned  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  Colony.  New 
York  followed  the  example  in  1709,  and  Massachusetts  in  1718;  the  act, 
in  the  last  instance,  being  accompanied  by  a  duty,  also,  on  English  goods 
imported,  which  drew  upon  the  Governor  of  that  Colony  a  sharp  rebuke 
from  the  Administration  for  having  assented  to  it. 

Some  time  previous  to  1709,  Edward  Wanton,  a  ship-builder  of  Scitu- 
ate,  in  Massachusetts,  settled  in  Rhode  Island,  where  he  carried  on  the 
business.  In  that  year  the  Colony  purchased  of  him,  for  £400,  the  sloop 
Diamond,  and  the  fourth  part  of  another,  the  Endeavour^  owned  by  him 
and  Henry  Beere,  for  £112  16s.,  for  the  service  of  the  expedition  then 
fitting  out  against  Port  Royal,  in  Nova  Scotia.  This  led  to  the  issue 
of  paper  currency,  which  afterward  injured  the  trade  and  credit  of  the 
Colony.  In  1746  Connecticut  equipped  a  sloop-of-war,  built  in  1740, 
with  100  seamen,  on  the  expedition  against  the  same  place. 

The  increase  of  Ship-building  and  Commerce  previous  to  1722,  led  to 
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tke  etUblishmeot,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Lq^teie,  of  a  manoflie- 
tare  of  sail  dack,  on  which  a  pfemiom  of  twenty  shillings  per  bolt  was 
olbred,  which  was  that  year  paid  to  WilUam  Borden.  Bonntiea  on  heap 
were  abo  g^ven  aboat  the  same  time. 

Pramdence  and  Newport  were,  at  this  time,  rislag  eommercial  towns, 
and,  in  1780,  contained  each  about  8800  white  inbabttaats,  which,  exelu- 
sire  of  negroes  and  a  few  Indians^  was,  unitedly,  about  oae-half  the  poptt* 
Istion  of  the  Colony. 

From  that  date  to  the  BeToluUon,  Newport  rose  rapidly  in  importance, 
sad  became  one  of  the  prindpal  seats  of  opulence  and  reilnement  on  the 
eontinent  Its  West  India  trade  was  immense.  In  1789  upward  of  one 
kmdred  sail  of  vessels  were  owned  there.  Its  importations  of  molaises, 
St  a  later  period,  employed  thirty  distilleries  in  the  manulheture  of  rum,-^ 
a  staple  article  in  the  AfHcan  slare  trade,  which  tarnished  the  fiiir  fame 
of  its  enterprising  traders.  The  whale  fishery  was  also  prosecuted  by 
the  Newport  merchants :  one  of  whom,  Aaron  Lopei,  who  at  one  time 
employed  aboot  thirty  sail  of  Tessels,  was  among  the  first  to  send  ships 
to  the  Falkland  Islands.  This  business,  about  the  year  1769,  employed 
seTentcen  sperm  oil  and  candle  manafactories  in  the  town,  where  there 
were  also  five  or  more  rope-walks.  At  this  time,  when  its  population  was 
about  12,000,  as  many  as  eighteen  West  Indiamen  were  known  to  arrire  in 
a  single  day,  and  there  was  insufficient  wareroom  to  store  its  merchan- 
dise. It  was  considered  a  rash  prediction  that  **  New  York  might,  one 
day,  equal  Newj)ort."  The  port  now  employed  two  hundred  vessels  in 
foreign  trade,  and  between  three  and  four  hundred  coasting  vessels,  and 
had  a  regular  line  of  London  packets.  The  town  felt  the  force  of  English 
resentment,  on  account  of  its  early  resistance  to  government  measures,  in 
the  destruction  of  the  sloop  Liberty,  stationed  in  the  harbor  to  enforce 
the  revenue  laws,  in  1769,  and  has  never  recovered  its  relative  rank. 

Providence,  in  1764,  owned  fifty-four  sail  of  vessels,  of  4320  tons,  and 
in  1791,  bad  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  sail  of  11,943  tons.  Other 
towns  of  Rhode  Island  had  an  active  commerce,  foreign  and  domestic,  in 
colonial  times.  The  commerce  of  the  province  may  well  be  supposed  to 
have  given  much  employment  to  its  ship-yards,  which  were  favorably  situ- 
ated as  to  materials  and  facilities  generally. 

Providence  early  engaged  in  the  East  India  trade,  for  which  a  ship  of 
nine  hundred  and  fifty  tons  was  constructed  in  the  town  a  few  years  after 
*the  peace.  The  number  of  vessels  built  in  Rhode  Island,  in  1769,  was 
thirty-nine,  whose  tonnogc  was  1428  tons,  carpenter's  measurement.  The 
business  increased  considerably  under  the  revenue  laws  of  the  Federal 
Ooveniment. 
6.  New  HAMP8inRE.^Iu  New  Hampshire,  the  building  of  ships  has 
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been  a  prominent  branch  of  business,  from  the  first  settlement  of  the 
Province.  The  first  employments  of  the  people  were  like  those  of  Maine. 
Bat  the  wealth  of  the  Colonji  for  more  than  a  century,  was  found,  to  a 
greater  extent  than  that  of  any  other,  in  the  vast  resources  of  its  primeval 
forests*  Its  first  settlements,  however,  were  made  upon  the  Piscataqua, 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  fisheries,  which  at  once  gave  employment  to 
boat  and  ship-builders.  Sa wing-mills  were  erected  upon  its  rivers  almost 
as  early  as  in  any  part  of  the  country,  and  the  export  of  lumber,  staves, 
and  the  usual  staples  of  our  infant  commerce,  soon  became  a  leading 
interest.  After  the  value  of  colonial  timber  began  to  be  known  in  En- 
gland, this  Province,  which  abounded  in  white  and  red  oak,  pine,  chestnut, 
and  other  valuable  forest  trees,  the  export  of  masts,  spars,  and  ship- 
timber,  became  a  profitable  industry.  The  preparation  of  these  employed 
multitudes  upon  its  large  rivers  and  their  branches,  while  the  building 
of  ships  for  the  fisheries,  for  the  merchant  service,  and  for  the  Royal  Navy, 
was  vigorously  pursued,  at  all  convenient  places.  The  excellence  of  New 
Hampshire  ship-timber,  was  generally  admitted.  Though  possessed  of 
bat  about  eighteen  miles  of  sea-board,  and  a  single  avenue  to  the  ocean, 
the  activity  of  the  lumbering  and  ship-building  branches  on  the  Piscataqua 
and  its  tributaries,  rendered  Portsmouth,  advantageously  situated  at  its 
mouth,  a  principal  seat  of  colonial  commerce.  The  building  of  vessels 
for  home  and  foreign  markets,  was  carried  on  at  that  place,  and  the 
neighboring  towns,  with  no  less  enterprise  than  at  Kittery  Point,  and 
other  places  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 

Of  the  value  of  the  timber,  and  the  ship-building  interest  of  New 
Hampshire,  a  writer(l)  on  its  commerce  and  resources,  thus  speaks." 

**  The  timber  used  iu  the  construction  of  the  Constitution  Frigate,  the  famous 
*01d  Ironsides,*  was  taken  from  the  woods  of  Allenstown,  on  the  border  of  the 
Merrimao,  fifty  miles  from  the  ship-yard.  So  of  the  Independence  74 ;  the 
Congress,  and  several  other  vessels  of  war.  Ships  of  war  were  also  built  at 
Portsmouth  in  early  times,  viz.  :  the  Faulklandof  54  guns,  in  1690  ;  the  Bedford 
Galley,  32  guns,  in  1696;  the  America,  of  40  guns,  in  1749  ;  the  Raleigh,  32 
guns,  in  1776  ;  the  Ranger,  18  guns,  in  1777  ;  and  a  ship  of  74  guns,  called  the 
America^  was  launched  at  Portsmouth,  November  5, 1782,  and  presented  to  the 
King  of  France  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

"  Ship-building  has  always  been  a  considerable  branch  of  business  at  Ports- 
mouth. Prior  to  the  Revolution,  European  traders  came  thither  to  build  ships, 
which  they  could  do  mu^h  cheaper  than  at  home,  by  reason  of  the  large  profit 
on  the  goods  which  they  brought  out  with  them.  The  merchants  of  Ports- 
mouth also  built  numerous  ships  of  200  and  300  tons,  for  the  West  India  trade. 
Most  of  these  were  freighted  with  lumber  and  fish,  live  stock  &o. ;  and  having 
proceeded  to  the  islands,  the  cargoes  were  exchanged  for  sugars,  which  were 
taken  to  England  in  the  same  ships,  and  there  sold  for  merchandise  for  the 

(Ij  J.  B.  Moore,  quoted  in  Macgregor's  Commercial  Statistics  of  America. 
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Colonies.  Other  veflselg  laden  with  spars  and  timber,  proceeded  directly  for 
the  British  ports,  and  were  sold  with  theiy  cargoes  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
eomstlng  trade  to  the  Southern  ports,  was  an  exchange  of  West  India  produc- 
tions for  corn,  rice,  flour  and  naval  stores,  portions  of  which  were  re-exported 
to  Newfoundland  and  Nova  Scotia.  As  early  as  1668,  the  Government  of  Mas- 
tachnsetts,  (which  then  included  Now  Hampshire),  passed  an  order,  reserving 
for  poblic  use,  all  white-pine  trees,  measuring  twenty-four  inches  in  diameter, 
it  three  feet  from  the  ground.  In  the  reign  of  William  III.,  a  Surveyor  of  the 
Woods  was  appointed  by  the  Crown  ;  and  an  order  was  sent  to  the  Earl  of  Bella* 
mont,  to  cause  Acts  to  be  passed  for  the  preservation  of  white-pine  trees  in 
New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  and  New  York.  Under  Queen  Anne,  the 
people  were  forbidden  to  cut  any  trees  without  leave  of  the  Surveyor,  who 
was  ordered  to  mark  all  such  trees  as  were  fit  for  ther  use  of  the  Navy,  and 
keep  a  register  of  them.  A  perpetual  struggle  was  kept  up  between  the  people 
tad  the  Surveyors  ;  fines  were  exacted,  and  trees  were  purposely  destroyed ; 
and  the  subject  was  perpetually  dwelt  upon  by  the  Royal  Governors,  in  their 
dispatches  home/*(l) 

In  answer  to  the  queries  of  the  Lords  of  Trade  and  Plantations,  in 
1730,  the  Governor  reported  the  trade  of  the  Province  to  consist  in  lumber 
ind  fish.  ''  The  number  of  shipping  belonging  to  the  Province  are  fi?e, 
consisting  of  about  fi?e  hundred  tons ;  and  there  are  about  three  or  four 
hundred  tons  of  other  shipping  that  trade  here  (annually)  not  belonging 
to  the  Province." 

(1)  The  lir«t  of  the  phip!«,  named  America,  inferred,  that  the  ship  had  ports  in  her  waist, 

^bove  mcnti'jriC'l,  was  built  under  the  con-  The  poop  had  a  '  folding  breiiitt-work,' grape- 

trol  and  pupirvi>ion  of  Sir  W.  Pej)percll,  of  shot  proof,  or  bulwarks  that  were  lowered 

KiUcrj,  and  was  launched  May  4,  1749  ;  tho  and  hoisted  in  a  minute.     The  quarter-deck 

•eeond  of  the  ^amo  name  was  the  heaviest  ran  four  feet  forward   from   tho  mainmast, 

tbip  ODftnicted  in  America,  up  to  that  time,  and  the  foreca.*-tle  came  well  aft.     The  gang- 

aitd  waf   the  only  one  of  the  three  peventy-  ways  were  wi<le  and  on  the  h.icl  of  th>;  qnar- 

fv>ar'f   ord'Tfl   at   the   eamo  time  that  was  Ur-drck  and  /nrrrastle.     The  ship  had  only 

btiilL      8hc  was   taken   by  tho  British   from  single  quarter  galleries,  and  no  stern-gullery. 

tike   French,  in   an   engagement  on    Ist  of  She  had  fifty  feet  !<ix  inches  beam  over  all, 

Jace.  und  her  inboard   length  on   the  upper  gun- 

Tbo   f  '1"b1:i;^  outline  of  a  de<oriidion  of  deck  was  one  hundre«l  and  eighty-two  feet 

t!>«    Aftt^ria,    by    I'.iul    J(»nos,    ii"   given    in  six  inches.    *  Yet  th'i^  ii\i\\),  thouffh  tht:  I, irrjmt 

C  *<'\'tT'*    lliptnry    of    tho    r.    S.   Navy,   and  of  teventi/  j'nttrt  in   the  trot  Id,  had   wbrn  tho 

Baay  D»t   b.*  uiiiiitore.«lir)g,  as  a  specimen  of  lower  batttry  wa.^  .^utik,  the  air  (da  dilicato 

eariji  na^al   ftr«  hisocture,  in   its  highest  dis-  frigate;   and  n^  prr.-uii  at    llie  distjuu  e  of  a 

}\%}    al    that    itv.",  and    n«  exhibiting  what  mile  could  h:i\t.'  iir.agincil  j-hc  had  a  MTond 

•rr»-  d<'«*n:«-  1  pr  ••.liurities  in  the  construction  buttery.'     I'nf'irtnnutcly  her  intended  arma- 

•f  •bif'«  of  that  day.  ment  is  not  given." 

••  Tn**  upp«  r  de<  k  bulwarks  were  particu-  Of  the  others  mentioned,  the  F<n(lkl(ntd  is 

l»fly   b'-rnU'd  aj»  *  breaf  t-works,  pierced  for  said  to  have  been  the  fir>t  line  of  batlle->hlp 

jpsnf  ;'  hr.<l    he   add.«,   that   all    tho  quarter-  built   in  Anicriea.  and    the  JinUijh   tu  havt 

i!«i.k   and  f.-rt'-a-ile  gun^,  ould  bo  fuught  been  built  in  sixty  days. 
»l  Le«'i  oD  one  side  ;  frum  which  it  is  tu  be 
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From  December,  1T4T,  to  December,  IT 48,  the  clearances  from  Porte- 
mouth,  were  121,  of  the  following  dass,  viz. :  13  ships ;  3  snows ;  20  brigs ; 
57  sloops ;  28  schooners.  -  The  number  entered  at  the  port  during  the 
same  time,  was  73.  There  was  besides  about  200  coasting  sloops  and 
schooners  trading  to  Boston,  Salem,  Khode  Island,  &c.  The  port  had 
little  foreign  trade.  The  number  of  vessels  built  in  New  Hampshire  in 
1769,  according  to  the  Colonial  Custom  House  books  at  Boston,  was 
forty-five  sail,  which  was  about  equal  to  the  excess  of  the  number  cleared 
above  the  number  entered  at  the  port  in  the  years  above  mentioned.  This 
excess  of  clearances,  was,  in  most  of  the  ports  of  the  country,  made  up,  in 
some  measure,  of  vessels  disposed  of  in  foreign  or  domestic  ports.  The 
total  tonnage  of  the  vessels  built  in  1769,  is  given  as  two  thousand  four 
hundred  and  fifty-two  tons,  registered  measurement,  which  is  allowed  to 
have  been  from  one-fifth  to  one-third  below  the  real  burden.  The  aver- 
age tonnage  of  each  vessel  on  the  former  supposition,  was  65  tons.  In 
amount,  the  Province  ranked  next  to  Massachusetts.  Of  sixty-four 
thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy-nine  tons  of  new  shipping,  built 
in  the  colonies  in  the  three  years,  1769,  1770,  and  1771,  rather  more  than 
One  half  was  built  in  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire.  There  were 
entered  for  that  Province,  for  the  year  ending  January  5,  1771,  fifteen 
thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty-two  tons,  and  cleared  twenty  thousand 
one  hundred  and  ninety-two  tons  of  shipping.  The  excess  of  outward 
tonnage,  amounting  to  nearly  five  thousand  tons,  consisted  in  a  great 
measure,  as  before  remarked,  of  vessels  built  for  sale. 

Under  the  revenue  system  adopted  by  the  New  Government  in  1790, 
the  ship-manufacture  of  New  Hampshire,  in  common  with  that  of  other 
building  States,  made  rapid  advances.  The  number  of  ships  built  in  the 
State  in  that  year,  was  only  eight ;  in  the  following  year,  twenty  sail  of 
vessels  were  built  at  Piscataqua,  which  then  owned  33  vessels  of  100  tons 
and  upward,  and  50  under  100  tons  burden,  in  all  83  sail.  Of  277  vessels 
which  cleared  from  the  port  in  that  year,  the  total  tonnage  was  31,097 
tons,  of  which  26,560,  was  American. 

The  extensive  bosiness  in  lumber,  masting,  yards,  and  other  naval 
stores,  carried  on  at  Piscataqua,  employed,  during  the  colonial  period,  a 
very  heavy  description  of  vessels,  called  mast  Hhips^  built  expressly  for 
that  use,  which  were  usually  about  four  hundred  tons  burden,  and  carried 
twenty-five  men,  and  from  forty  to  fifty  good  masts  each  trip.  Exeter  and 
Portsmouth  were  also  largely  engaged  in  the  business.  The  employment 
for  this  class  of  transports,  it  may  be  concluded,  was  large,  from  the  de- 
pendence placed  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Royal  Navy  on  the  timber 
of  these  Provinces. 


OHAPTEB   IT. 
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It  bM  been  ittddeotalljr  meiilioiied  on  a  preTiomi  page,  thai  **  Tbe  Beil* 
ki^"  bofit  al  Hanhaltao,  in  1614»  bj  tbe  Dutch  mMpper,  Adrian  Bioek» 
mA  aUled,  by  an  earl j  chronicler,  a  jacht,  was  the  first  decked  Tessel,  it  if 
bcMavedy  erer  coastrocted  bj  Earopeans  in  this  coontry.  This  little 
yiooeer  crafty  whose  same  so  aptlj  preindicated  the  commercial  aeti?i^ 
W  the  foUoe  city,  after  pasmg  throagh  Hellgate  and  the  Sound,  OTer 
which  had  glided  for  ages  only  the  baric  canoe  of  the  savage,  procee^jsd 
mk  a  Toyage  of  discoTcry ;  and  perpetuated  the  name  of  her  owner,  by 
Iba  dkeoTery  of  Block  Island,  off  Newport  harbor. 

Sbsp-bitiijhko  in  Niw  York. — ^An  early  and  successful  prosecutioa 
of  the  business  of  Ship-building  could  hare  been  more  reasonably  ez« 
pected  of  none  of  the  first  Colonists  of  America,  than  of  the  settlers  at 
Manhattan.  Holland  was  at  that  period,  and  long  after,  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world.  Though  not  possessed  of  a  foot  of 
timl)er,  she  built  and  armed  more  ships  than  all  the  rest  of  Europe. 
"  The  Low  Countries,"  says  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  addressing  the  King  on 
the  subject  of  English  commerce,  about  ten  years  before,  *'  have  as  many 
ships  and  vessels  as  eleven  kingdoms  of  Christendom  have,  let  England 
be  one.  They  build  every  year  near  one  thousand  ships,  although  all 
their  native  commodities  do  not  require  one  hundred  ships  to  carry  them 
away  at  once."  Planted  by  this  commercial  people,  and  by  merchants 
and  capitalists  uf  Amsterdam,  then  the  mercantile  metropolis  of  Europe, 
cxclnsively  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  it  appears  somewhat  surprising  that 
the  facilities  afforded  by  the  new  territory  for  ship-building  were  not  made 
available  to  a  greater  extent,  by  the  parent  nation.  But  the  administra- 
tion of  a  privileged  mercantile  association,  such  as  the  ''  West  India 
Company,^  which,  in  1621,  was  invested  with  a  monopoly  of  its  trade, 
was  unfavorable  to  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  Colony.  The 
Knickerbockers,  who  succeeded  the  first  adventurers,  built,  nevertheless, 
as  we  are  told,  many  small  vessels,  sloops  and  pirogues,  in  which  they 

(69) 
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prosecuted  an  active  Indian  trade,  in  the  bays,  sounds  and  rivers  of  the 
Colony.  It  was  a  complaint  against  the  Company,  by  delegates  sent  to 
the  Hague,  in  1649,  to  procure  a  reform  of  the  government,  that,  among 
other  unnecessary  expenditures,  it  had  built  *^  the  ship  New  Netherlands 
at  a  great  expense.''  She  was  said  to  have  been  of  the  burden  of  eight 
hundred  tons,  and  was  built  about  the  year  1630.  The  carrying  trade 
between  Ilolland  and  America,  and  the  trade  with  Brazil,  where  the  Com- 
pany had  sustained  losses  equivalent  to  ''one  hundred^ns  of  gold,"  were, 
about  this  time,  thrown  open  to  the  Colonists,  and  private  ships  were,  for 
the  first  time,  entered  at  Amsterdam,  and  publicly  advertised  for  New 
Netherlands.  Other  restrictions,  which  had  fettered  commerce,  were  soon 
after  removed,  and  the  trade  of  the  world,  with  the  exception  of  that  to 
the  East  Indies,  and  the  trade  in  Furs,  were  open  to  the  Colonists.  The 
duties  which,  in  1638,  had  been  fixed  at  ten  per  cent,  on  imported,  and 
fifteen  on  exported  goods,  had  left  some  difference  in  favor  of  English 
colonial  bottoms,  by  which  goods  were  imported  first  to  New  England,  and 
thence,  at  a  low  rate,  into  New  Netherlands.  It  was  in  1651  modified, 
by  laying  sixteen  per  cent,  upon  all  such  goods,  except  Tobacco ;  thus 
discriminating  in  favor  of  the  navigation  of  the  Province. 

Up  to  this  time  (1652),  when  the  first  city  magistracy  was  appointed, 
there  was  but  one  small  wharf,  for  the  landing  of  goods  from  scows  and 
small  boats,  which  was  now  extended  to  fifty  feet,  to  accommodate  a  larger 
trade 

Grants  of  land  were  first  made  in  1642,  and,  at  the  date  of  its  capitula- 
tion to  the  English,  in  1664,  a  number  of  property  holders  of  the  ship- 
building profession  resided  iu  the  part  of  the  city  then  known  as  '*  De 
Smit's  Yaley,"  and  afterward  as  the  "  Vly,"  or  "  Fly,"  along  the  shore 
road,  between  Wall  street  and  the  present  Franklin  Square.  Among 
these  were  two  brothers,  Lambert  Huybertson  and  Abraham  Lamberzen 
Mol,  Stoflfel  Elsworth,  Joost  Carelzen,  John  Adriance,  Pieter  Harmenzen, 
and  Pieter  Jansen,  whose  residences  were  all  outside  the  water  gate  or 
city  palisades,  at  Wall  street,  within  which  lived  Dirck  Jansen  Vande- 
venter,  of  tlie  same  business,  and  a  number  of  prominent  traders  and  ship- 
ping merchants.  Govert  Loockermans,  one  of  the  most  extensive  and 
wealthy  of  these,  was  the  father-in-law  of  the  insurrectionist,  Jacob  Leis- 
ler,  and  the  partner  of  the  pilgrim  trader,  Isaac  Allerton,  of  Plymouth. 

In  1672,  the  trade  of  New  York  employed  ten  or  fifteen  vessels,  of 
about  one  hundred  tons  each,  of  which  six  small  ones  only  belonged  to 
the  city.  In  1678  the  shipping  owned  in  the  port  consisted  of  three 
ships  and  fifteen  sloops,  and  other  small  sailing  vessels.  In  that  year  a 
measnre  designed  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  city  was  adopted  by 
Governor  Andros,  who  conferred  upon  its  inhabitants  a  monopoly  of  the 
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I  of  bolting  floor,  and  of  exporting  flour  and  biscnits  from  tho 
«.  The  priyilege  appears  to  hare  been  beneficial  to  the  trade 
rigation  of  the  port,  thongh  donbtless  at  the  expense  of  other 
I  of  the  ProTince.  When  the  Bolting  Act  was  repealed  in  1694, 
petition  of  other  commnnities,  the  shipping  had  increased  to  sixty 
id  one  hundred  and  two  sloops,  and  other  ressels.  The  rermine 
iports  and  exports  had  increased  from  two  thousand  to  six  then* 
>onds  per  annum.'  The  withdrawal  of  the  piirOege  caused 
omplaint,  and  appears  to  have  seriously  damaged  the  trade  and 
dy  the  shipping  interests  of  the  port  Some  merchants  suspended 
lipping  business  altogether,  and  many  mariners  were  thrown  out 
oyment.  The  occurrence  of  war  with  France,  soon  after,  induced 
)  engage  in  Privateering,  which  they  are  reputed  to  hare  carried 
extent  of  preying  on  friendly  ressels;  a  charge  which,  thongh 
r  true  in  some  indiridnal  cases,  was  nevertheless,  with  little  truth 
ly,  laid  at  the  door  of  some  of  the  highest  ftinctionaries  of  the 
re.  The  depredations  of  Captain  Kid,  who  was  regularly  com* 
ed,  and  commenced  his  career  in  this  business/ probably  gave 
Y  to  the  charge.  Others  of  the  distressed  ship-owners  afterward 
into  the  Slave  Trade  with  the  Dutch  possessions  on  the  coast  of 
and  found  great  profit  in  the  iniquitous,  but  at  that  time  perfectly 
traflSc.  In  1683,  the  city  had  enrolled,  by  their  names  and  their 
three  barks,  three  brigantines,  twenty-six  sloops,  and  forty-six 
)ats.* 

>(ficiul  Report  of  Gov.  Dongan,  in  1686,  states  there  were  then 
ng  to  the  Province  nine  or  ten  three-mast  vessels  of  about  eighty 
hundred  tons  burden,  two  or  three  ketches,  a  bark  of  about  forty 
id  about  twenty  smaller  vessels  of  twenty  to  twenty-five  tons  each, 
irhich,  excepting  the  sloops,  traded  with  England,  Holland,  and 
st  Indies.' 

jnsiderable  bad  the  increase  of  shipping  in  the  Colonies  become, 
igland  was  supplied  with  numerous  transports ;  and  a  large  propor- 

Ttrnor  Andro»,  in  1678,  reported        (2)  WaUon'i  Annals  of  New  York,  pagt 

mcrchanla  in  New  York  were  not  150.    The  names  of  some  of  these,  it  is  said, 

i:  "A  merchant  worth  £1,000  or  were  peculiar  indeed.    The  Dutch  affected 

accounted  a  good  and  snbstanUal  higb-ionnding  names  for  their  resrols.    Th« 

t;  a  planter  worth  half  that  in  mor-  foUowing  are  from  an  old  record  of  Tesselt 

iceonnted  rich.  All  the  esUies  may  at  one  time  in  New  York :— The  Angel  Qa- 

d  at  £150,000."    The  number  of  briel,  King    David,   Queen    Esther,  King 

t  New  York  was  then  343,  and  were  Solomon,  Arms  of  Rensellaerwyck,  Arms  of 

contain  ten  persons  to  each,  making  StoTTeeant,  The   Great   Christopher,  Th« 

lUUon  3,430.     In  1696,  they  had  Crowned  Sea  Bears,  the  Spotted  Cow,  ete. 
I  to  5iM  houiei  and  6,000  inhabit-       (8)  Docamentarj  Biit  of  New  York,  L, 

lee. 
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tioQ  of  the  carrying  trade  between  the  two  countries  was  already  con* 
ducted  in  colonial  bottoms. 

In  1696,  the  shipping  of  New  York  had  increased  to  the  nnmber  of 
forty  sqnare-rigged  vessels,  sixty-two  sloops,  and  sixty  boats,  aJthongh 
the  popnlation  did  not  exceed  six  thousand.  There  were  already  quite 
a  nnmber  of  enterprising  merchants,  Dutch,  French,  and  English.  A 
prominent  merchant  and  citizen  of  New  York,  toward  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  Rip  Van  Dam,  who  built  many  vessels,  whick 
were  launched  from  the  rear  of  the  present  Trinity  Church-yard.  His 
dispute  and  lawsuits  with  Governor  Cosby,  respecting  the  salary  of  the 
executive  office  which  the  former  had  filled  ex  officio  for  one  year  pre- 
vious to  the  arrival  of  Cosby,  produced  serious  commotions  in  the  ProT- 
ince,  and  was  an  incipient  stage  of  the  future  conflict  between  imperial 
prerogative  and  favoritism  and  the  assertion  of  colonial  rights  and 
equality. 

'  The  talent  for  invention  was  less  conspicuous  in  the  early  settlers  of 
New  York  than  their  thrift.  In  1693,  however,  an  application  was  made 
to  Governor  Fletcher  "  for  aid  to  perfect  an  invention  to  increase  the 
speed  of  vessels,"  by  one  John  Marsh,  a  carpenter,  who,  on  another  occa* 
sion,  was  an  applicant  to  the  governor  respecting  an  engine  he  had  in* 
vented.  His  petition  states  that  he  was  '*  about  making  A  small  wessell 
that  shall  saile  faster  than  all  others  by  aboundance,  that  this  exsolent 
art  that  I  have  found  out  will  be  mighty ly  for  the  Honour  and  proflte 
of  the  King  and  Kingdome  of  England,  and  Likewise  it  will  be  A 
meaines  to  Advance  New  York."  He  asks  for  a  grant  of  sail-cloth  and 
rigging  to  the  amount  of  seven  pounds,  which  ho  would  repay  to  double 
the  amount  if  he  did  not  perform  what  he  promised.  It  does  not  appear 
in  what  his  invention  consisted.* 

In  1707,  the  Assembly  of  New  York  passed  an  act  imposing  a  tax  or 
tonnage  duty  of  two  shillings  a  ton  on  every  vessel,  the  one  half  of  which 
did  not  belong  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Colony.  According  to  Lyne's 
plan  of  the  city,  made  from  actual  surveys  in  1728,  the  river  fronts  from 
Beekman  street  to  the  northern  limits  of  the  city,  near  the  present  Catha- 
rine street,  was  principally  occupied  by  the  ship-yards  and  docks  of 
ship-builders.  There  were  others  at  different  points  on  the  North  and 
East  rivers.  The  names  of  the  proprietors  indicate  that  the  business  at 
that  date  was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  English  constructors.  In  the  locality 
meptioned,  we  meet  with  the  names  of  Daily's,  Walton's,  French's,  Wes- 
sel's,  Yanase's,  and  Bonnet's  ship-yards.  At  a  later  date  the  business 
was  carried  on  between  Beekman  and  Barling's  slip ;  also  Hunt's  ship* 

(1)  Hoore'f  Patent  Office,  Appendix,  p.  S18. 


pxd  m  IiTiie't  phart  b  pl&e^d  oppotita  the  foot  of  Whiten  i^ett^  ip 
the  oeighboriiood  of  the  prosent  Ffiorrj. 
TM  anaweri  ratorned  in  It  47  bj  tlie  OoDeotor  of  the  Port  to  the 

5ii«ie8  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  itate  the  number  of  Teasels  owned  in  New 
fork  to  hare  been  ninetj-nine,  and  their  tonnage  per  register  was  fonr 
thousand  fire  hundred  and  thirteen  tons,  the  seamen  at  the  same  tipBe 
aipibering  seren  bandied  Mid  fiffy-fire.  This  tonnage  was  doubtless 
eUefly  home-boil^  as  New  York  at  that  period  was  building  ships  in 
eoosiderable  number  for  the  London  merchants.  The  commerce  of  the 
1^  was  then  about  the  same  with  that  of  Philadelphia,  tiie  number  en^ 
tared  at  each  port  in  1748  being  211,  and  the  clearanoea  from  PhUadel^ 
phia  S15,  and  from  New  York  282. 

In  the  following  jear,  1749^  the  returns  to  the  Board  of  Trade  gife  the 
whole  numbw  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  ProTince  as  one  hundred  and 
iftj-Be?en,  whose  tonnage  amounted  to  6406  tons,  and  the  number  of 
Mamen,  1228. 

OoTcmor  Tryon's  Report  on  the  Province  of  New  York,  in  1774, 
alates^ "  The  annual  amount  of  the  exports  to  Ghreat  Britain,  on  an  aver- 
^|i^  il  £180,000  sterling,  ezclusire  of  the  cost  of  ships  built  here  for  the 
jSiithants  in  England,  to  the  amount  of  thirty  thousand  pounds  sterUagi 
ipiawaUjr.''  Lord  ShelBeld,  in  Table  No.  12,  gives  the  value  of  new  vea- 
mik  built  hi  New  York  and  Connecticut,  in  1774,  as  £80,000,  and  in 
lifts,  at  £22,000.  The  vessels  built  at  this  port,  though  not  so  numer- 
ous as  those  constructed  at  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  were  many  of  them, 
»t  this  period,  of  large  size.  Poughkeepsie  and  Albany  had  also  acquired 
some  prominence  in  the  art.  Of  thirteen  vessels,  of  the  class  of  frigates, 
ordered  by  Congress  in  December,  1775,  to  be  constructed,  two,  the 
Congr€$Sf  of  twenty-eight,  and  the  Montgomery^  of  twenty- four  guns, 
were  assigned  to  New  York ;  both  of  which  were  built  at  Poughkeepsie. 
In  consequence  of  the  occupation  of  the  river  by  the  British,  from 
August,  1776,  to  November,  1783,  neither  of  these  vessels,  however,  ever 
got  to  sea,  and  were  burned  in  1777,  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  enemy's 
hands ;  which  was  also  the  fate  of  some  others  ordered  at  the  same  time. 
Of  the  six  frigates  first  ordered  for  the  Federal  Navy  in  1794,  which  were 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  best  builders,  the  Prendentf  of  forty-four 
guns,  was  built  in  New  York. 

New  York  did  its  share,  during  the  Revolutionary  war,  in  equipping 
privateers,  as  a  substitute  for  a  national  naval  force  upon  the  seas,  having, 
in  common  with  all  seaport  towns,  suffered  an  almost  total  ruin  of  its 
commerce.  After  the  peace,  her  Commercial  Marine  was  quickly  resnsci- 
tmted,  and  an  enlarged  commercial  spirit  became  apparent.  The  Empreu 
0/  China,  Captain  Qreen,  which  sailed  from  New  York,  February  22, 
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lt84,  was  the  first  ship  that  displayed  the  American  flag  in  the  port 
of  China.  And  the  Enterprise,  Captain  Dean,  a  sloop  of  eighty  tons, 
bnilt  at  Albany,  which  made  the  voyage  ont  and  back  in  1785,  was  the 
first,  it  is  said,  that  made  a  direct  voyage  to  that  country,  the  former 
having  touched  at  Europe.  She  was  navigated  by  s6ven  men  and  two 
boys. 

Ship-building  was  carried  on  to  some  extent  at  Albany  in  Colonial 
times.  Vessels  were  built  there  some  years  after  the  Revolution,  princi- 
pally of  fir  timber,  at  a  cost  of  about  twenty-seven  and  a  half  dollars  per 
ton.  If  the  timber  were  dry  and  well  seasoned,  it  was  said  they  would 
last  thirty  years  and  upward. 

ship-buiij.  The  unexampled  progress  of  the  industrial  and  commercial 
wljtSn '^^  growth  of  this  country,  .is  nowhere  exhibited  more  forcibly  than 
^^^'  in  the  vast  increase  of  the  trade  and  navigation  of  tlie  Westera 
Lakes.  As  the  great  feeder  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  New  York,  in 
particular,  and  a  means  of  developing  the  infinite  resources  of  the  great 
valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Upper  Lakes,  the  increase  of  the 
steam  and  sail  marine  of  those  great  reservoirs  is  a  subject  of  much  inter- 
est and  importance.  At  the  time  when  these  States  became  an  inde- 
pendent nation,  those  vast  inland  seas,  covering  an  area  of  over  ninety 
thousand  square  miles,  and  draining  nearly  four  times  that  extent  of  ter- 
ritory, abounding  in  every  element  of  wealth,  were  almost  untracked,  save 
by  the  aboriginal  canoe,  and  devolved  their  waters  to  the  ocean  through 
nearly  unbroken  solitudes.  Now  the  internal  and  foreign  commerce  car- 
ried upon  those  same  n.ajcstic  highways,  supports  a  tonnage  of  steam  and 
sailing  vessels  equal  to  about  four  hundred  thousand  tons,  and  a  lake  and 
river  commerce  equal,  at  least,  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  millions  anna- 
ally.  To  reach  this  great  traffic,  New  York  has  constructed  her  public 
works  upon  a  scale  unequaled  by  any  other  State,  and  through  this  enter- 
prise, and  the  wealth  of  the  treasury  she  has  opened,  she  has  become  the 
maritime  capital  of  the  whole  Union.  Upon  her  lake-shore,  the  trade  of 
this  region  has  bnilt  up  a  city  of  over  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants, 
and  the  whole  lake  border  is  skirted  with  opulent  marts  of  trade,  which 
are  duplicating,  at  least  in  every  ten  years,  a  commerce  and  tonnage 
already  equal  to  the  entire  European  trade  of  the  whole  Union.  A  con- 
siderable part  of  the  large  amount  of  tonnage  built  annually  by  New 
York,  in  which  she  is  the  third  State  in  the  Union,  is  constructed  upon 
her  lakes.  Buffalo,  which  is  a  principal  seat  of  this  industry,  has  grown 
up  within  the  last  half  century ;  yet  its  advantages  for  trade,  at  the  outlet 
of  the  Upper  Lakes,  was  not  overlooked  by  France,  which,  at  an  early  day 
in  our  Colonial  history,  aimed  at  extensive  dominion  upon  this  Continent, 
and  took  possession  of  these  regions.    In  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
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centory  she  had  began  to  belt  the  American  settlements  with  a  line  of  fort- 
resses for  the  support  of  her  claims,  and  the  extension  of  her  rival  interests. 
A  few  years  after  Father  Marquette  and  Sieur  Joliet  had  penetrated, 
with  bark  canoes,  to  the  Mississippi,  and  explored  that  river  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Arkansas.  Sicur  de  la  Salle,  under  a  commission  from -the  King  of 
France,  set  out  from  Fort  Frontcnac  (now  Kingston),  in  November, 
1678,  in  a  small  vessel,  the  first  ever  seen  on  Lake  Ontario,  and,  accom- 
panied by  Fathers  Tonti  and  llennepin,  and  a  number  of  mechanics  and 
sailors,  with  military  and  naval  stores  and  goods  for  the  Indian  trade, 
established  a  trading  post  upon  the  present  site  of  Fort  Niagara.  On 
the  26th  of  January,  1679,  at  the  month  of  Cayuga  Creek,  on  the  Ameri- 
can side  of  the  Niagara,  about  six  miles  above  the  great  fulls,  they  laid 
the  keel  of  a  small  vessel  of  sixty  tons  burden.  At  this  place,  long  after 
used,  it  is  said,'  as  a  shipyard,  by  Americans,  and  still  known  as  the 
"  Old  Shipyard,''  under  the  suspicious  eyes  and  exposed  to  the  hostile 
attempts  of  the  Iroquois,  who  endeavored  to  burn  the  vessel,  and  com- 
pelled the  blacksmith  even  to  defend  his  life  with  a  red-hot  bar  of  iron, 
the  adventurers  finished  and  ccpiipped  with  seven  small  cannon  and  the  usual 
armaments  of  a  man-of-war,  the  first  vessel  that  ever  set  sail  u])on  Lake 
Erie.  She  was  named  the  "  (IriJJin.'^^  On  the  7th  of  Auj,nLst,  of  the 
same  year,  after  several  inelTt'ctual  attempts  to  ascend  tlie  rapitls,  favored 
by  a  good  wind,  the  little  bark,  with  a  jrriffin  flying  at  iier  jih-l>oom  and 
an  eagle  above,  entered,  amid  the  discharge  of  her  diminutive  artillery, 
and  the  chanting  of  the  Te  Deum,  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie,  an  object  of 
•*  terror  amonj  all  the  buva^cs  who  lived  on  the  great  lakes  and  rivers  within 
fifteen  hundred  miles."  Having  cautiously  sounded  her  way  tiirough 
Lake  Erie,  the  Griflin,  on  the  11th  of  August,  reached  the  mouth  of  De- 
troit River,  and  thence  pn&Hcd  into  a  lake,  which  they  named  St.  Clair, 
and  on  the  23d  of  the  same  month,  entered  Lake  Huron,  the  Te  Deum 
still  rising  in  thankfulness  for  their  preservation  thus  far.  Crossing  this 
lake  amid  some  perils,  they  sailed  forty  leagues  to  Green  Bay,  in  "Wis- 
consin, whence  La  Salle,  having  completed  a  rich  cargo  of  firs,  valued  at 
60,000  livrcs,  dispatched  the  vessel,  in  charge  of  the  pilot  and  five  men, 

(1)  Documcnlorj  History  of  Xtw  Y«»rk,  quite  confident  it  took  place  upon  the  oppo- 

3.  lltfO.     "This  locality  hus  hevn  •^Ul♦^1iun-  Fite  or  Cnnadian  siilc  <if  the  river.  Hi?  local 

•J.     Governor  ("uss  locate"  La  Sail,  'i  Ship-  knowleilffo  is  greater  than    mine,  anj   his 

yard  at  Erie.     Mr.  Uancrofl,  at  the  mouth  opinion  merits  the  mopt  respcriful  conj«ider- 

of  ibo  T^^oawanilu,  or  rather  dil  vu  in  his  ation.'     Hennepin,  who  waii  prej«eut,  tn\9  it 

Uistory  of  the  TniteJ  Sutof.     In  a  letter  took  place 'more  than  two  Icagucj*  ah* -ve  iha 

t.j  the  author,  t.  ited  London.  Miy  17,  ISts,  Falls.' "— riirfier'*    i/i.<ory   of  the  lloUaud 

he  says.    'As  to   the  Ship-buildinjj    (»f  La  Purchatc. 
Salle  abore   Niagara  Falls,  Mr.  Catlin   is 
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on  her  retorn  to  Niagara.     The  Yessel  was  never  after  heard  of,  and  is 
Bapposed  to  ha?e  foandered  in  Lake  Huron,  with  all  on  board. 

Bnt  the  French  were  not  destined  to  open  the  treasury  of  these  fmitfal 
regionis,  or  to  build  up  a  naval  or  commercial  power  npon  the  lakes  and 
and  rivers  of  the  West.  Although  La  Salle  afterward  laid  a  keel  of 
forty  feet,  for  the  construction  of  a  vessel  at  Fort  Crevecoeur,  on  the  Illi- 
nois, and  with  indefatigable  zeal,  established  a  cordon  of  forts  from  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  supremacy  which  he  with  others  sought 
to  establish  for  his  most  Christian  Majesty,  was  ultimately  extinguished 
with  a  suddenness  not  inaptly  prefigured  by  the  disastrous  issue  of  his  first 
maritime  effort.  While  a  spirit  of  territorial  aggrandizement,  that  sought 
to  limit  the  English  Colonies  to  a  narrow  margin  upon  the  seaboard,  un- 
doubtedly governed  the  councils  of  France,  her  Colonists  were  chiefly 
intent  in  the  prosecution  of  the  trade  iu  peltry  with  the  Indians.  In  that 
business,  her  Couriers  du  bois,  and  traders,  called  to  their  aid,  it  is  pro- 
bable, no  marine  of  any  consequence,  beyond  the  bark  or  log  canoe  of 
the  savage,  the  batteau  or  scow  for  greater  burdens,  and  occasionally  a 
decked  boat  for  defense  or  dispatch.  It  remained  for  the  Colonies  of  her 
successful  rival  to  check  the  lust  of  empire,  which  had  led  her  governors 
thus  early  into  the  heart  of  the  Continent,  and  to  people  either  shore  of 
those  interior  seas  with  nations,  whose  countless  ships  and  floating-palaces 
testify  to  the  opulence  of  their  commerce. 

At  a  later  period,  when  the  Lake  regions  became  the  field  of  contest 
between  the  French  and  English,  some  small  naval  preparations  were 
made  on  each  side,  but  it  was  some  years  after  the  Revolution,  before 
mercantile  vessels  began  to  be  constructed,  \p  any  extent,  upon  those 
waters.  During  the  Revolution,  the  frontiers  became  the  centre  of 
interest  at  times,  and  some  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  American 
valor  were  effected,  with  naval  armaments,  constructed  with  magic  speed 
npon  the  borders  of  the  lakes. 

The  first  English  vessel  built  on  Lake  Ontario,  was  a  schooner  of  forty 
feet  keel,  with  fourteen  sweeps  or  oars,  and  twelve  swivels,  launched  June 
28,  1755.» 

During  the  same  year,  Governor  Shirley,  of  Massachusetts,  led  an 
expedition  through  the  wilderness,  from  Albany  to  Oswego,  where  he 
made  preparations  for  an  attack  on  Forts  Niagara  and  Frontenac,  similar 
to  that  in  which  Burgoyne  had  been  defeated  at  Fort  Duquesne.  He  built 
at  Oswego,  a  sloop  and  schooner,  of  60  tons  each,  two  row-galleys,  of  20 
tons  each,  and  eight  whale  boats,  each  capable  of  carrying  16  men.  His 
designs  were  seconded  by  the  Assembly  of  New  York,  who  directed  him 
• 

(1)  Dooumentarj  History  of  New  Tork,  L,  472. 
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iF^Pibptfaftonr  ft  gtttit  of  » t<yirii  lol^  in  wuMMiiamt  ^  \im^KA^  MM 
tlie  first  ffoop  iMoched  at  that  place.  i 

'  fiahai  md  BivHoi^ii  were  te  principal  t^nrtiflia  Wetft  JeMf  al  fliii 
ttDH^  tlie  htit^iiietitfoned  beivi|^  tiie  seat  of  Ooteiraineat.  fiUpibidkMif 
wiur  carriea  611  at  these  places,  at  all  early  dif.  Thomai,  fa  hh  aeeonil 
dP  Peansylfaaii  and  West  Jersey,  ia  1998,  n&eatiODS  the  coBimodiovi 
Aodka  and  large  timber  yards  of  the  former  plaoe^  and  that  **  iereral  fiaie 
iUpt  and  Tesselfe^  (besides  Ootemor  Ooze%  own  gnat  riiip),  hare  beett 
baQt,''  at  Barlingtoa.  He  speaks  of  the  prodtict  of  Gape  Ifoy  Ooasly, 
asf  eonisistiag  tX  iriialebone  and  oH  flrom  the  wbi^iiriierie%  in  whleh  great 
Mttbers  were  taken  yeaify :  a  basiness,  which,  on  aS  oar  eoasls^  employed 
WUMf  boats  and  smalt  Tessels. 

The  rioop  AdTentorer,  of  sixteen  tons,  owned  by  John  and  Bichari 
Vowasend,  was  Heensed,  in  If  06,  to  trade  between  Oape  May  and  RiQa- 
il^plAi  and  Bnrlingtmi.  S^h  was  the  inflmqr  of  shipping  ^terprise  hi 
tksl  qaarter. 

▲  letter  fi:om  Ooremor  Morris,  to  the  Lords  of  Trade  in  1749,  slalas 
ftat  ''die  foreign  trade  is  not  considerable.  I  think  they  hare  three 
lllgsntines  and  i^Kmt  four  or  fire  sloops,  that  trade  to  Madeira  and  Ilia 
West  Indies.  Most,  if  not  alF,  their  Earopean  commodities,  are  sqqpUel 
#am  New  York  and  PennsylTania,  in  exchange  for  wheat,  floor,  and 
timber;  without  which  last,  it  ii  said,  PennsylTania  cannot  bnfld  a  ship  or 
CTen  a  tolerable  honse,  nor  ship  off  a  hogshead  or  a  pipe-staye ;  and  New 
York,  also,  has  a  great  sapplj  of  timber  from  this  ProTince." 

Ship-bnilding  was  a  principal  occapation  of  the  inhabitants  of  Little 
Egg  Harbor,  in  Burlington  County,  who  also  carried  on  fishing,  and  a 
profitable  lumber  trade. 

There  were  built  in  the  ProTince,  in  the  year  1769,  four  small  Tessels, 
of  about  twenty-fire  tons  each.  In  1772,  there  was  but  one  built,  whence 
h  is  probable  the  business  neyer  reached  any  great  extent  there.  The 
ProTioce  suffered  much  during  the  Revolution,  its  ports  on  the  Delaware 
being  shut  by  the  British  occupation  of  that  river,  while  those  on  the 
seaboard,  were  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  war.  A  fine  schooner  was  fitted 
out  at  Bridgton,  in  1779  and  1780,  as  a  letter-of-marque,  and  was  named 
**  The  Oovernor  Liringston."  But  she  was  captured  on  her  second  voyage, 
with  a  valuable  cargo,  near  the  Capes  of  the  Delaware,  and  the  attempt 
was  not  renewed. 

Pennsylvania. — Philadelphia  Yerj  early  entered  upon  the  business 
of  building  vessels.  William  Penn,  in  1683,  the  year  after  his  arrival, 
writes :  "  Some  vessels  have  been  built  here,  and  many  boats."  William 
West  about  this  time  commenced  a  ship-yard  at  the  foot  of  Yine  Street 
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He  acquired  ft  coaddenble  foniue  ia  the  l»sinesi^  kis  oideis,  whkk 
were  KoiAetimes  more  xiuku  he  coa^d  £Ii,  being  chl«flj  £rom  KngiiA  sad 

lrii!!j  houses  abroad. 
S'i  rapid  wa«  tLe  grovih  of  Philadelphia^  that  six  jemrs  after  (1689) 

it  coutaiijed  OLe  tuoiuaDd  hoaxes,  abd  freizhiei  ten  Teasels  with  the  prod* 
uce  of  the  province  for  the  West  ludies  alone.  Fourteen  cargoes  of 
tobacco  were  exported  in  one  jear,  about  this  time,  from  the  Prorince. 
£n  10^8,  accordin;^  to  the  account  of  an  English  author  who  had  resided 
borue  time  in  the  citj,  the  wharves  and  other  facilities  for  receiTing,  dis- 
cbargin;r,  and  btoriug  merchandise,  for  loading  and  unloading,  building 
and  repairing  bhipB,  were  numerous  and  convenient  Among  these  are 
uicntionL'dp  at  that  early  liute,  "a  curious  and  commodious  Dock  with  a 
druwbrid;rf;  to  it,  for  the  convenient  rect-ptiou  of  vessels,  where  hare  beea 
built  Kume  bhips  of  two  or  three  hundred  tons  each.  They  hare  Terj 
btately  oitks  to  build  ships  with,  some  of  which  are  between  fifty  and 
bixty  feet  lon^,  and  clear  of  knots,  being  very  straight  and  well  grained. 
In  thi.s  famous  city  of  Philadelphia  are  several  Kope-makers,  who  haTd 
iurgu  and  curious  rope-walks,  CHi)ecialIy  Mr.  Joseph  Wilcox.'"  Ship- 
cur|)enlerH,  carvers,  block-makers,  turners,  and  rope-makers,  are  named 
amon;^  the  tradespeople  who  received  adequate  encouragement.  Ship 
carpuntci'ri,  we  are  told,  received  from  five  to  six  shillings  a  day  as  wages. 
Ve.sM'ls  were  at  this  time  built  also  at  Newcastle,  Salem,  Burlington,  and 
other  places  on  the  Delaware,  and  were  freiirhted  with  horses  and  other 
live  htiM.'k,  which  were  ruisfd  in  large  numbers,  with  staves,  provisions, 
etc.,  ftir  ports  in  the  West  Indies,  where  they  were  oflen  sold  with  their 
car>;orH.  This  profitable  channel  of  trade,  and  the  manufacture  of  ships 
fur  sale,  continued  throu^rhout  its  provincial  history,  to  be  a  fountain  of 
profit  to  riiiladflphia,  and  speeilily  raised  her  to  the  positiou  of  the  most 
tiourishiitg  port  in  the  (Colonies. 

The  whale  ti.^liery  was  established  by  the  founder  and  the  Free  Society 
uf  TradiTs  at  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware,  where  for  some  years  it  was 
actively  pursued  near  the  shore,  and  employed  many  boats  and  small 
craft. 

The  ^h^|»-\■ards  of  IMiiladelphia  in  early  provincial  times,  occupied  the 
river  fr.mt  from  the  promt  Market  street  to  Vine  or  Callowhill,  and 
were  ^MMilually  iliixon  n(»rth  by  the  improvements  in  the  city.  In  Jalj, 
niS.  Jonathan  l)iekin>on  wrote  to  a  correspondent:  "Here  is  a  gpreat 
employ  fi»r  >hip  work  f(»r  lln-rland.  It  increases  and  will  iucrcase,  and 
jur  e\pielalions  from  the  iron- works,  forty  miles  up  the  Schuylkill, 
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l^9fI'W^9^^  «Ia  if 3^»  1^  ioeidmiUlly  meBtfoiis  tbat  the  stlls  and  rif^g 
ifid«y  ISrom  Eoglaiid  for  his  new  ibip  had  e8<^aped  ikie  pirates. 
. ,  A  datj  preTioosIy  laid  on  vessels  in  PennsylTaDia  for  reTenae  parposee 
tuia  tUs  jrear  repewed  bj  an  Aet  of  the  Assembly. 

jMong  the  Tesseis  mentioned  in  1722  at  I^ibidelphia,  were  a  pink  or 
jPfpqr,  imd  a  great  fly-boat  of  fonr  hundred  tons,  all  oi  which  trarened 
Him  Atlantic    The  following  Tesseh  were  bnilt  tihere  in  the  three  yeaia 

*y^»«>— — —  M<«»—iw  •>»»<——>—*"  TMS0Ua*»«.*«»«  •«••••••••.••••*••  •••v2w  wBSa 
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The  ckariuiees  in  the  -seTen  years  from  1?19  to  1T25,  averaged  oae 
Imadred  and  nineteen  sail  annually^  In  1748-9,  the  entrances  aad 
^ieataaces  were  abont  three  hundred  annnally.  Four  or  five  years  later, 
it  van  aaid  as  many  as  twenty  sail  of  vessels  were  to  be  seen  upon  the 
siaoirs  at  one  time,  so  well  adapted  were  the  docks  for  ship-building*  At 
Ikat  time,  the  city  was  spoken  of  as  containing  a  great  many  wealthy 
neidiants ;  and  its  trade,  and  the  profits  of  it,  as  prodigious.  The  Ool« 
leelor  of  the  port  was  a  "patent  officer,"  and  the  Custom-House  officials 
,kid  the  highest  salaries  of  any  in  North  America. 

The  return  of  new  shipping  built  in  Pennsylvania  was,  however,  ae* 
jMiding  to  the  same  authority,  in  1769,  but  1469  tons;  in  1770  it  was 
SS54;  and  in  1771  only  1307  tons.  The  number  built  in  1769  was  22. 
Adding  one^fifth  to  the  registered  tonnage  of  that  year,  to  make  it  real 
tonnage,  the  average  of  each  becomes  80  tons,  which  exceeds  the  average 
of  any  other  except  that  of  Maryland,  which  is  the  same.  The  tonnage, 
however,  given  to  the  Register  at  that  time  was  nniforroly  below  the  real 
burden  of  the  vessels,  and  one-third  is  believed  to  be  aboat  the  proper 
increment  by  which  to  reach  the  actual  tonnage.  The  tonnage  entered 
in  Pennsylvania  in  1771  was  50,901,  and  that  cleared  in  the  same  year 
49,654  tons,  the  ontward-boand  exceeding  the  inward  by  1247  tons,  a 
dilTerence  in  part  occasioned  by  the  sale  of  new  vessels  in  Great  Britain. 
Al>out  three-eighths  of  this  tonnage  was  owned  in  the  province  by  na- 
tives, and  the  remaining  five  by  British  merchants  residing  in  Enrope  or 
occasionally  in  the  Colonies.  Pennsylvania  built  in  the  year  1772  only 
eight  vessels.  At  this  time  the  business  appears  not  to  have  been  very 
flourishing,  except  in  New  England,  which  in  the  same  year  built  123 
vessels  and  18,149  tons  of  shipping,  out  of  a  total  of  182  vessels  and 
26,544  tons  built  in  the  Colonies  in  that  year. 

Although  the  building  of  ships  for  domestic  commerce  and  for  sale  was 
not  equal  to  that  of  New  England,  it  had  long  been  considerable.  At 
the  time  of  the  Revolution,  Philadelphia  had  become  among  the  first  in 
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naval  architecture ;  her  Tessels  being  no  less  noted  for  beanij  of  form  and 
finish  than  for  their  swiftness.  In  none  of  the  Colonies,  however,  were 
the  vessels  built  for  sale  eqaal  in  qnalitj  to  those  contracted  for  on  pri- 
vate  account.  A  species  of  ship,  constructed  at  Philadelphia  in  early 
times,  but  scarcely  belonging  to  baval  architecture  perhaps,  were  huge 
rafib  ships,  similar  to  those  constructed  at  a  later  period  in  Canada. 
These  colossal  structures  were  built  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  a  great 
quantity  of  timber,  and  were  designed  to  be  broken  up  on  arriving  a^ 
their  destination.  The  last  of  this  class  from  Philadelphia  was  constructed 
at  Kensington  a  few  years  before  the  Revolution.  The  "  Baron  Renfrew," 
built  at  an  earlier  period,  of  upward  of  five  thousand  tons,  or  double  the 
measurement  of  an  ordinary  seventy-four,  made  a  safe  passage  into  the 
Downs. 

The  reputation  of  her  naval  architects  had  now  become  high,  and  the 
position  of  the  city  as  the  largest  in  the  Provinces,  with  an  extensive 
commerce,  with  numerous  productive  Iron-works  in  the  vicinity,  and  the 
greatest  facilities  for  procuring  the  best  of  timber  and  naval  stores  from  the 
Southern  Colonies,  gave  her  superior  advantages.  These  were  brought 
into  requisition  during  the  war,  for  the  naval  defense  of  the  port,  and  of 
the  country  generally.  Of  thirteen  frigates  ordered  by  Congress,  under 
the  prize  law  of  December,  1775,  the  keels  of  four,  the  Washington  and 
Randolph,  of  32  guns,  each ;  the  Effingham,  of  28,  and  the  Delatoare, 
of  24  guns,  were  laid  at  Philadelphia. 

One  of  the  three  seventy-four's  ordered  in  the  following  year,  a  brig 
of  18  guns,  and  a  packet-boat,  were  also  assigned  to  the  Ship-yards  of 
Philadelphia ;  and  many  smaller  vessels  were  built  and  equipped  there  on 
private  and  public  account. 

Despite  the  strongest  efforts  by  means  of  galleys,  batteries,  rafts,  fire- 
ships,  and  torpedoes,  to  defend  this  important  port,  the  harbor  was  suc- 
cessfully blockaded  by  the  enemies,  and  the  Delaware  and  Effingham, 
were  burned,  to  prevent  them  falling  into  the  enemy's  hands.  The  Ban," 
dolph  was  ono  of  the  first  cruisers  that  got  to  sea  in  1777. 

The  flourishing  commerce  of  Philadelphia  was  nearly  destroyed,  and 
her  shipping  swept  from  the  sea.  But  it  is  doubtful  if  any  other  place  in 
the  country  saw  both  resuscitated  with  more  remarkable  success  after  the 
peace. 

During  the  existence  of  the  State  Impost  Laws,  which  were  all  rendered 
void  by  the  new  Constitntion  and  the  Federal  Laws,  Pennsylvania  laid 
a  duty  of  two  shillings  per  ton  on  foreign  shipping,  and  on  American 
vessels  four-pence  per  ton.  She  actively  advocated  'the  ratification  of 
the  Constitution  of  1789,  and  experienced  the  full  benefit  of  the  national 
system,  adopted  in  1790,  which  gave  protection  to  the  indu^^try  of  the 
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large  body  of  her  maDafactorers.  Daring  the  year  ending  March,  1T91, 
PenDsylTaoia  and  Delaware,  which,  as  the  "  Lower  Counties,"  have  been 
indaded  in  the  foregoing  statements  with  Pennsylvania,  boilt  an  amount 
of  tonnage  exceeding  the  average  of  the  years  1769,  ^70,  and  '71,  by 
8,900  tons,  or  over  5,600  tons.  In  1793,  the  amount  built  in  Pennsyl- 
Tanl%was  8,145  tons,  notwithstanding  a  desolating  epidemic  afflicted  the 
eity ;  an  amount  doable  that  of  any  other  port  in  the  XTnited  States. 
These  were  of  Southern  live-oak  and  cedar,  and  were  of  the  most  sub* 
rtantial  character,  and  their  excellence  was  acknowledged  everywhere. 
The  astonishing  increase  of  trade  is  evidenced  in  the  fact  that  the  exports 
of  the  State,  or  its  seaport,  Philadelphia,  for  the  year  ending  September, 
1793,  exceeded  all  the  exports  of  New  England,  by  $1,717,572 ;  and,  that 
the  mere  increase  of  its  exports  over  those  of  the  previous  year,  are  stated 
to  bave  exceeded  the  total  exports  of  New  York  in  1793,  by  $2,934,370. 
The  aggregate  value  of  goods  shipped  to  foreign  countries,  in  1793,  was 
$3,820,646;  in  1793,  it  was  $6,958,736;  and  for  the  half  year  ending 
March  31,  1794,  $3,533,397.  The  exports  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1798, 
were  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  exports  of  the  whole  Union.* 

For  her  success  in  this  branch  of  industry,  as  well  as  for  a  due  share  of 
the  reputation  in  Ship-building  enjoyed  by  the  Colonies,  Philadelphia  is 
mnch  indebted  to  the  genius  of  several  who  were  pre-eminent  in  their 
departments.  Foremost  among  those  we  would  mention  the  name  of 
Thomas  Godfrey,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  whose  improvement  of  the 
Quadrant  which  bears  the  name  of  Hndley,  renders  his  name  dear  to  all 
who  are  conceme<l  in  trade  and  navigation.  Ilis  Kiilccting  (Juadrantwas 
first  brouglit  into  use  in  West  India  vessels,  about  tlie  year  1 731,-^32,  and 
was  thence  carried  to  England,  where  Iladley  acquired  the  credit  of  the 
improvement.  It  was  introduced  into  French  shi]»s,  in  1730,  by  M.  De 
Mannevilletlc,  the  Maritime  Geograj)her,  who  published  an  account  of  its 
adTantages.  Dr.  Franklin  also  deserves  honorable  mention  for  the  sug- 
gestion which  he  made  for  the  improvement  of  m(»dels  and  sailing  quali- 
ties of  ships,  an  account  of  which  may  be  found,  accompanied  with  illus- 
trations  in  the  collection  of  his  published  works,  lie  was  probably  the 
first  in  this  country  to  call  attention  to  the  advantages  of  irater-tight 
a/mj'ortmrrifii  in  vessels,  which  of  late  years  has  been  so  advantageously 
introduced  in  the  vast  naval  structures  of  the  age.  lie  was  led  to  approve 
and  recommend  the  superior  safety  of  this  method  of  construction  from 
the  study  of  the  arts,  customs,  government,  and  j»olicy  of  the  Chinese. 
Their  prudence  in  this  respect  he  especially  commended  ;  the  bottom  of 
thtir  ships  being  constructed  of  a  number  of  separate  chambers;  or  com- 

(1)  Coxe'f  "View  of  United  Siatc»." 
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partments,  a  leak  could  only  fill  the  chamber  with  which  it  commanicated, 
whereby  he  conceived  they  were  rendered  obviously  more  safe  than  those 
of  European  construction.  Some  other  of  his  suggestions  were  afterward 
adopted  by  the  naval  architects  of  the  country. 

The  reputation  and  abilities  of  Joshua  Humphreys  as  a  nayal  archi- 
tect, contributed  to  the  pre-eminence  enjoyed  by  Philadelphia  in  Ship- 
building. His  professional  talents  had  rendered  him  long  widely  known, 
and  after  the  organization  of  the  Federal  Government,  when  the  defense- 
less state  of  American  commerce  forced  upon  Congress  the  necessity  of 
providing  a  Naval  Armament,  he  suggested  some  important  improvements 
in  the  construction  of  the  vessels  ordered  by  that  body,  and  was  called  npon 
to  furnish  drafts  and  models  for  the  six  frigates  which  formed  the  germ 
of  the  American  Navy.  Their  efficiency  in  the  service  is  believed  to  have 
satisfied  the  country  of  the  value  of  his  innovations,  and  to  have  led  to  a 
modification  in  the  system  of  naval  construction  in  European  dockyards. 
The  frigate  United  Stales^  constructed  under  his  immediate  superintend- 
ence, at  Philadelphia,  proved  to  be  one  of  the  fastest  ships  of  her  time. 
Tempting  ofifers  are  said  to  have  been  made  to  him,  while  abroad,  to  give 
the  benefit  of  his  talents  to  a  foreign  service. 

As  a  Ship-carver  and  Sculptor,  William  Rush,  probably,  had  few 
superiors  in  his  day.  The  figure-heads  executed  by  him  excited  no  little 
admiration  in  foreign  countries,  and  orders,  it  is  said,  were  sent  to  him 
from  England.  He  particularly  excelled  in  the  execution  of  figure- 
heads representing  the  Indian  character,  in  which  his  graceful  and  spirited 
designs  were  perhaps  unequaled.  Walking  attitudes,  little  in  use  before 
his  time,  were  immediately  improved  by  him,  with  a  degree  of  taste  and 
skill  in  design  and  execution  previously  unequaled.  The  figure-head  of  the 
"  Indian  Trader,"  upon  the  ship  William  Penn,  in  Indian  costume,  excited 
great  observation  in  London,  it  is  said,  and  attracted  numbers  of  artists 
daily,  in  boats,  to  observe  and  sketch  designs  from  it.  Orders  were  sent 
from  England  for  several  figures  for  ships  building  there,  although  the 
duties  cost  more  than  the  first  cost  of  the  images.  This  circumstance  is 
supposed  alone  to  have  stood  in  the  way  of  a  profitable  employment  of 
the  artist  upon  foreign  orders.  Rush  executed  a  full-length  statue  of 
Washington,  for  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  Philadelphia,  and  there 
are  several  other  of  his  works  still  preserved  in  his  native  city.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  Ship-carpenter  of  Philadelphia,  and  learned  the  business 
with  Edward  Cuibush,  from  London,  one  of  the  best  Ship-carvers  of  his 
day.* 

(1)  The  intense  anxiety  with  which  the  Conetitation  ie  well  known.  To  the  moroao- 
eountry  awaited  the  action  of  the  eeveral  tile  and  manufacturing  classes  generally,  it 
States  relative  to  the  adoption  of  the  new    was  fraught  with  benefits  in  prospect,  bat  to 
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Jnveniion  of  Sleambaats, — It  is  proper,  before  dismissing  the  sabject 
of  Marine  constmction  in  Pennsjlyania,  briefly  to  notice  the  part  taken 
bj  its  citizens  in  introducing  the  splendid  era  of  Steam  Navigation. 
The  first  experiments  were  made  on  her  waters.  The  limits  of  this 
article  do  not  permit  as  to  enter  upon  any  discussion  of  the  question  of 
prioritj,  which  has  been  so  warmly  contested  by  rival  claimants  in  this 
cooDtry.  Nor  is  it  our  province  to  arbitrate  the  claims  of  different 
DttioDS  to  the  first  conception  of  the  idea  of  employing  steam  in  navi- 
gatiDg  Tessels.  Should  we  yield  the  originality  of  the  attempt  to  En- 
glaod,  and  she  to  France  or  Italy ;  and  should  all  Xhese  acknowledge 
tlieir  obligations  for  the  discovery  of  the  potent  agency  of  steam  to  Hiero 
of  Alexandria,  there  still  remains  to  England  and  America,  at  least, 
abandant  honor  in  the  improvements  of  Watt,  Savery,  Hulls,  Miller  and 
Taylor,  or  Symington,  in  the  former,  and  of  Evans,  Fitch,  Rumsey,  Fulton, 
and  Stevens,  in  this,  to  compensate  for  the  surrender.  Especially  may 
this  country  be  content  with  the  credit  of  having,  through  the  genius  of 
Fulton,  so  combined  the  conceptions  of  previous  experimenters,  as  to 
produce  a  practical,  working  Steamboat ;  and  in  having,  in  a  short  time, 
corered  the  vast  reach  of  its  navigable  rivers  and  the  great  expanse  of 


nort  80   than  to  the   Bhip-bailders,  artieta  of  Philadelphia,  who  were  coDcerntd 

vUeh  were  a  nameroaB  ola«f  in  Philadelphia  in  her  conBtruction.     She  wan  mounted  un  a 

•ad  rieinitj.  carriage,  and   drawn   by  ton   horsee.     She 

Th«  Federal  procession  held  in  Philadel-  was  followed  by  the  Pilots  uf  the  port,  and 
phia.  on   the   4ih   of  July,  178J<,  when  ten  bhip-carpenteks, 

t»ut<;.«,  inclmiing  Pennj-} lvai»ia,  had  ratified  headed  by  FraDcis  Grico  and  John  Norris, 

the  Di'w  coiiifKH't,  wus  one  of  unusual  eclat,  with  the  draft  of  a  i*lnp  on  the  ttocks,  cases 

and  evinrvd  ilie  j.iy  of  all  clRj>>'e?.  of  instruments,  etc.,  and  a  flng  bearing  a 

The  participation  of  the  sbip-builders  in  ship  supported  by  Mes«ir5.  Ilarrieon,   Rice, 

tbL-  l^t<»,  \i  tlius  dc:(cribed  in  tbo  fourth  vol-  Brewster,  and  HunipbreyM,  followed  by  Mast- 

nme  of  the  Auu-rican  Mu-eum,  and  displays  makers,    Caulker?,    and    Workmen,    to    the 

some    'f    the    »kill    of   Philadelphia    iShip-  amount   of  three    hundred    and    thirty,   all 

wri^ht*: — "The  Fe<lcral  ship  Uni(»n, mount-  wearing  a  badge  in  their  hats  representing 

lag  two  ^rnn**,  with  a  crew,  including  officers,  a  ship  on  the  stocks,  and  a  green  sprig  of 

ftf   twcn'y  five   men.   thirty    feet  long,  and  white  oak. 
pr-'-j-  r'.i'naily  dvep  and  wide.     Her  bottom  boat-builders 

WK*  •>.♦'  b»>r^e  rf  the  >hij)  Alliance,  and  the  in  a  shop  18  feet  Ion;?,  8  fret  wide,  and  13 

onewhi.*h  f«.rroerly  b«  longed  to  the  Serapis,  high,  who  set  up  and   nearly   completed   a 

uJi«*n   ^y    Paul  Jonej^,  in   the  Bon  llomme  boat  thirteen  fuel  long  during  the  procession, 

R.  ;.  XT  1.     The    rni'.ii    was    a    masterpiece  Thepo   were  ftdh-weti   by   Suiltuakerj«,  b^hip- 

\j'.   t  •  .Tint   w.,rkinar;'hip,  perfectly   pro[»or-  joiners  (twi-nty-fivo  in  number),  Roj>emak- 

t.'.r-i  nr  I  con-.jbtu  thr-iighout,  and  deco-  er««,  and  Ship-chandlers,  about  sixty  in  num- 

r»t*- i     with    finblcmalical    carving.       And  ber." 

wr.f  «:!•  truly  •^t"ni^hinp,  *ho  was  begun         The  procession,  representing  all  the  rari- 

a-  1  '.    T  J  \te'l  in  Kf«   than  four  days.     The  ous  trades,  with  himilur  di>i»lays,  numbered 

wnr-  *r. .).ip  m.d    n[»pfaranrc  of  this  beau-  about  five  th«u-and  per«oiif«,  nnd  attrftcted 

tif-i'    ..;-.' I   r..n>mnnd«>d   UMiveri«al   admira-  some  seventeen  lhou.«^and  spr(  tutors  to  Union 

I*  L  s:.  i  app!au!<e,  and  did  high  honor  to  the  Green. 
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its  lake  surface,  and  to  a  less  extent  the  ocean,  with  a  Steam  Marine  of 
uneqaaled  magnitode. 

To  Oliver  Evans,  whose  mind  was  occnpied  as  earlj  as  1?78  with  tke 
sabject  of  steam  propnlsion,  both  by  land  and  water,  belongs  the  m«it 
of  the  first  effective  application  of  the  high-pressnre  steam-engine.  TUi 
is  almost  the  only  one  now  used  on  the  Western  river  boats,  or  adapted 
for  locomotives  for  railroads,  of  which  he  may  be  regarded  as  the  iBveati^. 
The  cylinder  flue  boiler  for  high-pressure  engines  is  also  his  inventioa* 
Although  the  fame  of  that  ingenious  mechanic  mainly  rests  upon  Us 
valuable  improvements  in  Mill  Machinery,  his  successful  attempt  to  move 
k  Locomotive  carriage  in  the  streets  of  Philadelphia  and  a  boat  on  tte 
Schuylkill,  with  the  same  apparatus,  by  means  of  paddle-wheels,  foUf 
establishes,  in  the  opinion  of  the  British  engineer,  Mr.  Oalloway,  "  lib 
claim  to  the  first  contrivance  of  a  practical  steamboat."  The  predky 
tions  of  Evans,  as  to  the  ultimate  triumphs  of  Steam,  and  of  his  OWB 
apparatus,  have  been  remarkably  fulfilled. 

The  subject  appears  to  have  engaged  the  attention  of  several  about 
the  same  time,  and  among  others,  as  mentioned  by  Fitch,  it  was  the  subjeel 
of  conversation  between  Mr.  Henry,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  Mr.  Andbsw 
Eluoott,  in  the  year  1776.  The  former  had  even  made  drawings  of  a 
steamboat  to  lay  before  the  Philosophical  Society.  In  1778,  Thomas 
Paine  recommended  Congress  to  adopt  measures  for  encouraging  tlM 
building  of  steamboats  on  the  plan  of  Jonathan  Hulls,  ''  to  go  agaiast 
wind  and  tide/'  patented  in  England  in  1736. 

In  1784,  James  Rumsey,  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  exhibited  to 
(General  Washington  the  model  of  a  boat  for  stemming  the  cnrrent  of 
rivers  by  the  force  of  the  stream  acting  on  setting  poles,  which  he 
patented  in  several  States ;  and,  among  others,  he  obtained  the  exclusive 
right  for  ten  years  "  to  navigate  and  build  boats  calculated  to  work  with 
greater  ease  and  rapidity  against  rapid  rivers,''  from  the  Assembly  of 
Pennsylvania  in  March,  1785.  The  same  thing  had  been  unsuccessftilly 
attempted  by  a  farmer  of  Reading,  Pa.,  in  1750. 

In  1785,  James  Fitoh  had  completed  a  model  of  a  steamboat,  and 
in  that^  or  early  in  the  following  year,  moved  a  small  shallop  on  the 
Schuylkill,  by  the  agency  of  steam  acting  on  paddles  at  the  stern.  The 
knowledge  of  this  attempt  appears  to  have  reached  Europe  ;  for  on  the 
23d  of  April,  1786,  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  from  London  to  Mr.  Charles 
Thompson,  of  Philadelphia :  "  I  hear  you  are  applying  the  same  agent 
(steam)  in  America  to  navigate  boats."  Fitch  immediately  set  about 
the  construction  of  a  new  steamboat^  of  which  a  description  was  inserted 
by  the  inventor  in  the  1st  volume  of  the  Columbian  Magazine  for  Dec.| 
1786.    On  the  first  of  the  following  May,  he  made  an  experiment  with 
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fini  American  Steamboat  upon  the  Delaware.  She  attained  bj 
•eeiumte  meaanrement,  in  the  presence  of  Messrs.  Rittenhoase,  Ewing, 
SUieott,  and  others,  the  rate  of  eight  miles  an  honr  at  dead  water,  and 
lAanrard  went  eighty  miles  in  a  day. 

The  Legislature  of  the  State,  on  March  28th,  1787,  gave  Fitch  "the 
sole  right  and  advantage  of  making  and  employing  the  steamboat  by 
him  lately  invented,  for  a  limited  time,''  viz.,  14  years.  Fitch  obtained 
tiadlar  privileges  from  the  Legislatures  of  Delaware,  New  York,  and 
Tirginis. 

In  Dec.,  1787,  Bumsey  made  his  first  experiment  with  a  Steamboat 
on  the  Potomac,  at  Shepherdstown.  Although  Fitch  had  clearly  the 
pncedence  in  point  of  time,  his  claims  were  strongly  contested  by  Kum- 
UTf^  on  the  ground  that,  in  his  early  marine  experiments,  he  contemplated 
the  oae  of  steam  as  a  motive  power ;  and,  by  aid  of  the  Bnmseian  Society 
of  Philadelphia,  and  other  influential  friends,  was  successful  in  maintain- 
itg  his  claims  in  the  Legislatures  of  New  York,  Maryland,  and  Yir- 
giaim;  bnt  Fitch  was  sustained  by  those  of  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and 
Ktw  Jersey. 

Bumsey  patented  in  England,  in  1788,  some  improvements  in  boilers ; 
iad  both  parties,  on  the  establishment  of  the  Patent  Office,  took  out 
ptteots  for  their  marine  inventions. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  defects  in  the  size  of  the  wheels,  the  Weight 
and  imperfection  of  the  engine,  and  other  minor  faults,  avoided  by  those 
who  came  after  hira,  alone  prevented  Fitch  from  giving  to  the  world  a 
prmctically  useful  Steamboat  many  years  before  the  successful  euterprise 
of  Fulton  with  one  of  Watt's  improved  engines. 

Delaware. — Ship-building  was  also  carried  on  at  a  very  early  day,  at 
the  Swedish  settlements  upon  the  Delaware,  particularly  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  present  city  of  Wilmingion,  in  Delaware.  In  the  grant  of  privileges 
to  Henry  Hockhammer,  to  establish  a  Colony  at  New  Sweden,  (after 
Minuit),  in  1640,  they  were  permitted  to  establish  all  sorts  of  manufac- 
tures and  industry,  engage  in  all  commerce,  in  and  out  of  the  country, 
with  the  coast  of  the  West  Indies  and  Africa,  belonging  to  friendly 
power? — but  only  in  vessels  and  yachts  built  in  New  Sweden — under 
promise  of  the  Government's  assistance.  It  is  stated  on  the  authority  of 
Campanius,  that  when  he  arrived  there  in  1642,  four  years  after  Governor 
Minuit,  and  about  forty  years  before  the  landing  of  Penn,  he  found  Ship- 
Kmlding,  boat-building,  and  cooper  work,  carried  on  upon  *'  Coopcr^s 
Island/'  The  first  vessel  for  foreign  trade  belonging  to  that  port  was  a 
brig  called  "The  Wilmington,"  bnilt  in  1740,  by  William  Shipley,  D. 
Ferris,  and  others.  She  sailed  the  following  year,  laden  with  flour,  ship- 
bread — the  staple  production  of  the  place,  pipe  staves,  and  the  usual 
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assortmeDt  of  produce,  for  the  West  Indies,  and  was  the  first  in  that 
trade,  which  was  afterward  prosecuted  with  enterprise. 

New  Castle  was  also  engaged  In  Ship-building,  to  some- extent^  as 
early  as  the  days  of  William  Penn.  Until  the  relinquishment  of  the 
proprietary  jurisdiction  in  1TT5,  Delaware  constituted  **the  three  lower 
counties"  of  Pennsylvania,  and  its  shipping  returns  are  embraced  in  those 
of  the  adjoining  State.  Hence,  in  the  tables  of  new  shipping,  in  1169, 
Delaware  is  not  named,  its  new  vessels  forming  a  part  of  the  twenty-two 
registered  for  that  province.  The  medium  of  the  registered  tonnage  of 
the  two  districts  in  that  and  the  two  following  years,  was  1770,  and  of 
the  actual  tonnage,  2300. 

In  1790,  the  two  returned  an  increase  over  the  average  of  those  years, 
of  3900  tons. 

The  reputation  of  Wilmington  Ship-builders  was  early  established. 
The  Oeneral  Washington,  a  fine  ship  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  tons, 
was  launched  from  the  ship-yard  of  William  Woodcock,  in  Wilmington,  in 
1790.  Few  places  have  better  sustained  their  ancient  industry,  or 
acquired  a  worthier  fame  in  this  branch,  than  the  flourishing  metropolis 
of  Delaware. 

Maryl^vnd. — We  have  been  able  to  collect  few  particulars  of  the  pro- 
gress qr  extent  of  this  industry  in  Maryland,  during  the  Colonial  period. 
Her  staple  products,  and  the  pursuits  of  her  people,  were  similar  to  those 
of  Virginia.  Agricultural  products,*  and  especially  Tobacco,  were  her 
principal  exports,  but  the  transportation  of  these  was  left,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  British  ships,  or  to  those  of  New  England,  and  the  middle 
provinces.  Her  facilities  for  Ship-building  were  unsurpassed  by  those 
of  any  other  Province.  There  was  no  county  in  the  Colony,  that  did 
not  possess  a  highway  to  the  ocean,  by  some  navigable  river,  or  the  noble 
bay  which  divides  it.  Its  proximity  to  the  live-oak  and  yellow  pine  of 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  besides  a  good  supply  of  native  oak  and  other 
timber  within  its  borders;  the  early  possession  of  productive  iron  works, 
of  manufactories  of  cordage  and  linseed  oil,  and  of  naval  supplies,  such 
as  rosin,  tar,  turpentine,  etc.,  from  the  neighboring  provinces,  gave  Mary- 
land many  advantages  for  the  production  of  shipping,  which  in  later  times 
have  been  well  improved. 

As  early  as  1652,  for  the  promotion  of  trade,  a  Mint  was  established 
for  the  coinage  of  sixpences ;  and  about  the  same  time  a  curious  tonnage 
duty  was  established  for  the  support  of  Government.  Every  vessel  having 
a  flush-deck  fore  and  aft,  coming  to  trade  in  the  Province,  was  compelled 
to  pay  one-half  pound  of  powder,  and  three  pounds  of  shot  for  every  ton 
of  burden. 

Annapolis  was,  in  1695,  made  a  port  town,  with  a  resident  Oollector, 
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•nd  Naral  Officer.  In  1723,  there  were  five  ships  in  the  Patapsco  up  for 
LondoD.  Although  its  site  was  much  earlier  occopied,  Baltimore,  which 
now  Is  the  foorth  town  in  the  Union  in  the  extent  of  its  Ship-building 
Interests,  was  not  laid  out  as  a  town  until  the  year  1729,  nearly  one  hun- 
dred years  after  the  settlement  of  the  province.  Vessels  were  probably 
built  previous  to  that,  upon  the  Patapsco,  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
Chesapeake.  Fell's  Point,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  rising  town,  was 
early  occupied  as  a  Ship-building  station. 

The  tobacco  annually  sent  to  England  by  Maryland  and  Yirginia,  at 
this  time,  was  estimated  to  employ  24,000  tons  of  shipping. 

In  1752,  however,  the  only  sea-going  vessels  owned  in  the  town,  were 
a  brig  called  the  "Philip  and  Charles,"  evidently  named  after  the  Calverts, 
aod  a  sloop  named  the  "  Baltimore,"  the  latter  owned  by  Captain  Lux, 
who  as  early  as  1733  commanded  a  ship  in  the  London  trade.*  Bal- 
timore bad  already  commenced  its  rapid  growth  in  commercial  prosperity. 
In  October  of  the  preceding  year,  (1754),  no  less  than  sixty  wagon  loads 
of  flax-seed  came  into  Baltimore  for  shipment  from  the  back  settlements, 
and  its  incipient  commerce  must  have  called  to  its  aid  the  art  of  the  ship- 
Wright  before  that  time.  Douglass,  who  died  in  1752,  remarks  of  Mary- 
land, "Their  oak  is  of  a  straight  grain,  and  easily  rives  into  staves;  in 
batlding  of  vessels  it  is  not  durable  ;  they  build  only  small  craft ;  some 
years  since  they  built  a  \ery  large  ship,  called  the  British  Merchant, 
harden  one  thousand  hogsheads — with  many  repairs,  she  kept  in  the  Vir- 
ginia trade  thirty-six  years."* 

In  1753,  a  lottery  was  appointed  in  Baltimore  to  raise  450  pieces-of- 
eipht  to  build  a  public  wharf.  The  facilities  afforded  by  FclTs  Point  for 
Ship-buildinfT,  iiihI  the  number  of  artisans,  with  all  the  materials  requisite 
for  the  business  collected  there,  rendered  the  prospect  fair,  in  1705,  that 
it  would  become  the  site  of  the  future  city.  At  that  j)lace,  where,  within 
the  present  century,  a  large  proportion  out  of  sixty-three  vessels,  and 
over  12,<^»00  tons  of  shipping,  have  been  constructed  by  Baltimore  in  a 
single  year,  the  business  has  been  conducted  for  about  one  hundred 
vears. 

The  Province  of  Maryland,  according  to  the  tables  of  Lord  Sheffield, 
built  in  the  year  1760,  twenty  vessels  of  1344  tons.  One-fiflh  beinpr  added 
according  to  the  directions  for  the  real  tonnage,  gives  an  average  of  eighty 
tons  for  each  vessel,  which  is  higher  than  that  of  any  other  Colony.  Those 
of  Pennsylvania  being  the  next,  of  which  the  average  was  seventy-nine, 
opon  a  total  of  iwenty-two  vessels  built,  and  14C9  tonnage. 

Id  1772,  the  number  of  vessels  built  in  Maryland  was  only  eight,  and 

(1)  GrllSth*!  AddaIi  of  Baltimore,  p.  33.  (2)  Britiih  Settlements  In  America,  rol.  ii.,  376. 
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those  of  Pennsylvania,  the  same  number.  Of  the  tonnage  employed  in 
the  Colonial  Trade  at  this  time,  the  proportion  belonging  to  British  mer- 
chants resident  in  Europe,  engaged  in  the  trade  of  Maryland  and  Yir^ 
ginia,  was  greater  than  that  of  any  of  the  other  Provinces.  The  amoant 
thus  owned  was  six-eighths  of  the  whole,  while  of  the  remaining  two* 
eighths,  one  belonged  to  British  merchants,  occasionally  resident  in  tht 
Colonies,  and  one-eighth  only  to  the  native  inhabitants  of  these  Colonies 

The  total  tonnage  entered  in  Maryland,  from  January  5,  1770,  ta 
January  5,  1771,  was  30,477,  and  the  amount  cleared  in  the  same  time, 
was  32,474  tons.^  Until  the  year  1780,  all  vessels  entered  and  cleared 
at  Annapolis. 

During  the  Revolution,  Maryland  was  active  in  fitting  out  Cruisers^ 
to  annoy  the  enemy  and  supply  the  want  of  a  regular  navy.  A  sloop 
and  a  schooner,  equipped  at  Baltimore  by  the  Marine  Committee,  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  that  got  to  sea  under  the  new  Government.  Top- 
sail schooners,  sailing  best  upon  a  wind,  and  adapted  to  the  use  of  sweeps 
for  chasing,  and  for  escaping  the  heavy  ships  of  the  Royal  Navy,  wera 
particularly  serviceable ;  one  of  the  first  of  this  class  fitted  out  was  th# 
Antelope,  built  for  merchants  of  Baltimore,  by  Mr.  J.  Pearce,  carrying 
14  guns.  The  citizens  of  Maryland  bore  off  many  trophies  from  the 
scenes  of  conflict  during  the  war. 

The  building  of  the  frigate  Virginia,  of  28  guns,  one  of  the  first  Con* 
tinental  war  ships  ordered  by  Congress,  in  1775,  was  entrusted  to  the 
Maryland  Ship-builders.  Two  others,  of  36  guns  each,  were  ordered  to 
be  built  there  in  1776.  The  Constellation,  of  38  guns,  was  subsequently 
constructed  there  for  the  Federal  Government,  upon  the  improved  system 
then  adopted.' 

As  already  mentioned,  a  tonnage  duty  was  established  by  the  Proprie* 
tary  Government  at  an  early  day  in  this  Province.  About  the  year  1771, 
a  tax  of  fourpence  a  ton  was  laid  on  vessels  entering  at  Baltimore  for  the 
erection  of  a  Light-House  on  Cape  Henry.  After  the  peace  with  En* 
gland,  in  1783,  the  different  States  resorted  to  discriminating  duties,  in 
favor  of  Anierican  shipping,  for  the  promotion  of  the  shipping  interest 
of  the  country.  Maryland  laid  a  duty  of  eight-pence  on  domestic  vessels ; 
on  foreign  ships  belonging  to  nations,  with  which  the  United  States  had 
treaties,  one  shilling ;  on  foreign  ships  not  belonging  to  a  power  in  treaty, 
one  shilling  and  seven-pence ;  and  on  British  ships,  three  shillings  and 
six-pence.  A  want  of  uniformity  rendered  this  plan,  in  a  great  measure, 
unavailing,  and  often  injnred  the  trade  of  those  adopting  the  highest 
prohibitive  rate.    In  1786,  Commissioners  met  at  Annapolis,  from  several 

(1)  Pitkin'i  StatisUci.  (3)  Oooper'i  Hbtorj  of  U.  8.  Navj. 
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of  the  Colonies  to  take  into  consideration  the  deranged  state  of  trade,  and 
commerce.  And  in  the  following  year,  a  more  general  Convention  met 
bj  their  recommendation  in  Philadelphia,  and  formed  the  present  Consti- 
taiioD,  which  on  March  4, 1789,  went  into  operation,  with  power  to  regu- 
late all  matters  relating  to  Foreign  Commerce. 

On  the  4th  May,  1789,  just  two  months  after  the  organization  of  the 
New  Government,  the  Shipwrights  of  Baltimore,  following  the  example 
of  those  of  South  Carolina,  sent  up  a  petition  to  the  first  Congress,  pray- 
ing for  the  passage  of  a  Navigation  Act,  similar  to  the  British  Navigation 
Law  of  1660.  They  represent  that  the  Commerce  and  Shipping  of  the 
llDited  States  was  falling  into  decay,  and  had  involved  thousands  in 
distress ;  and  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  country  was  as  well  prepared 
for  each  a  law  as  England  was,  at  the  date  of  its  enactment.  In  support 
of  their  views,  they  quote  the  opinions  of  Sir  Josiah  Child,  as  to  its 
effects: 

"It  is  worthy  of  notice,  moreover,"  they  remark,  "that  when  this  Act 
passed,  the  English  could  neither  dress  nor  dye  their  white  woolen  cloths. 
Their  linens  were  chiefly  imported  from  foreign  kingdoms.  They  were 
imacqaainted  with  the  weaver's  loom-engine.  They  had  neither  white 
writiDg  paper  nor  printing  paper.  They  had  no  manufacturers  of  fine 
glass  ;  calico  printing  was  unknown.  There  was  not  a  single  wire-mill 
in  the  whole  kingdom,  nor  could  they,  as  yet,  tin  iron  plates.  About 
this  time,  also,  the  legal  interest  of  money  was  eight  per  cent. 

"  With  rcsjjcct  to  our  Manufactories,  we  have  several  valuable  ones 
already  e^taonstied,  and  others  which,  it  is  well  known,  only  want  en- 
conragement  to  prove  of  the  greatest  national  advantage.  With  respect 
to  our  Shipping,  wc  cannot  pretend  to  offer  any  accurate  estimate  of  the 
tonnage.  It  appears,  however,  from  an  authentic  return,  signed  Thomas 
Irwin,  Ins])Cctor-Gi'ncral  of  the  Imports  and  Exports  of  North  America, 
and  Register  of  SIiipi)ing,  that  the  eleven  States  which  form  the  United 
States  of  America,  cniployed  in  the  year  1770  three  hundred  and  nine 
thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty-four  tons  of  Shipping,  from  which  we 
think  it  reasonable  to  infer,  that  the  present  tonnage  belonging  to  the 
United  States  of  America,  exceeds  the  Commercial  Tonnage  of  England 
when  she  pa^^^ed  the  Xaviiralion  Act.**' 

So  rapid  had  been  the  recent  growth  of  Baltimore,  that  although  it  wos 
not  laid  out  until  1729,  and  fifty  years  after  contained  but  fifty  houses, 
aad  scarcely  any  Shipping,  the  value  of  its  imports  six  years  after  the 
date  of  this  petition,  amounted  to  over  five  millions  of  dollars.  The 
arriTmls  during  the  same  year,  1795,  numbered  no  less  than  109  ships, 

(1)  Amerieftn  BUU  P«ptrt,  Vol.  10,  p.  5. 
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162  brigs  and  snows,  and  the  prodigions  namber  of  5464  bay  craft.  This 
almost  anprecedented  increase  of  the  Commerce  of  her  principal  port,  the 
greater  efficiency  of  the  new  Government,  and  especially  the  benefits  of  a 
uniform  Revenue  System,  had  rendered  the  Ship-bailding  interest  highly 
prosperous  in  Maryland.  In  1790,  she  built  as  many  vessels  as  any  two 
of  the  States,  of  New  York,  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island ;  and  exceeded 
the  ship-manufacturing  State  of  New  Hampshire.  In  the  year  preceding 
the  4th  of  March,  1791,  the  Ship-building  of  the  Port  of  Baltimore  alone, 
exceeded  the  highest  amount  of  new  tonnage  built  in  the  State  during  the 
three. years  1769,  '70,  and  '71,  by  one  hundred  per  cent.*  Her  manu- 
facture of  cordage,  iron,  and  other  contributory  branches,  had  propor- 
tionally increased. 

^.,Ship-buiu)inq  in  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  and  Georgia. — In  the 
States  south  of  Maryland,  the  building  of  vessels  has  never  become  aa 
important  branch  of  industry,  notwithstanding  an  abundance  of  the  very 
best  materials  for  the  purpose.  In  Virginia,  it  is  said,  that  a  few  barks, 
pinnaces,  and  other  decked  boats  or  small  craft,  were  built  there  previous 
the  reorganization  of  the  Government,  in  1621 ;  and,  certainly,  shipwrights 
were  sent  to  that  Colony,  as  mentioned  in  our  Sketch  of  Virginia,  during 
the  seventeenth  century,  as  early  as  1622.  It  does  not  appear,  however, 
that  the  business  of  constructing  vessels  made  much  progress,  for  ia 
Governor  Berkeley's  Account  of  the  Province,  submitted  to  the  Lords' 
Committee  on  Colonies,  he  states,  that  "  For  shipping,  we  have  admirable 
masts  and  very  good  oaks,  but,  of  our  own,  we  never  yet  had  more  than 
two  at  a  time,  and  these  not  more  than  twenty  tons  burden."  He  attri- 
butes the  slow  progress  of  improvements  to  the  Act  of  Parliament  of 
1663,  which  was  a  re-enactment  and  extension  of  the  Ordinance  of  1661, 
in  prohibition  of  commerce. 

**  Mighty  and  destructive  have  been  the  obstructions  to  our  trade  and 
navigation  by  that  severe  Act  of  Parliament,  which  excludes  us  from  hav- 
ing any  commerce  with  any  nation  of  Europe  but  our  own  ;  so  that  we 
cannot  add  to  our  Plantation  any  commodity  that  grows  out  of  it,  as 
olive  trees,  cotton,  or  wines.  Besides  this,  we  fannot  procure  any  skillful 
men  for  our  now  hopeful  commodity  of  silk  ;  and  it  is  not  lawful  for  us  to 
carry  a  pipe-stave,  or  a  bushel  of  corn  to  any  place  in  Europe  out  of  the 
King's  dominions."  The  Act  produced  remonstrances  and  petitions 
from  Virginia,  but,  nevertheless,  continued  to  be  enforced  by  strict  injunc- 
tions to  the  Governor,  and  by  cruisers  on  the  coast.  But  the  burdens 
imposed  thereby  on  trade,  although  generally  evaded,  were  felt  to  be  so 

(1)  Cozt*!  View  of  U.  S. 
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grievoas,  that  they  had  no  small  influence  in  prodncing,  in  1676,  the  in- 
sarrection  headed  bj  Nathaniel  Bacon. 

A  paper  bearing  the  date  of  1673,  was  pnblished  in  the  eighth  volume 
of  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  England,  pointing  out  the  great  ad* 
Tantages  afforded  by  Virginia  for  the  business  of  Ship-building,  on  account 
of  the  abundance  of  oak,  pine,  cypress,  and  other  timber,  of  materials  for^ 
rosin,  pitch  and  tar ;  and  the  adaptation  for  raising  hemp  for  cordage 
and  sail-cloth,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  iron,  on  account  of  the  abun* 
dance  of  its  ore,  and  of  fuel  and  of  lime  for  working  it.  But  it  does 
not  appear  that  any  extension  of  the  business  arose  from  tliis  public 
recommendation  in  an  influential  quarter.  The  Virginians  were  not  a 
mercantile  people,  and  Tobacco  occupied  the  principal  care  of  the  plant- 
ers. Although  this  article,  in  1729,  employed  nearly  three  hundred  sail 
of  ships  in  its  transportation  from  Virginia  and  Maryland,  which  pro- 
duced, jointly,  over  six  hundred  thousand  pounds  worth,  yielding  a  reve- 
nue of  about  two  hnndred  thousand  pounds  annually,  the  producers  were 
little  concerned  in  the  transportation  themselves. 

Oldmixon,  remarking  on  their  neglect  of  a  profitable  industry  in  the  pro- 
daetionof  naval  stores,  observes,  that  "The  Virginians  are  so  far  from 
improving  their  manufactures  that,  though  they  see  others  send  thither 
to  baild  ships,  they  seldom  or  never  do  it  themselves." 

Virginia  produced,  in  the  year  1769,  twenty-seven  sail  of  new  vessels, 
whose  average  burden,  actual  measurement,  was  fifty-six  tons  each.  Of 
the  amount  of  tonnage  entered  in  colonial  ports  for  the  year  ending  Jan- 
nary  5,  1771,  the  proportion  owned  by  native  inhabitants  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  was  only  one-eighth  of  the  whole  quantity  engaged  in  the 
trade  of  these  Provinces.  A  larger  proportion  of  the  shipping  then  cm- 
ployed  by  those  two  ColonicvS,  than  of  any  others,  was  the  property  of 
British  merchants  residing  in  Europe,  and  constituted  six-eighths  of  the 
whole. 

During  the  Revolution,  the  excellent  portal  facilities  of  Richmond, 
Norfolk,  and  Portsmouth  attracted  attention,  and  the  last-mentioned 
place,  which  had  been  a  naval  station  for  the  King's  ships  before  the  war, 
was  chosen  by  the  General  Government  as  a  site  for  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant of  its  Navy-yards.  The  Marine  Committee  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress in  1776,  ordered  two  frigates  of  thirty-six  guns  each,  to  be  built  in 
Virginia;  and  the  frigate  Chesapeake,  one  of  the  6rst  vessels  of  war 
built  under  the  Central  Government,  in  1794,  was  laid  down  at  Ports- 
month.  At  that  date  the  business  of  ship-building  had  much  increased 
in  the  Southern  Colonies,  and  each  of  the  three  States  of  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, and  North  Carolina,  exceeded  New  Hampshire  in  that  branch. 
The  firbt  two  had  aUo  more  manufactories  of  cordage  and  cables  than 
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any  two  of  the  States  of  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  New  York,  and  New 
Hampshire.  Virginia  had  even  ventored  to  lay  a  dnty  of  two-thirds  of  a 
dollar  apon  cordage.' 

We  have  already  allndcd  to  the  achievements  of  an  adopted  citizen  of 
this  State,  James  Kumset,  of  Berkeley  County,  Yirginia,  in  applying 
steam  as  a  motive  power,  yet  a  more  particular  mention  may  not  be  irrele- 
vant. Although,  as  elsewhere  stated,  we  believe  that  the  weight  of 
evidence  is  in  favor  of  John  Fitch,  yet,  as  early  as  1788,  he  published  "A 
Plan  wherein  the  power  of  Steam  is  fully  shown,  by  a  new-constructed 
Machine  for  propelling  Boats  or  Vessels  of  any  burden  against  the  most 
rapid  streams  or  rivers  with  great  velocity,  etc."  Virginia  granted  him, 
in  1784,  a  monopoly  of  the  navigation  of  her  rivers,  bays,  and  creeks,  by 
a  method  he  had  then  devised,  by  the  aid  of  setting-poles.  In  1787  she 
also  encouraged,  by  a  more  comprehensive  grant,  the  project  of  Fitch  to 
navigate  by  steam,  but  this  she  repealed  on  the  remonstrance  of  Rumsey. 
As  an  evidence  of  the  strength  of  the  claims  of  this  ingenious,  and,  equally 
with  his  rival,  unfortunate  inventor  to  this  discovery,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky,  in  1839,  passed  the  following  resolu- 
tion :  **  tlesolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  etc.,  etc., 
That  the  President  be,  and  he  is  hereby  requested  to  present  to  James 
Rumsey,  Jr.,  the  son  and  only  surviving  child  of  James  Rurasey,  deceased, 
a  suitable  gold  medal,  commemorative  of  his  father's  services  and  high 
agency  in  giving  to  the  world  the  benefits  of  the  Steamboat."  Rumsey 
went  to  England  to  prosecute  his  steam  projects,  after  his  first  experiment 
on  the  rulv^aiae,  aaJ  uleJ  lliere.  : 

Passing  to  the  more  Southern  Colonies,  the  Cabolinas  and  Geobqia, 
we  find  them  distinguished  rather  for  their  supplies  of  excellent  mate- 
rials, which  they  have  contributed  for  the  use  of  the  Ship-builders  of  the 
Northern  and  Middle  States,  than  for  their  own  success  in  building  ships. 
Dr.  Ramsey,  in  his  excellent  history  of  South  Carolina,  remarks  : 

"  Ship-building  is  connected  with  the  Arts  of  a  country,  and  at  all 
times  ranks  with  its  Manufactures.  For  carrying  on  this  noble  art,  the 
Carolinas  have  great  advantages.  Their  live-oak,  their  cedars  and  pines, 
furnish  the  best  materials  for  the  construction  of  serviceable  and  lasting 
ships.  Their  live-oak  is  equal  to  any  in  the  world,  for  the  timber  of  ships. 
It  is  of  80  solid  a  texture,  that,  different  from  most  other  wood,  it  sinks 
in  water.  An  experiment  was  made  some  years  ago  of  the  comparative 
weight  of  English  oak  and  Carolina  live-oak.  A  few  cubic  inches  of  the 
latter,  weighed  eighteen  poands ;  but  the  same  quantity  of  the  former,  no 
more  thaa- fifteen.     Ships  built  of  live-oak,  have  been  known  to  last  up< 
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«H<3'<^fi)rt7  7eftn,tliongh  employed  in  the  West  ladiei,  and  io  oanrlog 
.Mipn,  than  which  nothiug  is  more  trying  on  their  Umben. 

"Aboat  the  jear  llifi,  the  Carolinaa  began  aerionaij  to  attend  to 
n^t-bnilding ;  five  ship-yards  were  erected,  one  in  Charleiton,  three  la 
^  vicinity,  and  one  in  Beanfoit.  In  these,  twenty-foar  iqaare-rigged 
wbI^  besides  sloops  uid  schooners,  were  built  between  the  years  1740 

awl  ins." 

In  Georgia,  the  hnstness  was  commenced  alMnt  the  some  time.  A& 
ifeeeowit  pablished  in  I'til,  states,  that  some  vessels  had  already  been 
taOt  tliere,  and  it  was  expected  the  business  would  increase. 

In  1760,  according  to  oar  naval  hiatoriao,  a  new  era  in  Sbip-building 
VH  tntrodQced,  by  the  discovery  or  the  valuable  propcrlies  or  iho  live-oak 
Ar  tbat  porpose.  In  that  year,  a  vessel,  the  first  built  of  Ibat  matorinl, 
.nd  tbence  called  the  Live  Oalc,  arrived  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 
We  are  not  informed  where  she  was  built  To  what  extent  t!ie  people  or 
Cerolina  and  (Georgia  employed  their  resources  in  this  branch,  ii  is  now 
Uknlt  to  ascertain.  Id  the  year  1709,  according  to  the  Onstom  Hoase 
Iridesy  quoted  by  Lord  Sheffield  in  his  observations  on  American  Com- 
Mwee,  North  and  South  Carolina  each  built  twelve  vessels,  of  which  the 
•(gregate  tonpi^e  was  607  and  7S9  tons,  respectively.  This  measnre- 
.■nt  is  stated  to  have  been  one-fifth  at  least  below  the  actual  tonnage, 
vUch,  after  the  proper  addition,  averages  sixty  tons  for  the  former,  and 
anenty-eight  tons  for  the  latter,  per  vessel. 

Georgia,  during  the  same  jeer,  built  two  vessels  averaging  each  ihirty 
tonR. 

The  carpenter's  prices  in  South  Curolinn,  for  building  a  live-oak  ship, 
just  ofler  the  Peace,  was  fi^e  guineas,  sterling,  per  ton  ;  and  the  whole 
cost  of  the  ship  equipped  for  sea,  seven  to  eight  guineas,  sterling. 

Those  were  the  prices  of  ships  built  for  sale,  ond  were  probably  below 
the  usual  cost  of  vessels  built  on  private  account. 

Very  eicellent  ships  were  said  to  be  built  in  Carolina  at  that  time  of 
live-oak,  which  was  reputed  by  competent  judges  to  be  as  lasting  as  the 
best  £M);Iish  oak,  notwithstanding  Lord  ShcfGeld  declared  them  to  be 
less  durable  than  British  ships,  or  those  of  cedar. 

On  the  comiuen cement  of  diEcultics  with  Great  Britain,  South  Carolina, 
next  to  Massachusetts,  was  distinguished  for  the  spirit  with  which  she 
relisted  the  measures  of  Parliament,  and  for  her  activity  in  fitting  out 
cruisers  and  guarda  cotlan,  for  the  defense  of  the  American  coasts.  Ilcr 
own  harbors  were  utterly  defenseless  at  the  commencement  of  hostililicB, 
the  Province,  like  many  others,  not  having  a  single  armed  vessel  in  her 
service.     Private  merchant  vessels  were  armed  in  the  emergency;  and  in 

very  short  time  the  schooner,  Defence,  of  sixteen  guns,  a  merchant  ship. 
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the  Prosper,  of  twenty  guns,  and  the  Comet,  a  coaster,  with  sixteen  gnos, 
were  equipped.  A  gallej  called  the  Beaufort,  was  bnilt,  and  three  others 
converted  into  galleys,  for  the  protection  of  the  coast,  and  a  schooner  of 
ten  gans  to  guard  Georgetown. 

After  Congress  authorized  reprisals,  the  first  three  aboye-named  were 
converted  into  brigs,  to  cruise  on  the  high  seas,  and  captared  seyeral 
prizes. 

A  Navy  Board  was  created  by  the  Legislature,  with  "  authority  to 
superintend  and  direct  the  building,  buying,  or  hiring  of  all  vessels  in  the 
public  service,  and  to  direct  the  outfit  of  the  same,  etc.,"  for  which  they 
were  authorized  to  draw  warrants  on  the  Public  Treasury,  for  the  neces- 
sary funds.  The  Board  had  the  control  of  the  above-mentioned  vessels, 
and  built  a  brig  of  fourteen  guns,  named  the  Hornet.  These  vessels 
constituted  the  Navy  of  the  Province,  during  the  first  four  years  of  the 
war.  In  1777,  the  Randolph,  Captain  Biddle,  built  and  commissioned 
at  Philadelphia,  put  into  Charleston,  to  refit.  She  sailed  on  a  cmise, 
and  returned  in  eight  days  with  four  rich  prizes ;  but  on  a  later  cruise,  in 
1778,  in  company  with  several  smaller  Carolina  vessels,  tempted  by  her 
success,  the  Randolph  blew  up  in  an  engagement.  The  expense  of  these 
armaments  cost  the  Province  over  $200,000,  which  far  exceeded  the 
profits  of  the  enterprise. 

Ship-building,  suspended  except  for  warlike  purposes,  was  renewed 
after  the  Peace,  and  prosecuted  with  spirit. 

On  13th  April,  1789,  some  five  or  six  weeks  after  the  commencement 
of  the  Federal  Government,  the  Shipwrights  of  Charleston  petitioned 
Congress  for  the  enactment  of  a  Navigation  Law,  "  on  account  of  the 
diminished  state  of  Ship-building  in  America,  and  the  ruinous  restrictions 
to  which  our  vessels  are  subject  in  foreign  ports,  etc." 

In  this  they  were  followed,  in  May,  by  a  similar  memorial  from  the 
Ship-builders  of  Baltimore ;  which  is  an  evidence,  in  some  degree,  of  the 
value  of  the  interest  involved  in  the  business  in  those  cities,  which  had 
now  both  become  important  commercial  towns.  It  is  also  indicative  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  industrial  interests  of  the  country,  and  particu* 
larly  its  commerce,  suffered  in  the  absence  of  an  eflScient  central  au- 
thority, to  regulate  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country — which  in  this 
particular  were  early  attended  to  by  the  Constitutional  Legislature  then  in 
session.  The  business  of  Ship-building  made  considerable  progress  after 
this  time  in  North  Carolina ;  and  in  1794  she  was  in  advance  of  New 
Hampshire  in  that  brabch.  In  1791  three  districts  out  of  five  returned 
new  shipping,  exceeding  by  nearly  one  thousand  tons  the  medium  of  the 
three  years,  1769  to  1771. 
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Having  traced  tbe  origin  and  subsequent  progress,  so  far  as  we  have 
been  able,  of  this  important  industry  in  each  of  the  Colonies  which  origin- 
aJljr  formed  this  Confederacy,  a  few  general  statements  must  close  this 
sketch. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  American  Colonies  had,  within  a  very  short 
period,  amidst  all  the  privations  incident  to  new  settlements,  constructed 
a  fleet  of  coasting  and  ocean-traversing  vessels  of  no  inconsiderable  extent. 
They  had  already  entered  upon  commercial  enterprises,  which  had  begun 
to  attract  attention.  Within  fifteen  years  Massachusetts  alone  had  built 
up  an  infant  marine,  not  destitute,  it  appears,  in  some  cases,  of  architec- 
tural embellishments  and  respectable  warlike  equipment,  considerably 
exceeding,  it  is  probable,  the  entire  tonnage  of  the  Port  of  Liverpool,  in 
England ;  which  Macaulay  informs  us  was,  at  that  period,  about  fourteen 
hundred  tons,  or  less  than  that  of  a  single  modem  Indiaman  of  the  first 
class.  The  number  of  seamen  belonging  to  the  Port  was  not  over  two 
hundred. 

The  commerce  in  which  the  Colonies  engaged  with  the  British  and 
foreign  West  India  Islands,  and  difiereut  parts  of  Europe,  and  of  which 
their  activity  in  Ship-building  was  at  once  a  cause  and  a  consequence, 
early  attracted  the  attention  of  the  parent  State.  Within  little  more  than 
twenty-five  years  after  the  settlement  of  New  England,  a  series  of  trade 
regulations  were  established  with  a  view  to  a  monopoly  of  its  advantages, 
the  most  important  of  which  was  the  celebrated  Statute,  (12  Car.  II.,) 
entitled  "An  Act  for  the  Encouraging  and  Increasing  of  Shipping  and 
Navigation."  Il  was  enacted,  (Cap.  18),  "That  from  and  after  the  first 
day  of  April,  IGGl,  no  Sugars,  Tubacco,  Cotton,  Wool,  Indigo,  Ginger, 
Fu.-lic,  or  other  dyeing  woods,  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture 
of  any  En;^li>h  Plantations  in  America,  Asia,  or  Africa,  shall  be  shipped, 
carried,  convoyed,  or  transported  from  any  of  the  said  English  Plantations, 
to  any  land,  island,  territory,  dominion,  port,  or  place  whatsoever,  other 
than  to  such  other  Enj^lish  plantations  as  do  belong  to  his  Majesty,  etc., 
etc."  This  Act  was  designed,  virtually,  to  secure  to  the  English  markets 
the  produce  of  the  Colonies,  and  was  but  an  extension  of  an  Act  passed 
in  IOjO,  by  the  Parliament  of  Cromwell,  restricting  the  imi)ort  and  export 
traile  of  the  Colonics  to  English,  or  Colony-built  ships.  The  list  of  arti- 
clc>  named  in  it,  and  NNhich  was  extended  from  time  to  time,  embraced 
what  were  known  as  r/nanrralcd  articles.  Two  years  after,  in  10()3,  it 
was  enacted  that,  *'}so  commodity  of  the  growth,  ])roducti()n,  or  manu- 
facture of  Europe,  shall  bo  importtd  into  the  15riti>h  ])lantations,  but 
j-uch  as  are  laden  and  j»ut  on  board  in  England,  Wales,  or  l>erwick-uj)on- 
TwM  d.  and  in  Eii':li>h-built  shipping,  \\ hereof  the  master  and  three- 
fuuriha  of  the  crew  are  En;:li^h."     The  effect  of  this  would  be  to  comi»el 
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the  Colonies  to  buy  as  the  former  did  to  sell  in  the  English  markets 
exclusively.  But  these  laws  were  very  little  regarded  by  the  Colonies^ 
with  the  exception  of  Virginia,  where  they  excited  remonstrances  and 
almost  rebellion,  and  were  not  antil  a  later  period  enforced  upon  them. 
The  primary  object  of  the  monopoly,  was  to  prevent  the  commercial 
rivals  of  England  from  supplantiug  her  in  the  colonial  Trade. 

Among  the  chief  benefits  believed  to  have  been  derived  from  these 
regulations  was  "  the  bringing  our  people  to  build  ships  for  carrying  on 
such  an  extensive  commerce  as  they  had  not  before,  and  the  exclusion  of 
all  other  nations  from  the  direct  carrying  trade,  or  correspondence  with 
the  American  plantations.'' 

English  writers  are  divided  in  opinion  as  to  their  efifect  upon  the  ex- 
traordinary subsequent  growth  of  English  commerce  and  shipping,  and 
the  decline  of  those  of  her  rivals.  Although,  upon  the  whole,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  English  navigation  was  promoted  by  a  law  which 
Adam  Smith  considered  as  ''  perhaps  the  wisest  of  all  the  commercial 
regulations  of  England ;"  and  although  the  Colonies  were  permitted  a 
full  participation  in  the  carrying  trade  between  them  and  the  mother 
country,  it  is  probable  that  the  increased  demand  for  shipping,  consequent 
on  the  augmented  trade,  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  restric- 
tions laid  on  their  foreign  Commerce.  Navigation  and  naval  power,  it 
has  been  said,  are  the  children  not  the  parents — the  effect,  not  the  cause— 
of  Commerce. 

Indeed,  the  increase  of  shipping  in  the  Plantations  was  not  regarded 
with  favor  in  England  among  the  adherents  of  the  exclusive  policy. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  prosperity  of  the  Colonics,  which  at  this 
time  was  very  great,  and  every  incipient  attempt  at  manufacture  excited 
the  jealousy  of  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  interests.  "The  Colo- 
nies," it  was  said,  "are  beginning  to  carry  on  trade ;  they  will  soon  be 
our  formidable  rivals :  they  are  already  setting  up  manufactures ;  thej 
will  soon  set  up  for  independence."  The  Discourse  on  Trade,  by  Sir 
Josiah  Child,  before  quoted,  thus  expresses  the  prevailing  opinion  of  this 
class  in  relation  to  the  subject  before  us  :  "  New  England  is  the  most 
prejudicial  plantation  to  this  kingdom.  Of  all  the  American  plantations, 
his  Majesty  has  none  so  apt  for  the  building  of  shipping  as  New  En- 
gland ;  nor  none  comparably  so  qualified  for  the  breeding  of  seamen,  not 
only  by  reason  of  the  natural  industry  of  that  people,  but,  principally,  by 
reason  of  their  Cod  and  Mackerel  fisheries ;  and,  in  my  poor  opinion,  there 
is  nothing  more  prejudicial,  and,  in  prospect,  more  dangerous  to  any 
mother  Kingdom,  than  the  increase  of  shipping  in  her  Colonies,  Planta- 
tions, or  Provinces." 

It  was  only  by  an  evasion  or  relaxation  of  the  Laws  of  Trade,  which 
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WAS  coDDived  at  bj  the  Revenae  officials,  that  the  Colonics  were  ever 
enabled  to  pay  for  the  enormoas  amount  of  British  Manufactures  and 
European  Merchandise  aunuallj  received  from  England  ;  which  at  the 
begiDDing  of  the  eighteenth  centnrj,  amounted  to  nearly  four  hundred 
thoaaaDd  pounds  sterling,  and,  toward  the  close  of  the  provincial  period, 
three  millions  and  a  half  sterling,  or  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  English 
Export  Trade  at  those  periods.  None  of  the  Colonies  north  of  Mary- 
land ever  had  balances  in  their  favor,  but  were,  on  the  contrary,  much  in 
the  arrear.  Their  obligations  could  only  be  met  by  the  circuitous  trade 
carried  on,  in  contravention  of  the  Trade  Acts,  with  foreign  countries, 
whence  they  derived  most  of  their  specie  and  remittances  suitable  for 
returns  to  their  English  creditors.  By  this  illicit  traffic,  English  Com- 
merce was  as  much  benefited  probably  as  that  of  the  Colonies.  Lord 
Shelfield  admits  that,  between  the  years  1700  and  17*73,  the  Colonies 
most  by  this  circuitous  trade  have  remitted  to  Great  Britain  upward  of 
thirty  millions  sterling  in  payment  of  goods  taken  from  her,  over  and 
above  their  direct  remittances  in  produce  and  fish.  Ships  built  for  sale 
constituted  an  important  element  in  this  foreign  Colonial  Trade,  the 
value  of  which  was  usually  remitted  in  specie  or  bills  of  exchange  on 
London. 

The  nature  of  this  traffic,  and  the  way  in  which  it  fostered  the  Ship- 
building interests  of  the  Colonies,  is  indicated  in  the  following  passage 
from  the  work  by  Joshua  Gea  on  the  Trade  and  Navigation  of  Great 
Britain,  A.  D.  17*20,  in  which  he  atlributcs  avast  increase  of  English 
Commerce  and  Niivi^^iliun  to  the  Colonial  Trade,  and  speaks  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  Colony-ljuilt  bhip?,  sold  in  Spain  and  rortugal,  as  an  important 
part  of  the  remittances  of  the  Colonies. 

**  Wo  h:iv«'  a  LToat  manv  vouncr  men  wlio  are  Lre«l  to  the  sea,  and  have 
fri^D'!"*  to  sujiport  tlieni  ;  if  they  cannot  get. employment  at  home,  tliey  go  to 
Now  Knirl-in-l  an<l  tli»*  Northern  Colonies  with  a  oar^o  of  goud.-^,  which  they 
th^r**  Jjfll  at  a  u'reat  ]»rotit,  and  with  the  produce  huild  a  ship  and  ])urehase  a 
luad;n»:  «»f  iumh«T,  and  sail  for  Portugal  or  the  Straits,  «'te.,  and,  after  di^jtosing 
of  th'lr  •ir^'MMs  lli«'r»',  fr»»<inently  i>ly  from  port  to  port  in  the  M«'<lit«*rran«'an 
till  th»-y  l.:t\.'  rl«-ar»' i  so  mu<h  mon^'y  as  will  in  a  uo(»d  i»nrt  jtay  for  tlie  first 
c:>"i*.  «»f  U»»*  *  -ir.'o  earrit'd  out  l»y  them,  and  tlien  ])i'iliaj>s  sell  tlirir  sliij>s,  como 
h'>m**.  tak.-  up  an«'th».-r  eari;o  from  tlieir  emjiloyi'is,  and  so  gft  Inick  and  huild 
jHiOth»'r  -liij'  :  hy  thi-*  m«'ans,  multitudes  of  seanwn  ar*'  l»rouu;ht  n]»,  and,  ni>on 
a  war.  th»*  nation  hi-tlrr  i»r(»%'id«'d  with  a  grrat«*r  number  «»f  ^.lilors  than  liatli 
\,*»-ii  l.»*r''t..fnr«'  known.  Here  tlie  master  heeonies  menliant  aNo,  and  many 
of  th.rn  rain  hy  this  lumher  trade  L'reat  estates  ;  and  u  vast  trea>ure  is  tlierehy 
v-ar!v  l.fii.lit  into  the  Kinsrdom  in  a  wav  n«'W  an<l  unknown  to  our  f<»re- 
f»:K'T'.  f -r  in  1-"  I  it  is  caininc  the  timber  trade  heretofore'  eariied  ()n  by  the 
I»'i*.  )i  -in  i  >\v.-.bs.  our  Plautationd  being  nearer  the  markets  of  Portugal  and 
i^pa.ii  th-n  llitdrs  are.'' 
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In  1724,  the  enterprise  of  the  New  England  people  in  this  branch, 
again  became  the  subject  of  complaint  in  England.  The  ship-carpenters 
on  the  Thames,  probably  from  the  loss  of  contracts  in  the  way  jost 
mentioned,  complained  that  their  trade  was  hurt,  and  that  their  workmen 
emigrated,  since  so  many  vessels  were  built  in  New  England.  But  the 
Board  of  Trade  could  not  venture  to  recommend  so  extreme  a  measure 
as  the  prohibition  of  Ship-building  in  the  Colonies,  and  were  unable  to 
provide  a  remedy. 

In  1745,  the  New  England  Colonies  owned,  exclusive  of  fishing  craft, 
about  one  thpusand  sail  of  vessels. 

The  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  which  took  place  two  years  after,  foand 
the  Navigation  of  the  Colonies  in  a  prosperous  condition ;  and  the  mer- 
cantile tonnage  of  the  American  Provinces  was  thought  to  have  been 
equal  to  that  of  the  mother  country,  considered  in  reference  to  the  popu- 
lation, which  in  1749  amounted  in  the  former  to  1,046,000. 

Colonial  Ship-building,  near  the  same  time,  received  a  new  impulse, 
by  the  employment  of  the  invaluable  live-oak  of  the  Southern  Provinces^ 
which  came  into  use  about  the  year  1750.  This  was  found  to  be  much 
superior  to  the  common  white  oak  and  chestnut  previously  employed, 
and  added  to  the  reputation  of  American-built  ships. 

The  tonnage  of  vessels  built  in  the  American  Colonies  in  the  yeers 
1769,  1770  and  1771,  was  as  follows  :— 

In  1769  20,001  tons. 

*'   1770  20,610     " 

"   1771  24,068    " 

It  was  customary  at  that  time,  in  order  to  evade  the  duties,  light  money, 
and  other  expenses,  to  enter  with  the  Register  an  amount  considerably 
short  of  the  real  tonnage.  The  Custom-house  books  kept  at  Boston, 
from  which  the  statistics  of  tonnage  were  derived,  direct  one-fifth  to  be 
added,  but  an  addition  of  one-third  is  considered  nearer  the  proper  pro- 
portion. 

The  following  table,  given  by  Mr.  Champion  in  his  review  of  Lord 
Sheffield's  *'  Observations  on  American  Commerce,"  shows  the  amount 
and  relative  proportions  of  tonnage  built  in  each  of  the  Colonies  in  1769, 
to  which  be  Ras  added  the  average  of  each  vessel,  as  directed  by  the 
Custom-House. 

AverafTtf  tonnage  ot 
Vessels  ballt  Tonnage.  each  vesKel : 

one-fifth  added. 

New  Hampshire 45 2,452 65 

Massachusetts 137 8,013 70 

Rhode  Island 39 1,428 43 

Connecticut 50 1,542 36 


SXTINT  Of  COLONIAL  BHIP-BUILDINQ.  g^ 

New  York 19 956 60 

JeraeTS 4 83 26 

Pennsylyania 22 1,469 79 

Maryland 20 ; 1,344 80 

Virginia 27 1,269 66 

North  Carolina 12 607 60 

South  Carolina 12 789 78 

Georgia 2 50 30 


Total 389 20,001 

The  entire  amount  of  tonnage  entered  in  the  several  Colonies  daring 
the  jear  ending  January  5,  1771^  was  331,642,  and  the  amount  cleared 
▼as  351,686  tons.  The  dififereuce  bet\Yeen  the  outward  and  inward  ton- 
Btge  was  occasioned,  in  part,  by  the  sale  of  Colonial  ships  in  Great 
Britain,  and  amounts  to  about  20,000  tons.  About  fifty  Colony-built 
Tessels  were  then  annually  sold  in  the  parent  country. 

The  number  of  vessels  built  in  the  Colonies  in  1772  was  one  hundred 
and  eighty-two,^.witb  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  26,544 ;  and,  of  this  num- 
ber, one  hundred  and  twenty-three,  containing  18,149  tons,  were  built  in 
New  England,  fifteen  in  New  York,  one  in  New  Jersey,  eight  in  Pennsyl- 
Taoia,  eight  in  Maryland,  seven  in  Virginia,  three  in  North  Carolina,  two 
in  South  Carolina,  and  five  in  Georgia. 

Mr.  Champion  estimated  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolutionary 
War,  398,000  tons  of  Colonial-built  shipping  was  employed  in  the  general 
commerce  of  Great  Britain,  or  nearly  one-third,  and  if  the  West  India 
trade  were  iucluded,  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole. 

Massachusetts  was  then  estimated  to  own  nearly  one  vessel  for  every 
one  hundred  inhabitants.  She  built  many  on  contract  and  for  sale,  as  did 
also  Pennsylvania,  to  the  amount  of  about  six  thousand  tons  annually. 
Bhijt-lmihlinjz:  and  Commerce  were  nearly  ruined  by  the  war,  and  the 
former  was  oidy  sustained  by  the  building  of  a  few  privateers,  or  small 
frigates  for  ronprress. 

The  skill  with  which  American  sliip-builders  adapted  these  to  the  une- 
qual contest  with  the  heavy  ships  of  Great  Britain,  and  rendered  them 
truly  fonnidablo,  is  thus  spoken  of  in  Charnock's  History  of  Marine 
Architecture  : — 

•*  The  American  Marine,  however,  soared  not,  but  with  very  few  exceptions 
in  its  private  capacity,  beyond  the  classes  of  bri^s  or  schooners.  Those  of 
the  f'>rmer  denomination  proved  particularly  destructive.  Their  dimensions 
were  fur  enlarjred  beyond  those  limits  which  it  had  been  customary  to 
pivn  vessels  in  that  class;  and  their  force,  on  many  occasions,  exceeded 
lh»»  greater  part  of  the  British  sloops-of-war,  nearly  eciualing  some  of  the 
minor  frigates.     In  defiance  of  the  common  prejudice  theu  entertained 
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against  long  aud  narrow  vessels,  the^  American  builders  yentured  their  op- 
positioQ^  and  the  snccess  which  attended  the  principles  they  introduced, 
materially  differing  from  the  practice  of  any  country  at  that  time,  proved 
their  superior  skill  in  the  constrnction  of  corsairs." 

The  new  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  her  former  Colonies, 
established  by  the  Peace,  called  for  some  regulation  of  the  commercial 
intercourse  between  the  two.  But  the  bill  of  Mr.  Pitt,  for  a  temporary 
adjustment  of  the  matter,  was  defeated  by  the  violent  opposition  of  the 
British  navigation  interests.  The  Orders  in  Council  soon  after  having 
excluded  American  ships  altogether  from  the  West  India  trade,  and  the 
original  Confederation  having  no  power  to  remedy  the  matter,  the  several 
States  sought  to  protect  themselves  by  discriminating  duties  in  favor  of 
American  vessels,  and,  in  some  cases,  of  those  countries  with  which  the 
United  States  had  treaties.  The  want  of  uniformity,  and  the  conflicting 
character  of  these  State  imposts,  were  a  principal  cause  of  the  adoption 
of  the  present  Constitution,  which  repealed  all  the  State  laws  on  the 
subject,  and  vested  the  power  in  Congress. 

The  recommendation  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  petitions  from  various  quar* 
ters.  Induced  Congress,  in  July,  1790,  to  impose  tonnage  duties  of  six 
cents  per  ton  on  all  vessels  of  the  United  States  entering  from  foreign 
ports;  on  vessels  built  in  the  United  States,  but  partly  owned  abroad,  thirty 
ceuts ;  and  on  other  ships  or  vessels,  fifty  cents, — which  last  was  after- 
ward much  increased. 

Under  this  system  of  protection,  and  the  exclusion  of  foreign  Vessels 
from  the  coasting  trade,  and  the  American  trade  with  China,  American 
Ship-building,  in  succeeding  years,  experienced  an  unparalleled  increase, 
and  became  a  cause  of  alarm  to  British  merchants.  A  system  of  Regis- 
tration and  Enrolment  or  license  was  also  adopted,  the  returns  of  which 
arc  annually  transmitted  from  each  District  to  the  Treasury  Department 

In  1Y89  the  registered  tonnage  of  the  Union  amounted  to  123,893  tons, 
and  in  1790,  to  346,254  tons.  The  total  tonnage  of  the  Union,  including 
enrolled  aud  licensed,  was,  in  1789,  201,562,  and  in  1790,  478,377  tons. 
The  registered  tonnage  (consisting  of  American-built  vessels  only)  had 
increased  in  the  year  1800  to  669,921  tons. 


OHAPTBB  V. 

ivnoDucmoN  or  saw-millb  ahd  bianuvaotitbe  or  lvmbir. 

AfiKBOVCUi  tbe  Saw  is  a  rerj  ancient  implement,  being  mentioned  bj 
taiak  al  a  period  contemporaneons  with  the  bnilding  of  Rome,  and  was 
It  Sia  among  the  Egyptians  a  thousand  years  before  the  days  of  the 
piqpie^  yet  the  SauhMUl,  as  a  meclianism  for  cutting  timber,  had  not 
kipi  fai  ipse  in  some  countries  very  long  before  the  settlement  of  America. 
;AMr-<iiiilis  were  erected  in  Germany,  in  the  fourth  centnry;  in  the 
ttmA  of  Madeira,  in  1420 ;  and  in  1580,  the  first  one  in  Norway  was 

JpJEior  to  the  invention  and  use  of  Saw-millSy  boards  and  plank  were 
•awed  by  hand,  or  split  and  hewn  with  the  axe,  and  consequently 
ptodacts  were  exceedUigly  dear.  The  latter  mode  was  practiced  in 
few  years  by  the  American  Oolonists.  The  first  Saw-mill  in  Mas- 
it  is  said,  was  built  about  the  year  1683,  which  was  some  yean 
befcie  it  was  employed  in  England.  The  clay  floors  and  generally  un- 
comfortable dwpllin^  of  the  English  pensantry,  in  thft  ^iTtp^nth  century, 
aad  the  floors  of  timber  mentioned  in  the  seyenteenth,  indicate  the  gen- 
eral absence  of  Saw-mills. 

la  1555,  Bishop  Ely,  the  British  Embassador  at  Rome,  describes  as  a 
eniosity,  that ''  he  saw  at  Lyons,  a  Saw-mill  driven  with  an  upright 
wheel,  and  the  water  that  makes  it  go  is  gathered  into  a  narrow  trough, 
which  delivereth  the  same  water  to  the  wheel.  This  wheel  hath  a  piece 
of  timber  put  to  the  axletree  end,  like  the  handle  of  a  brock  (a  hand- 
Ofgan),  and  fastened  to  the  end  of  the  saw,  which  being  turned  with  the 
force  of  water,  hoisteth  up  and  down  the  saw,  that  it  continually  eateth  in, 
aad  the  handle  of  the  same  is  kept  in  a  ringall  of  wood  from  scTering. 
Ako  the  timber  lieth  as  if  it  were  upon  a  ladder,  which  is  brought  by 
little  and  little  t6  the  saw  by  another  vice."  More  than  a  centnry  after, 
the  first  Saw-mill  in  England  was  put  up  by  a  Dutchman,  near  London, 
^aad  had  to  be  removed  on  account  of  the  Jealousy  of  the  working-classes, 
who  feared  it  would  deprive  the  sawyers  of  their  labor :  apprehension  of 
the  same  fate  prevented  a  renewed  attempt  when  proposed  in  1700 ;  and 
the  populace  actually  destroyed  one  as  late  as  176T. 

(98) 
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The  scarcity  of  labor,  and  its  better  remaneration  in  this  conntry,  aa 
well  as  the  varied  resoarces  of  industry,  and  perhaps  a  more  general  ap- 
preciation of  the  valae  of  labor-saving  appliances,  have  for  the  most  part 
prevented  any  exhibition  of  hostility  to  snch  improvements,  and  has 
facilitated  their  speedy  adoption  among  us. 

In  the  first  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  instituted  at 
London,  in  1754,  for  the  encouragemerU  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and 
Commerce^  it  is  stated  that  the  prejudice  against  Saw-mills  had  so  far 
given  way  before  a  spirit  of  improvement,  and  the  rewards  offered  by  the 
Society,  that  Saw-mills  were  then  (1*783)  firmly  established  in  England. 

A  pretended  prohibitory  Act  of  Parliament,  it  is  intimated,  had  been 
made  the  pretext  for  submitting,  for  many  years,  to  have  timber  cut  into 
boards  by  the  Saw-mills  of  Holland,  and  other  foreign  countries.  It  is 
an  evidence  of  the  enterprise  of  Holland  that,  equally  destitute  of  timber 
and  of  water-power,  it  should  thus  perform  for  England,  which  abounded 
in  both,  one  of  the  simplest  of  mechanical  operations,  and  first  introduce 
the  labor-saving  contrivance  into  the  island.  This  is  said  to  have  been 
done  in  the  year  1663. 

As  will  appear  from  thp  following  pages,  the  increase  of  Saw-millSi 
although   hindered  by  the  exclusive  and  restrictive  conditions  of  laws 
intended  for  their  encouragement,  in  individual  cases,  has  from  the  first' 
settlement  of  the  country  been  deemed  worthy  of  the  patronage  of  local 
and  general  authorities. 

Saw  Mills  in  Massachusetts. — The  Court  of  Assistants  in  London 
made  provision  for  the  introduction  of  both  Grist  and  Saw-mills,  with  the 
first  emigrants  to  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  the  government  of 
whose  affairs  was  entrusted  to  its  care. 

Among  the  persons  sent  to  the  Colony  in  1628,  '29,  were  men  skillfnl 
in  making  Pitch  and  Qalt,  Vine  Planters,  etc.  The  Court  was  also 
desired  by  Mr.  White,  the  Minister  who  first  planned  the  Colony,  and  in 
the  Company's  second  letter  of  instructions  to  Qovernor  Endicott,  he  is 
directed,  "To  give  approbation  and  furtherance  to  Francis  Webb,  in 
setting  up  his  Saw-mill,''^  to  be  sent  over  in  the  *' '  Lyon's  Whelpe,'  with 
other  stores  from  Dorsett  and  Somersett,  England."' 

Whether  the  proposition  of  Webb,  to  erect  a  Saw-mill  in  Massachn- 
setts,  was  carried  into  effect  or  not,  we  are  nnable  to  say.  No  auxiliary 
more  valuable  to  the  infant  Colonies  could  have  been  introduced ;  and 

(1)  Colony  Reoordf,  1,  401.  Mr.  Webb,  one  of  the  adventiunen,  a  member  of  th« 
it  is  stated  in  Toong*!  Chronioloi  of  Maa8»>  Company,  and  lubacriber  to  the  amount  of 
ohof  ettfl,  page  179,  wai  not  a  ooloniit,  but    £60. 
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we  hare  seen  that  some  years  previous  to  this,  their  future  importance 
hmd  been  understood,  and  steps  had  been  taken  for  the  erection  of  such 
mills  in  Virginia. 

It  is  not  quite  clear  when  the  first  Saw-mill  was  erected  in  Massachu- 
•etta.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  first  was  built  about  the  year  1633, 
bat  we  have  seen  no  evidence  to  corroborate  it.  Mills  were  erected  even 
previous  to  that,  but  it  does  not  always  appear  for  what  uses  they  were 
designed. 

The  first  erection  of  the  kind  in  New  England,  of  which  we  have  seen 
moy  distinct  notice,  was  in  New  Hampshire,  near  the  present  city  of 
Portsmouth,  where  a  Saw-mill  was  built  previous  to  the  year  1635.  It 
was  put  up  at  the  Falls  of  the  Newichewannock,  or  Salmon  Falls  River, 
a  part  of  the  Piscataqua,  between  Berwick  and  the  Cocheco  branch  of 
tbe  river,  and  was  situated  in  that  part  of  the  grant,  called  the  Patent 
of  Laconia,  made  to  Mason  and  Gorges  in  1631,  by  the  Council  of  Ply- 
Doatb,  in  England.  The  first  settlement  of  New  Hampshire,  was  made 
at  this  place  and  near  Dover,  in  1623,  by  the  erection  of  a  fishing  station, 
ealt-works,  and  other  improvements.  The  Saw-mill,  at  the  Falls,  was  in 
charge  of  Andrew  Gibbons,  as  the  language  of  the  historian  seems  to 
imply,  as  early  as  1631 ;  and,  became  in  1634,  or  1635,  the  property  of 
Mason,  by  purchase  of  a  tract  of  land,  extending  three  miles  in  breadth 
•long  the  river,  on  the  north-east  side,  from  its  mouth  to  its  head, 
"including,"  he  says,  "the  Saw-mill  which  had  been  built  at  the  Falls 
of  Newichewannock."  A  letter  from  Captain  Mason  to  Gibbons,  dated 
May  5, 1634,  states  that  he  had  sent  men  and  provisions  with  Mr.  Jocclyn, 
to  set  Dp  two  mills.  Gibbons,  in  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  tlic  letter, 
infurms  the  proprietor,  that  on  the  22d  day  of  July,  "  the  carpenters 
began  about  the  mill."  This  appears  to  have  been  a  Saw-mill,  as  he 
advises  him  in  the  same  letter  to  send  "a  stock  of  iron-work  to  be  put 
away  with  his  boards  from  the  mill,"  and  was  probably  the  first  and  only 
mill  of  the  kind  at  thai  place,  if  not  in  all  New  England.* 

This  prompt  attempt,  through  the  enterprise  of  Captain  Mason,  to  turn 
to  iccount  the  woodland  wealth  of  New  Hampshire,  from  which  for  over 
two  hundred  years  so  considerable  a  share  of  her  native  resources  have 
been  drawn,  appears  to  have  been  made  at  a  time  when  ''bread  was  either 

n  ;  It  if  lUUd,  in  Young*!  Chronicles  of  and  eighty  tons  was  freighted  in  tho  Colony. 

P!jm>>ath,    that    io    September,    1(^23,   the  The  clap-boards  were  probably  all  sawed  or 

•*  Abo,"  of  one   baDdr«d   and   forty   tons,  cleft,  and  prepared  by  hand.   The  first  water- 

whitk  broogbt  orer,  amoof  otbert,  lereral  mil),  he  tellf  as,  was  erected  in  1633.    Beck- 

■rtiieari  to  the  Colony,  retamed  to  London  man   states,  that  the  Jir»t  Saw-mill  in  En 

U(i«Q  with  elap-boarda,  bearvr  and  other  furf.  gland  %o<u  ertcUd  in  160S. 
Tke  yew  foUowiiif,  a  ship  of  one  hundred 
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brought  from  England  in  meal,  or  from  Yirginia  in  grain,  and  sent  to 
the  wind-mill  at.Boston,  there  being  none  erected  here.'" 

The  other  mill,  although  there  is  no  further  reference  to  it,  was  prob- 
ablj  intended  to  be  a  grist  mill.  The  ship  which  brought  the  men  and 
supplies  for  the  mills,  after  taking  in  part  of  a  cargo  of  ''  iron  stoaue," 
sailed  for  Saco  "  to  load  cloave  boards  and  pipe  staves,"  showing  how 
boards  were  then  manufactured  in  the  great  lumbering  State  of  Maiue. 
Gibbons,  who  liyed  in  a  palisaded  house,  was  succeeded  in  the  charge 
by  Humphrey  Cliadbourne,  the  ancestor  of  several  generations  of  promi- 
nent citizens  of  the  State. 

Ship-buildiug  was  soon  after  commenced  in  Maine  and  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  ships  aud  lumber  long  constituted  the  chief  manufactures  of  the 
people  of  both  Provinces.  Saw-mills  were  speedily  multiplied  on  all 
the  principal  streams,  many  of  which  afiForded  excellent  water-power,  now 
appropriated  to  other  manufacturing  purposes. 

The  system  of  granting  patents,  or  exclusive  personal  interest  in  the 
use  of  new  inventions,  which  is  the  great  stimulus  to  improvement,  had 
ita  rise  in  England  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  has  been  since 
adopted  by  most  civilized  nations.  In  the  system  of  laws  called  the 
"  Body  of  Liberties,"  adopted  by  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  itt 
1641,  was  a  law  on  this  subject.  It  declared  that  there  ''  should  be  no 
monopolies  but  of  such  new  inventions  as  were  profitable  to  the  country, 
and  that  for  a  short  time  only." 

One  of  the  first  applicants  for  exclusive  privileges  under  this  first  New 
England  Ooue,  was  Joseph  Jenks,  of  Lynn,  who  came  to  the  Province 
in  1645,  and  in  the  following  year  presented  a  petition  for  a  patent  for  a 
new  application  of  water-power  to  mills  for  various  uses,  including  a 
Saw-mill.  On  the  sixth  of  May,  1646,  the  Court  resolved  that,  "In 
answer  to  the  peticon  of  Joseph  Jenckes,  for  liberty  to  make  experience 
of  his  abilityes  and  Inventions  for  ye  making  of  Engines  for  mills  to  goe 
with  water  for  ye  more  speedy  dispatch  of  worke  then  formerly,  and 
mills  for  ye  making  of  Sithes  and  other  Edged  tooles,  with  a  new  In- 
vented Sawe-Mill,  that  things  may  be  afforded  cheaper  then  formerly,  and 
that  for  fowerteen  yeeres  without  .disturbance  by  any  others  setting  up 
the  like  inventions,  that  so  his  study  and  cost  may  not  be  in  vayne  or 
lost;  this  peticon  is  granted  so  as  power  is  still  left  to  restrain  ye  ex- 
portation of  such  manufactures,  and  to  moderate  ye  prizes  thereof  if 
occasion  so  require.'" 

(1)  Belknap'f  New  Hampshiro,  1, 17,  25;  orgaaiiation  of  the  Patent  Office,  for  iBTea- 
Appendix,  p.  IS.  tionB  and  improvementa  in  Saws  and  8aw- 

(2)  Beoordfl,  vol.  IL,  149 ;  vol.  liL,  276.  miUi,  if  between  three  and  foor  hundred. 
The  number  of  Patents  granted  sinoe  the 
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The  iogenious  patentee  in  this  case,  whose  sod,  Joseph  Jenks,  bailt 
the  first  hoQse  in  Pawtaeket,  Rhode  Island,  and  whose  grandson  of  the 
noe  name  was  Governor  of  that  Colony  after  Cranston,  receives  honor- 
able mention  in  the  Records  after  this  time  for  several  inventions,  which  will 
be  elsewhere  mentioned.  His  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  Scythes, 
indaded  in  the  above  patent,  has  not  been  materially  modified  to  this 
day.  Of  the  specific  character  of  his  improvement  in  Mills  we  are 
unable  to  speak.  He  was  connected  with  the  first  iron- works  in  the 
Colony  at  Lynn,  bat  it  does  not  appear  that  he  erected  Mills  him- 

itif: 

It  is  mentioned  in  "The  Description  of  Scitnate,"  in  the  Massachn- 
setts  Historical  Collections/  that  Robert  Studson,  Mr.  Hatherly,  the 
founder  of  the  town,  and  Joseph  Tilden,  built  a  Saw-mill  at  that  place 
in  1656,  which  the  writer  observes  ''may  be  the  first  in  the  Colony." 

The  permission  to  erect  this  mill  was  to  be  void  unless  it  was  built  in 
three  months  from  the  date  of  the  grant,  which  was  on  November  lOth. 
It  was  further  stipulated  by  the  authorities,  **  that  in  case  any  of  the 
townsmen  do  bring  any  timber  into  the  mill  to  be  sawed,  the  owners  of 
the  mill  shall  saw  it,  whether  it  be  for  boards  or  plank,  before  they  saw 
any  of  their  own  timber ;  and  they  are  to  have  the  one  half  for  sawing 
the  other  half.  And  in  case  any  man  of  the  Town  that  doth  bring  any 
timber  to  the  mill  to  be  sawed  shall  want  any  boards  for  his  particular 
ose,  the  owners  of  the  mill  shall  sell  him  boards  for  his  own  use  so  many 
as  he  shall  need,  for  the  country  pay  at  3s.  6^.  an  hundred  inch  sawn ; 
bat  in  case  the  men  of  the  town  do  not  supply  the  mill  with  timber  to 
keep  it  at  work,  the  owners  of  the  mill  shall  have  liberty  to  make  use  of 
any  timber  upon  the  Common  to  saw  for  their  benefit."'  The  mill, 
which  stood  on  "  the  third  llerring  Brook,"  was  destroyed  by  the  Indians 
in  167G. 

Such  regulations  will  seem  curious  to  the  proprietor  of  a  modern 
steam-power  Saw-mill,  producing  thirty  to  forty  thousand  feet  of  lumber 
daily,  and  who  would  not  hesitate,  it  is  presumed,  to  accept  the  condition 
of  sawinpr  at  the  halves. 

The  King's  Comniis>ioners,  who  visited  New  England  in  1664,  reported 
the  old  Colony  of  Plymouth  to  contain  "  about  twelve  small  towns,  one 
Saw-mill  for  boards,  etc."  The  Saw-mill  is  believed  to  have  been  in 
Pembroke,  then  a  part  of  Duxborough. 

2.  Maine  and  New  ITampsuire. — Wo  hare  seen  that  one  of  the 
first  Saw-mills  in  New  England,  if  not  the  very  first,  was  that  built  on 

(1)  S«cood  S«riM,  roL  ir.,  225.  (2)  ILid.  p.  249. 
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the  Salmon  Falls  River,  as  early  at  least  as  1634  or  '35.  In  the  diTisTon 
of  their  grant  the  same  jear  bj  Mason  and  Gorges,  the  north  side  of 
the  Piscataqua,  now  a  part  of  the  State  of  Maine,  fell  to  the  latter.  In 
this  territory,  which  submitted  to  Massachusetts  in  1652,  mills  began  to 
be  erected  soon  after  its  first  settlement  At  Piscataqna,  or  Kittery,  the 
oldest  town  in  the  State,  which  included  Elliott  and  North  and  South 
Berwick,  and  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  from  Mason's  Mills,  the 
lumbering  business  was  in  early  times  carried  on  to  a  greater  extent  than 
at  any  other  place.  It  employed  in  1682  six  Saw-mills.  Previous  to 
1643,  the  town  granted  .a  tract  of  land  between  Spencer's  and  Salmon 
Falls  to  Wincall  and  Broughton,  on  condition  that  they  should  erect  a 
Saw-mill  thereon.  Kittery  was  also  one  of  the  principal  Ship-building 
stations  of  the  District,  and  had  several  enterprising  traders,  who,  in 
their  European,  West  Indian,  and  coasting  adventures,  furnished  a  steady 
outlet  for  the  lumber  manufactured  on  the  neighboring  rivers.  The  most 
conspicuous  of  these  were  the  Pepperells,  who,  toward  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  were  the  owners  of  a  great  portion  of  the  country 
between  the  Piscataqna  and  the  Saco,  including  the  magnificent  water* 
power  on  both  sides  of  the  Saco,  now  the  seat  of  so  much  industry. 
They  erected  mills  on  both  these  rivers  for  different  purposes,  and  by 
their  enterprise  in  Lumbering,  Ship-building,  and  Commerce,  acquired 
great  wealth.  In  1655,  however,  probably  before  William  Pepperell 
acquired  the  right,  the  freemen  of  Saco  claimed  to  have  control  of  the 
mill  privileges,  and  agreed  with  Roger  Spencer  to  set  up  a  Saw-mill 
there,  for  which  he  contracted  to  pay  twelve  thousand  feet  of  boards,  and 
to  employ  townsmen  in  preference  to  others.  The  Indians,  in  1675,  at- 
tacked  the  settlement,  erected  a  battery  on  the  roill-wheels,  which  they 
removed,  burned  the  mills  and  all  the  dwellings  in  the  place.^ 

Thomas  Clark  and  Sir  Bilby  Lake  built  mills  at  Woolwich,  on  the 
Kennebec,  about  the  year  1660,  but  were  driven  away  in  1615.  William 
Hutchinson,  an  early  settler  of  Boston,  in  1673  purchased  lands  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Saco,  and  had  mills  at  Newichewannock,  or  Berwick.  This 
place  was  also,  in  1690,  assaulted  by  the  Indians,  led  by  a  Frenchman 
and  an  Indian  sachem,  who  killed  80  men,  took  54  captives,  and  burned 
all  the  houses  and  mills.  There  were  few  towns  in  Maine  that  did  not 
at  one  time  or  another  experience  these  savage  forays,  in  which  the 
French,  who  claimed  the  country  from  Kittery  eastward,  were  the  instl* 
gators.  They  offered  premiums  for  scalps  of  the  English.  So  intolerable 
were  these  assaults,  that  it  was  at  length  determined  to  reduce  the  strong* 

(1)  SulUvaii'i  History  of  Maine,  p.  225. 
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hold  of  tbe  enemj,  and  the  joonger  Pepperell  of  Kittery  was  selected  to 
lead  the  expedition  against  Loaisburg. 

The  number  of  Saw-mills  in  Maine,  in  April,  1682,  was  twenty-fonr, 
of  which  six  were  at  Elitterj.  Wells  was  the  second  town  in  the  extent 
of  its  lumber  business,  and  Falmouth  (now  Portland)  was  the  third. 
White  pine  merchantable  boards  in  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  were 
tiien  worth  80s.  the  thousand  feet ;  white  oak  pipe  staves,  £8 ;  red  oak 
pipe  stares,  80s.;  red  oak  hogshead  staves,  25s.;  wheat,  5s.;  malt,  4s.; 
Indian  Com,  8s.  per  bushel ;  and  silver,  6s.  per  oz.  At  these  stated 
prices,  which  were  6xed  from  year  to  year,  taxes  were  paid  in  lumber 
and  provisions.  One-third  of  the  amount  was  abated  for  payment  in 
money.'  *In  1664,  according  to  Mr.  Williamson,  boards  were  worth  in 
Maine  19s.  and  staves  17s.  per  thousand.' 

In  1668,  the  Government  of  Massachusetts,  whose  Jurisdiction  included 
Hew  Hampshire  and  a  part  of  Maine,  enacted  a  law  reserving  for  public 
use  all  white  pine  trees  measuring  twenty-four  inches  at  three  feet  from 
the  ground.  This  order,  and  those  of  the  British  Pariiament  in  the 
reign  of  William  III.  and  Qneen  Anne  for  the  preservation  of  white  pine 
timber  for  masting  for  the  Royal  Navy  in  these  and  other  Provinces, 
probably  to  some  extent  interfered  with  the  manufacture  of  lumber  from 
that  vmluable  species  of  timber.  A  compensation,  however,  was  found 
in  the  encouragement  given  at  the  same  time  for  the  exportation  and 
manufacture  of  masts  and  naval  stores  by  bounties,  some  of  which  were 
continned  until  after  the  Revolution.  Parliament  also  appropriated 
£10,000  for  utensils  and  other  aids  to  the  manufacture.  The  making 
of  pine,  spruce,  red  and  white  oak  lumber,  of  house  and  ship  timber,  of 
red  and  white  oak  staves,  heading,  hoops,  shingles,  and  clapboards,* 
which  were  made  by  the  farmers  during  the  winter,  and  exchanged  for 
merchandise ;  the  contracts  for  mast  timber  for  the  Navy ;  and  the  manu- 
facture of  Pitch,  Tar,  Turpentine  and  Rosin  (at  a  bounty  originally  of 
£3  to  £4  per  ton)  ;  and  of  Potashes  from  the  refuse  of  their  pine  forests, 
were  to  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  a  prolific  source  of  wealth,  and  at- 
tracted a  large  proportion  of  the  working  population.  The  extent  to 
which  these  branches  were  made  the  medium  of  foreign  and  domestic 
exchanges,  justified  the  remark  of  Lord  Caernarvon,  who  defined  timl)er 
to  bo  ''an  excrescence  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  placed  there  by  Provi- 
dence for  the  payment  of  debts." 

Ifi  1C93,  two  years  after  the  final  incorporation  of  the  whole  District 

(})  Main*   HisL   ColL      B«lknmp'i  N«w  creased  to  orer  1300,  and  the  Talne  of  Inm- 

RaiBf-hire.  ber  sold,  to  two  and  a  quarter  miUioos  aa- 

(3.  Williamson's  History  of  Maine.    In  Dually,  the  priee  was  $10  per  M. 
IU%,  when  the  Saw-miUs  in  Maine  had  in- 
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with  merchaotable  boards  at  six-pence  a  handred  feet  cheaper  than  thej 
were  sold  at  aD j  other  Saw-mills,  and  for  town  paj,  and  that  town  be  sop- 
plied  before  any  other  persons,  provided,  always,  the  Saw-mill  do  not  hln* 
der  the  com  mill."  This  coanty  now  mannfactares  lamber  to  a  greater 
annual  value  than  any  other  in  the  State. 

In  the  old  and  well-wooded  counties  of  Hampshire  and  Berkshire,  some 
Saw-mills  were  built  at  quite  an  early  period.  At  North  Adams, ^cket» 
Mount  Washington,  Pittsfield,  in  the  last-mentioned,  and  at  Greenwich,  En- 
field, nadley.  Ware,  and  other  places  on  Mill,  Fort,  Stony  and  other  rivers, 
in  the  former.  Saw-mills  were  erected  before  or  soon  after  the  middle  of  the 
last  century.  The  proprietors,  in  some  cases,  were  enjoined  to  saw  other 
people's  logs  at  the  halves,  which  would  be  considered  no  hard  condition 
at  the  present  day.  Much  fine  lumber  was  formerly  made  at  Clarksburg, 
settled  in  1769.  Florida,  in  Berkshire,  which  now  has  fourteen  Saw- 
mills, making  each  twenty  to  one  hundred  thousand  feet  of  lumber,  was  not 
settled  until  1783,  and  Savoy,  which  supports  no  less  than  twenty-five 
Saw-mills,  though  it  has  only  about  two  hundred  dwellings,  was  first 
occupied  by  residents  in  1777. 

3.  Vermont. — Few  States  of  the  Union  afford  better  mill-sites  than 
Vermont.  The  multitude  of  short  and  rapid  streams  flowiug  from  the 
Green  mountain  range  of  the  interior,  eastward  to  the  Connecticut,  north- 
ward to  the  St.  Lawrence,  toward  the  west  to  Lake  Cbamplain  and  the 
Hudson,  or  interiorly  to  Luke  Memphremagog,  all  invite  the  erection  of 
mills.  The  navigation  to  the  foot  of  the  rapids  on  most  of  these  streams 
furnish  an  outlet  in  either  direction  for  the  lumber  and  other  products  of 
the  well- wooded  hills.  These  rivers  have  been  long  since  appropriated  to 
the  uses  of  a  varied  manufacturing  industry.  Windsor  County  is  particu- 
larly rich  in  the  water-power  of  Queechy,  White,  Mill  and  other  rivers,  the 
last  of  which  has  a  fall  of  sixty  feet  in  one-third  of  a  mile. 

The  Clyde,  in  Orleans  County,  falls  one  hundred  feet  in  forty  rods. 
Charleston,  on  this  river,  was  one  of  the  first  settlements  in  the  State,  but 
could  only  be  maintained  against  French  and  Indian  hostility  by  the  set- 
tlers who  built  and  labored  with  their  weapons  at  their  side.  As  the 
State  had  not  an  independent  existence  until  after  the  Revolution,  and 
its  settlement  and  improvements  were  inconsiderable  until  a  late  period, 
on  account  of  the  contests  about  jurisdiction  between  the  States  of  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  and  New  York,  to  which  it  successively  be- 
longed, we  have  nothing  special  to  record  in  this  connection. 

4.  Rhobb  Island. — Rhode  Island,  whose  first  exports  were  lumber^ 
pipe-staves,  etc.,  as  early  as  1639-40,  enacted  a  law  to  regulate  the  prices 
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tt  boards  and  clap-boards  at  the  mill,  iodicatiDg  that  the  Colony  already 
possessed  those  aseful  appartenances  to  new  settlements.  The  prices  were 
fixed  at  eight  shillings  the  hundred  for  sound  boards  delivered  at  the  mill, 
and  one  shilling  a  foot  for  clap-boards  and  fencing,  to  be  sound  mer- 
chap  table  stuff. '  A  Saw-mill  appears,  however,  not  to  have  been  built 
on  the  Falls  qt  the  Pawtucket,  now  so  profitably  applied  to  other  uses, 
nuil  after  the  Revolution.  In  1810  the  State  contained  twenty-eight 
Saw-mills. 

5.  Connecticut. — In  ConnectictU,  the  younger  Winthrop,  afterward 
Oovemor  of  Connecticut,  had  a  Saw-mill  at  New  London,  previous  to 
1154,  in  which  year  the  General  Court  granted  Mr.  Will.  Goodwin  lib- 
er^  to  make  use  of  the  timber  of  waste  knds,  to  keep  his  Saw-mill  in 
enployment.  In  the  year  1661,  a  Record  of  the  Court  states  that,  *'  Lib- 
erty is  granted  Mr.  Wiuthrope  to  find  a  place  to  set  up  a  Saw-mill  where 
it  may  not  prejudice  the  farms  or  plantations  already  give  out."'  His 
tOB,  Fitz-John  Winthrop,  built  another  on  the  Nahantick,  near  Long 
Cove,  in  1691,  and  two  years  after  another  was  erected  upon  tlie  same 
river  by  John  Prentis.  Others  were  built  apon  that  river  and  adjacent 
streams,  by  leave  of  the  Colony,  in  1713  and  1721,  the  former  by  Colonel 
John  Livingston,  the  other  by  Samuel  Weller  &  Son.  One  of  the  ear* 
lieat  millwrights  in  Eastern  Connecticut  was  John  Elderkin,  one  of  the 
grantees  of  New  London,  in  1650-1.  He  was  invited  thither  by  Mr. 
Winthrop,  from  Massachusetts,  where  he  had  previously  carried  oh  that 
business,  as  well  as  that  of  house-carpenter  and  shipwright,  in  which  latter 
capacity  he  has  been  already  mentioned.  For  a  period  of  thirty-five 
years,  he  was  a  general  contractor  for  building  mills,  bridges,  meeting- 
houses, etc.,  in  New  London,  Norwich,  and  the  adjoining  settlements. 
He  built  the  first  meeting-house  there,  and  was  probably  the  builder  of 
Wintlirop's  mills.* 

In  1667,  the  Court  granted  Thomas  Harris  liberty  to  build  a  Saw-mill 
on  the  brook  between  Hartford  and  Wethersfield,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
"  Great  River/'  provided  it  be  accomplished  within  two  years,  and  he  is 
allowed  forty  acres  for  his  encouragement  therein.  In  1671,  John  Allyn 
received  a  grant  of  one  hundred  acres  of  land,  with  the  use  of  timber  on 
the  Commons,  and  the  stream,  for  a  like  purpose. 

In  July,  1680,  the  town  of  Norwich,  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the 
Thames,  granted  Captain  Fitch  two  hundred  acres  of  land  '*  for  his  en- 
couragement to  set  up  a  Saw-mill,  and  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  stream 

(1)  Aroold'f  Rhode  U\%nd.  (S)  CauUcio's  History  of  New  London. 

(S)  Colon  J  R«cordf,  toI.  i,  p.  240. 
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and  timber  at  the  place,  and  no  others  to  set  np  a  Saw-mill  open  the  said 
stream  to  his  damage.'" 

The  Saw  and  Orist-mill  is  so  necessary  an  appendage  to  new  towns, 
and  the  employment  for  them  so  limited  in  sparse  popnlations,  that  it  was 
onstomary  for  the  towns  to  make  g^nts  of  peculiar  or  ezclnsiye  privi* 
leges,  and  donations  of  land,  to  persons  willing  to  risk  the  expense  of  their 
erection.  It  is  in  the  infancy  of  the  Arts  that  bounties  of  this  kind  find 
their  appropriate  place.  Many  of  these  early  monopolies,  granted  by 
towns  and  larger  municipalities,  contain  curious  stipulations. 

We  may  add  to  the  foregoing  enterprises  of  the  New  England  people 
in  this  business,  that  the  first  mill  in  the  present  State  of  Ohio  was  bnilt 
in  1789,  the  year  following  the  settlement  in  the  Northwest  Territory,  by 
the  **  New  England  Ohio  Company"  at  Marietta.  A  Saw-mill  was  that 
year  completed  on  Wolf  Greek,  about  a  mile  above  its  janction  with  the 
Muskingum,  and  sixteen  miles  from  Marietta.  Colonel  Robert  Oliyer, 
Major  Hatfield,  and  Captain  John  Dodge,  received  an  allotment  of  land 
for  the  purpose  from  the  Company.  The  crank,  weighing  one  hundred 
and  eighty  pounds,  was  made  in  New  Haven,  and  taken  on  a  pack-horse 
over  the  mountains  to  Simrel's  Ferry,  on  the  Yougbiogbeny  River,  and 
thence,  by  water,  to  Marietta.  A  Orist-mill  was  built  the  following 
year.* 

Dr.  Douglass,  writing  about  1750,*  says,  **  New  England  abounds  in 
Saw-mills  of  cheap  and  slight  work ;  generally  carry  only  one  saw ;  one 
man  and  a  boy  attending,  a  mill  may,  in  twenty-four  hours,  saw  four 
thousand  feet  of  white  pioe  boards ;  these  boards  are  generally  one  inch 
thick  and  of  various  lengths,  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  feet,  and  of  various 
widths,  one  foot  to  two  feet  at  a  medium ;  it  is  reckoned  that  forty  boards 
make  one  thousand  feet.  These  mills  stand  upon  small  streams,  because 
cheap  fitted,  but  with  the  following  inconveniences.  1.  As  the  country 
is  cleared  of  wood  and  brush,  small  streams  dry  up.  2.  In  living  small 
streams,  they  do  not  afford  water  sufficient  to  drive  the  wheels  in  summer. 
8.  In  winter  they  are  frozen  up."  A  considerable  source  of  profit  for  the 
Saw-mills  at  this  period,  were  the  contracts  with  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Royal  Navy,  as  well  as  in  preparing  lumber  for  the  West  India  and 
other  markets.  There  was  a  surveyor  of  his  Majesty's  woods,  whose 
deputies  surveyed  and  marked  the  logs  at  the  mills,  for  which  they 
received  a  perquisite  from  the  lumbermen.  **  A  timberman's  estate,"  says 
the  writer  just  quoted,  "consists  in  mills  and  oxen."* 


(1)  Bftrbor*!  HliL  CoU.  of  Conneotioaty  (8)  British  Settlements  in  America,  ii.,  54. 
p.  S9S.  (4)  By  the  term  lumber,  wu  generaUj 

(2)  AmerioMi  Pioneer,  voL  ii.  p.  99.  meanty  in  America,  ranging  Timber,  6par% 
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Mill-saws  were  manufactnred  at  Canton,  Massachusetts,  in  1790,  to  the 
Bomber  of  150  to  200,  annnallj. 

6.  New  Tork. — The  Dutch  and  Swedish  settlements  on  the  Delaware 
aod  North  Riyer,  were  early  in  possession  of  Saw-mills,  driven  both  by 
wind  and  water.  Wind  Saw-mills  were  erepted  on  Manhattan  Island,  by 
tlie  Dotch,  as  early  as  1633.  An  account  of  New  York,  published  in 
1T08,  says  the  Dutch  built  mills  to  saw  timber,  ''one  of  which  would  do 
more  work  in  an  hour  than  fifty  men  in  two  days. " 

Daring  the  administration  of  the  first  Director,  General  Peter  Minait, 
who  in  1626  negotiated  the  purchase  from  the  Indians  of  the  Islnnd  of 
Manhattan,  containing  about  22,000  acres,  for  the  sum  of  sixty  Gilders, 
or  twenty-four  dollars,  the  Directors  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company, 
whose  property  it  now  became,  caused  the  erection  of  Wind-mills  on  the 
Island  for  sawing  lumber  and  grinding  com.  During  his  time  and  that 
€i  his  successor,  Wbuter  Yan  Twiller,  who  succeeded  in  1633,  the  Com- 
pany, as  the  Proyincial  documents 'State,  ''erected  at  considerable  expense 
three  Saw-mills,  which  have  never  produced  any  profit  of  consequence." 
This  was  afterward  urged  against  the  Company  in  proof  of  its  mal-admin- 
tetrmtion. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  in  the  employment  of  this  useful  class 
of  machinery,  the  Dutch  settlers,  whose  native  country  afforded  no  indig- 
enous timber  for  their  use,  was  in  advance  of  their  contemi>orarios  of  Ply- 
mouth and  Massachusetts  Bay,  as  a  Hollander  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  to  erect,  some  years  after,  the  first  Saw-mill  in  London.  One  of  the 
first  Saw-mills  built  in  New  Netherlands,  was  silutited  on  Nut,  or  Gover- 
nor's Is^land,  which  was  leased  in  1639,  for  five  hundred  merchantable 


Omk  adJ  Pine  Plank,  Oak  and  Pine  Boards,  The  Comraii'i'ioncr.s  of  the  Xavy  in  making 

6lAree,  Iloading.  ll<>«i]i!i,  Clap-boarde,  Shin-  their   contract.",  Mliirh  \M>ro   u.-uully   given 

gle«,  and  Latbd.     In  tho  Act  of  Parliament  to  Piscataqua,  N.  II.,  and  Ca^tco  Buy,  Maine, 

of  I7»2,  extending  the  opcratiuo  of  the  |>ro-  Bjiecified  tho  kiml  and  number  required,  and 

vi  ^ai   Uw*  f'/T  encouraging  tho  imjtortation  gave  a  licence  for  cutting  the  tree.x,  and  none 

of  Naral  Stores,  the  different  kindtf  of  lumber  could  bo  cut  without.     Ma.^ti*  Kcre  usually 

were  >j»ecified,  vit.,  Deals  of  several  sorts,  required  to  be  thirty-eight  inches  at  the  butt, 

Timber  Baikft  of  several  sizes.  Barrel-boards,  and  as  many  yardH  long.     They  somctimof 

Cl3p-l»<>ardf<,     Pi|>e-lH)urd«,     or     Pipe-holt,  reached  K>rty-tH-(>  inche5>  at  tho  butt.     The 

Wbit<:-b*  ^kT'U    {ft    Shi>einakcrs,   Boom    and  premium  was    ono  pound   per   ton  of  forty 

Canl-»f'ar«,    Bow-stoves,   Caprerans,    Clap-  feet   girt  measure.     Timber   under    twelve 

Lo!!,  Kl^iny-WMod.  Headings  for  Pipes,  Hogs-  inches,  was   called    AVi»«/»'r?y   tiniber  ;    that 

beads  atid  Barrel^,  Hoops  for  Coopers,  Oars,  above  twelve  inche!*,  Tun  timber  ;  f^tandardt 

Pi|*«   and    Hog^hiad-staves,   Barrel-staves,  and   knees,  were  called  Compact  timber.— 

Fifkinvtarrs,    Trunnels,    S|>eckled    wood,  l/ovgUi$§*  lirititK  JStttUmcut^ 
FvMt  wood,  final  1  spars,  Oak,  Plank,  and 
WauiacoL 
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boards  yearly,  half  oak  and  half  pine.  There  was  a  small  stream  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Manhattan  Island,  flowing  into  the  East  Biyer,  w\ask 
furnished  an  ample  supply  of  water  for  several  grain  and  Saw-mills,  and 
was  thence  called  in  early  times  Saw* mill  Greek. 

About  the  same  time  several  Saw-mills  were  built  on  the  creeks  and 
rivers  in  the  neighorbhood  of  the  present  city  of  Albany,  settled  ia 
1630,  by  the  first  Yan  Rensselaer,  under  a  system  of  colonization,  gprantingv 
by  the  Charter  of ''  Freedoms  and  Exemptions,"  certain  feudal  privileges, 
with  the  title  of  Patroon,  to  any  person  who  should,  at  his  own  expense, 
within  four  years,  plant  a  Colony  of  fifty  persons  outside  of  Manhattan 
Island.  Among  the  Colonists,  embracing  a  judicious  admixture  of 
mechanics,  sent  thither  in  1630,  was  Andries  Carstensen,  a  master  mill- 
wright, and  two  sawyers  ;  and  in  163B,  Pieter  Cornelissen,  of  the  same 
calling,  and  Barent  Pieterse  Koeymans.  The  latter,  who  was  surnamed 
''  the  Miller,"  in  which  capacity  he  came  to  the  Colony,  having  been 
several  years  in  the  Patroon's  grist-mill,  in  1645,  took  charge  with  Jan 
Oerritsen,  his  partner,  who  came  out  with  him,  of  the  Patroon's  Saw-mills, 
on  one  of  the  creeks,  for  which  they  were  allowed  150  Gilders  each  a 
year  for  board,  and  three  Stivers  a  cut  for  every  plank  they  sawed.  * 

In  1647,  when  he  quit  the  service,  he  had  sawed  between  three  and  four 
thousand  boards ;  whence  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  early  Saw-mills  of 
the  Province  were  not  very  efficient  establishments.  After  having  for 
several  years  rented  other  mHls  in  the  Colony,  he  purchased  of  the  Katskill 
Indians,  in  1673,  by  consent  of  the  Commissioners  at  Albany,  a  large  tract 
of  land,  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  south  of  that  city,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river.  The  advantages  of  this  place  for  the  erection  of  Saw-mills,  had 
been  known  for  several  years.  Cryn  Cornelissen,  and  Hans  Jansen  Yaa 
Rotterdam,  early  emigrants,  had  by  license  erected  Saw-mills  there  in 
1651,  on  the  creek  immediately  west  of  Beere,  (now  Bearen  Island),  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  Seigniory  of  Kenssalaerwyck.  This  purchase, 
twelve  miles  deep  and  eight  or  ten  front,  now  constitutes  the  ancient  town 
of  Coeyraans,  in  Albany  County,  and  the  descendants  of  the  proprietor 
are  numerous  in  that  State  and  New  Jersey,  where  they  have  been  the 
owners  of  several  mills.' 

Dirck  Jansen  had  mills  within  the  boundary  of  Kenssalaerwyck,  in 
1G43. 

The  West  India  Company  also  cansed  Saw-mills  to  be  erected  on  the 

(1)  The  waj^s  of  daj.Iaborers  are  charged  florin  lixteen  stivers  each  ;  and  palisades, 

in  the  Proprietor's  aooounts  at  this  time,  at  then  maoh  in  demand,  fifteen  florini  per 

one  florin  to  one  florin  ten  stivers,  (40  to  60  thoosand. 

cents),  per  day ;  carpenters,  two  florins,  (80  (2)  CCallagfaar'a  New  Netherlands, 
cents) ;  plank,  one  florin  ten  stivers,  to  one 
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Soatii  RiTer,  or  Delaware,  while  thej  held  possessioQ  there.  There  were 
Saw-mills,  ill  1712,  in  the  Manor  of  LiTingston,  sitaated  on  Ancram,  or 
Boeloff  Jaosen's  Creek,  eight  miles  below  Hudson,  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  river.  The  Slatskill  furnished  superior  water-power,  having  a 
descent  of  1000  feet  in  thirty-five  miles,  and  was  early  occupied  by  mills. 

The  French  had  Saw-mills  at  Ticonderoga  during  their  possession  of 
that  part  of  the  country.  At  the  falls  of  the  Boquet  River,  some  distance 
abofe,  William  Oalliland,  an  enterprising  Irish  merchant  of  New 
Tork,  aspiring  to  the  possession  of  a  manorial  estate,  like  those  on  the 
Iforth  River,  settled  in  1765,  and  the  same  year  built  a  Saw-mill  and 
afterward  Grist-mills.  The  manufacture  of  lumber  of  Norway  pine  and, 
oak,  rafted  over  the  lake  and  thence  down  the  Sorel  and  St.  Lawrence 
to  Quebec,  where  it  was  sold  at  large  profit,  chiefly  employed  the  early 
•ettlers.  The  Champlain  Canal  afterward  opened  a  market  for  white 
fine  sawed  lumber  in  Albany  and  New  York,  and  Saw-mills  became  ex- 
ceedingly numerous  in  the  county.  During  the  Revolution,  Mr.  Galli- 
laod  was  compelled  to  bury  his  Saw-mill  and  Grist-mill  irons  to  save 
thein,  and  was  nearly  mined  in  estate,  and  his  Saw-mill  destroyed. 

Hach  pains  was  taken  to  induce  the  settlers  of  the  Western  counties 
to  erect  mills,  and  every  facility  was  afiforded  them.  Toward  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  they  were  consequently  said  to  be  better  supplied  in 
these  respects  than  most  settlements  twenty  years  older,  as  was  evinced 
by  the  nnrober  and  appearance  of  the  frame-houses  and  barns,  and  of 
their  surroundings.  A  small  Grist  and  Saw-mill  could  be  built,  if  the 
dam  were  not  difficult,  for  one  thousand  dollars.  Upon  the  many  excel- 
lent mill-streams  of  the  Genesee  Valley,  which  still  sends  down  by  its 
canals  vast  quantities  of  lumber,  Saw-mills  sprang  into  existence  with 
incredible  rapidity.  The  improved  mechanism  of  Saw-mills  and  grist- 
mills and  the  increasing  value  of  lumber,  caused  great  quantities  to  be 
rafted  down  the  Susquehanna  to  Baltimore,  and  the  Delaware  to  Phila- 
delphia. The  invention  about  the  same  time  of  Arks,  a  species  of  huge 
boat  or  barge  constructed  of  sawn  planks,  capable  of  carrying  five  hundred 
barrels  of  flour,  or  great  quantities  of  lumber  and  other  produce,  and 
which  were  afterward  broken  up  and  sold  for  lumber,  gave  an  impulse  to 
the  business.  The  town  of  Bath,  in  Steuben  County,  laid  out  in  the 
S[»riiig  of  1703,  had  two  Saw-mills  and  a  grist-mill  erected  before  winter. 
Three  years  after,  it  had,  within  a  circuit  of  eight  miles,  five  Saw-mills. 
The  county  in  1797  contained  twenty  Saw-mills;  Ontario  County, a  little 
earlier  sf.*ttled,  had  at  the  same  time  twenty-eight  Saw-mills.  Other 
portions  of  the  State  multiplied  them  in  nearly  equal  ratio.* 

t}'.  New  Y'ifk  Stat^,  in  18S4,  eonUined    in  1840,  6350  5uw.inill!<.   It  vtiH  outnnmbert 
2261  <irift-aiillf,  aod  6196  S«w-milU ;  and    aU  other  States  in  thi«  clasB  of  machines. 
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The  exports  from  New  York  of  boards  and  lomber,  according  to  Lord 
Sheffield's  Tables  from  the  Custom-Honse  books,  was  in  1774  ten  thou- 
land  seven  hundred  feet.  In  1775,  owing  probably  to  the  commencement 
of  hostilities  with  Great  Britain,  it  only  amounted  to  five  thousand  two 
hundred  and  eight  feet.  The  yalue  for  the  two  years,  at  forty  shillings 
the  foot,  was  £31,416. 

Albany^  having  in  former  tiroes  a  very  flourishing  commerce  with  the 
West  Indies  and  other  foreign  ports,  and  extensive  connections  with  the 
Western  settlements,  not  only  employed  numerous  Saw-mills,  but  was  the 
centre  of  a  prosperous  lumber  trade.  It  is  still  among  the  largest  lum- 
ber markets  in  the  world ;  and  in  1851  the  receipts  at  tide-water  of  boards 
and  scantlinfTs  were  427,038,600  feet,  valued  at  nearly  seven  and  a  qoarter 
millions  of  dollars. 

7.  New  Jersey. — New  Jersey  received  a  portion  of  its  first  settlers 
from  the  oriprinal  stock  of  New  Netherlands,  and  other  industrious  Cdo- 
nists  from  New  and  Old  England.  They  were  not  slow  to  improTe  the 
numerous  mill-seats  in  which  the  Province  abounds,  and  contributed  to 
render  the  Province,  though  small  in  extent,  among  the  foremost  in  Mann- 
factures.  The  Dutch,  who  settled  on  some  of  the  eastern  rivers,  probably 
erected  Saw-mills. 

The  earliest  accounts  we  have  met  of  Saw-mills  was  about  the  year 
1682,  when  West  Jersey  was  assigned  to  William  Penn  and  others,  and 
renewed  efTorts  were  made  to  invite  settlers  into  the  Eastern  Province. 
The  erection  of  Saw-mills  and  corn-mills  now  became  general.  MQla 
existed  at  that  time  at  Hoboken,  opposite  New  York,  which  were  owned 
in  that  city.  Some  eight  or  ten  towns  existed  in  New  Jersey,  containing 
from  300  to  500  inhabitants,  of  which  Newark  was  the  most  compact, 
containing  500  people,  and  Shrewsbury,  of  about  400,  the  most  southern 
one.'  It  is  probable  that  some  of  them  previously  possessed  Saw-mills, 
as  they  did  corn-mills.  During  that  year,  however,  the  first  Saw-mill 
in  Woodbrid^e  was  erected  by  Jonathan  Bishop,  on  the  Kahawack  River. 
A  Saw-mill  was  at  the  same  time  built  in  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
State,  at  Salem,  in  West  Jersey,  by  William  Hampton,  which  was  the 
first  in  that  town.  In  May,  1683,  Thomas  Rudyard,  the  Deputy-Gov- 
ernor of  the  Province,  writes  from  Amboy  :  "  There  is  five  or  six  mills 
going  up  here  this  Spring,  two  at  work  already,  which  abates  the  prioe 
of  boards  half  in  half  and  all  other  timber  for  building,  for  although  tim* 
ber  costs  nothing,  yet  workmanship  by  hand  was  London  price  or  near 

(1)  WhitehMd's  Eaat  Jersey. 
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upon,  or  sometimes  more,  which  these  mills  abate.  We  bnj  oak  and 
chestont  boards  no  cheaper  than  last  year."' 

Saw-mills  and  the  manafacture  of  lumber  had  so  far  increased  in  1698, 
that  the  latter  formed  an  important  article  of  export.  To  encourage  "  the 
tioilding  of  ships  and  other  vessels,"  and  increase  the  trade  of  Perth 
Amboj,  which  then  endeavored  to  rival  its  neighbor,  New  Tork,  in  com- 
nerce,  the  Assembly  prohibited  the  exportation  of  any  timber,  planks, 
boards,  oak  bolts,  staves,  heading,  hoops,  and  even  hop-poles,  except 
directly  to  England,  the  West  India,  Summer,  and  Wine  Islands,  and  re* 
quired  in  the  last  case  bonds  to  be  given,  and  a  vigilant  scrutiny  on  the 
I»rt  of  inspectors.  This  attempt  to  monopolize  the  carriage  of  its  only 
export,  while  it  is  believed  to  have  little  benefited  the  Ship-building 
loterests,  proved  injurious  to  the  trade  of  New  Jersey,  and  was  com- 
plained of  a^  severely  hurtful  to  that  of  New  York.  The  system  was 
oontinned  under  the  Royal  Government,  and  in  1714  duties  and  other 
tmrdensome  regulations  were  imposed  on  the  exportation  of  some  of  the 
Mme  articles  when  going  to  neighboring  Provinces.  These  were  re- 
pealed in  1717,  because  "prejudicial  to  the  inhabitants";  but  in  1743 
vera  re-enacted,  and  continued  in  force  until  the  Revolution.'  The 
operation  of  such  laws,  by  throwing  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  free  ex- 
port of  lumber  and  manufactures  of  wood,  was  calculated  to  discourage 
the  multiplication  of  Saw-mills. 

Ship-building  and  the  manufacture* of  lumber  were  principal  branches 
of  business  at  Little  Egg  Harbor,  where,  about  the  year  1704,  Edward 
Andrews  erected  Saw  and  grist-mills  on  Tuckerton's  or  Andrew's  Mill 
Creek.  Saw  and  corn-mills  were  built  about  the  year  1758  on  the  north 
branch  of  the  Rnncocas,  at  Pemberton,  by  a  company  who  purchased 
land  of  David  Budd. 

In  170S  there  were  said  to  be  1100  improved  mill-seats  in  New  Jer- 
sey, of  which  about  600  were  occupied  with  Saw-mills,  fulling-mills, 
forges,  furnaces,  slitting  and  rolling-mills,  paper,  powder,  and  oil-mills, 
a  large  proportion  of  them  being  Saw-mills. 

8.  Pennsylvaxta. — It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  the  Dutch 
and  Swedes  erected  Saw-mills  at  the  settlement  on  the  Delaware,  before 
the  arrival  of  Penn. 

(1)  Wbitehend't  East  Jertej,  273.  In  1080,  Philadelpbi*  and  Burlington  6«.  to  7«.  |>«r 

■crchaxitAble  white  pine  boards  were  in  New  hundred  for  tawing  pine  boards.    The  bouset 

England  30«.  current  mooej  per  tbounand.  building  at  Amboy  in  1683  are  described  aa 

Daj  wage*  in  Eaa t  Jersej  were  at  this  time  usually  30  feet  long,  10  feot  wide,  10  feet  he- 

•h*jQt  2«.  per  daj ;  and  at  Amboy,  where  build-  tween  jointJ,  with  double  chimney  of  timber 

io  g  was  artirely  going  on,  2»,  M,,  the  cur-  and  clay,  "as  the  manner  of  this  country  is 

m«y  being  one- fifth  more  than  sterling.  In  to  build,"  and  cost  about  £50  each. — Lttttrt 

ItffS,  haodsawyerSf  which  wer«  much  de-  in  Sco^a  Model  o/ tk«  Oovtmmwnt. 

pMded  ofl  in  mw  8«fctl«SMBti,  recelTdd  ai  (2)  WhitehMd's  Eaat  Jtrsty,  298. 
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Joost  AndriaDsen  A  Co.,  ib  1658,  proposed  to  boild  a  Saw-mill  and 
grist-mill  below  the  Turtle  Falls,  near  New  Amstel,  (Newcastle),  in  the 
present  State  of  Delaware. 

In  a  list  of  articles  to  be  sent  to  the  Colonj  on  the  South  River,  or 
Delaware,  in  November,  1662,  was  iron-work  for  a  Saw-mill,  for  which 
was  paid  four  hundred  and  fiftj  florins,  ($180). 

In  reference  to  a  mill  existing  a  few  years  later  on  "  Carcoon  Creek," 
it  was  represented  to  the  Upland  Court,  in  March,  1678,  that  in  conse* 
qnence  of  the  land  being  daily  taken  np  around  it,  it  would  soon  be  left 
destitute  of  timber,  and  the  Court  therefore  ordered  one  hnndred  acres 
of  land  to  be  appropriated  for  its  use.'  The  Swedes  also  had  a  mill, 
supposed  to  have  been  a  Saw-mill,  in  Frankford,  before  the  landing  of 
Penn.  It  stood  near  the  house  of  William  Einsey,  the  first  erected  in 
that  place.' 

A  Saw-mill  appears  to  have  been  built  for  the  nse  of  the  Colony,  by  the 
first  settlers  under  the  Proprietary,  soon  after  their  landing.  In  a  letter 
to  the  Free  Society  of  Traders  in  1683,  giving  an  account  of  Pennsylvania, 
William  Penn  alludes  to  their  Saw-mill  for  timber,  and  the  Glass  Hoaso^ 
as  being  "conveniently  posted  for  water  carriage." 

Richafd  Townsend,  who  came  from  England  with  Penn,  and  bnilt  the 
first  grist-mill  within  the  present  limits  of  the  city,  also  erected  a  corn 
and  Saw-mill  on  Chester  Creek,  in  Delaware  County. 

"This  mill,"  he  says,  "I  brought  ready  framed  from  London,  which 
served  for  grinding  of  com  and  sawing  of  boards,  and  was  of  great  nse  to 
us."*  The  mill  referred  to  by  Penn,  appears  to  have  been  the  joint 
property  of  himself,  Caleb  Pusey,  Samuel  Carpenter,  and  others,  pro- 
bably including  Townsend,  by  whom  it  was  erected  and  superin- 
tended. The  iron  vane,  with  their  initials,  which  surmounted  it,  is  still 
preserved. 

Although  corn-mills  were  bulk  in  considerable  number  by  the  first 
German  and  English  settlers.  Saw-mills  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
numerous  in  the  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia.  They  were  said,  a  few 
years  after  the  landing,  to  have  a  sufficiency  of  mills,  and  in  different 


(1)  Hauurd'8  Annals  of  PenniylraniA.  fore  the  introdaotion  of  Saw-mUls ;  and  the 

(2)  Mem.  of  Hist.  6oe.  of  Pennsylyaniay  mortar  and  cement  had  been  made  of  lime 
\ol.  2,  p.  103.  Ferris,  in  his  History  of  the  that  was  burnt  from  oyster  sheUs,  before 
Original  Settlements  of  the  Swedes  on  the  any  limestone  had  been  disooyered.  The 
Delaware,  states  that  he  had  seen,  in  his  boose  was  built  of  brick,  and  was  standing 
yonth,  the  hoose  at  Neweastle,  in  which  a  few  years  before  he  wrote,  in  1S46. 
Ooremor  Lorelaee  entertained  George  Fox  (8)  Clarkson's  Life  of  William  Pens,  toL 
in  1072,  the  timber  of  which  appeared  to  1. 

bare  been  hewed,  indieating  its  ereetion  be- 
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id^ees ;  bot  Saw-mills  are  not  particnlarized.  Hand-sawyers  are  men- 
tioned as  in  demand  in  1698,  and  received,  for  sawing  pine-boards,  six  to 
aeren  shillings  per  hundred.  The  price  for  the  same  labor  in  1705,  was 
tea  shillings,  which  would  indicate  an  increased  demand  for  lumber  with- 
ool  a  proportionate  decrease  in  the  cost  of  prodnction.  Boards  were 
tken  ten  shillings  per  hundred;  shingles,  ten  shillings  per  thousand; 
lunber,  six  shillings  the  tan ;  and  wheat,  four  shillings  a  bushel.  In  the 
neighboring  county  of  Bucks,  settled  by  English  Quakers  about  this  time, 
there  appear  to  have  been  no  Saw-mills  as  late  as  1731,  when  the  framed 
houses  were  covered  with  "nice  shaved  clap-boards,"  and  "the  boards 
for  floors  and  partitions  were  all  sawed  by  hand."^  At  least  eleven  mills 
were  erected  near  Wissahickon,  within  the  late  township  of  Roxborough, 
hi  the  northwest  part  of  the  City,  previous  to  1779,  but  did  not  include 
m  Saw-mill,  according  to  a  recent  historical  sketch  of  the  place.'  The 
"  Chester  Mills,"  including  a  Saw-mill,  in  part  belonging  to  the  estate 
of  Jonathan  Dickinson,  on  Chester  Creek,  were  advertised  for  sale  in 
1T28.  In  1760,  the  Assessors  reported  within  the  county  of  Philadel- 
phia, forty  Saw-mills.  Oak,  hickory,  walnut,  and  other  lumber,  either 
tawed  near  the  city,  or  rafted  down  the  Delaware,  Schuylkill  and  other 
streams,  was  always  abundant  in  the  market  of  Philadelphia,  and  was 
exported  in  considerable  quantities.  Mills  for  its  manufacture  were  *" 
speedily  multiplied  in  the  rivers  on  the  interior,  where  timber  abounded. 
The  indostrions  Qermans  of  those  counties  had  many  mills.  In  1786, 
within  thirty-nine  miles  of  the  Borough  of  Lancaster,  one-third 
of  whose  population  were  manufacturers,  there  were  sixteen  Saw- 
mills. 

In  Delaware,  \\hich  constituted  the  three  lower  counties  of  Pennsyl- 
rania,  Saw-mills  existed  on  the  Brandywine,  Christina,  and  other  streams. 
Some  of  the  first  erections  in  this  part  of  the  country,  as  we  have  seen, 
were  within  its  present  limits.  Vincent  Gilpin,  in  1772,  owned  flouring 
and  Saw-mills  uii  the  Brandy  wine,  two  miles  from  Wilmington.  There 
was  also  a  Saw-mill  witBin  the  borough,  nearly  opposite  the  site  of  IIol- 
liogsworth  and  Ilarney^s  machine  shop,  which  was  demolished  toward 
the  close  of  the  last  century. 

The  export  of  boards  and  scantlings  from  the  port  of  Philadelphia 
in  17C5,  was  783,000  feet;  the  value  of  which  at  £3  10«.  per  M.,  woh 
£2470.  Staves,  heading,  and  shingles,  were  exported  in  the  same  time 
to  the  value  of  £28,450.     The  exports  of  planks  and  boards  in  the  years 

(1)  T>r.  John  Watson,  in  Mem.  lllit  of         (2)  Genealogical  Aeeoant  of  the  Lerering 
FtaorylTftnia,  toI.  1,  278.  Family,  bj  H.  G.  Jones,  Esq.  App.  Note  A. 
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1772,  '73,  and  '74,  were,  respectiyelyi  1,724,  4,075,  and  3,809  thousand 
feet' 

9.  Maryland. — Respecting  the  introdaction  of  Saw-mills  in  Marjland, 
we  have  no  information.  The  first  water-mill  for  com  in  the  Colony, 
was  erected  bj  public  subscription  in  1639.  A  century  after,  the  Assem- 
bly encouraged  the  erection  of  the  same  class  of  mills  by  a  public  statute. 

The  mill-sites  on  the  Patapsco  were  occupied  for  corn-mills  about  the 
year  1763,  by  Joseph  EUicott  and  J.  &  H.  Burgess,  from  Bucks  Countjy 
Pennsylvania. 

-f~10.  Ytroinia. — Making  boards  and  clap-boards  by  hand-labor  was 
one  of  the  first  employments  of  the  Virginians  in  1609;  and  the  later 
emigrants,  in  1620,  were  directed  to  give  their  attention  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  timber,  masts,  planks,  boards,  etc. 

Artisans  were  sent  in  the  spring  of  that  year,  to  set  up  Saw-mills ;  and 
others,  from  Hamburgh,  were  engaged  later  in  the  year  for  the  same 
purpose. 

Of  clap-boards  or  pipe-staves,  it  was  said  in  1650,  a  man  could  easily 
make  (by  manual  process)  15,000  in  a  year,  worth  in  the  Colony  £4  per 
thousand ;  and  in  the  Canaries  £20 ;  which  would  yield,  in  the  lowest 
market,  £60.  Walnut,  cedar,  and  cypress  planks,  were  always  saleable  in 
England.  A  Saw-mill  at  this  date  was  said  to  be  a  great  desideratum, 
whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  none  previously  existed.  A  Saw-mill, 
driven  by  water,  would  do  the  work  of  twenty  sawyers. 

The  following  ''Explication  of  the  Saw-mill,  an  engine  wherewith,  by 
the  force  of  a  wheel  in  the  water,  to  cut  timber  with  great  speed,"  illus- 
trated by  a  rude  engraving,  is  contained  in  a  tract  published  in  London, 
by  E.  Williams,  in  1650,'  who  proposed  to  introduce  it  into  Virginia, 
where  a  Saw-mill  did  not  exist  at  the  time,  w^ 

**  This  engine  is  very  common  in  Norway,  and  m(giDtaiD8  of  Sweden,  where- 
with they  cut  great  quantities  of  Deal-hoards  ;  which  engine  is  very  necessary 
to  he  in  a  great  Towne,  or  Forrest,  to  cut  Timher,  whether  into  planks  or 
otherwise.  This  heer  is  not  altogether  like  those  of  Norway,  for  they  make 
the  piece  of  Timher  approach  the  sawes  on  oertaine  wheels  with  teeth ;  but 

(1)  Lord  Sheffield's  Tables  from  Custom-  was    nioetj-foar    million    feet,    of    whieh 

House  Books,  Nos.  9  and  10.  serenty-four  millions  was    in   Pennsylra- 

Tbe  census  of  1810,  from  eleren  out  of  nia.    From  Now  York,  and  sereral  lamb«r 

twenty-six  States  and  Territories,  returned  Statos,  there  was  no  return.     Chester,  Lan- 

2,626  common   Saw-mills,  and  twenty-one  easter,  Northumberland,  and  Cumberland, 

Mahogany  miUs,  of  which  1,995  common  had  the  greatest  number  of  mUla.in  Penn* 

Saw-mllls,  and  all  the  Mahogany  mills  be-  lylyania. 

long  to  Pennsylvania.    The  quantity  ia|red  (2)  See  note,  page  82. 
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VeeaiiM  of  reparations  whioh  these  tooth'd  wheels  are  often  sabject  unto,  I 
will  omit  that  nse,  and  in  stead  thereof  put  two  waits  (weights)  about  two 
or  three  hundred  pounds  weight  apiece,  whereof  one  is  marked  A,  the  other 
B.  The  chorda  wherewith  the  said  weights  doe  hange,  to  be  fastened  at  the 
•nd  of  the  2  peeces  of  moring  wood,  which  slide  on  two  other  peeces  of  fixed 
wood,  bj  the  meanes  of  oertaine  small  puUejs,  which  should  always  draw  the 
aajd  peeces  of  moring  wood,  which  advancing  always  toward  the  sawes  rising 
and  falling,  shall  quickly  be  cut  into  4,  5  or  6  peeces,  as  you  shall  please  to 
p«t  on  sawes,  and  placed  at  what  distance  you  will  hare  for  the  thicknesse 
of  tlio  plank  or  boards  ye  will  cut,  and  whenn  a  peece  is  cut,  then  let  one  with 
a  lorer  turn  a  Rowler  whereto  shall  be  fastened  a  strong  cord,  which  shall 
bringo  backe  the  sayd  peece  of  wood,  and  left  againe  the  weights :  and  after 
pat  aside  the  peece  already  cut  to  take  again  the  sawes  against  another  peece 
ot  wood.  Which  once  done,  the  ingenious  Abtist,  may  easily  convert  the  same 
to  an  instrument  of  threshing  wheat,  breaking  of  hemp  or  flax,  and  other  a» 

This  prirnitive  instroment  appears  to  have  admitted  the  emplojment 
of  a  gang  of  saws,  and  by  comparing  the  description  with  that  given  a 
eentary  earlier  by  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  tbe  reader  wbo  is  convcrsaot  with 
the  mechanism  of  Saw-mills,  as  they  existed  in  remote  rural  districts,  not 
mftoj  years  ago,  will  discover  fewer  changes,  we  apprehend,  in  their 
eMeotial  features  than  he  would  be  led  to  expect  in  the  course  of  three 
ceotaries.  A  Saw-mill,  down  to  the  close  of  tbe  last  century,  was  quite  a 
simple  aflair ;  and  a  mill  which  cost  £100,  and  cut  one  thousand  feet  of 
lioards,  per  diem,  was  considered  better  than  the  average.  The  benefits 
conferred  l»y  slesiin  iu  rutting  timber,  and  in  prompting  invention  in  the 
machinery,  applied  to  manufactures  of  wood,  are  among  the  most  signal 
of  its  triumphs. 

In  a  work  publi^hcd  in  1731,  quoted  by  Anderson,  which  set  the  value 
f»f  the  British  Colonics  to  the  parent  country  in  a  clearer  light  than  be- 
fore, the  author  enumerates  among  the  valuable  imports  from  Virginia 
and  Maryland,  fifteen  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  lumber  annually  sent  in 
the  tol.'acco  ships,  two- thirds  of  which  were  gain,  as  it  would  not  cost 
above  four  thousand  pounds  in  the  plantations.  James  Rumscy,  a  native 
of  one  of  these  States,  and  an  adopted  citizen  of  the  other,  toward  the 
close  of  this  period  made  some  improvements  in  the  mechanism  of  mills, 
which  he  paterited  in  several  of  the  Slates,  and  afterward  under  the 
Federal  laws.  "With  regard  to  a  Saw-mill,"  he  says,  in  his  Treatise  on 
the  Api»!i<*atinn  of  Steam,  etc.,  published  in  1788,  "or  any  other  ma- 
fliines  that  have  retro^rrado  movements,  I  have  contrived  a  method  of 
mpplylng  them  with  water  in  such  a  manner  that  one  twentieth  part  of 
what  is  peueruily  expende<l  will  answer  every  intent  and  purpose  gener- 
ally ^eqni^ito.  My  new  invented  machine  for  raising  water  is  simple,  the 
cost  will  not  be  more  than  twenty  guineas  to  complete  the  mechanism 
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of  ODe  BafficieDtlj  large  to  raise  water  to  work  siz  saws  or  a  Grist- 
mill."'* 

11.  Thb  Carounab  and  Georqia. — The  extensive  pine  forests  aod 
other  timber  lands  of  the  two  Carolinas  and  Georgia  inyited  the  first 
settlers  to  a  lacrative  manufacture  of  lumber  and  naval  stores.  Bnt 
although  South  Carolina,  as  early  as  1691,  passed  an  Act  "for  the  better 
encouragement  of  the  making  of  engines  for  the  propagating  of  the  staples 
of  the  Province,"  and,  in  1707,  another  for  '' encouraging  the  making  of 
potash  and  saltpetre,"  followed,  in  1712,  bj  an  Act  "for  encouraging 
the  building  Saw-mills  and  other  mechanic  engines,"  the  Saw-mill  does 
not  appear  to  have  come  into  extensive  requisition  in  Carolina  during 
colonial  times. 

''The  resonrces  of  Carolina  in  lumber,"  sajs  Dr.  Ramsay,  ''maybe  esti- 
mated from  the  following  statement.  There  are  within  its  limits  two  hundred 
thousand  acres,  each  of  which,  on  an  average,  has  growing  on  it  fifty  pine 
trees,  and  every  one  of  these  on  an  average,  when  brought  in  a  marketable 
form  to  the  seaports,  would  sell  for  ten  dollars.  If  to  these  are  added  the 
cypress  and  cedar  trees,  the  oaks,  ashes,  poplars,  maples,  beeches,  magnolias, 
palmettos,  and  other  common  trees  in  Carolina  which  are  used  in  furniture, 
building,  as  ship  timber,  and  in  various  forms  by  different  artists,  the  sylvan 
riches  of  the  State  will  be  found  to  exceed  all  calculation.  So  great  is  the 
eagerness  to  plant  cotton  (1808),  that  forests  containing  immense  quantities 
of  useful  wood  are  merelj  cut  down  and  burnt,  without  any  other  advantage 
than  what  is  derived  from  the  fertilizing  quality  of  their  ashes.  This  small 
residue  of  what  might  have  been  made  ten  times  more  valuable,  is  not  Im* 
proved  by  being  converted  into  potash.  Such  are  the  temptations  resulting 
from  the  high  value  of  the  new  staple,  Cotton^  that,  to  extend  its  culture,  other 
sources  of  wealth,  to  an  immense  amount,  are  annually  sacrificed." 

South  Carolina  had  at  this  date  only  sixty-five  Saw-mills  and  Georgia 
one.  The  last-named  manufactured  about  one  and  a  quarter  million 
feet  of  lumber.  As  Rice,  and,  to  a  less  extent,  Indigo  and  Tobacco, 
had  previously  engaged  the  industry  now  bestowed  on  Cotton,  there  was 
comparatively  little  attention  paid  to  the  erection  of  either  Saw  or  grain 
mills  until  after  the  Revolution.  We  have  no  record  of  their  progress 
during  that  time.  It  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  last  century  that 
those  Provinces  began  to  flourish  in  any  good  degree.  In  1784,  the 
.Legislature  once  more  enacted  a  law  for  the  encouragement  of  the  Arts 
and  Sciences,  giving  inventors  the  exclusive  benefit  of  their  labors  for 
fourteen  years.  A  Society  which  was  instituted  soon  after  for  the  en- 
couragement and  aid  of  emigrants,  stated,  in  their  Circular,  that  capital 
might  be  profitably  employed,  among  other  ways,  in  erecting  mills  for 
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■Baking  paper,  sawiDg  lamber,  and  especially  for  mannfactaring  flonr. 
There  were  hundreds  of  yaluable  mill^seats,  and  the  woods  abounded 
with  pioee. 

The  oQcial  valae  of  the  different  kinds  of  lumber  exported  from  all 
the  Colonies  in  the  year  1770  was  £154,637,  or  $686,588.  This  em*. 
braced  boards,  plank,  scantling,  timber  for  masts,  spars,  and  buildings, 
ataTes,  heading,  hoops,  and  poles.  In  1792,  the  exports  of  lumber  were 
•5,846,024  feet ;  of  shingles,  80,813,857  ;  of  hoops,  staves,  and  headings, 
88,039,707 ;  of  timber,  21,838  tuns  and  12,272  pieces ;  1080  cedar  and 
oak  abip  knees ;  191  frames  of  houses ;  and  48,860  shooks,  etc. 

It  was  just  previous  to  the  period  when  our  Federal  history  com- 
neoceai  and  the  close  of  the  period  embraced  in  these  reminiscences,  that 
the  application  of  steam  to  mill  machinery  began  to  be  introduced  into 
Sorope  and  America.  The  Steam-engine  had  for  some  time  been  used 
la  England  and  elsewhere,  for  raising  water  for  the  use  of  mills ;  and  as 
•arlj  as  1745,  a  Steam-engine  was  constructed  and  in  use  in  the  copper- 
■ine  of  Mr.  Schnyler,  in  New  Jersey.  Its  improvement  had  also  for 
•er^al  years  engaged  the  attention  of  Oliver  Evans,  Rumsey,  Fitch, 
Stereos,  and  others.  But  it  now  began  to  be  used  as  a  direct  power  for 
the  moTement  of  mill-work  for  both  Saw  and  Flour-mills.  These  iuTcn- 
tkMi%  of  which  we  shall  speak  elsewhere,  and  particularly  the  high- 
pressore  Steam-engine,  and  other  contrivances  of  Evans,  so  admirably 
adapted  to  the  use  of  all  kinds  of  factories,  opened  a  new  era  in  the  his- 
tory of  Flour-mills  and  of  wood-working  machinery*.  So  great  has  been 
the  influence  of  the  last-mentioned  improveroents,  as  to  justify  the  eulo- 
ginm  of  a  talented  writer,  who  says,  respecting  their  inventor  :  "  Wherever 
the  Steam-mill  resounds  with  the  hum  of  Industry,  whether  grinding 
flour  on  his  native  Schnylkill,  or  cutting  logs  in  Oregon,  there  do  you 
find  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Oliver  Evans."* 

(1)  Addreis  before  the  Amerioao  Institute,  New  Tork,  1850,  hj  8.  G.  Arnold. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

THE  INTSODUOnON  OF  GRIST  AND  7L0UB-MILL8  INTO  THE  OOLOHISa 

The  earliest  instrament  for  grinding  or  braising  com  or  manna  con- 
sisted of  two  portable  and  nicely-wrought  stones,  one  of  which  was  made 
to  rcYolve,  bj  means  of  a  handle,  upon  the  other.  Grinding  with  these 
mills  was  always  a  servile  and  laborious  operation,  and  fell  to  the  lot  of 
the  maid-servants,  or  captives  taken  in  war,  as  Samson  was  made  to  grind 
in  the  prison-house  of  the  Philistines,  and  the  captive  Israelites  in  Baby- 
lon. By  the  laws  of  Moses,  the  mill-stones  were  not  allowed  to  be  dis- 
trained for  debt.  The  sonnd  of  the  mill-stones  and  the  song  of  the 
grinders,  who  plied  their  task  in  concert  at  the  early  morning  hour,  fur- 
nished the  Hebrew  writers  with  images  of  cbeerfnlness  and  prosperity,  and 
their  suspension,  "  when  the  sound  of  the  grinding  is  low,'' conveyed  the  idea 
of  desolation.  As  suggestive  of  the  same  ideas  of  plenty  and  enjoyment, 
and  as  an  element  ot  the  picturesque,  the  old-fashioned  water  Grist-mill 
of  our  fathers  was,  both  to  the  eye  and  the  ear,  an  object  of  much  interest. 
In  many  a  frontier  settlement,  its  pleasant  sounds  were  unheard  for  years 
by  the  first  lonely  dwellers,  who  were  forced  to  prepare  their  corn  for 
daily  use  by  a  modification  of  the  primitive  mill  above  described,  or  by 
the  scarcely  less  operose  contrivance  of  the  quern. 

The  pestle  and  mortar,  used  by  the  aborigines  of  this  country,  was 
frequently  employed  by  Europeans,  and  performed  the  grinding  rather  by 
pounding  than  by  rubbing,  as  in  the  Eastern  mill.  Beside  these,  horse 
or  cattle  mills  (the  molcB  jumeniarice  of  the  Romans)  were  quite  common 
for  grinding  com,  where  pecuniary  inability,  the  sparseness  of  popula** 
tion,  or  absence  of  water-power,  rendered  other  mechanism  impraptica- 
ble.  Wind-mills  were  also  very  early,  and  in  some  places  quite  exten* 
sively  employed  both  for  Grist  and  Saw-mills. 

1.  Wind-bulls. — As  a  motive  power,  water  was  employed  much  ear- 
lier than  wind.     The  first  saw-mills  in  this  country  were  mostly  driven 
by  water,  which  the  abundant  streams  and  ample  fall  of  the  Atlantic  slope 
(U6) 
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rendered  everywhere  accessible.  Some  of  the  early  Saw-mills  in  America 
were,  however,  propelled  by  wind,  particularly  among  the  Datch  settlers. 
With  those  they  were  familiar  in  their  native  land,  where,  on  account  of 
the  level  character  of  the  country,  and  the  absence  of  falling  streams. 
Wind-mills  were  extensively  employed  long  before  they  were  used  in  En- 
gland. Mr.  Hume  considered  the  man  who  first  jptroduced  Wind-mills 
a  great  public  benefactor.  We  are  not  aware  who  first  conferred  that 
boon  npon  America ;  but  it  was  probably  the  Dutch  Colonists  at  Man- 
hattan. 

In  the  Records  of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
March  IT,  1628,  (0.  S.,)  it  is  entered  that  eleven  pounds  were  paid  for  a 
pair  of  mill'Stonea  to  go  to  New  England  in  the  ship,  consisting  of  one 
hundred  and  ten  burrs,  at  two  shillings  each.  How  early  these  were 
brought  into  use,  we  find  nowhere  stated.  It  is  said,  however,  that  the 
firat  mill  in  New  England  was  a  Wind-mill,  near  Watertown,  in  Massa- 
dmsetto,  which  was  taken  down  in  1632,  and  rebuilt  in  the  vicinity  of 
Boston.'  This  first  Corn-mill  was  removed  from  its  original  site,  in  Au- 
gust of  that  year,  **  because  it  would  not  grind  but  with  a  westerly  wind." 
It  was  set  up  at  the  north  end  of  the  City  of  Boston,  on  the  hill  previ- 
ously called  Snow  Hill,  and  afterward  Copp's  Hill,  and  "Wind-mill 
Hill,"  by  which  name  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Records,  in  1635.  This 
Wind-mill  is  mentioned  by  Wood  in  1633,  and  was,  doubtless,  a  conspic- 
OOQS  object  throughout  the  settlements,  as  being  the  first  attempt  to 
supersede  the  mortars  and  hand-raills,  previously  used  by  the  people. 
They  that  year  gathered  their  first  harvest  of  English  grain  from  the  ad- 
jacent fields,  now  covered  by  the  solid  masonry  liT  the  tri-montane  city. 
The  principal  supplies  of  food  were  at  first  derived  from  England,  in  flour 
or  meal,  or  from  Virginia,  in  grain,  which  was  sent  to  this  mill  from  all 
the  scattered  plantations  as  fur  east  as  the  Kennebec. 

Watermills  were  soon  after  erected,  and,  in  1636,  two  more  Wind-mills 
were  built,  one  at  Boston  and  one  at  Charlestown.  The  last  was  blown 
down  in  1648. 

A  Wind-mill  was  erected  at  Scituate,  by  William  Gilson,  in  1637, 
and  land  was  the  same  year  granted  John  Horn,  for  one  at  Salem.  It 
was  removed  by  him,  in  1039,  to  Wind-mill  Point,  on  the  south  side  of 
North  River,  where  a  Corn-mill  of  the  same  kind  stood  in  1771.     An- 

(Ij  lu   Don  V$  Illatory  of  Watfrtotcn^  we  near  which,  it  is  laid  in  Drake  »  Antiquttiet 

do  D' t  fin  1   auy  menti-n  of  the  erection  of  o/  ItoMton,  to  hare  been  originally  placed. 

Uiii  Wir.ii  mill,    and    the  iHboriotiti  author  The  mill  on  Copp't  Hill  wat  rhattcrcd  and 

vas  unaMe  to  determine  who  built  the  first  ict  on   flro  bj  ligbtuing,  in   1042,  and   tht 

water-mill  there.    The  Wind-mill  mitj  bare  miller  rendered  inieDfiUe  for  twentj-foor 

flood  within  the  adjoining  limits  of  Xcwton,  boarf« 
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Other  one  stood  on  Orne's  Point,  which  gare  place  to  the  bridge.    A 
Wind-mill  was  bnilt  at  Newberry,  in  1*703. 

Edward  Holyoke,  who  took  the  Freeman's  Oath  in  1638,  owned  a 
Wind-mill  on  Parchase  street,  in  Boston,  near  Fort  Hill,  which  he  after* 
ward  sold  to  Bichard  Woodward. 

In  noi,  John  Am»]d  requested  liberty  to  place  a  Wind-mill  on  Fort 
Hill,  and  was  allowed  to  build  one  there  "  on  the  Town's  land,"  paying 
such  quit-rent  as  the  Select-men  should  order.  A  Wind-mill  was,  in 
1T40,  removed  from  Roxbury  and  placed  on  the  same  hilL 

In  1661,  the  Select-men  of  Portsmcmth  granted  Captain  Pendleton 
liberty  "  to  set  up  his  Windmill  npon  Fort  Point,  toward  the  beach,  be- 
cause the  mill  is  of  such  use  to  the  public."' 

Wind-mills,  which  had  thus  become  numerous  in  the  older  settlements 
of  Massachusetts,  and  were  much  employed  in  other  parts  of  the  Pro* 
Tince,  were  early  introduced  into  Rhode  Island,  where,  as  late  as  1803, 
they  were  common  on  every  eminence  in  some  parts  of  the  State,  pre- 
senting a  rugged  and  grotesque  appearance,  and  much  diversity  of 
mechanism.'    They  were  most  numerous  in  the  County  of  Newport. 

The  first  Wind-mill  in  Rhode  Island  was  bnilt  in  1663,  at  Newport, 
by  Governor  Easton  and  his  sons,  who,  in  1639,  had  erected  the  first 
European  dwelling  at  that  place.     This  mill  was  blown  down  in  1615.* 

(1)  Annals  of  Portsmonth.  ooant,  who  spoke  of  it  as  the  work  of  that 
(3)  Notes  on  Compton,  in  1  Mass.  Hist  people.  Bat  these  opinions  were  all  of  re- 
Coll.,  X.  202.  cent  origin.  The  mention  of  the  building, 
(S)  History  of  Rhode  Island,  bj  S.  O.  Ar-  in  the  will  of  Ooyemor  Benedict  Arnold, 
Bold,  ToL  i.  p.  S70.  A  cnrions  stone  stmeture  who  died  in  1678,  as  "  my  stone>bailt  Wind- 
at  Newport,  supposed  to  haTe  been  built  for  a  mill,"  as  well  as  the  traditions  of  the  famOj 
Wind-mill  about  this  time,  gave  rise,  not  in  whose  possession  it  long  remained,  leare 
many  years  since,  to  considerable  specula-  no  doubt  that  it  was  buUt  by  him.  In  ^e 
tion  and  antiquarian  discussion.  It  is  de-  "  Penny  Msgazine"  for  November,  1836, 
scribed  as  unique  in  its  style,  being  a  circu-  page  480,  Is  an  engraving  of  a  Wind-miU  at 
lar  and  massive  stone  building,  twenty-five  Chesterton,  in  Warwickshire,  England, 
feet  in  diameter,  and  the  same  in  height,  sup-  erected  after  a  design  by  luigo  Jones, 
ported  on  eight  arches  resting  on  thick  col-  which,  without  the  roof  and  vanes,  is  an  ex- 
nmns  about  ten  feet  high,  on  a  foundation  act  fac-simile  of  the  old  mill  or  tower  at 
jRve  feet  deep.  The  centre  arch  is  about  Newport  With  this,  which  must  have  been 
twelve  feet  high.  Its  erection  was  by  some  one  of  the  first  in  England,  Arnold  is  rap- 
attributed  to  the  Northmen ;  and  this  theory  posed  to  have  been  acquainted  in  his  youth, 
was  used  to  prove  that  Rhode  Island  was  and  to  have  built  in  imitation  of  it  after  the 
the  "Vinland'*  of  the  Scandinavian  voyagers,  first  mill  was  destroyed  in  1675. 
The  Royal  Antiquarian  Society,  at  Copen-  Dr.  Palfrey,  who  has  ably  discussed  the 
hagen,  were  incautiously  betrayed  into  this  historic  character  of  this  structure  in  tb« 
opinion.  A  Danish  writer  attempted  to  first  volume  of  his  History,  visited  the  War- 
prove  that  it  was  the  work  of  Northmen ;  wickshire  mill  in  1856,  and  is  satisfied  that 
and  a  gentleman  of  Albany  met,  at  the  rest-  it  was  the  original  of  the  Newport  Tower, 
denoe  of  the  Duke  of  Tusoany,  a  Swedish  It  has  been  made  the  subject  of  an  inflniit 
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Half  an  acre  of  grouud  was  set  apart  on  Tower  Hill,  io  New  London, 
Connecticut,  in  1719,  for  a  Wind-mill,  which  was  erected  in  1726. 

Wind-mills  were  nameroas  in  New  York  under  the  Dutch  dynasty,  and 
were  employed  both  for  grinding  corn  and  sawing  lamber,  as  before  men- 
tioned. They  were  a  scarcely  less  peculiar  feature  of  Manhattan  scenery, 
than  that  of  the  fatherland,  where  they  were  a  principal  dependence  be* 
fore  the  days  of  steam.  The  first  mill  on  the  Island  was  a  Horse-mill, built  in 
1626,  by  Francois  Molemacker,  under  the  eye  of  the  engineer  Kryn  Fred- 
erick, who  in  that  year  staked  oijt  a  fort  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Island, 
and  erected  a  stone  warehouse  for  the  Company,  whence  the  goodly  city 
has  since  expanded  to  its  present  dimensions.  The  second  story  of  the 
mill-bailding  was  the  firsl  humble  place  of  worship  of  the  early  settlers, 
and  its  site  was  almost  within  the  shadow  of  the  present  Trinity  steeple. 

A  horse-mill,  one  of  the  earliest  in  the  city,  also  stood  for  many  years 
before  the  English  possession,  on  the  North  side  of  the  present  South 
William  Street,  next  the  corner  of  Broad,  and  gave  the  name  of  "  Mill 
Street  Lane"  to  that  part  of  South  William. 

Minnit,  the  first  Dutch  governor,  built,  according  to  Moulton,  **  two  or 
three  Wind-mills  at  Manhattan,  by  which  com  was  ground  and  boards 
•awed."  One  of  these,  a  Flour-mill,  stood  on  a  hill  which  occupied  a 
part  of  the  present  Battery,  so  near  the  Fort  that  the  latter,  which  was 
rebnilt  by  Van  T wilier,  in  1633,  intercepted  the  south-east  wind,  and 
rendered  the  mill  nearly  useless.  But  one  of  three  Wind-mills  previously 
erected,  was  in  operation  in  1638,  when  Keift  came  to  the  government. 

On  one  of  their  farms,  of  which  they  reserved  several  in  diflfereut  parts 
of  the  Island,  the  West  India  Company  erected  a  "  Wiut-molen,"  (Wind- 
mill) for  the  use  of  the  town.  It  stood  near  Broadway,  between  the  pre- 
sent Liberty  and  Conrtland  streets.  After  having  gone  to  decay,  it  was 
ordered,  in  1G02,  that  there  be  another  erected  on  the  same  ground, 
"  outside  of  the  city  landport  (gate)  on  the  Company's  farm.'*  *•  Old 
Wind-mill  lane,"  running  from  Broadway  to  Greenwich  street,  and  be- 
tween Courtland  and  Liberty  street,  upon  which  it  probably  stood,  was, 
in  Lyne's  survey  of  New  York,  in  1729,  the  most  northern  street  west  of 
Broadway,  all  l>eyond  being  the  King's  farm. 

Mills  of  this  class  were  also  built  by  private  enterprise.     Jan  Teunizen 

MBOttot  of  rerre,  trmditionary,  sentimentAl,  poetic  genius  baa  been  able  to  fasiten  upon 

and  common -place.     Some  graceful  lines  by  it  a  more  romantic  cbaracter  than  the  rerj 

the  Connecticut  pott.  Braiuanl,  embody  an  utiliturian  one  above  assigned.    It  whs  used 

iBdian  legend  ;  and  the  mupe  uf  Longfellow  as  a  Qrist-mill  in  the  last  century,  and  af. 

ka«   rescued   it   from   fori2;ctfulnp!>8    in   the  terward  as  a  Puwder-Mill.     Therefore, 
btMtiful   Hunio  myth  of  *'  the  Skeleton  in         **  Let  antiquarian!  say  what  they  will, 
Araor."    Bat  seiiher  learned  research  nor  It  is  nothing  but  an  old  stone  miU." 
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had  a  Wind-mill  in  1665,  which  was  standing  sixty  years  after,  near  the 
comer  of  Chatham  and  Daane  streets.  This  mill  was  then  some  distance 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  city,  on  the  public  road. 

The  bolting  of  floor,  in  those  days,  was  usually  carried  on  as  a  sepa- 
rate business,  and  in  establishments  constructed  for  that  purpose,  some- 
times at  a  distance  from  the  grinding-mill,  and  often  as  an  append- 
age to  the  bakery.  During  the  operation  of  an  Act  of  the  Assembly,  made 
in  1684,  giving  to  New  York  the  exclusive  right  of  bolting  floor 
within  the  Province,  mills  sprang  rapidlv  into  existence  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  town,  and  the  manufacture  of  flour  became  a  principal  source  of 
emolument  to  the  city.  Two  years  after,  under  Governor  Dungan,  the 
city  received  a  new  charter,  giving  additional  municipal  privileges,  and 
confirming  the  ancient  Dutch  franchises.  A  new  seal,  more  rich  and 
elaborate  than  the  old  one,  was  now  granted  the  city,  which,  as  indicative 
of  the  principal  sources  of  its  prosperity,  retained  the  beaver  to  represent 
its  ancient  commercial  interests,  and  added  a  wiud-mill  and  a  flour-barrel 
as  emblems  of  its  present  industry. 

A  Wind-mill  once  stood  on  the  hill  in  the  rear  of  the  old  jail,  or  the 
present  Hall  of  Records,  and  an  eminence  near  the  Chatham  Theatre 
was  called  "  Wind-mill  Hill.''  In  1T60,  John  Burling  advertised  for  sale 
a  Wind-mill  near  Bowery  lane,  having  two  pair  of  stones. 

Wind-mills  were  also  built  at  an  early  period  in  different  places  in  the 
estates  of  the  Patroons  on  the  Hudson,  and  elsewhere  as  population  ex- 
tended, and  were  an  infinite  mystery  to  the  simple  mind  of  the  native,  who 
braised  his  maize  between  two  stones  as  he  sat  under  the  shadow  of  their 
revolving  vanes. 

It  is  related  that  the  pioneer  settlers  of  Western  New  York,  at  a  com- 
paratively recent  period,  when  mechanical  contrivances  were  more  easily 
obtainable,  had  no  mills,  and  prepared  their  grain  by  an  improvement 
upon  the  Indian  method.  They  used  wooden  mortars,  formed  of  a  hollow 
log  set  on  end,  to  which  they  applied  a  pestle,  attached  to  a  sweep  like 
the  pole  of  a  well.  It  is  related  thai  some  of  the  first  settlers  of  Onon- 
daga had  to  go  forty  miles  to  a  mill,  and  carry  their  grist  on  their  backs  I 
The  Indians  were  accustomed  to  prepare  their  maize  much  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  ancients,  by  pounding  it  with  stone  pestles  a  foot  long  and  five 
inches  thick.  Professor  Kalra,  the  Swedish  botanist,  who  traveled  among 
them  about  the  year  1748,  says  they  were  astonished  beyond  measure 
when  they  saw  the  first  Wind-mills  to  grind  grain.  They  would  come 
from  a  great  distance,  and  sit  down  for  days  near  them,  to  wonder  at  and 
admire  them  1  They  at  first  regarded  them  as  endowed  with  life,  or  as 
deriving  their  momentum  from  the  agency  of  spirits  resident  within  them. 
As  familiarity  abated  their  reverence,  they  were  often  accustomed  to  assail 
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'  mm  naat  jm$  jmrnmnn,  %  Mmmt  wmwx^nsov,  iro.    'm 

1|igi^|if^  Jikt^^tt*  t^T^ii^^  tf  La  Mandub  te  nne^tnl  eombil 

Vitli  buioe  or  clab,  bnt  with  the  more  elTectiTe  ioftram^t  of  fire. 

XUp  dan  of  machinae  was  not  limited  amoog  the  peoj^e  of  the  eereral 
OoIoBifla  to  the  mannfaetare  of  floar  aod  lumber.  They  were  employei 
ilMi,|p  gdiidiDg  ooeoaoirot  for  chocolate,  in  making  linfieed  and  other 
^fl^  jl^ndbg  Bogajr-eaaOi  beating  rioOi  raieing  water,  and  in  many  other 
Hill^J^n  aged  inhaUtant  of  New  York  remembered  a  linseed  oil  factory, 
ffiiJlipf  aboat  the  year  1790,  a  little  oTer  one-fonrth  of  a  mile  north-oael 
iflliijpreeeniOltyOfflcea.  ^ 

Ai  in  New  York,  so  in  New  Janey,  Horse-mills  were  first  nsed  to 
anpereede  the  primitiTe  and  exceedingly  laborious  performance  on  the 
H^nd-mill,  with  which  maoy  of  the  English  and  especially  the  Scotch 
■el|ier%  in  whose  natire  highlands  the  instmment  was  common  kto  in 
Ha  laat  century,  if  it  liaa  yet  wholly  disappeared,  came  prorided  to  the 


Xapb  of  the  three  prindpal  towns  of  Uie  Proyince  under  the  Proprie* 
Perth  Amboy,  Burling^n  and  Salem,  and  others  doubtless,  were 
to  content  ttemselyes  with  horse-power  in  the  manufacture  of  flour 
aad  MeaL  A  letter  firom  a  resident  of  Amboy  to  a  friend  in  Scotland, 
iaiad  New  PertJi,  March  9th,  1685,  speaks  of  a  house  and  mill  of  tiiia 
ttid  which  he  was  %hm  erecting,  in  a  manner  which  indicates  the  wanti 
if  Ijha  community  in  that  respect  "  I  am  told  that  the  mill  will  ba 
worth  £100  a  year,  bnt  I  am  sure  she  will  be  better  than  fifty  of  clear 
money,  for  every  Scot's  boll  of  wheat  or  Indian  corn  pajes  here  for  grind- 
ing of  it  28,  sterling.  This  house  and  mill  stands  me  a  great  deal  of 
money,  bat  there  is  none  such  in  this  country,  nor  ever  was."  The  great 
wheel,  he  adds,  is  30  feet  diameter. 

An  autograph  letter  of  one  of  the  primitive  emigrants  to  Burlington, 
says  they  were  first  compelled  to  "  poand  Indian  com  one  day  for  the 
next,  for  there  was  no  mill  except  gome  few  steed  mills.''  In  Salem  a 
Horse-mill  was  erected  near  what  has  in  recent  times  been  called  Kent's 
Comer,  to  grind  the  grain  for  the  town. 

These  were  succeeded  in  many  places  by  Wind-mills,  and  in  others  by 
Tide-mills  or  other  water-mills.  Three  Wind-mills  were  built  by  the 
irst  settlers  of  Salem.  Wind-mill  or  Clark's  Island,  between  Camden 
and  Philadelphia,  was,  as  its  name  indicates,  the  site  of  an  early  structure 
of  this  kind. 

The  Swedes  had  a  Wind-mill  at  New  Sweden,  on  the  Delaware,  pre- 
tIous  to  the  year  1643,  which  Gov.  Printz — who  built  their  first  Water- 
mill  that  year — says  '*  would  never  work,  and  was  good  for  nothing." 

These  machines  appear  to  have  been  comparatively  little  used  in  the 
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Ticinitj  of  Philadelphia.     The  coanty  contained  in  1*760  bat  one  of  thai 
class  and  one  Horse-mill. 

"(  Yirginia,  in  1649,  had  in  operation  four  Wind-mills,  and  five  Water- 
mills. - 

Notwithstanding  the  general  use  of  Steam-power  in  onr  day,  Wind- 
mills are  still  much  employed  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  where  fuel  is 
scarce  and  water  inaccessible.  In  1855,  the  Rochester  Mill-erecting 
Company  proposed  to  erect  fifty  wind  flonring-mills  on  the  Western 
prairies.  The  improTements  in  their  mechanism  of  late  years  are  exceed- 
ingly nnmeroas,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  records  of  the  Patent  Office 
and  mechanical  journals. 

2.  Water-mills. — But  Wind  and  Steed-mills  were  insufficient  for  the 
manufacture  of  flonr  or  meal  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  require- 
ments of  an  increased  population  or  sufficient  for  exportation,  which  the 
fertility  of  a  virgin  soil  and  the  general  attention  to  agriculture  rendered, 
in  a  few  years,  a  great  resource  of  the  country.  The  available  water  privi- 
leges in  the  neighborhood  of  new  settlements,  and  the  afflux  of  the  tide 
in  maritime  towns,  were  speedily  made  to  furnish  a  superior  motive  power, 
natural  or  artificial,  for  the  use  of  grist  and  Flour-mills  of  greater  or 
less  capacity.  We  shall  notice  the  attempts  on  the  part  of  individuals 
and  municipalities  to  introduce,  extend,  and  improve  the  use  of  this  most 
valuable  class  of  machinery  in  the  different  sections  of  the  country.  The 
individual  enterprises  in  connection  therewith,  and  the  regulations  made 
from  time  to  time,  curiously  illustrate  the  struggles  of  an  infant  people 
in  arts  and  mechanism,  and  the  progress  of  ideas  in  relation  to  legisla- 
tive policy.  In  the  extended  use  of  mills  of  various  kinds,  and  in  the 
improvement  of  their  machinery,  America  is  believed  to  have  been  for  a 
long  time  past  in  advance  of  most  other  countries. 

1.  Water-mills  in  New  England. — The  locality  of  the  first  Water- 
mill  in  New  England  it  is  perhaps  not  easy  now  to  determine.  A  writer 
in  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Collections*  says,  "  The  first  mill  built 
in  Dorchester,  and  the  first  in  the  Colony,  was  erected  by  Mr.  Stoughton, 
by  leave  of  the  Plantation  on  the  Neponsit  River,  in  the  year  1633 
(Blake)" ;  from  which  we  may  infer  that  it  was  a  Water-mill.  But  from 
a  Record  of  the  Court  made  in  1628,  in  which  "Roxbury  is  enjoyned  to 
repair  the  other  way  toward  the  Dorchester  Mill  upon  paine  of  £20 
forfett,'"  it  appears  that  a  Mill  existed  still  earlier  at  Dorchester.     The 

(1)  1  Mass.  Hbt.  CoU.,  ix.  164.  (2)  Reeorda  of  Got.  and  Comp.  of  Maif. 

Baj,  L  316.  ^ 
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etrliest  mention  we  find  in  the  Records,  of  Stonghton's  mill,  is  in  April 
Itt,  1634,  when  an  entry  was  made,  to  the  effect  that "  Mr.  Israel  Stoogh* 
ton  hath  liberty  granted  him  to  bnild  a  myll,  a  ware,  and  a  bridge  over 
Veponsett  Ryver,  and  to  sell  the  alewiyes  he  takes  there  at  5«.  the 
thousand.''* 

A  canal  called  Mill  Creek,  which  originally  divided  the  central  part  of 
Boston  from  the  North  end,  was  formed  in  1631,  and  furnished  afterward 
a  Tide-mill.  A  causeway  across  the  neck  which  separated  the  tide-water 
at  Dock  Square  on  the  east  from  a  cove  running  up  on  the  north  almost 
to  Hanover  Square,  converted  the  cove  into  a  capacious  mill-pond, 
covering  the  space  between  Charlestown,  Merrimac,  and  Hanover  streets, 
and  the  Mill  Creek  through  the  neck  admitted  the  tide  to  the  mill. 

The  same  year  in  which  the  first  Water-mill  was  erected,  the  General 
Court  was  presented  with  a  specimen  of  rye.  The  only  grain  which  the 
people  of  New  England  had  as  yet  cultivated  was  Indian  corn.  Before 
the  introduction  of  mills,  it  was  coarsely  pounded,  and  cooked  in  the 
Indian  mode,  and  for  persons  accustomed  to  a  different  diet,  made,  at  the 
beet,  but  an  unpalatable  bread.  **  The  want  of  English  grain,  wheat, 
barley,  and  rye,"  says  Johnson,  ''proved  a.  sore  affliction  to  some  stomachs, 
who  could  not  live  upon  Indian  bread  and  water,  yet  they  were  compelled 
to  it."  In  reference  to  the  first  sample  of  rye  produced,  he  observes : 
•*This  poor  people  greatly  rejoiced  to  see  the  land  would  bear  it."  Within 
ten  years,  wheat  became  an  article  of  export  for  Massachusetts,  and  as  the 
same  writer  says,  "  Portugal  hath  had  many  a  mouthful  of  bread  and  fish 
from  us.'* 

The  second  mill  is  said  to  have  been  built  the  same  year  at  Lynn,  where 
Mr.  Edward  Tomlins  was  granted,  in  town  meeting,  the  privilege  of  setting 
up  a  Corn-mill  *'  at  the  mouth  of  the  stream  which  flows  from  the  Flax 
Pond,"  a  site  occupied  two  hundred  years  after  by  Chase's  mill.  It  was 
removed  into  the  town  about  ten  years  after,  and  the  privilege  of  water 
and  water-courses  was  granted  it  anew  by  the  town.« 

About  the  time  of  its  erection,  the  Pilgrim  fathers,  who  for  twelve  years 
or  more  had  been  without  other  appliances  for  grinding  than  the  primi- 
tive ones  before  spoken  of — were  supplied  with  a  Grist-mill,  which  must 
have  been  nearly  as  early  as  either  of  the  foregoing. 

The  first  Water-mill  erected  in  the  Plymouth  Colony,  was  put  up  by 
Stephen  Dean,  near  Billington  Sea,  in  January,  1633,  which  he  engaged 
»hould  be  sufficient  to  heat  corn  for  the  whole  Colony.  But  it  is  supposed 
to  have  been  merely  a  pounding  mill,  by  which  the  corn  was  cleared  from 

(1)  K«<>ordf  of  Gov.  ftsd  Comp.  of  Mast.         (2)  Lewit'«  Ilistorj  of  Ljnn,  p.  SI. 
B«T.  t.  114. 
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the  ball  and  prepared  for  samp  (naasamp)  and  soccotash,  the  use  of 
which  had  been  learned  from  the  Indians.  The  next  year  it  was  agreed 
that  Dean  should  surrender  his  privilege,  so  soon  as  a  grinding  mill  should 
be  set  up  J  Soon  after,  in  1636,  John  Jenney,  a  brewer  by  trade,  who 
came  from  England  in  1623,  was  granted  liberty  by  the  Court  at  Ply- 
mouth, to  erect ''  a  mill  for  grinding  and  beating  of  corn  upon  the  brook 
of  Plymouth."* 

Two  years  afterward,  it  appears  by  the  Town  Records,  Jenney  was 
presented  for  not  grinding  corn  well  and  seasonably.  Charles  Stock- 
bridge  was  employed,  in  1681,  to  build  another  Qrist-mill,  which  was  the 
second  upon  that  stream,  and  was  called  the  Upper  Mill. 

A  Grist-mill  was  also  built  at  Roxbury  in  1633,  by  Mr.  Dummer, 
and  daring  the  following  year  a  Water-mill  is  believed  to  have  been 
erected  at  Watertown,  where  a  portion  of  the  large  emigration  of  1630 
had  settled.  The  late  elaborate  genealogist  and  historian  of  that  town, 
was  unable  to  ascertain  the  name  of  the  builder,  or  the  precise  date  of  its 
erection.  He  supposes  it  to  have  been  built  at  the  joint  expense  of 
Edward  How  and  Matthew  Cradock,  in  the  year  1634,  certainly  before 
August,  1635.  It  stood  on  Mill  Creek,  an  artificial  canal,  at  the  head  of 
tide-water,  on  Charles'  River,  at  the  first  fall,  whence  the  water  was  con- 
ducted from  a  stone  dam  across  the  river,  into  what  is  believed  to  be  the 
oldest  artificial  mill-race  or  canal  in  the  country,  and  which  has  been  ever 

(1)  Thacher's  History  of  Plymouth,  p.  74.  equally  divided  among  them,  gave  to  each 
In  Davis'  edition  of  Morton,  (note,  p.  130),  person  Jive  kemeU,  which  were  parched  and 
1632  is  given  as  the  date  of  erection  which  eaten.  When  Jenney  arrived,  in  1623,  with 
was  probably  Old  Style.                            *  Timothy  Hatherly  and  others,  Gov.  Brad* 

(2)  Young's  Chronicles  of  Plymouth,  p.  ford  says,  "the  best  dish  we  could  present 
172.  them  with  is  a  lobster  or  piece  offish,  with- 
it  appears  that  about  this  period,  there  out  bread  or  any  thing  else  but  a  cup  of 

was  sometimes  but  little  use  fot  mills  of  any  fair  spring  water,  etc.     The  devout  Elder 

kind.     The   Colony,  in   1622,  consisted  of  Brewster  lived  for  many  months   together 

100  persons.     They  planted  sixty  acres  of  without  bread,  and  chiefly  on  fish  and  olams, 

com,  and  thoir  gardens  afforded  ample  eup-  wliich  were  a  constant  resource  in  timci  of 

plies  of  vegetables;   but  the   next  year  a  scarcity.     On   one  occasion,   it   is  aaid,   a 

severe  drouth  destroyed  all  their  com  and  worthy  person  fVom  a  distance,  whose  stoek 

regetables,  and  they  were  reduced  to  the  of  provisions  was  exhausted,  in  despair  re- 

•everest  wanL     On  this,  as  on  other  occa-  aorted  to  Mr.  Brewster  for  consolation,  and 

aions,  they  were  forced  to  subsist  upon  clams,  was  surprised  to  find  him  even  more  desti- 

ahell-fish,  with  occasionally  wild  fowls  or  tute  than  himself.     But  his  discontent  was 

deer.    In  winter  much  use  was  made  of  effectually  removed  when,  being  invited  to 

ground  nuts,  which  were  the  tubers  of  a  partake  with  him  and  his  family,  the  good 

•pedes  of  wild  artichoke,  instead  of  bread,  man  fervently  returned  thanks  over  a  dish 

which   they  often  did  not  taste  for  three  of  clams,  that  they  were  so  highly  favored, 

months  together.     It  is  said  they  were  at  as  to  be  permitted  "  to  suck  of  the  abnnd- 

one  time  reduced  to  a  pint  of  corn,  which,  as  anee  of  the  sea,  and  of  treasures  hid  in  the 

Was  thoir  custom  with  other  tbingp,  being  sand." 
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tinct  ill  oninterropted  use.  A  grant  of  land  was  made  to  it  in  Janaary, 
16S4,  '85,  and  in  Aognst,  How  sold  one  half  of  it  to  Thomas  Mayhew, 
for  £200,  on  a  bond  and  mortage,  having  also  purchased  the  other  half 
of  Mr.  Cradock's  agent.  Mayhew  sold  the  whole  to  Deputy- Governor 
Thoinas  Dudley,  for  £400.  The  mortgage  to  How  not  having  been 
redeemed,  he  afterward  claimed  the  title  to  it 

A  decision  of  the  Court,  in  1641,  declared  that  the  right  of  present 
possession  to  the  mill  at  Watertown  belongs  to  Mr.  Dudley,  and  not  Mr. 
How,  who  sued  for  it. 

In  1653,  it  was  rated  at  £140  for  the  support  of  the  ministry.  More 
than  fifty  years  after,  it  belonged  to  the  heirs  of  the  Honorable  Thomas 
Dmnforth. 

The  next  Corn-mill  in  that  place,  was  on  Stony  Brook,  and  was  in 
1679,  '80,  exempted  from  "  rates"  for  twenty  years.  This  was  sold  for 
aboat  £240,  and  was  afterward  long  known  as  ''the  Bigelow  Mills." 
Thomas  Rider  was,  in  1690,  the  proprietor  of  a  Corn-mill  on  Beaver 
Brook,  near  the  site  now  occupied  by  Kendall's  Mills,  on  which  several 
falling-mills  were  also  previously  erected.  These  were  the  only  ones  in 
that  ancient  town  during  the  first  seventy  or  one  hundred  years.  Mills 
were  afterward  built  on  those  and  other  streams  in  Waltham  and  Weston, 
etc.,  within  the  original  limits  of  Watertown,  which  are  now  appropriated 
to  extensive  manufacturing  operations.* 

In  1636,  Water-mills  were  built  at  Salcra,  Ipswich,  and  Newbury. 
That  at  Newbury  was  the  first  in  the  place,  and  was  built  by  Messrs. 
Dummer  and  Spencer,  on  the  river  Parker,  in  accordance  with  a  grant 
of  the  Court,  and  agreement  with  the  town,  in  1635.  In  1638,  Mr. 
Dummer,  who  built  the  Roxbury  mill  in  1633,  was  granted  the  exclu- 
sive right  of  having  such  a  mill  within  the  town,  provided  he  made 
and  kept  it  in  a  condition  to  grind, corn,  and  the  town  agreed  to  send  all 
their  com  to  it.  In  1645,  another  Grist-mill  was  erected  there  ;  a  com- 
mittee having  been  appointed  to  procure  a  mill  to  "grynde  the  come,"  for 
which  an  approjjriation  of  £20,  in  merchantable  pay,  ten  acres  of  upland, 
and  six  acres  of  meadow,  with  freedom  from  all  rates  for  seven  years,  was 
granted.  In  1679,  the  town  granted  twelve  acres  of  land  for  another 
Corn-mill.  In  1686,  the  Records  state,  that  "the  towne  being  sensible 
of  the  great  want  of  another  come  mill,"  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
view  such  place  or  places  as  may  be  most  convenient,  "  for  ye  setting  up 
tof  a  mill."  Once  more,  in  1769,  the  town  granted  John  Emery,  Jr., 
twelve  acres  of  land,  provided  he  build  and  maintain  a  Corn-raill,  within 
a  year  and  a  half. 

(I)  BoDd'f  Hitiory  of  Watertown.    Appendix,  p.  1078,  etc. 
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The  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  in  1638,  made  regolations  respect* 
ing  Corn-mills,  prescribing  the  weights  and  measures  to  be  used  in  Uiem, 
and  providing  that  com  should  be  weighed  both  to  and  from  the  mill,  if 
required. 

Although  the  husbandry  of  the  Colonists,  could  at  that  date  hare  made 
no  very  great  progress,  yet  their  prospects  were  becoming  brighter.  Emi- 
grating multitudes  of  English  farmers  were  coming  in ;  new  towns  were 
being  settled,  and  larger  quantities  of  land  were  put  under  cultivation, 
and  yielded  ample  returns.  A  pamphlet,  published  in  London  that  year, 
gays,  ''  They  that  arrived  this  year,  (1637),  out  of  divers  parts  of  old 
England,  say,  that  they  never  saw  such  a  field  of  four  hundred  acres  of  all 
sorts  of  English  graine  as  they  saw  at  Winter-Towne  there.  Yet,  that 
ground  is  not  comparable  to  other  parts  of  New  England,  as  Salem, 
Ipswich,  Newbury,  etc."  Some  years  later,  about  the  year  1664,  when 
the  Colonies  were  in  a  highly  prosperous  condition,  a  blight  first  made 
its  appearance  in  the  wheat,  to  the  no  small  alarm  of  the  grain  growers. 
Every  theory  as  to  the  cause  and  cure,  seemed  to  fail,  and  at  last,  for  the 
want  of  a  better  cause,  it  was  laid  to  the  Berberry  bushes,  which,  brought 
from  Europe,  were  beginning  to  grow  along  every  fence  and  hedge-row* 
**  Unsparing  war,"  says  Eliot,  ''  was  made  upon  the  beautiful  shrub  for 
nigh  two  centuries,  and  the  belief  in  its  malignity  yet  prevails." 

Trade,  which  had  already  become  considerable  with  the  Dutch  and 
English  Colonics,  continental  and  insular,  and  with  Europe,  also,  by  fur- 
nishing outlets  for  every  surplus  product,  stimulated  the  agriculture  of 
the  country,  and  increased  the  demand  for  Flour-mills,  Bolting-mills,  and 
bakeries.  The  older  towns  had  often  no  small  amount  of  trouble  to  pro- 
vide themselves  with  the  indispensable  Grist-mill. 

It  was  customary  for  towns  to  grant  small  tracts  of  land,  as  well  as 
certain  exclusive  privileges,  as  a  bonus  for  the  erection  of  mills.  The 
town  of  Groton,  on  the  Nashua,  voted  to  several  persons,  in  1665,  twenty 
acres  of  land,  within  its  limits,  whereon  they  might  erect  a  mill.  They, 
at  the  same  time,  declared  such  mill  free  from  taxes  for  twenty  years,  and 
prohibited,  for  that  period,  the  erection  of  a  mill  by  any  other  person, 
except  on  bis  own  land,  and  for  his  own  use  merely.  A  contract  was 
accordingly  made  and  recorded,  for  the  building  of  a  mill  by  the  grantees, 
who  covenanted  to  build  a  Corn-mill  before  the  1st  of  11  mo.,  1666,  to 
keep  it  in  repair  twenty  years,  "to  grind  the  town's  com  sufficiently," 
taking  common  toll  only.  Before  the  time  expired  in  which  they  were 
to  complete  it,  the  parties  were  relieved  from  their  contract,  and  a  new 
one  voted  to  be  made  with  a  Captain  Clark,  of  Boston,  who  agreed  to 
build  a  mill.  There  is  no  further  mention  of  this  attempt.  It  appears 
to  have  become  necessary  to  increase  the  premium,  and,  afterward,  five 
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koodred  acres  of  upland  and  twentj  acres  of  meadow  were  granted  to 
John  Prescott,  of  Lancaster,  for  a  mill,  which,  with  the  land,  were  to  be 
free  from  charges  for  twentj  years.  The  mill  was  built  by  him  or  his  son 
Jonai  Prescott,  afterward  a  distingnished  inhabitant  of  the  town,  in  a  dis- 
trict still  called  the  "  Old  Mill,''  now  in  the  northern  part  of  Harvard. 
Bj  an  agreement  with  the  Town,  in  1673,  Jonas  Prescott  was  to  grind 
tlie  Town's  com  erery  second  and  every  sixth  day  in  every  week.  Simi- 
lar novel  arrangements  were  made  with  him  a  few  years  later  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  Saw-mill. 

Few  adequately  appreciate  the  difficulties  encountered  two  centuries 
ago^  in  securing  even  an  ordinary  Grist-mill  in  pioneer  settlements.  It 
waa  an  enterprise,  in  most  cases,  greater  than  one  of  tenfold  the  cost  with 
oor  more  abundant  means.  The  county  of  Worcester,  of  which  the  Pres- 
eotts  were  natives,  was  well  furnished  with  Grain-mills  at  an  early  day.  The 
int  occupation  of  the  site  of  the  present  flourishing  City  of  Worcester  was 
made  by  white  inhabitants,  in  1673.  The  second  attempt  to  found  a  town 
was  in  1.684,  when  Captain  John  Wing,  under  Captain  Hinchman,  erected 
eom  and  saw-mills,  above  the  bridge  on  the  north  end  of  Main  street, 
where,  not  long  since,  traces  of  the  dam  were  visible  on  the  small  island 
which  divides  the  stream.  The  town  took  its  present  name  the  same 
year,  and  provision  was  made  for  the  encouragement  of  useful  arts  and 
trades,  which  have  since  become  so  varied  and  extensive  in  that  city.  The 
Indian  wars  prevented  the  permanent  settlement  of  the  town  until  the 
year  1713. 

Holland,  settled  the  same  year,  had  nine  hundred  acres  of  land  on  Mill 
Brook,  a  branch  of  the  Ware,  laid  off  for  Benjamin  Willard,  to  promote  a 
mill,  which  lands  were  to  be  free  from  taxation,  "  any  law  or  usage  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,*^*  Several  good,  permanent  mill-strearas  flow 
IhroQgb  this  fine  county,  as  the  Nashua,  Blackstone,  and  Millers*  River; 
but  it  has  noraeroos  small  rivulets,  in  which  water-power  was  by  no  means 
constant.  Many  of  these  were,  nevertheless,  occupied  by  mills.  Lnnen- 
berg  was  thus  deficient  in  water-power,  and  its  inhabitants  were  obliged 
to  resort  to  neighboring  towns,  a  part  of  the  year.  The  enterprise  of  a 
Mr.  Wethcrbee  supplied  the  deficiency,  by  constructing  an  artificial  mill- 
race,  a  mile  in  length,  which  drew  water  from  two  small  branches  of  the 
Nashua  to  his  com  and  saw-mills  in  the  town.  Uis  mills,  after  the  Rev- 
olution, were  thought  to  make  the  best  flour  in  New  England,  and  grain 
was  broujjht  to  them  from  very  distant  places.  Hubbardston,  situated 
a  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  was  not  exceeded  in  water- 

fl.;  Whitney *•     Hilt.     Worce8t<r.— -Soch    whole  Towni»bip  wa«  purcbaced  of  th«  Id- 
frmftU  may  neem  like  erideneei  of  plenary     ditDf  in  1696,  for  £23. 
Ub«r«'.ity  oD  the  part  of  the  town,  hnt  tb« 
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of  indastrj,  by  the  war,  turned  attention  to  agricnltare  with  such  effect 
that  in  1776  the  Province  exported  corn  in  considerable  quantity.  We 
find  no  specific  mention  of  its  early  progress  in  Grist-mills,  or  the  manu- 
facture of  flour.  Its  ample  endowment  with  water-power  afforded  the 
greatest  facilities  for  every  description  of  mills,  and  these  were  well  im- 
proved for  the  manufacture  of  lumber,  as  they  now  are  for  a  great  variety 
of  manufacturing  purposes. 

Exeter,  a  flourishing  centre  of  industry,  had,  some  years  before  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  ten  Corn-mills  within  its  limits. 

This  State,  in  1789,  granted  Oliver  Evans  the  monopoly  of  the  sale  of 
his  improved  mill-machinery  for  fourteen  years. 

In  Rhode  Island,  as  we  have  seen,  the  first  dependence  was  upon  Wind- 
mills. During  the  first  century  and  a  half  after  its  settlement,  while 
Newport  was  the  second  city  in  New  England,  and  at  least  the 
In  Rhode  equal  of  New  York  in  Commerce,  it  is  probable  many  mills 
were  built  for  the  manufacture  of  flour  and  meal.     It  imported 

provisions  for  the  neighboring  Colonies. 
Some  years  previous  to  1734,  an  Act  of  the  Assembly  was  made 

"  for  regulating  mills  within  the  Colony,"  to  which  a  supplementary  one 
was  made  that  year.'  In  1746,  John  Smith,  called  "the  miller,"  to 
distinguish  him  from  others  of  the  name,  received  a  grant  of  the  valley, 
in  which  he  resided,  along  the  line  of  the  present  Charles  street,  Provi- 
dence, in  case  he  set  up  a  mill.  He  afterward  built  the  mill  "where  the 
first  stone  lock  of  the  Blockstone  Canal  now  is,''  which  he  kept  in  use 
until  that  improvement  displaced  him.  A  suit  was  afterward  brought 
against  the  family  who  recently  owned, — if  they  do  not  still, — the  water 
privilege,  on  the  ground  that  the  original  grant  of  the  town,  and 'the 
subsequent  acts  of  "  the  miller,"  obliged  them  not  only  to  set  up,  but 
to  keep  in  repair,  a  Grist-mill  throughout  all  time.' 

The  quantity  of  flour  brought  to  market  in  Providence,  from  the  sur- 
rounding country,  in  1774,  was  so  much  greater  than  at  any  time  previous, 
as  to  be  subject  of  newspaper  comment,  and  excited  the  expectation  that 
it  would  in  time  become  **  a  very  considerable  article  of  exportation." 
That  time  has  not  yet  arrived,  and  becomes  more  and  more  distant,  as 
the  manufacturers  of  the  city  increase,  to  furnish  a  home  market  for  its 
agriculture,  of  which  wheat  was  never  a  staple  product.* 

ing  Post,  in  April,  1761,  would  be  accom-  (1)  R.  I.— Col.  Records,  vol.  4. 

plisbed  by  a  "stage-cbaise,  witb  two  good  (2)  Annals  of  Providence,  p.  612. 

horses,  weU  equipped,"  once  a  week,  oocu-  (8)  Tbe  county  of  Providence  bad,  in  1810, 

pying  two  days  each  way  in  travel !    It  ii  22  Grist   and  28  Saw-mills.    There  were 

now   performed   in    a   forenoon,  allowing  no  retnrna  for  the  other  counties, 
abundant  time  for  pnrohafes. 
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In  the  Colony  of  CoonccUcut,  the  Court,  September  2d,  16ili  granted 
B.  S.  Abbington  nn  attachmeat  against  Edward  Hopkios,— probsblj  tlw 
HuniB  Governor — opon  ODc-half  "the  myll  standiog  on  tbd  dav 
S^**"'  Bridge,"  indicating  the  existence  of  a  miil  at  New  H&Ten.  A& 
tfttnill  io  the  enviroDB  of  that  citj,  furnished  coDcoalment  to  Golfo  Mkd 
WlwDe;,  the  King'a  Judges,  in  1661,  while  officers  were  in  pursuit 

In  bII  new  Ecttlemcnt^,  a  Grist-milt  U  an  object  of  so  mnch  itnportanoe 
that  it  has  been  deemed  a  matter  deserving  not  only  of  excliidTe  pririlegs 
hf  local  authorities,  but  one  of  general  public  interest.  Then  are  few 
pcnons  in  any  eo  mm  unity,  in  aid  of  whose  enterprises  gratuitous  l*bor  ii 
■ore  cheerfully  and  promptly  rendered  than  those  of  the  "  miUer."  It  ll 
not  uncommon,  in  some  parts  of  America,  at  the  prciieut  day,  vheo  capital 
and  enterprise  are  more  self-reliant  than  formerly,  for  the  neighbon  to 
■Jttlnt  in  a  body  in  the  erection  of  the  dam  and  heavy  work,  or  In  restoring 
it  when  demolished  by  freshets,  as  frequently  happens.  Tlie  preeariou 
aof^  from  an  imperfect  agriculture  and  frcqucut  drunth,  and  other 
lIlCllMil'i'lii '  11-  formerly  rendered  it,  moreorer,  a  businefis  of  ancertala 
pnSta,  and  the  miller  not  uufrcquently  purtued  another  occupation  at  the 
aaiBc  time,  which  often  conflicted  with  his  duty  as  the  scrrant  of  the 
public- ' 

On  Noveinbcr  10th,  ll>50,  a  town  meeting  was  held  at  New  London, 
to  co-operate  with  Mr,  IVinthrop  in  estaljliiliing  u  niil!  to  griadcorn,  the 
inhabitants  to  bo  at  the  chnrgc  of  "making  llic  limn  mid  heavy  work  to 
the  milne ;"  for  which  labor,  six  men  were  to  be  paid  two  shillings  a  day, 
each.  "Further  it  was  agreed,  that  no  person,  or  persons,  shall  set  up 
ao7  other  milne  to  grind  come,  for  the  town  of  Peqaett,  within  the  limits 
of  the  town,  either  for  the  present,  or  for  the  fntnre,  so  long  as  Mr. 
Wiothrop,  or  his  heirs,  do  uphold  the  milne  to  grind  the  town  com." 

(]}  Tb*  "  PMt  ArtUt,"  T.  Baehuu  Bud,  Aod  cUtt<HD|  bopp«n,  gunloni  wllh 
In  lb*  "Stw   FuKnl,"  tiM  hdUcmI   tbli  (nln, 

tmttn  in   nnl  •eonomj,  M  wall   u  the  H*  walks  >mld  tb«  mlft;  Bftl,  ud  pliat 

ftiBlliraeutoiBDriB^ing  tb*  miliar'!  dat;  Tba  lolamn  Immd  for  lb*  oonlng  nbbatb. 

«Bbddiw7  to  otbar  anploynanta.     Id  tbii  •  •  •  •  • 

m—,  tba  mUlar  i«  U»  Uib  rillaf*  diIdIiMt,  Tba  dam  hai  bontl  aad,  wilb  a  roar  «t 
and  BO  dl*pani«o>«Qt  of  bli  lacrad  oBga  li  trivnpb, 

btodad  br  lb*  uaoslBlioD  :  Tba  fraihat  moeki  Ibi  mlUar  a*  ft  Blaa. 

ta  *aah  ba  laadi  witblo  bli  noUy  nlll,  •  •  •  •  • 

WbaM  wb«i  nn  banp  and  dtaam)  o'a  Tha  «tt*aa  ba*  bUui ;  and  at  lb*  miUir'l 

joDdar  atnaa ;  daa, 

Aad  baada  bi*  brawny  ibooldan  to  tba  TbanaicbboriibjgoodlDHUrBtbBBalla^ 

aacki  CoUaatJng  Moia  with  oiDW-bar,  pick,  aod 
Wbkb  dallj  cnMS  lb*  Ibraibold ;  oi  aaooc  *p*d% 

Xb*  imhUh  Jar  and  nUir  at  lambllsf  Aad  In  tba  braaeh  btfla  tb*  niUt  rapalr.' 
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This  "towne  mill,"  which  was  built  soon  after,  probably  by  Elderkin, 
baying  been  leased  to  James  Rogers,  whom  Mr.  Winthrop  afterward 
Bned  for  breach  of  contract,  but  withont  recovering  damages,  gave  dissatis- 
faction to  the  people,  and  the  town  complained  to  the  General  Court  that 
they  were  not "  dnely  served  in  the  Ending  of  their  come,  and  were  much 
damnified."  To  prevent  "  disturbance  of  the  peace,"  the  Court  ordered 
Mr.  Rogers  to  give  "a  daily  attendance  at  the  mill."  The  mill  was 
running,  it  is  said,  in  1852.* 

Leave  for  a  second  corn-mill  in  that  town  was  not  granted  until  lt09, 
when  several  persons  obtained  permission,  and  a  mill  was  built  in  1712, 
by  Richard  Manwaring,  on  the  falls  of  Jordan  Brook.  Nine  years  after, 
Joseph  Smith  had  leave  to  erect  fulling  and  grist-mills,  at  Upper  Alewive 
Cove. 

The  Yantic,  and  other  branches  of  the  Thames,  on  which  they  were 
erected,  a£ford  some  of  the  finest  mill-seats  in  New  England.  Those  at 
the  Falls  of  the  Yantic  are  scarcely  exceeded  by  any  in  the  world ;  and, 
after  the  Revolution,  were  occupied  by  the  mills  of  Mr.  Lathrop,  a  de- 
scendant of  one  of  the  first  settlers. 

The  Assembly  of  Connecticut,  March  9th,  1658,  '59,  ordained  regula- 
tions respecting  grist-mills,  ordering  a  toll  dish,  ''of  just  a  quart,"  and 
others  of  different  sizes,  to  be  sealed  for  every  mill  in  the  Colony,  and  also 
a  proper  **  strike,"  for  the  grain.  Four  years  after,  the  toll  of  such  mills 
was  established,  by  allowing  of  Indian  com  one-twelfth  part,  and  of  other 
grain  one-sxith  part,  for  grinding.  About  the  same  time,  by  order  of 
the  Court,  the  "  soldiers  of  Middletown,  in  the  same  Colony,  are  abated 
of  one  of  the  ordinary  trainings,  that  they  may  help  him  that  carries  on 
the  mill  there,  up  with  his  heavy  worke." 

Water-wheels  were,  from  a  very  early  period,  occasionally  moved  by 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide.  Many  of  them  were  used  by  the  Yenetians 
about  1078.  In  this  country,  tidal-mills  were  also  in  use  in  several  places 
previous  to  the  Revolution.  In  1YY3,  the  people  of  Saybrook,  in  Con- 
necticut, were  compelled  to  resort  to  those  on  Long  Island,  a  severe 
drouth  having  so  dried  up  the  streams  by  which  the  old  undershot-mills 
were  operated,  that  only  twenty  bushels  of  grain  were  ground  in  four 
months.  In  this  emergency,  John  Shipman,  of  that  place,  petitioned 
and  obtained  from  the  Legislature  a  patent  for  an  improved  tidal-mill,  of 
his  invention.  An  exclusive  right  was  granted  him  for  the  term  of  forty 
years,  for  the  town  of  Saybrook,  and  twenty  miles  west  of  the  Connecticut 
River ;  and  all  others  were  forbid  erecting  and  improving  tide-mills  with.in 
those  limits  during  that  time.' 

(1)  Canlkin's  History  of  New  London.  Colonies,  were  of  the  nnderahot  kind,  haying, 

(2)  Most  of  the  early  water-mills  in  the    for  the  most  part,  been  built  with  as  little 
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S.  MQ-LS  in  New  Yoas. — Althoogli  the  ancient  Knickerbockers,  and 
their  Englisli  Boccessors,  made  great  use  of  wind-mUla  and  cattle-mills, 
Ibcte  were  not  their  sole  dependence.  Water-milts  were  also  used  ;  and 
tbe  lime  is  not  very  remote  when,  according  to  her  annalists,  the  sound 
of  itw  miU-stream  could  be  heard  in  the  vicinity  of  Wall  Btreet.  Therb 
vaa  a  water-mill  there  pre riona  to  the  year  IGCl.  It  Elood  near  thft 
Eolcb,  or  Freshwater  I'ond, — a  collection  of  water  north  of  the  comraona, 
or  present  city  buildings,  in  Centre  street,  bo  deep  as  to  bo  thooght  to  be 
without  bottom,  and  abounding  in  fish,  which,  as  late  as  I13i,  an  Ordi- 
D4I1C0  of  the  Common  Council  declared  should  not  be  tnkeu  in  any  othee 
»ay  than  by  angling.  The  miller  had  the  use  of  the  valley  j  and,  to  obtaitt 
more  water,  dag  a  race  which  admitted  the  salt  water,  to  prevent  which, 
be  was  required  by  law.  In  I66I,  to  hang  a  waste-gate,  to  bar  its  passage. 
The  outlet  of  the  "  collect,"  or  kolch,  was  to  the  North  River,  nearly  ott 
the  lino  of  Canal  street,  through  which  the  Indians  entered  in  canoes  to 
their  village  on  the  banks  of  the  pond. 

A  iDeasorc  adopted  by  Governor  Androa,  in  1678,  for  increasing  tha 
trwle  of  the  city  of  New  York,  in  disregard  of  tlie  rights  of  other  section! 
of  the  Province,  shows  the  manufacture  of  Hour  and  bread  to  have  already 
becomt!  an  important  industry,  and  the  e.xport  of  these  articles  considcrf^ 
bl«.  Some  regulations  were  that  year  made,  giving  New  York  a  monopoly 
of  the  business,  by  prohihiting  the  making  and  bolting  of  Hour  in  any  , 
place  within  the  Province,  bvit  in  thiit  city  nnly  ;  "  nor  noe  (lower  or  bread 
to  be  imported  into  this  city,  from  any  other  part  of  the  Province,  nnder 
pcDftlty  of  forfeiture."  The  Counoil  prayed  the  Oovemor  (Dongan)  to 
coafirm  these  laws,  which  wu  done.  The  argnmeots  used  by  the  Cor-  ' 
poraUon,  in  enforcing  these  ordiuances,  were,  that  the  prosperity  of  the 
city  depended  npon  the  monopoly;  and,  that  it  would  take  nothing  away 
from  ftoy  other  part  of  the  Province. ' 

■span**  M  poaibU,  apoa  *mall  •Inuni,  In  w(M>dludf,  ud  nnlMl  friit-ialll*  and  law- 

&•  Boat  eonTaniant  localitiat,  and  dailgnad  milli,  wbaD  Uina  Uiidi  were  daarad  of  wood 

ib17  for  Um  Ilmitad  opantion  of  grinding  tbe  ilraami  vsolihod  aod  baeama  4tj,  tb« 

&•   bsUy    piaL    Many    of  tha»    litUa  nilta  oaaaed,  aod  In  loma  parU  tba  oatUa 

•0aMi^  ■■    Ika  oomUj  bwama  elaarad,  ooald  not  ba  aonvanlaDtlj  watarad." 

aUb«r«hd;driad  nplnaDnuar.orbacama  (I)  A  enrloaa  ragnlatioa  wai  madawlth 

too  iBaU  Id  rapply  *  nllt.     At  popnlalfon  ragard    (o  bakan,  In    IBSA.      Thara  wara 

ta4  ifriaHltaia  iooraBaad,  danandi  vara  twautj-lbar  In  tba  afty,  wblab  w«ro  divldad 

■all  ttt  bUIi  of  fraalar  a^wilj,  and  ovar-  inlo  all  daaaaa,  and  ooa  olaH  appolntad  W 

ifcal  ■Ifli  l««k  tbalr  pUoa  wboDtrar  ■  anf-  larvo  for  aaah  working  da;  In  tba  waak. 

Maalbod;  ofwatar  eonldbaobt^nad.  Tha  popnladon  of  tbo  Pravtooa  «u  tbaa 

"  It  li  BDtnioaa  la  Ibaae  oonntrlai,"  aaya  twaalj  tbooiaod.     Tha  prliaofa  wblta  loaf 

Daa^aaa,  in  hia  BaaMar;  of  tba  BrlUih  wtlgblng  IS  oa.  waa  fliad  In  ISSl,  at  ail 

gattlaniaata  ia  A—rtea,  "that many  alwama  aUTan  itaaif  aai.                                           .     - 
af  walar  wkieh  In  tha  bagiaalsg  saaa  front 
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Under  the  operation  of  this  law,  in  1691,  all  flour  not  bolted  in  the 
city  was  ordered  to  be  seized.  This  privilege  of  the  city  appears  to  have 
been  abolished  in  1694,  through  the  earnest  remonstrance  of  the  counties 
on  Long  Island  and  the  Hudson  River,  by  an  Act  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly "  against  unlawful  by-laws,"  which  was  considered  so  great  a  calamity 
that  the  city  was  regarded  as  irretrievably  ruined,  unless  it  could  be 
restored.  The  merchants  and  city  fathers,  in  the  midst  of  a  worse  than 
modern  "panic,"  petitioned  the  Governor,  memorialized  his  successor, 
"  my  Lord  Bellamont,"  and  at  length  voted  money  to  send  an  agent  with  an 
address  to  the  King,  praying  for  the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  law  abolish- 
ing the  Bolting  Act.*  "  When  the  bolting  began,  16Y8,"  say  the  Common 
Council,  "there  were  only  343  houses.  In  1696,  there  were  594.  The 
revenue  in  16T8,  'T9,  and  1680,  not  exceeding  £2000;  in  the  year  1687, 
£5000.  In  1678,  there  were  3  ships,  7  boats,  8  sloops.  In  1694,  there 
were  60  ships,  40  boats,  62  sloops :  since  which  a  decrease.  In  1678, 
New  York  killed  400  'beefes,'in  1694,  near  4000.  Lands  had  advanced 
ten  times  in  value.  If  this  Act  continue^  many  families  in  New  York 
must  perish."  This  danger  seems  to  have  been  more  than  imaginary,  as 
the  inhabitants,  in  1696,  complained  of  the  scarcity  of  bread,  and  the 
bakers,  being  summoned,  said  they  could  not  purchase  flour.  The  Alder- 
men were  ordered  to  inquire  into  the  matter,  and  reported  that  there  were 
in  the  city  only  seven  hundred  bushels  of  corn,  and  the  population  being 
6000,  it  would  not  suffice  for  a  week's  maintenance — the  cause  of  which 
was,  "  the  liberty  and  latitude  that  every  planter  hath  lately  taken,  of 
making  his  house  or  farm  a  market  for  his  wheat,  or  converting  the  same 
into  flour  by  boiling  of  itt,  and  that  under  pretence  of  a  privilege,  they 
conceive  they  have  obtained  by  virtue  of  a  law  of  the  General  Assembly, 
entitled  an  act  against  unlawful  by-laws."  " The  calamity,"  they  say, 
"  hath  produced  anarchy  in  the  Province,  and  destroyed  the  reputation 
of  New  York  flour."  The  City  Recorder,  in  a  letter  to  the  Committee 
appointed  to  address  the  King,  in  1698,  says,  "he  is  grieved  to  find  the 
great  heat  he  saw  among  them,  at  the  last  meetings,  when  the  great  con- 
cern in  hand  is  considered,  no  less  than  the  livelihood  of  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  New  York."  He  reminds  them  that  only  700  schepels  of  com 
were  found  in  the  city.     The  business  of  "  boalting"  must  have  been 

(1)  The  "  hnmble  address  of  the  Goyer-  chiefly  flows  from  flower  and  bread  thej 

HOOT  and  CounoUl  of  your  Mi^estj's  Pro-  make  of  the  come  the  west  end  of  Long 

Tince  of  New  Yorke  and  Dependenoys,  Aug.  Island  and  Zopus  (Esopus)  produceth,  which 

6,  IftSV'says  "New  Yorkeis  the  Metropo-  is  sent  to  the  West  Indies;  and  there  is 

lis,     is    scitnate   upon    a   barren     island,  brought  in  retom  from  thence  a  liquor  called 

bounded  by  Hudson's  Rirer  and  the  East  Rnmm,  the  duty  whereof  considerably  in- 

Birer,  that  runs  into  the  Sound,  and  hath  oreaseth  your  Migesties'  reyenue." 
nothing   to  support   it   but   trade,  which 
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considerable  at  that  time,  at  least  in  tbe  city,  when  the  withdrawal  of  an 
uiiJQBt  monopoly  could  prodnce  anarchy  io  the  Province,  and  destroy  "  do 
less  than  the  liveiihood  of  all  the  inhabilauls  of  New  York."  It  is  not 
so  easy  to  onderstaiid  by  what  process  of  manufactnre  "every  planter" 
could  rnin  the  trade  of  the  city,  and  starve  its  inhabitants,  by  converting 
his  wheat  into  flour,  or  "boalting  of  itt,"  nolesa  we  suppose  a  supply  of 
mills  lohave  existed. 

By  the  Charter  of  Patroons,  granted  iu  1629,  by  tbe  West  India  Com- 
pany  to  all  who  should  plant  Colonies  in  New  Netherlands,  certain 
privilegca  were  conferred,  which  were  but  an  attempt  to  engraft  apon  the 
Dateh  Provinco  tbe  decayed  institutions  of  tbe  old  feudal  system  of 
F,  a  rope. 

By  one  of  these  "  Freedoms  and  Exemptions"  the  Patroons  had  the 
ejtclusivepriiilegeof  "hunting,  fowling,  fishing,  and  milling  (or  grinding), 
wiihin  their  manors,  to  be  holden  as  an  eternal  inheritance,  to  devolve  aa 
well  to  females  as  to  moles,  and  to  be  redeemed  on  each  such  occasion  on 
the  renewal  of  fealty  and  homage  to  the  Company,  and  the  payment 
witbia  a  year  of  one  pair  of  iron  gaantlots  and  20  guilders,  4o."  Every 
wtUer  was  obliged  to  have  his  com  ground  at  the  Patroou's  mill,  and  the 
latter  was  obUged  to  erect  and  keep  such  mill  in  repair  at  hia  own.ex- 
pessa  for  their  accommodation. 

The  first  Van  Rensselaer,  who  settled  on  the  Hudson  near  Albany  ondet 
this  chnrter,  accordingly  sent  thither^  in  1631,  u  master  millwrijjht  and 
two  imall  mill-stones  for  a  small  grist-mill,  paying  for  the  latter  in  Hol- 
land 20  florins,  ()16}.  A  water-mill  was  erected  previons  to  1636,  and 
was  tbat  year  placed  in  charges  of  Barent  Pieterse  Koeymans,  who  had 
been  engaged  in  Holland,  for  that  purpose,  at  80  guUdera  a  year.  The 
proprietor  soon  after  erected  other  com  and  saw-mills,  those  on  Patrooa'a 
Creek  being  called  the  Upper  Mills,  in  contradistinction  A'om  those  on 
Konnan'i  Kill,  five  miles  below  Albany.  The  former,  Koeymans  rented 
for  a  number  of  years;  and,  in  1673,  became  the  purchaser  of  a  large 
tract  of  land  on  the  west  aide  of  the  ii*er,  and  erected  Saw-mills,  where  a 
creek,  and  the  ancient  town  of  Coeymons,  still  bear  his  name. 

There  was  also  a  mill  at  Bensselaerwyck,  in  1648,  belonging  to  Dirck 
Jaoien ;  and,  in  1616,  there  waa  one  on  the  third  or  Ratten  Kill. 

N^ererthelen,  in  January  of  that  year,  tbey  were  forced  to  return  to  the 
lue  of  tbe  borse-miU,  "the  mill  sitnated  on  the  fifth  kill  being,  to  the 
great  damage  of  the  Patroon,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Colonie  (Rens- 
MlaeHa),  for  a  considerable  time  ont  of  repair,  or  unfit  to  be  worked,  either 
bj  tlie  breaking  of  tbe  dam,  the  seTerity  of  tbe  winter,  or  tbe  high  water, 

(1)  0-CilI«|hu-«  R*w  KitbnUsdi,  L,  IIS,  «». 
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or  otherwise ;  besides  being  out  of  the  way,  to  the  prejodice  of  the  inhabi- 
iants  in  going  and  returning.^ 

A  contract  was  made  with  Pieter  Comelissen,  the  millwright,  to  erect 
a  horse-mill,  which  he  was  to  complete  for  300  florins — ^the  commissary,  or 
agent  of  the  Patroon,  famishing  materials  and  horses  at  their  joint  ex- 
pense. On  its  completion,  Cornelissen  was  to  work  one  daj  for  himself, 
and  one  for  the  Patroon,  receiving  one  rix-dollar  per  daj,  and  an  equal 
share  of  the  profits.  In  case  another  mill  became  necessary  for  the 
Colony  and  strangers  who  began  to  resort  thither  for  trade,  the  privilege 
of  building  it  should  belong  to  the  millwright.  Let  not  the  rich  flonring 
corporations  of  the  Empire  State,  smile  at  the  copartnerships  of  their 
Knickerbocker  fathers,  for  they  owe  much  to  their  prudent  efforts. 

Mills  were  set  up  at  quite  an  early  period  on  Long  Island.  South- 
ampton was  settled  in  1640,  by  people  from  Lynn,  Massachusetts ;  and 
Easthampton,  by  others  from  the  same  place  soon  after.  The  first  Grist- 
mill, at  the  last-mentioned  place,  was  driven  by  cattle;  and  tradition 
relates  that,  before  its  erection,  the  people  went  to  Southampton  to  mill, 
and  carried  their  grain  on  the  back  of  the  town  bull.' 

It  was  not,  however,  until  Hear  the  present  century  that  Qrist-mills 
were  erected  in  Western  New  York.     Through  all  the  vast  region 

**  Where  wild  Oswego  spreads  her  swamps  around, 
And  Niagara  stuns  with  thundering  sound,'' 

the  Mohawk,  the  Oneida,  and  the  Seneca,  pounded  his  maize  and  ate 

his  unbolted  meal  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  ''backwoods"  of 

the  Genesee  and  the  Mohawk  Valleys.     There  were  no  mills 

mill  in  '' 

Western      wcst  of  German  Flatts  in  Herkimer  County,  in  1Y88.  and  few 

Hew  York.  .^  /  f 

or  no  improvements  of  any  kind.     There  was  not  even  a  white 
inhabitant  from  Fort  Stanwiz  (Rome),  to  the  Western  Lakes.     Where 


(1)  Doo.  Hi«t.  N.  T.,  i,  678.  brought  his  grist  on  a  tame  ball.   Many  had 

This  was  no  uncommon  ocoarrenoe  at  that  not  even  that  accommodation,  and  instances 

time,  in    different    parts   of   the  country,  are  mentioned  in  the  pioneer  history  of  Nev 

Richard  Sinith,  who  founded  Smithtown  in  York,  and  still  later  in  Ohio,  where  men 

the  same  county,  a  few  years  after,  ao-  earned  their  sacks  40  miles  or  more,  on  their 

quired  the  cognomen  of  "  Bull  Smith,"  from  own  backs  to  mill  to  sustain  their  families, 

the  great  use  he  made  of  the  animal ;  and  High  antiquity  may  be  pleaded  for  this  use 

the  family  have  ever  since  been  so  called  to  of  the  animal.    It  was  common  with  the 

distinguish  them  firom  the  descendants  of  CoL  Plymouth  people  in  the  first  years  of  the 

Wm.  Smith,  who  have  been  as  universally  Colony.    It  is  a  well  known  tradition,  that 

called  "Tangier  Smiths,"  Arom  his  having  John    Alden,  the   fortunate    rival   of  the 

once  been  Governor  of  that  Island.   Richard  courtly  Miles  Standish,  conducted  his  bride 

Townsend,  who  built  the  first  mill  in  Phila-  home  on  a  milk-white  bullock, 
delphia,  relates  that  on«  of  his  customers 
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TJticB  now  stands,  there  were  then  one  log  house  and  only  tn'o  dweUfogi 
[n  1"94.  Four  years  later,  however,  both  flour  and  saw-niiUa  weni 
erected,  at  great  eipense,  at  Seneca  Fails,  by  some  eDtcrprisiiig  pemiu^ 
who  aUo  built  a  bridge  over  ihat  river,  and  co-operated  with  C^enettl 
^iUiDmeon  in  conetrncting  a  good  wagon  road  to  Geneva. 

On  tlie  Qencsee  lands  granted,  in  1788  to  Messrs.  Gorham  &  Pfaelpa^ 
by  the  Slate  or  Massachusetts,  and  embracing  nearly  two  millions  of  sent 
in  a  fine  agricaltural  region,  there  were,  in  17!>0,  only  four  grist-mtni  and' 
foor  saw-miila.  In  that  year,  George  Scriba,  a  German  merchant  of  lfe# 
York,  purchased  50,QOO  acres  of  land  in  the  present  counties  ofOtmga 
and  Oneida,  for  $80,000.  At  a  place  called  Rotterdam,  on  the  tbon  of 
I>ake  Oneida,  be  set  up  in  n04,  a  snw-mill,  aud  the  year  following,  built 
Bt  Ibe  same  place,  (aow  Coostantia  Centre),  the  first  Grist-mill  in  Oawego 
conoly.  whicb  at  the  present  time  mannfaclnres  more  flour  than  aiijrothar 
ia  tbe  Sute.' 

The  luagniGcent  water-power  of  the  Genesee  Falls,  at  Rochefiler,  whlcb; 
with  tliu  arliGoial  additions,  represents  an  annual  value  in  motive-power 
of  nearly  ten  millions  of  doHars,  mnch  of  which  is  employed  in  the  floor 
b«riB«ai,  wu  ftpproprlited  to  that  on  bj  the  first  settler,  Ebeuenr  Allen, 
irh^  In  1T88  or  1789,  bollt »  mill  at  that  place,  fifty  miles  In  adyance  of 
Ob  iHKwt  HtUen,  but  loon  after  sold  ont  to  Oolooel  FUb.  The  mm 
Vest  to  decay,  and  in  1809,  an  enterpriaiiig  Bngliihman,  the  bnilder  of 
8obo  Sgaare,  London,  vho  bnllt  a  mill  there,  was  still  a  solitary  dweller 
in  the  wilderness,  thirty  miles  north  and  west  of  the  nearest  settlement, 
and  would  have  sold  his  improvements  in  tbe"FIoQr  City,"  for  $400. 
His  cabin  was  on  the  site  of  tbe  present  Eagle  Hotel.  In  1814,  the  first 
fionr  was  exported  from  that  place,  where  the  third  mill  was  that  year  built 
There  are  now  24  mills  capable  of  grinding  800,000  barrels  annoally. 

These  were  probably  tbe  first  of  those  nnmerotis  mills  which  now  occupy 
the  many  mill-seats  among  tbe  spars  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  on  all  tbe 
Mrearns  which  seek  the  northern  lakes  tbrongbout  the  flour-producing 
regions. 

3.  New  Jxssey. — In  the  eastern  part  of  New  Jersey,  mills  were  pro- 
bably erected  by  the  Dutch  and  New  England  settlers  at  an  early  period. 
One  of  the  first  of  whicb  we  find  any  mention,  was  a  mill  at  Woodbridge, 
in  1870-71,  boilt  by  Jonathan  Dunham,  who  agreed  with  the  town  to 

(I)  Trnab'!  BiilodMl  ud    BttdjUskl  orflODrdulj.    Tba  oiuahatan  oT  bcmb 

OuaitHT  of  K*«  Toik,  ISH.     Tb*  bUIi  of  for  tba  Oiirtga  HUti,  nd  ths  SfruBH  Skll 

Oi*(Sa  Cilj,  IS  in  nambn,  ud  with  ut  Torki,[tk  prlnolpKl  buintu  In  lb*  eannlj, 

*£fntnl*  vT  1D0  nn  of  (tonai,  art  ilatad  to  knd  amonnU  to  ona  and  t,  half  Dillleiu  ao- 

ba  aap«Ua  at  ■wftoCtrlag  ID^M*  burali  diuIIt. 
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fhrnish  ''two  good  stones,  of  at  least  five  feet  across."  It  was  the  first  in 
that  place,  and  the  owner  received  grants  of  land  as  an  encouragement. 
The  toll  was  to  be  one-sixteenth.  Others  were  built  there  in  1705,  bj 
Elisha  Parker;  in  1T09,  by  John  Pike  (a  very  prominent  citizen,  from 
Watertown,  Massachusetts)  and  Richard  Cutler ;  and  in  lYlQ,  by  Richard 
Soper. 

Newark,  settled  in  1666  by  people  from  Connecticut,  of  whom  Robert 
Treat — afterward  Governor  of  Connecticut — was  one,  two  years  after  ap- 
pointed him  and  Richard  Harrison  **  to  erect  a  Grist-mill  on  the  brook  at 
the  north  end  of  the  town,"  setting  apart  the  second  and  sixth  days  of 
the  week  as  grin  ding-days.'  There  was  a  mill  at  Hoboken,  in  1682, 
which  was  owned  in  New  York.  Flour  and  grain  were  that  year  mentioned 
as  articles  of  export  from  the  eastern  section  of  the  Province.  A  bis- 
cuit-maker and  bakery  was  much  needed,  it  was  said,  to  prepare  their 
meal  for  the  West  India  and  neighboring  Colonial  markets.  A  superior 
horse-mill  was  built  at  Amboy,  the  seat  of  government,  in  1685.  Water- 
mills  existed  in  several  places,  and  others  were  going  up. 

About  1680,  a  water-mill  was  built  near  Rancocas  Creek,  in  West 
Jersey,  by  Thomas  Olive,  and  the  same  year  a  mill  was  finished  by  Robert 
Stacey,  at  Trenton.  Both  of  these  persons  were  proprietaries  of  that  part 
of  the  Province.  The  inhabitants,  it  is  said,  had,  previous  to  this, 
pounded  their  com,  or  ground  it  with  hand-mills,  and  that  those  two  mills 
were  the  only  ones  that  ground  for  the  country  during  the  first  few  years 
after  the  arrival  under  the  new  grants.  In  1714,  Stacey  sold  his  mill 
and  plantation  of  eight  hundred  acres,  on  each  side  of  the  Assunpink,  to 
Colonel  William  Trent,  whose  name  the  city  bears.  It  was,  we  believe, 
the  only  one  there  previous  to  his  death,  in  1724. 

The  first  residents  of  Salem  brought  their  hand-mills  from  England, 
but  soon  resorted  to  horse,  cattle,  and  wind-mills — of  which  they  had  at 
least  three — and  water-mills.  Of  these  last,  tide-mills  were  first  employed, 
and  there  were  several  in  the  county,  viz.  :  at  Mill  Creek,  Elsinborough  ; 
Mill-hollow,  near  Salem ;  Mahoppomy  Creek,  in  Mannington ;  Cooper's 
Creek  ;  on  south  side  of  -^lloway's  Creek ;  and  at  Carney's  Point,  in  Upper 
Penn's  Neck.' 

About  the  year  1690,  John  Townsend,  one  of  four  brothers,  English 
Quakers,  who  settled,  one  in  New  York,  one  in  New  England,  one  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  other  at  Little  Egg  Harbor,  New  Jersey,  crossed 
the  river  above  that  place,  and  traveled  down  the  shore  ten  miles 
in  search  of  a  mill-stream.  Having  found  one,  he  returned,  purchased  a 
pair  of  oxen,  got  them  across  the  river,  took  the  yoke  on  his  shoulder, — as 

(1)  Barber  A  Howe's  Hist  CoU.,  177.  (2)  Barber  A  Howe's  Hist  Coll.,  435. 
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tbere  «&s  not  room  to  drive  them  «bnut, — >Dd  thni  drore  tbem  before 
Uiii,  00  ao  Indian  path,  to  the  spot  preTJoosly  selected.  He  there  baOt 
a  cftbtu  ut)d  a  mill,  and  made  a  clearing ;  which  he  let^  at  hia  death,  to 
tbrco  foiis,  rroiD  whom  a  numerous  fomily  hare  desceoded.  His  brother 
Richard  became  a  pioneer  in  a  like  snterprieelntheforestaof  PenoBylTania. 

A  letter  from  PriDceton  to  the  General  Adrertiier,  in  1790,  meutioM  a 
new  sp«ciea  of  water  Grist-mill,  lately  inrented  by  a  Hr.  Macomb,  of  that 
place,  nbicli  promised  entirely  to  fiDpenede  the  mills  in  common  nse,  bjr 
Hs  superior  escelleuce  in  perfDrming  the  same  amonnt  of  work  with  a  far 
less  expense  of  water,  by  the  use  of  boriaontal  wheela.  He  recelred  « 
palfDt  for  it  tbe  following  year. 

TIm!  water-mills  Dear  the  Trenton  Fall^  about  thla  time,  were  of  a  tnpe- 
rior  kind  in  regard  to  niechsnisni,  and  in  addition  to  grinding  grall^ 
rolled  and  slit  iron,  and  ground  pliurter. 

Xew  Jersey  \a  remarkable  for  the  nninber  of  mill-wata,  of  which,  ia 
11V6,  eleTen  tiundred  were  improTed.  Fire  handred  of  then  were  ocon* 
pied  by  Flonring-mills. 

*.  rc.NNsvLVANiA.~The  first  Griit-mill  in  Penniylrania,  wai  bailtt^ 
Cttomri  John  Prints,  the  doremor  of  Ifew  Sweden,  in  164S.  Commit. 
mrj  Hadde,  the  agent  of  the  Dutch  West  India  'Company,  who  waa 
hilraBlirt  to  watch  the  actions  of  the  Swedish  Colony,  reported  that 
Prfats  bnQt  a  "  strong  house,"  in  a  place  named  ^Dgieasing  by  the  sar- 
agea,  and  "  about  half  a  mile  farther  in  the  woods,  Qoveruor  Priutz  con- 
ttractcd  a  mill,  on  a  kill  which  runs  into  the  sea  (river),  not  far  to  the 
aooth  of  Hationekonk"  (now  Tinicam).  He  cites  Campanias  as  saying, 
in  reference  to  it,  that  "  It  was  a  fine  mill,  which  ground  both  600  and 
coane  flour,  and  was  going  early  and  late,  and  was  the  first  that  was  seen 
ia  that  country.  The  ereek  on  which  it  was  built,  Campanios  says,  was 
the  Karatung,  otherwise  called  the  Water-mill  stream — a  fine  stream,  very 
eonrenient  for  water-mills.' 

The  site  of  this,  the  most  ancient  water-mill  in  New  Jersey,  Pennsylra 
aia,  or  Delaware,  is  now  ascertained  to  have  been  on  the  Darby  road,  the 
(ridest  highway  in  Pennsylvauia,  near  the  Blue  Bell  tavern,  where  the 
bdca  in  the  rock,  which  supported  the  posts  of  the  frame-work,  are  still 
to  be  seeD.  The  stream,  or  "  kill,"  on  which  it  was  built,  is  Cobb's 
Creek,  a  tributary  of  Darby  Creek,  which  empties  south  of  Tinicom,  of 
which  Priotz  had  a  grant  from  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden,  the  yonthfal 
•orereign  from  whom  the  Swedes  named  the  ereek  at  Wilmington,  Dela- 
ware, where  they  bnilt  a  trading  house  and  fort 

la  1658,  soon  after  the  formal  sarrender  of  the  country  by  the  Swedes 
(1)  rnrii'  HiiL  of  Bntit*  OH  DtUnr^  p.  71. 
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to  the  Datch,  Joost  Andriansen  &  Co.  proposed  to  build  a  saw  and 
Grist-mill  below  the  Turtle  Falls  at  New  Amstel  (New  Castle),  in  Dela- 
ware, and  a  patent  was  granted  at  their  request,  by  the  Director-Qeneral, 
Peter  Stnyvesant,  on  condition  that  thej  ask  no  more  for  grinding  than  at 
the  Company's  mill/  The  "  Company's  mill"  referred  to,  was  probably  the 
"  Wiiit  Molen,"  already  mentioned  as  having  been  erected  on  or  near 
Broadway,  upon  their  farm  at  Manhattan,  and  rebuilt  upon  the  same  site 
in  ]  662.  The  Company  may  have  had  a  mill  on  the  South  River  also, 
as  the  Colony  of  New  Amstel  is  credited,  in  October,  1661,  by  Hendrick 
Reael,  for  two  mill-stones,  82.10  florins.  In  a  list  of  articles  purchased 
for  the  same  destination  in  November,  1662,  are  named, — iron-work  for 
a  s&w-mill,  four  hundred  florins  ;  and  one  pair  of  mill-stones,  four  and 
a  half  feety  six  florins.*  There  was  a  mill  on  the  Delaware,  at  ''Car- 
coen's  Hook,"  which,  having  fallen  to  decay,  the  town  of  Newcastle, 
in  1671,  represented  to  Governor  Lovelace,  that  it  "  heretofore  apper- 
tained to  the  public,  and  now  is  endeavored  to  be  engrossed  by  some 
particular  persons  for  private  uses ;"  and  proposed  that  it  should  be 
repaired  for  the  public  benefit.  On  which  the  Governor  ordered  the 
mill-stones  to  be  taken  out  of  the  mud  and  preserved,  and  the  mill  to  be 
let  out  to  the  best  advantage.  In  a  special  Court  held  at  Newcastle, 
May  25th,  1675,  after  the  cession  of  the  country  to  the  British,  the  sub- 
ject of  mills  was  considered ;  and  as  there  was  a  want  of  corn-mills,  and 
keeping  them  in  repair,  the  justices  were  advised  to  examine,  and  have 
them  repaired,  and  others  built :  the  tolls  for  grinding  were  to  be  regu- 
lated, and  all  mills,  public  or  private,  were  to  be  encouraged.  In  1678, 
it  is  recorded  in  the  Upland  Court,  that  "  it  being  very  necessary  that  a 
mill  be  built  on  the  Schuylkill,  and  there  being  no  fitter  place  than  the 
falls  called  Captain  Hans  Moonson's  Falls,  the  Court  are  of  opinion  that 
Mr.  Hans  Moonson  ought  to  build  a  mill  there  (as  he  says  he  will),  or 
else  suffer  another  to  build  for  the  convenience  of  all  parts."' 

In  1676,  seven  years  before  the  settlement  of  Philadelphia,  the  Court 
ordered  that  no  grain  shall  be  distilled,  unless  it  be  **  unfit  to  grind 
and  boalt :"  a  measure  proposed  by  the  town  of  New  Castle,  in  1671,  be- 
cause it  consumed  ''  an  immense  amount  of  grain. "^    On  March  lOth, 

(1)  Hazard's  Annals  of  Pa.  Creek,  which  empties  into  the   Schnylkill 

(2)  Doc.  Hist  N.  York,  i.  358.  immediately  south  of  Woodlands  Cemetery. 

(3)  The  Manuscript  Records  of  the  Court,  The  "  Carcoen's  Hook,"  or  creek  and  mill, 
held  at  Upland,  between  the  years  1676  and  above  mentioned,  were  the  Amesland  Creek 
1A81,  the  first  English  Tribunal  in  PennsyU  and  mill  of  the  Swedes,  on  Cobb's  Creek, 
yania,  have  been  recently  printed  and  pub-  the  Dutch  name  of  Carooen's  being  a  oor- 
lished  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pennsylva-  ruption  of  **  Kacarikonk,"  the  Indian  name 
nia  Historical  Society.  By  the  notes  of  the  of  the  region. — Record;  pp.  88.  116.  141. 
Editor,  it  appears  that  Hans  Moonson's  (4)  Grain  was  made  payable  for  taxes,  in 
"  Qreat   Mill-fall"   was    the   present  MiU  1677,  at  five  guUders  per  scipple  for  wheat, 
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16'9-SO,  the  Coart  at  UplBQd  gruutcd  Pottf  Neaboo.  w  petiUoo,  )«uy 
to  take  np  one  bnndred  acres  of  loud  oil  tin  wMt  lids  of  tbe  DflbHrcn^  . 
for  ibc  accommodation  of  a.  nater-iuill.  Tht  Irtt  GriBt-mill  is  Philftdal' 
))bia  County  was  set  up  in  1GS3-1,  at  Ownutoira,  bjr  Blidurd  TowOf 
eeud,  a  Friend,  who  camo  over  with  William  Penn.  It  Stood  in  Cbsn^l 
Laim.-,  one  mile  north-east  of  Market  Squn,  sad  wm  at  a  late  period 
known  as  BoberU'  Mill.  He  had  also  ft  Bill,  preTionlf  erected  as  tbf 
le^  baok  of  Chester  Creek,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  oortli-weat  of  CbwtM^ 
built  of  materials  which  he  had  brought,  readf  framed,  from  XiOiKlon.  TM 
■iD  fa  yane,  hat  the  rocki  boar  tsacea  of  its  eziatenca.  The  osnen  of 
As  nU  ware  William  P«u,  Caleb  Fuse;,  and  Sui«^  Oarpeatw,  vhow 
faAiali  an  ioaarted  Id  a  OBtioni,  aatitjoxted  Iroo  van^  wUch  was  QOM 
areeted  ra  tbe  roof  of  the  mill,  "and  is  still  (1848)  engaged  ia  iU  dm 
hmind  aad  fortj-foortii  jear  of  ita  iatj,  «a  the  top  of  Hr.  Flower's 
^•■•e'^  Samoel  Shaw,  before  tbe  Reretstioo,  ereeted  « wcood  mill  near 
tho  plaei.     Thoe  were  a  umber  of  mills  in  the  coontf  la  1695. 

Paatoiini,  who,  as  the  Agent  of  the  Frankfort  Land  Conpaoj  in  Qor- 
MtBf,  finmded  Ctermantown  In  1684,  in  an  aocoaiit  of  the  FroTinca  whiob 
telaft,mqri,  "Of  millB,elc.,  wehad  Uteaeoeisair  Biunber;"aBdBp«akiiV 
«f  aaotber  Compaaj  which  laid  oat  Franikforl^  he  sajs,  "  they  ham  alnadf 
Mtabliehed  sereral  good  mills.'" 

nomaa  Panoni  owosd  a  Orist-mill  at  FrasUbid,  In  1698,  aad  IUd»- 
»d  Dvngworth  had  a  mill  not  far  distant,  in  Oxford  Township,  one  ot 
both  of  which  were  probabl;  on  Tacon;  Creek.' 

An  En ^shman,  writing  of  tbe  Frorince  in  1698,  speaks  of  "famoos 
Derbj  Rirer,  which  comes  down  from  the  connti;  by  Derby  Town, 
whereon  are  aereral  mills,  fuUing-mUls,  corn-mills,  etc.  The  water-mills," 

torn  (or  r7«  and  hirlcj,  ud  thna  gnilden  it,  It  woald  ikip  >wiji  batui  tccidant  mids 

fpr  lodiao  ei>ni,ate-i  "or  ele»,«»mpam  Bod  him  ilambla,  and  to  •wred  th«  deer,  that 

ikio*  at  pric*  enmnt."  he  raibed  inddaDlj  uida  ag^ut  ■  MpUsg. 

(I)  Dar'i  HitL  Coil,  of  PranK.,  whan  it  ud  baiog  Kanntd,  be  vu  takan  alira  and 

ii  Mid  (p.  4),  thai  TownMDd  built  and  ra-  kiUad,  to  the  gnat  rali<r  of  the  famUj 

patiaundad  the  mill,  bat  ith  oat  a  partner.  Thaas  tnddanu  lllBilrala  the  Talaa  of  iiiDb 

Jlr.  Toimnnd  atatai  that  the  people  wara  piooaer  antaipriui  in  tboia  eulj  timai,  and 

acrwlomad  to  bring  their  griit   an  tbalr  tha  pri*alioBa  to  vhieb  tbalt  orlginaliiH 

Wiki,  nn  Bua  uan  who  had  a  tamu  hili,  «an  often  axpoead.  A  Bill  far  in  tbe  WDodf 

wbkch  paffomed  tbe  Ubor,— that  bj  r.aioo  w»i  often  tha  DDclani  around  wliiBh  a  tU- 

of  hu  ireluion  Id  the  mldiC  af  the  woodi,  laga,  with  other  form*  of  indaitr;,  roon  col- 

ha  bad  bat  little  chance  of  ao;  mppliei  of  leated.      Along  with  the  material*  (bt  tha 

fmh   meat,  and  wai    eometimee  in   great  «i»t  tnill,  Penm  alio  brought  one  or  mora 

MaiU  tharafor.     On  one  ocoaiion,  while  ha  hoana,  readj  ftaoed,  IVom  England,  Whioh 

WBi  ■ewiag  in  hii  meadow,  a  yonag  dear  were  among  tha  flnt  ereettd  In  tbe  eitj. 

caaenaar  bim,  BBdieemedtowoDdaralbli  (I)  llamDlrr  of  HiiL  Boe.  of  Fanna. 

kber ;    it   woald   (bUow  bin  ap  white  ha  <»  Colonial  Kaooid^  L  MO. 
warked,  Wt  vbaa  ha  flowed  at  appreasbad 
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he  elsewhere  remarks,  **  far  exceed  those  in  England,  both  for  qaickness 
and  grinding  good  meal,  there  being  great  choice  of  good  timber  and 
earlier  com  than  in  the  aforesaid  place ;  thej  are  made  by  one  Peter 
Deal,  a  Famous  and  lugenions  workman,  especially  for  inventing  such 
machines."* 

A  number  of  corn-mills  were  erected  about  this  time,  or  soon  after,  on 
the  Wissahickon,  by  the  German  and  English  families  who  settled  in  Ger- 
man town  and  Roxborough.  William  Rittenhouse  and  his  son  Nicholas, 
previous  to  1 697,  built  on  a  branch  of  that  stream  the  first  paper-mill  in 
this  country.  Another  son.  Garret  or  Gerhard,  set  up  a  Flour-mill  on 
Cresheim  Creek,  which  flows  into  the  Wissahickon  from  the  eastward, 
and  was  named  from  that  part  of  the  Palatinate  whence  the  family  had 
emigrated. 

A  Grist-mill  and  bolting-house  were  built,  by  the  family  of  Robesons, 
on  the  main  stream,  near  the  Schuylkill,  in  the  late  borough  of  Rozborough, 
not  far  from  the  same  time,  and  were  known  as  the  "  Wissahickon  Mills." 
The  Robesons  still  own  mills  on  the  river.  Eleven  mills  were  built  in 
that  township,  (now  the  twenty -first  ward  of  the  city,)  previous  to  1779, 
nine  of  which  were  on  the  Wissahickon,  and  eight  of  them  Grist-mills. 
Several  of  these  belonged  to  the  Rittenhouses.  There  has  been  but  one 
built  on  that  stream,  within  the  same  limits,  since.' 

The  mill-seats  on  the  Pennepack  were  early  occupied.  The  inhabitants 
of  Solesbury,  and  the  neighboring  parts  of  Bucks  county,  were  compelled 
to  go  to  the  mill  of  Morris  Quinu,  on  this  stream,  or  to  Trenton,  for  twenty 
years,  until  Robert  Heath  built  a  mill  at  Solesbury.  In  the  fertile  and 
well-cultivated  lime-stone  tracts  of  Bucks,  Montgomery,  Chester,  and 
Lancaster,  mills  were  rapidly  multiplied  on  the  numerous  confluents 
of  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill  rivers.  A  tremendous  freshet,  in  June 
of  that  year,  damaged  many  of  these,  and  also  many  in  New  York.  A 
mill  belonging  to  Robert  Hayton,  on  the  Schuylkill,  was  entirely  carried 
away,  and  another,  owned  by  Thomas  Stockworth,  was  nearly  submerged. 
The  loss  in  dams,  grain,  and  flour,  destruction  of  bridges,  etc.,  was  very 
great.  Much  of  the  flour  made  in  that  day  was,  as  before  remarked, 
bolted  in  separate  establishments,  which  were  often  connected  with  the 
baking  business.  We  have  seen  how  valuable  was  the  monopoly  of  this 
business  to  the  city  of  New  York.  In  Philadelphia,  where  the  flour  of 
the  country  found  a  market,  that  class  of  machines  was  numerous  about 
this  time.  Several  were  advertised  for  sale  in  1721-22 :  two  by 
Robert  Hobart,  baker,  "in  the  Front  street,"  one  of  them  furnished  with 


(1)  G.  Thomts'  Hilt  Penna.,  Lond.,  1698.        (2)  Genealogical  Acoonni  of  the  Leyering 

Familj,  eto.,  bj  Horatio  G.  Jonef. 
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cloths,  Kiid  one  vrithoat ;  and  another,  with  a  granary  and  otlwr  property, 
by  Owen  Roberts.  The  burnitig  of  oue  at  Bristol  is  noticed  ftlw,  Thit 
plsM  was  early  noted  for  its  5ne  mille,  of  diO'ercut  kiuda,  built  by  Samnel 
Ciir|)GDttr,  formerly  a  Barbadoes  merchant.  la  1723,  the  oxwaton  of 
Jooallian  Dickinson,  one  of  the  first  Mayors  of  the  city,  adTerUwd  fiw 
Bale  his  interest  in  the  Grist  and  saw-milla  on  Chester  Creek,  commonly 
called  the  Chesiter  Mills.  There  were  at  this  time,  mills  at  New  Castle, 
in  one  of  the  "  loner  counties,"  owned  by  John  Evans,  probublj  the  (MM 
vho  was  Oorernor  a  few  j-eare  before.  In  1760,  the  assessors  reported, 
wilhia  Philivdelphia  county,  eighty-three  Grist-mill  and  forty  BHT-millB. 

Vincent  Qiljiiu,  in  1772,  owned  merchaut  Plouring  and  uir-millB 
wilhin  two  mileH  of  Wilmington,  on  the  main  body  of  the  Braadjiriiie, 
The  uill-houGO  was  of  stone,  with  bol ling-mills,  fans,  hoisting!,  etc,  e»- 
ried  by  water,  and  was  capable  of  manufacturing  twenty  thouaand  btiaheli 
or  more  of  wheat  yearly. 

Philadelphia,  at  an  early  period,  excelled  as  well  in  the  qaality  as  the 
qoantity  of  tlonr  which  she  exported,  and  soon  became  a  principal  market 
for  the  grain  of  the  more  southera  provinces.  The  great  ugricDltnral  c»- 
padties  of  the  Stiiti',  iinprcived  by  the  rapid  influx  of  the  Qermani,  led 
iIm  to  ttie  apeedj  establishment  of  mills  in  the  interior. 

That  thrifty  people,  who  were  chiefly  intent  on  sgricoltiire,  selected,  for 
tke  Ekott  part  irith  great  diacriminatioD,  the  fertile  lime-stone  ralleyi  and 
rich  tlloTial  districts  of  the  State,  partlcnlarly  of  Lancaster, 
Lu— M«  Berks,  and  Northampton,  which  are  still  in  the  bands  of  their 
enriched  descendants.  These  and  the  mill-bnilding  New  En- 
gland people,  who  penetrated  still  farther  north  and  west,  soon  distiibnted 
coni-milla  on  the  nnmerons  streams  in  all  the  inland  towns. 

Donglasa  writing,  abont  1T50,  of  the  religions  sects  in  Pennsjlrania, 
■peaks  of  the  Damplecs,  who,  be  says,  are  a  small  body  of  Germans,  about 
fifty  miles  from  Philadelphia,  men  and  women  professing  continency,  live 
in  separate  apartments,  etc.,  .  .  .  although  an  illiterate  people,  they 
hare  a  rery  decent  chappel,  and  as  craftsmen,  are  very  ingenious ;  upon  a 
fine  stream  they  hare  a  Grist-mill,  »  saw-mill,  a  paper-mill,  an  oyl-mill, 
and  a  mill  for  pearl-barley,  all  under  one  roof,  which  brings  them  in  con- 
siderable profit"  He  probably  refers  to  the  society  of  Tunkert  in  Lan- 
caster County,  who  established  mills  and  sereral  branches  of  the  arts  at 
Epbrata  abont  that  time. 

In  1786,  there  were  within  ten  miles  of  Lancaster,  in  PennaylTania, 
eighteen  grain-mills,  besides  sixteen  saw-mills,  one  falling-mill,  four  oil- 
mills,  five  hemp-mills,  two  boring  and  grinding  mills  for  gnn-barrels,  etc. 

Lancaster  lay  on  the  great  road  or  highway  to  the  western  settlements, 
aitd  the  teams  which  retnmed  thence  to  Philadelphia,  eoDTcyed  great 
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6.  Maryland. — "We  may  easfly  estimate," says  Chalmers,  "the  num- 
bers and  wealth  and  power  of  a  people,  who  think  it  necessary  by  general 
contribation  to  erect  a  water-mill  for  the  use  of  the  Colony.''  This  was 
said  in  relation  to  a  bill  which  passed  the  third  Assembly  of  Maryland, 
in  1638-9,  authorizing  the  Governor  and  Council  to  contract  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  water-mill,  provided  its  cost  should  not  exceed  "  twenty  thousand 
pounds  of  tobacco,'*^  which  were  to  be  raised  for  the  purpose  by  general 
taxation  in  two  years. '  A  mill  is  mentioned,  however,  as  having  been 
set  up  in  1635,  "near  the  town,"  probably  at  St.  Mary's,  the  capitol. 
The  sparsenesB  of  population,  for  which  hand-mills  sufficed,  may  have 
Buffered  this  to  go  down.  The  other,  it  is  probable,  was  built  in  the  Isle 
of  Kent,  as  the  other  county  of  the  Province  was  called.  Plantagenet, 
in  his  account  of  New  Albion,  1648,  mentions  a  mill  and  fort  on  Kent 
isle,  "lately  pulled  down,  and,  on  account  of  war  with  all  the  Indians 
near  ity  not  worth  the  keeping." 

Maryland  passed  several  judicious  laws  for  the  encouragement  of  industry 
and  manufactures  at  an  early  period.  One  of  these,  in  1681,  aimed, 
among  other  things,  to  promote  tillage  and  raising  of  provisions  for  ex- 
portation. It  was  not  until  1*729  that  the  site  was  laid  out  for  the 
present  city  of  Baltimore,  now  one  of  the  largest  flour  markets  in  the 
world.  It  was  late  in  the  Provincial  period,  before  the  place  entered  upon 
its  career  of  rapid  growth.  How  early  mills  began  to  be  erected  on  the 
Patapsco,  Jones's  Falls,  and  neighboring  mill  streams,  so  rich  in  water- 
power, — we  are  unable  to  say.  About  the  earliest,  however,  was  one 
erected  in  ITll,  by  Jonathan  Hanson,  millwright,  on  a  mill-seat  pur- 
chased of  Mr.  Carrol,  and  of  which  the  ruins  were  visible  in  1824,  at  the 
intersection  of  Halliday  and  Baltimore  streets. 

The  Maryland  Legislature,  about  the  year  1T48,  made  grants  of  land 
to  those  who  would  erect  water-mills,  in  order  to  encourage  the  manu- 
facture of  flour  for  exportation.  Many  of  the  arts  were  carried  into 
Maryland  by  people  from  the  more  northern  Provinces,  particularly  from 
Pennsylvania. 

In  IT 62,  William  Moore,  a  native  of  Ireland,  removed  from  the  Bran- 
dywine  Mills,  in  Delaware,  to  Baltimore,  where  he  purchased  mill  property 
of  Edward  Fell.     The  upper  mill-seats  he  sold  to  Joseph  Ellicott,  and 

doaning,  grinding,  bolting,  cooling,  etc.,  millers,  that  the  irbole  was  a  set  of  "racflo 

while  the  owner  was  at  work  in  the  hay-  trap:"    EotDe*$  Eminent  Mechanica. 

field, — and  having  received  from  him  a  de-  (1)  Tobacco  was  the  early  currency  of 

tailed  explanation  of  the  several  operations,  Maryland,  and  the  quantity  named  in  the 

to  their  complete  approval  and  conviction  text  would  be  worth,  according  to  the  prices 

of  its  atility,  as  he  supposed,— what  was  his  at  a  later  period,  about  $333, 
•urprite  to  find  it  reported  to  neighboring 
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John  and  Hngh  Borgess,  of  Bucks  Ooanty,  PenDsjlTanla,  who  built  s 
mill  "oppodte  th«  site  of  the  jail''  Ten  jean  after,  Ellicott,  with  two 
brothersy  John  and  Andrew,  built  milk  on  the  Patapsco.  In  1769,  not* 
withatanding  the  general  attention  to  tobacco,  there  were  exported  from 
Baltimore,  45,868  tons  of  flour  and  bread.  Two  jears  after,  an  Act  of 
the  Amembly,  was  made  to  prerent  the  export  of  Flour,  Stares,  and 
ShmgleSf  wUch  were  not  merchantable ;  and  to  regulate  weights  and 
measures,  etc.  Jonathan  Hanson,  whose  fitther  had  erected  the  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  mills  on  the  Falls,  was  appointed  Inspector  of  Flour, 
which  continued  to  be  sold  by  weight  until  aft»r  the  BeTolution.  The  salu* 
tary  effect  of  such  ordinances  was  made  apparent  in  the  high  reputation 
•f  ICarjIand  Flour,  which,  with  that  of  PennsylTania^  where  the  same 
attention  was  paid  to  inspection  and  quality,  commanded  better  prices 
in  the  southern  ProTinces,  and  the  West  Indiia  markets,  than  other  flour 
peihaps  scarcely  inferior. 

In  1T87,  Olifer  Enms  made  an  application  to  the  Assembly  of  Mary- 
land for  the  exclusife  right  of  using  his  improved  mill  machinery,  and 
also  his  steam  carriages,  all  of  which  was  granted — although  the  last- 
named  project  had  been  rejected  and  derided  in  the  Legislature  of  Penn- 
sylTania  eariy  in  the  same  year.  The  mill  improTements  of  the  Patentee 
were,  not  long  after,  introduced  into  the  large  establishment  of  the  ElB- 
eotts,  on  the  Patapsco.  The  saving  in  the  expense  of  attendance  alone 
thereby  effected  at  these  mills,  where  three  hundred  and  twenty-fiTc  bar- 
rels of  flour  were  daily  made,  was  estimated  at /our  thousand  eight  ^tm- 
dred  and  seventy-five  dollars  annually;  and  the  saving  made  by  the 
increased  manufacture  was  at  least  fifty  cents  a  barrel,  a  gain  in  that 
department  of  thirty-two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

Some  important  improvements  in  mill  machinery  were  also  made  by 
James  Rumsey,  a  native  of  the  State,  about  the  year  1784. 

Frederick  County,  according  to  Dr.  Morse,  in  1796  had  87  Grist-mills 
on  the  Monocacy  and  its  branches.  The  State  contained,  in  1810,  899 
Wheat-mills. 

7.  Ytrqikia. — Tliis  State  had  in  1649  four  Wind-mills  and  five  Water- 
mills  for  corn,  beside  many  Horse-mills.  What  progress  was  made  in 
the  use  of  these  appliances  subsequently  we  have  not  the  means  of  know- 
ing. Virginia  exported  to  the  sister  Colonies  at  an  early  period  con- 
siderable quantities  of  fionr  and  grain.  Her  capacity  for  producing  grain, 
and  facilities  for  milling  operations,  were  among  the  best  in  the  country ; 
although  the  former  were  impaired  by  a  defective  system  of  cultivation, 
and  the  latter  too  much  neglected  for  other  pursuits.  The  operations  at 
Richmond,  Petersburg,  and  other  places,  have  since  shown  the  value  of 
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both  to  the  State.  Mr.  Jefferson,  writing  to  M.  De  Warville,  Aagast^ 
1786,  observes,  "Virginia,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  New 
Jersey,  and  New  York,  abound  with  large  mauafactnring  mills  for  the 
exportation  of  flour." 

The  exports  from  Virginia  for  ten  years  preceding  the  War  were,  one 
year  with  another,  800,000  bushels  of  wheat,  and  600,000  bushels  of 
Indian  corn.  Petersburgh,  during  that  time,  made  about  28,000  barrels 
of  flour  annually ;  and  the  mills  in  the  neighborhood  and  in  the  country 
places  furnished  for  sale  about  60,000  barrels  annually  at  that  place,  in 
addition  to  12,000  barrels  of  bread,  3,000  barrels  of  Indian  meal,  and 
60,000  bushels  of  wheat,  and  30,000  of  Indian  corn. 

There  were  exported  from  City  Point,  in  1791,  10,090  barrels  of  flour; 
in  1793,  28,877  barrels;  in  1794,  6,853  barrels.  > 

8.  North  and  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.. — In  Carolina  and 
Georgia  the  introduction  of  mills  was  an  object  of  public  regard  at  an 
early  day,  as  indicated  by  the  Act  of  Assembly  passed  in  1691  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  making  of  **  engines  for  the  propagating  the  staples 
of  the  Colony ;"  and  in  1712  for  the  building  of  saw-mills  and  other  me- 
chanic engines.  Emigrants  from  New  England  also  introduced  these 
and  other  useful  improvements  wherever  they  settled.  About  the  year 
1750,  a  Colony  of  Quakers  from  Ireland  settled  at  Camden,  S.  C,  and 
built  one  or  more  mills  on  Pine-tree  Creek.  Colonel  Kershaw,  from 
whom  the  county  is  named,  a  few  years  later  also  built  mills  at  that  place, 
and  his  enterprise  encouraged  the  production  of  wheat  there,  which  had 
not  been  much  attended  to  previously.  The  flour  made  at  the  place  did 
not  command  as  high  a  price  as  that  made  from  wheat  imported  from 
Northern  Provinces  to  Charleston.  The  defect  was  probably  in  the 
mills.  It  was,  however,  shipped  to  the  West  Indies,  with  the  brand  of 
Baltimore  and  Philadelphia ;  and  the  fraud,  if  detected,  was  not  com- 
plained of,  as  the  quality  was  believed  to  be  substantially  equal.  The 
Revolution,  in  which  Camden  has  a  prominent  history,  put  an  end  to  the 
manufacture.  A  Mr.  Broome,  of  Col.  Lee's  cavalry,  during  the  cam- 
paign, was  so  impressed  with  the  advantages  of  the  place  for  mills,  that 
he  returned  after  the  peace,  and  erected  there  a  very  complete  set  of 
mills;  and  in  1801,  40,000  bushels  of  wheat  were  manufactured  at  three 
mills  within  a  mile  of  Camden.  This  success  led  to  the  erection  of  other 
merchant  mills  in  Lauren's  district  by  Thomas  Woodworth,  and  at  Green- 
ville, on  Reedy  River,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  State.  The  cultivation 
of  cotton  after  the  Revolution,  as  that  of  rice,  indigo,  tobacco,  tar,  pitch, 
and  turpentine  had  done  before,  diverted  attention  from  the  cultivation 
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of  wheat, 3  qoanUties  of  floor  were  regularly  teeeired  from 

the  Northern  States. 

In  XoHk  Carolina  there         ,  In  1T94,        e  F 

Fayclteville  on  Cnpe  Pear  f         »1  pn  * 

down    to  WiloiirigtoLi  in  tx  :  1  ^00  I  I. 

records  befgi-ti  ua  do  lot  ii  s  the  Si 

of  th^  emploTineDt  preTi  ovii       i  Georj     . 

tfie  iMt-meotioned  State,  t  lo  in        1 

if  not  the  only  one,  that  fo  r  ■ 

rition  and  geological  poBiti       w      the  Fr      h  I     rs.    ^ 
<tf  than  WH  carried  on  abo  I  by  C 

Etui^  and  ezt«nBiTelf  at  t        es      t       in  nah. 

Ibe  total  exports  of  breadBtnffs  from  all  the  Colonies  in  1110  wbm,  of 
bread,  flonr,  and  meal,  45,868  tons,  or  458,868  barrels,  rained  at  aboat 
|S,869,190.  The  wheat  exported  in  the  saiae  time  vas  861,840  boshell^ 
and  the  Indian  com,  618,349.  This  amount  Lord  Sheffield,  after  the 
war,  donbt«d  the  capacity  of  this  country  to  exceed.  England,  np  to 
thM  time,  had  uBnally  exported  grain,  yet  had  at  different  times  been 
foreed  to  depend  on  supplies  from  the  Colonies ;  and  her  West  India 
poaeiitona  were  mainly  fed  from  this  country.  Hence,  in  the  traOe 
with  the  Islands,  this  bnnch  of  Colonial  industry  was  an  exceedinglj 
important  one.  Of  the  valae  of  the  Provinces  to  England,  In  this  respect, 
Mr.  Burke,  in  his  speech  in  1TT4,  speaks  in  the  foUowiug  expressire 
imagery : 

"  For  some  time  past,  the  Old  World  has  been  fed  fh>m  the  New. 
The  scarcity  yon  have  felt  would  have  been  a  desolating  famine,  if  this 
child  of  your  old  age,  with  a  true  filial  piety,  with  a  Roman  charity,  had 
not  pat  the  full  breast  of  its  youthful  exaberance  to  the  month  of  lis  ex- 
haasted  parent" 

The  exports,  from  the  peace  of  1183  to  the  formation  of  the  present 
goreroment,  cannot  be  known. 

The  total  export  of  Qoar  from  the  United  States  in  1191,  was  619,681 
barrels,  in  addition  to  over  one  million  bushels  of  wheat 

Among  the  early  improvements  which  this  class  of  machinery  received 
from  native  ingenuity,  the  most  important  by  far,  were  those  of  Oliver 
Evans,  already  alluded  to.  Few,  if  any,  capital  improvements  have  been 
Introduced  into  the  machiuery  of  Flour-mills  since  his  time,  althongb 
nnmerons  minor  changes  in  themanuractnreand  ronuingof  the  stones,  and 
in  the  bolting  apparatus,  have  been  patented  and  adopted. 

His  machinery  is  now  in  almost  nuiversal  use  in  the  extensive  meN 
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chant-mills  of  this  couDtrj,  and  has  been  very  generally  adopted  in 
Europe,  and  particularly  in  Great  Britain. 

These  improvements,  which  were  completed  in  theory  about  the  year 
1783,  consist  of  the  elevator,  or  endless  chain,  with  buckets  to  raise  the 
flour  or  meal  to  any  required  height ;  the  conveyor,  to  carry  the  grain 
or  meal  from  one  place  to  another ;  the  hopper-boy,  to  spread  or  gather 
the  grain  or  meal,  and  thus  to  dry  or  cool  it,  etc. ;  and  the  drill,  to  move 
the  grain  or  meal,  in  any  direction,  like  the  conveyor,  but  by  means  of 
rakes  instead  of  buckets ;  to  which  he  added,  originally,  the  kiln-dryer, 
to  dry  and  cool  the  meal  as  it  passed  through  the  elevator  and  hopper- 
boy.  The  apparatus,  now  variously  combined  according  to  circumstances 
by  flour  manufacturers,  is  too  well  known  to  require  particular  de« 
Bcription. 

The  saving  effected  was  fully  one-half  in  the  labor  of  attendance,  and 
the  manufacture  was  better  accomplished,  with  an  increase  of  about  twenty- 
eight  pounds  of  flour  to  each  barrel,  above  the  old  method.  Yet,  it  is 
said,  his  brother  traveled  through  the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  and  Virginia,  at  much  expense,  offering  the  improvements 
without  cost  to  the  first  in  each  county  who  would  adopt  them,  but  with 
little  success. 

The  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  in  March,  1787,  gave  him  the  exclu- 
sive right  of  making  and  selling  them  within  the  Commonwealth,  rejecting 
at  the  same  time  his  propositions  for  making  steam-carriages,  with  which 
the  application  was  coupled,  as  too  visionary  to  be  patronized.  Maryland, 
the  same  year,  gave  him  like  privileges  for  both.  These  inventions  were 
one  of  the  three  objects  for  which  patents  were  granted  during  the  first 
year  that  the  present  Patent  Office  was  in  existence.  He  made  an  early 
application  of  his  improvements  in  steam-engines,  to  the  purposes  of  mill- 
work,  and  published  the  first  practical  work  on  the  subject  of  mill-con- 
struction, we  believe,  by  an  American  author.  Steam  was  early  applied 
by  him  to  mill-machinery,  for  the  various  purposes  of  sawing  wood  and 
stone,  manufacturing  flour,  etc. 

Some  valuable  improvements  were  also  made  by  James  Kumsey,  in 
the  mode  of  applying  water  to  work  mills,  and  other  machinery,  by  which 
a  saving  of  power  was  effected,  especially  for  undershot  wheels.  A  modi- 
fication of  the  principle  of  the  English-mill  of  Dr.  Barker,  by  which  it 
was  rendered  more  simple  and  less  expensive,  effected  a  considerable 
saving  in  that  respect.  He  received  exclusive  privileges  for  these  im- 
provements in  several  States,  as  well  as  for  the  application  of  steam  to 
the  purpose  of  raising  water  for  mills  and  other  uses.  An  association  of 
influential  persons,  called  the  Kumseian  Society,  of  which  Dr.  Franklin 
was  the  head,  was  formed  in  Philadelphia,  to  promote  the  introduction 
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of  his  mechanical  InTentioiis,  which  were  Dnmeroqs.  In  the  third  Tolame 
of  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  are  three  papers 
on  the  subject  of  water-mills^  by  W.  Waring,  having  relation  to  the  theory 
of  their  constroction,  and  to  Barker's  Mill  as  improyed  by  Rnmsey. 
Bomsey's  own  work  on  steam,  as  applied  to  boats  and  mills,  appeared  in 
1788. 

It  was  aboot  the  dose  of  this  period  that  the  employment  of  steam,  as 
a  motiye  agency  for  mill- work, Jbegan  to  attract  attention  in  this  coontry ; 
and  both  the  inyentors,  here  named,  in  connection  with  mills,  were  iden- 
tiHed  with  the  moTement 

A  letter  of  Mr.  Jefferson  to  Charles  Thompson,  dated  London,  April 
tt,  1786,  mentions  a  yisit  to  the  London  steam-mills  of  the  celebrated 
BookoD,  the  partner  of  Watt,  in  which  eight  pair  of  stones  were  operated 
by  steam-power,  at  an  expense  of  one  hundred  bashels  of  coal  per  diem* 
It  appears,  the  proprietor,  who  twenty  years  before  had  constrocted  a 
steam-engine  on  the  plan  of  Sayeryhi,  for  his  extensiTe  hardware  works  near 
Birmingham,  to  sopply  the  place  of  a  water-mill,  kept  the  ndachinery  of 
Us  Floar-mills  a  secret  Mr.  Jeflbrson  supposed  them  to  be  moyed  by 
the  direct  agency  of  steam,  until  his  Tint  to  simikr  establishments  al 
Nismes,  where  steam  was  only  applied  to  raise  water,  led  to  donbts  on  the 
subject,  which  he  had  not  then  been  able  to  clear  np.  It  hence  appears, 
that  steam  was  then  not  oommonly  osed  in  Europe  as  a  direct  motiye* 
power  in  flour-mills. 

The  mills  of  Oreat  Britain,  according  to  Professor  Fairbaim,  had  been 
little  improyed,  except  by  a  few  modifications  effected  by  Smcaton  and 
Rennie,  until  a  comparatively  recent  period.  The  most  important 
changes  were  those  of  Evans,  which  were  adopted  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century.  In  France,  and  on  the  Continent,  their  construction  was 
quite  rude,  forty  years  ago,  and  many  arrangements  long  sbce  abandoned 
here,  are  still  in  use  in  many  parts  of  Enrope. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

THE  ESTABLISHMENT   OF  THE  PRINTING  PRESS  IN  THE   COLONIES. 

It  has  been  remarked,  not  without  reason,  that  it  is  in  the  strong  reli- 
gions character  of  the  first  and  ea^ly  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts,  that  we 
find  the  chief  canse  of  the  efforts  thej  made  to  promote  industry  and 
sobriety  throughout  the  community.  At  the  first  Court  of  Assistants 
held  upon  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  on  board  the  Arabella,  at  Charles- 
town,  it  is  said  the  inquiry,  "  how  shall  the  ministers  be  maintained,"  took 
precedence  of  all  others.  An  order  for  the  erection  of  houses  for  their 
use,  and  the  appointment  of  their  salaries,  was  the  inauguration  of  the 
arduous  undertaking. 

In  this  desire  to  lay  deeply  the  foundations  of  order,  industry,  and 
prosperity  in  the  motives  and  sanctions  of  sound  religions  principle,  the 
inhabitants  of  Massachusetts,  were  by  no  means  the  only  exemplars.  As 
early  as  1611,  it  was  written  of  those  who,  in  that  year,  endeavored  to 
re-model  the  affairs  of  Virginia,  that  "  their  first  and  chiefest  care,  was 
showed  in  settling  laws,  divine  and  moral,  for  the  honor  and  service  of 
God."  The  same  testimony  may  be  borne  to  the  religious  character  of 
many  of  the  early  and  later  emigrants  to  the  different  Colonies.  Of  these, 
in  many  cases,  it  was  no  less  true  than  of  the  Puritans  of  Massachusetts, 
that,  in  seeking  a  home  in  America, 

''Thej  sought  a  faith's  pure  shrine." 

Of  those  who  fled  from  persecution,  at  different  times,  the  greater  number 
were  distinguished  alike  for  their  industry  and  economy,  and  for  their 
attachment  to  the  principles  of  civil  and  religious  freedom.  The  annals 
of  every  age  amply  prove  the  agency  of  religious  principle  in  promoting 
industry.  In  our  own  country,  the  relation  between  the  two  has  ever 
been  more  than  an  accidental  one.  As  an  element  in  the  industrial  pro- 
gress of  the  country,  its  influence  was  very  early  apparent  in  many  of 
the  classes  who  have  swelled  its  population.  If  the  laws  by  which,  in 
some  cases,  they  endeavored  to  enforce  the  duties  of  good  citizenship,  in 
conformity  with  their  own  views,  must  be  condemned  as  harsh,  or  oppres- 
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rin,  ihe  motives  which  prompted  them  cannot,  perhaps,  be  bo  eosiljr 
impugned.  Happily,  however,  other  aod  more  efficient  meana  were 
deTiKcd  of  promoting  the  fatnre  good  of  their  descendants,  and  through 
tbcm,  of  perpetuating  Ibe  principles  they  cherished.  Those  means  were 
more  in  accordance  with  the  cnterprisu  and  spirit  of  the  present  day,  Ihau 
tlie  attempt  to  control,  by  legislative  enactments,  the  dictates  of  conscience 
or  the  tastes  and  caprice  of  individuals. 

li  will  ever  bo  meniioned  as  the  fact  most  honorable  to  the  intelligence 
of  the  first  Colonists,  and  their  regard  for  the  welfare  of  their  posterity, 
that,  among  their  earliest  cares,  they  provided  for  the  interests  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  ditTusioD  of  Knowledge.  Eighteen  years  only  of  life  in  tho 
wilderness,  had  elapsed  since  the  Pilgrims  trod  the  rock  of  riymouth. 
Mil  Ices  Ihao  half  that  time  since  other  adventurers  had  settled  around 
j,^  1^;,,.  Boston  Bay.  when,  in  1638,  permanent  provision  was  made  for 
iaii^»  B  college  at  Cambridge;  and  the  first  Printing  Pi-exs,  in  what 
b  now  called  the  United  States,  was  established  at  the  same  place.  Thas 
early  were  established  the  School  and  the  Press,  which  hare  ever  stood  in 
close  relationship  with  American  Art  and  Industry. 
^Tirjjinia  had,  indeed,  equally  early  in  her  history,  provided  for  a  college  ■ 
ki  the  education  of  European  and  native  youth  ;  and  money  was,  by  the 
King'*  order,  liberally  contributed  for  tlint  purpose  in  Loudon,  suuie  of 
which  wns  appropriated  to  the  iron-worha  previously  spolten  of,  with  tho 
lie*  of  ilirivin;,'  ilicnce  a  riiveniic  to  the  general  futid.  But  one  tif  the 
most  fearfiil  massacres  recorded  in  our  annals,  pat  an  end  to  all  the  plans 
of  the  Colonists.  The  character  of  King  James,  who  took  much  interest 
in  the  effort,  however  assailed,  stands  in  creditable  contrast  to  that  of  Sir 
William  Berkeley,  who,  in  June  1671,  returned  thanks  to  God  that  there 
were  neither  free  schools  nor  Printing  in  the  Colony.  It  is  said  that 
Lord  Effingham,  while  Qoremor  in  1G83,  actually  prohibited  the  use  sf 
the  Printing  Press,  in  Tirginia,  "on  any  occasion  whatever."  The  pren 
erected  at  Cambridge,  in  1638,  and  which  went  into  operation  in  the 
begioDing  of  the  following  year,  was  bronght  from  England  by  Rer.  Mr, 
Qlover,  who  had  engaged  in  England  a  Printer,  named  Daye,  to  conduct 
tt  for  him.  Mr.  Glover  died  on  the  passage  ont,  but  the  press  was  set 
■P  by  Daje,  at  Cambridge,  where,  in  Jsnaary,  1639,  he  printed  the 
"Freemaa'a  Oath,"  which  was  the  first  issne  of  the  Colonial  Press.* 

Of  Jot.  or  Jesse  QloTer,  to  whose  instmrnentality  the  country  owes  the 
intfodaclion  of  the  press,  little  is  known  beyond  the  fact  that  he  was  a 
worthy  and  wealthy  non -conformist  minister,  and  that  he  was  the  princi- 
pal pnrchaser  and  owner  of  the  apparatus  and  stock  for  printing  and  book- 
selling, which  he  intended  to  carry  on  at  Cambridge.  The  enterprise, 
donbtlcM,  o^ginated  In  the  desire  of  the  large  body  of  educated  minister! 
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and  laymen  in  New  England,  to  associate  with  their  school  at  Cambridge, 
i— after  the  manner  of  the  universities  of  Europe, — the  auxiliary  labors 
of  the  Press.  The  other  names  mentioned  as  patrons  of  the  Cambridge 
press  are  those  of  Major  Thomas  Clark,  Captain  James  Oliyer,  Captain 
Allen,  Mr.  Stoddard,  Mr.  Frealce,  and  Mr.  Hues. 

The  first  product  of  Day's  press,  it  is  said,  exhibited  much  want  of 
skill  and  practical  knowledge  in  the  printer.  The  next  thing  printed 
Theflnt'  ^^  *^  Almanoc  for  the  year  1639,  "by  William  Peirce 
Almanac.  j£ariner."  The  compiler  of  this  pioneer  of  a  class  of  annuals 
that  fill  a  curious  chapter  in  literary  history,  and  now  far  out-number  all 
other  issues  of  the  American  press,  seems  deserving  of  a  passing  notice. 
He  was  called,  by  the  New  England  fathers,  "the  Palinurus  of  our  Seas," 
having  repeatedly  crossed  the  Atlantic, — in  command  of  the  Ann  in  1623, 
and  afterward  of  the  Mayflower  and  the  Lyon,  and  by  his  nautical  skill, 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  peopling  of  these  shores.  He  subsequently 
engaged  in  the  opening  trade  to  the  West  India  Islands,  in  which  he  ac- 
quired a  less  honorable  fame.  He  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Virginia 
in  1633,  and  five  years  after  carried  off  captive  some  Pequot  Indians  to 
the  West  Indies,  where  he  sold  them,  and  brought  back  negro  slaves,  thus 
commencing  the  slave  traffic  in  that  quarter.  In  an  attempt  of  the  New 
England  people  to  settle  the  Isle  of  Providence,  in  1641,  he  was  shot  by 
the  Spaniards,  and  died  within  an  hour.^ 

In  1640,  "the  Psalms,  newly  turned  into  metre,"  which  had  jast  been 
translated  from  the  Hebrew,  with  close  fidelity  to  the  original,  by  the 

The  flrtt    ^^^'  ^^'  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^«  Johu  EHot,  was  printed  by  Day,  at 
'^^^'  Cambridge,  and  was  the  first  production  of  the  American  Press 

in  book  form.  It  was  designed  to  take  the  place  of  the  prose  translation, 
by  Ainsworth,  previously  in  use.  The  "  Bay  Psalm  Book,"  as  it  was 
called — the  first-fruits  of  that  abundant  harvest  of  pleasure  and  profit 
which  is  yearly  gathered  from  this  field  of  American  industry — though 
possessed  of  little  merit  as  a  literary  composition,  was  somewhat  typical, 
in  its  extraordinary  success,  of  that  vast  demand  which  sustains  the  teem- 
ing fertility  in  book-making  and  printing  of  the  American  Press.  It  is 
said  to  have  gone  through  no  less  than  seventy  editions,  in  about  one 
hundred  and  fourteen  years,  during  which  it  maintained  its  popularity  in 
England  and  America.  The  first  edition,  in  England,  was  printed  soon 
after  its  appearance  in  America,  and  the  last  in  1754.  In  1759,  the  last 
of  twenty-two  editions  appeared  in  Scotland.  The  original  American 
edition  was  a  crown  8vo.,  of  300  pages,  bound  in  parchment,  and  was  by 
no  means  creditable  to  the  skill  of  the  printer.   He  is  supposed,  not  without 

(1)  AUen's  Biog.  Diet. 
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Rvon,  to  have  been  a  descendant  of  John  Day,  one  of  the  most  eminent  and 
wenlllir  of  early  English  typographers,  the  original  publisher  of  Latimer's 
Bcrmons,  Fox's  Book  of  Martyra,  and  of  Sternhold  and  Hopkins'  Version 
of  Ihc  Psalms.  The  latter  was  a  clergyman, — as  were  several  of  his 
brolhera, — and  preached  for  Fox  at  Ryegate.  He  was  also  a  printer, 
Biid,  by  his  editions  of  the  Bible  and  other  books,  contributed  much  to 
Ibe  tpread  of  the  Reformation,  as  well  as  to  the  improvement  of  the  art 
or  printing.  He  attempted,  among  other  things,  the  distinct  use  of 
J %od  i,  V  and  u,  in  typography.' 

Dr.  WalU  first  published  his  Hymns  in  HOT,  and  the  Psalms  in  1719. 
He  WDt  Epeciuens  of  them  to  Cotton  Mather,  but  they  were  not  reprinted 
in  America  until  1741,  when  Dr.  Franklin  published  the  Hymns;  and 
the  Pmitns  were  printed,  the  same  year,  in  Boston.  They  did  not  saper- 
(ede  the  New  England  Psalms  till  after  the  Revolution. 

Stephen  Day's  deGciencies  as  a  compositor — indicated  liy  hi^  errors  of 
pnactuatton  and  of  spelling,  by  the  division  of  monosyllables,  by  a  hyphen  at 
tlx  Md  of  lines,  and  similar  technical  blunders — hare  led  to  the  presamp- 
tioo  that,  thoagh  probably  bred  a  printer,  he  bad  been  chiefly  accnstomed 
to  prens-work,  in  which  he  better  acquitted  himself.  He  printed  a  number 
oT  works,  including  an  almanac  yearly  ;  but  Thomas  was  unable  to  Gud 
maro  than  about  a  dozen  of  the  books  printed  by  him,  none  of  which 
have  his  imprint,  and  he  belieTcs  it  it(^v(.T  nppcnrri!  in  one.  The  principal 
of  ilieiic  were  the  Psalms,  of  whidi  li  s.rond  cliti..i,  wm  priutt^d  \,i  1047, 
and  the  Body  of  Libertys,  containing  one  hundred  lawa  of  the  Colony, 
drawn  op  bj  Rev.  Hr.  Ward,  of  Ipswich,  the  author  of  a  curious  book, 
entitled  "  The  Simple  Cobbler  of  Agawam."  The  Laws  were  printed  ia 
1641,  and  a  second  edition  in  1648,  which  were  ordered  to  be  sold  in 
quirtM,  at  3s.  the  boolc. 

Day  was  soperseded  in  the  management  of  the  Press,  in  1649,  by 
Samuel  Oreen,  who,  with  bis  parents,  came  from  England  to  Cambridge, 
at  tlie  age  of  sixteen,  with  Qoremor  Winthrop'i  Company,  eight  years 
before  Day  arrived.  He  has  been  sometimes  called  the  firat  printer  in 
North  America,  bnt  was  unknown  in  that  capacity  for  more  than  ten 
years  after  Day  commenced  printing.  The  General  Conrt  of  Hassacha- 
setts,  in  October,  1641,  showed  their  appreciation  of  the  services  of 
Stephen  Day,  whom  they  nndonbtedly  regarded  as  the  American  Cazton, 

(1)  Abh"  Tjpointphloil   AotiqaillM.—  apon  hli  lomb,  whUh  Infoima  u  tbftt,  hav- 

Anib««'(  Disb  or  Anthon,  Art.  R.  Daj.  Inf  ipant  hli  wealth  In  printlsd— 

J*hD  Day  i\»i  Id  Loadon,  In  ltS4.     Tb*  Oodwith  (lyn*  retnniad  hiiwultb  *t«7>«, 

^timt  of  o«  am  pfUtai  l«  b*  a  dMMad.  *"*  «■"  \  >>1"  "  h"  f»"  to  tt.  poor*  | 

_..,..        ...  I  t  ""o  wIvM  ba  hkd  putAvn  of  hb  pavBS 

Mt  at  tut  nlMot  tjpognpbw,  m%7  b.  j^  „-^,  „,^  j.^  ttd  «tdi  of  Smim, 
MnDfifcfatd  bjaponioBofthatofsriptloa  nor*. 
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bj  granting  him  three  hundred  acres  of  land,  as  ''being  the  first  that  sett 
upon  printing.''  He  had  not  obtained  possession,  however,  in  1655, 
when  the  grant  was  confirmed  to  him.  He  died  in  1668,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-eight. 

The  first  strictly  original  composition  published  in  New  England,  was 
a  volume  of  Poems,  by  Mrs.  Anne  Bradstreet,  the  wife  of  Simon  Brad- 
Tbe  iiwt   s^''®^^  afterward  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  daughter 
c^m^ri-     ^^  Thomas  Dudley,  who  came  out  as  Deputy-Governor,  in  1630, 
**®"-  in  the  same  ship  with  the  Greens.     It  was  published  in  1640, 

and  re-printed  in  England,  where  it  was  quite  popular.  In  the  compo- 
sition and  printing  of  those  two  volumes,  and  of  Sandy's  version  of  Ovid, 
the  first  book  written  in  America ;  of  the  Oolden  Fleece,  a  poem,  written 
about  the  same  time,  by  Dr.  George  Yaughan,  at  Newfoundland,  and  the 
Nova  Anglia,  the  first  classical  Latin  poem  descriptive  of  New  England, 
written  at  Plymouth,  in  1623,  by  William  Morell,  of  Weymouth,— the 
American  helicon  gave  early  promise  of  its  later  copiousness.  No  reason 
is  known  for  the  tranfer  of  the  Press  to  the  charge  of  Green,  whose  first 
essays  exhibit  no  improvement  upon  the  work  of  Day.  From  the  gene- 
ral similarity  in  faults  and  workmanship,  Thomas  supposes  he  was  not  a 
printer  by  trade,  and  that  he  was  assisted  occasionally  by  Day.  It  seems 
probable,  however,  that  being  a  youth  whom  he  educated,  he  may  have 
acquired  his  knowledge  and  style  from  Day  previous  to  his  undertaking 
its  control.  One  of  the  first  works  printed  by  him  was  the  Cambridge 
Platform,  which  was  badly  executed,  both  in  press  and  case-work.  A 
new  edition  of  the  Psalms,  revised  and  improved  by  President  Dunster 
and  Mr.  Lyon,  was  printed  in  1650,  which  became  the  standard  edition 
of  the  work. 

In  1654,  the  General  Court  made  an  order  for  the  regular  printing  of 
such  laws  as  were  ordered  to  be  published,  in  impressions  of  from  500  to 
700  copies,  which  the  Secretary  was  to  pay  for  "in  wheate  or  otherwise" 
at  the  rate  of  one  penny  a  sheet,  or  eight  shillings  a  hundred,  and  a  copy 
was  to  be  distributed  to  each  freeman  in  every  town. 

In  October,  1658,  Green  was  granted  by  the  Court,  for  his  encourage* 
ment,  on  petition,  three  hundred  acres  of  laud  "  where  it  is  to  be  found." 
It  was  subsequently  laid  out  for  him  at  Haverhill. 

In  1653,  a  Catechism  in  the  Indian  language,  by  Mr.  Eliot,  was  printed 
at  the  expense  of  the  Corporation  in  England  for  propagating  the  Gospel 
among  the  Indians  in  New  England,  of  which  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle 
was  president.  In  1655,  the  Corporation  sent  over  a  second 
Coionlei!***  Press,  with  the  necessary  furniture  and  materials  for  further 
publications  of  the  same  kind.  In  1659,  a  version  of  the  Psalms, 
in  the  Indian  tongue,  was  printed  by  Green.    The  press  was  set  up  in  the 
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e  bnilding  at  Cambridge  ot-eupied  by  Mr.  Olover'a  press — a  aubstao.  I 
tial  brick  edifice,  erected  at  a  cost  of  between  i!300  aud  £400  for  an 
Indian  college,  and  in  which  all  the  printiug  in  tlie  Colonies  for  near 
forty  years  was  executed.  To  this  establishment,  folly  equipped  with 
the  necessary  apparatus,  was  added  by  the  Corporalion,  in  1S60,  another 
piinlcr,  Marmodake  Johnson,  of  London,  with  better  artistic  qualificaliona 
than  hia  predecessors. 

Daring  the  twenty  years  which  had  now  elapsed  since  the  first  preu  i 
was  set  up,  its  publications,  although  the  only  one  in  the  Colony,  had  ' 
not  much  exceeded  an  average,  in  books  aod  pamphlets,  of  one  work 
annaoUy,  exclusive  of  Almanacs. 

The  second  press  was  designed  exclusiTely  for  printing  the  Bible  and 
other  books  in  the  aboriginal  tongue.  It  was  to  assist  in  this  labor  that 
Johnson  was  sent  over.  This  was  so  considerable  an  undertaking  as  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  chier  personages  in  England,  and  rendered 
the  Uarrard  Press  for  a  time  as  celebrated  as  those  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge in  England. 

In  16CI,  the  New  Testament  was  issued.  In  1663,  the  entire  Old  and 
New  TcKlamenl,  with  the  New  England  Psalms  in  Indian  verse,  all 
translated  by  the  Ituv,  John  Eliot,  Minister  of  Rosbury,  into  the  dialect 
of  the  Nipmnck  or  Natick  Indians,  was  printed  in  quarto  with  marginal 
note*,  and  issued  with  the  joint  imprint  of  Samuel  Green  and  Marmniiuke 
Johnson,  and  a  dedication  to  King  Cbarlea  II.  The  work  bad  bM& 
three  years  in  the  press,  having  been  mach  retarded  by  the  irregolarities 
of  Johnson,  which  were  a  soorce  of  annoyance  to  bis  employers  and  of 
tronble  to  himseir.  In  the  execatioD  of  the  work,  Oreen  was  assisted  bj 
00  Indian  whom  he  had  taken  as  an  apprentice  in  1659,  and  named 
James  Printer.  His  father  and  two  brothers  were  principal  personages 
in  one  of  the  Indian  Churches ;  and  he  had  been  inslrncted  in  reading, 
writing,  and  English,  in  the  Indian  school  at  Cambridge.  He  was  aflor- 
word  of  much  service  in  the  Indian  pablieations,  and  was  employed  by 
Oreen  as  a  pressman.  While  the  second  edition  was  in  press,  in  1682, 
Eliot  wrote  Mr.  Boyle :  "  We  have  bnt  one  man,  vii.,  the  Indian  printer, 
that  is  able  to  compose  the  Sheets  and  correct  the  Press  with  understand- 
ing." In  ItOS,  on  ediUon  of  the  Psalter  was  issned,  with  the  imprint 
B.  Oreen  and  J.  Printer,  in  the  English  and  Indian  languages. 

The  earliest  application  of  the  Book-binder's  art  in  this  country,  of 

which  we  have  seen  any  acconnt,  was  upon  the  first  edition  of  this  first 

Bible  printed  in  British  America.     This  was  executed  by  John 

h.>m.jiaibi  Batlilfe,  who  came  from  England  expressly  for  that  purpose. 

As  appears  by  a  letter  from  him  to  the  Commissioners  of  New 

England,  Aagnat  80th,  1664,  he  was  not  well  satisfied  with  the  prico 
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knowledge  of  this  work  was  early  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  British 
Parliament,  and  the  subject  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Planta- 
tions, who  were  directed  to  prepare  and  report  an  Ordinance  "  for  the 
encouragement  and  advancement  of  learning  and  piety  in  Xew  England." 
The  Act  providing  for  the  formation  of  a  Corporate  Society  and  general 
contributions  to  the  object,  was,  with  the  liberality  which  that  body  has 
ever  shown  in  matters  of  benevolence,  passed  in  July,  1649.  The  Uni- 
versities of  the  Kingdom,  and  many  of  its  most  eminent  men,  no  less 
strongly  recommended  the  work.  Had  the  rights  and  interests  of  the 
native  race  been  equally  regarded  by  all  who  settled  upon  their  heritage, 
many  of  the  horrors  of  Indian  warfare  and  Indian  degradation  had  never 
been  recorded  upon  the  pages  of  American  history. 

The  zealous  and  unremitting  exertions  of  John  Eliot,  in  behalf  of  the 
natives  for  over  forty  years,  justly  entitle  him  to  the  appellation  given  by 
bis  cotemporaries,  but  earnestly  disclaimed  by  himself,  of  the  **  Indian 
Evangelist."  His  translation  and  circulation  of  the  Bible,  and  other 
works,  is  alone  sufficient  to  unite  the  general  voice  in  the  emphatic  decla- 
ration of  one,  who  is  himself  a  conspicuous  example  of  disinterested  labor, 
that  Eliot,  was  ''the  Apostle — and  truly,  I  know  not  who,  since  Peter  and 
Paul,  better  deserves  that  name."^  Mr.  Eliot  died  in  1690,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-six.  Johnson,  soon  after  the  completion  of  the  first  edition  of 
the  Bible,  was  dismissed,  but  was  allowed  to  retain,  at  their  original  cost, 
the  font  of  types  which  was  sent  out  with  him.  With  these,  he  printed 
several  works  on  his  own  account,  of  which  Thomas  was  able  to  identify, 
about  ten,  the  latest  dated  in  1674.     He  died  the  following  year. 

Green  continued  printing  to  an  advanced  age,  and  died  in  1702,  aged 
eighty-seven.  He  was  much  esteemed  in  Cambridge,  where  he  held 
several  civic  and  military  offices.  There  was  no  Printing  done  at  Cam- 
bridge, for  a  long  time  after  his  death.  He  had  nineteen  children,  and 
his  descendants  were  printers,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  for  over  a 
centnry  after  his  decease.  Thomas  was  able  to  collect  a  list  of  nearly  one 
hundred  books  printed  by  him  in  the  fifty  years  he  conducted  the  Cam- 
bridge Press,  including  those  issued  in  connection  with  Johnson,  and  for 
a  short  time  in  partnership  with  his  son. 

But  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  jealous  of  allowing  too  much 

liberty  to  an  instrument  of  so  much  power  as  the  Press,  or  modeling  its 

Legislation  upon  that  of  England,  appointed  in  1662,  two  licensers  to 

watch  its  operations,  and  determine  what  works  it  would  be  safe 

Flrtt  Gen-  ^  ' 

BOW  of  the    to  print.     One  or  two  religious  publications — a  class  which 
chiefly  occupied  the  press  for  many  years — were  issued  that 

(1)  Hon.  E.  Everett's  Oration  at  Dorchester,  Masa.,  July  4,  1855. 
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j«ur;  and  being  deemed  by  some  of  heretical  tendency,  probably  gave  rife 
to  the  order  of  the  Coart  It  was  repealed,  howeyer,  in  May  of  the  fol- 
lowing year.  The  first  licensers  were  Daniel  Gookin,  and  the  Rev.  Jona- 
than Mitchell.  In  October,  1664,  on  account  of  the  polemical  freedom 
which  the  press  exhibited,  the  Conrt  again  made  an  order,  that  "for  the 
preTenting  of  irregularities  and  abnse  to  the  authority  of  this  connty,  by 
the  Printing  Presse,''  there  should  no  Printing  Press  be  allowed  in  any 
town  within  its  jurisdiction,  but  in  Cambridge ;  and,  that  no  person  shonid 
presnme  to  print  anything  vdthout  a  license  firom  the  Court,  nnder  the 
hand  of  its  appointed  officers.  The  penalty  was  the  forfeiture  of  the  press, 
and  of  the  prirflege  of  printing  within  the  jurisdiction  in  future. 

The  licensers  haying  permitted  the  Printing  of  the  "  2>e  ImUatwne 
ChruUt^  by  Thomas  &  Kempis,  the  Court,  more  vigilant  than  discrimi- 
nating, in  1668,  ordered  the  Censors  to  make  a  fuller  revisal  of  the  work, 
and  the  press  to  stop  in  the  mean  time.  More  or  less  surreillance  and 
interference  with  the  operations  of  the  press,  continued  to  be  exercised 
antil  after  the  ReTolntion. 

The  first  law  securing  the  benefit  of  copyright,  in  this  country,  was 
enacted  in  1672,  when  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  granted  to 
John  Usher,  a  wealthy  Bookseller,  of  Boston,  the  priTllege  of  publishing 
nmcopf-  ^^  ^'^  ^^^  account,  a  reyised  edition  of  the  Laws  of  the 
'•i^*-**^  Colony.'  The  right  was  secured  by  two  orders  of  the  Court, 
granted  on  petition  of  Usher;  the  first,  made  in  May,  1672,  which  decreed 
that  no  printer  should  print  or  sell  any  more  copies  than  were  agreed 
upon,  and  paid  for  by  the  owner;  and  the  second,  enacted  in  May,  1673, 
secured  to  Usher,  the  copyright  for  seven  years.  Hezekiah  Usher,  pre- 
rionsly  mentioned  as  the  agent  of  the  Corporation,  whose  Indian  publi- 
cations he  superintended,  had  been  a  bookseller  in  Boston,  for  about 
twenty  years,  and  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  in  British  America,  in 
that  business.  Several  of  Green's  works  were  printed  for  him.  One  of  the 
earliest  of  these  was  an  edition  of  the  Psalms,  which  Isaiah  Thomas,  who 
owned  a  copy,  believed,  from  its  superior  typography,  to  have  been  printed 
after  the  arrival  of  Johnson,  and  about  the  year  1664,  or  '65.  It  was 
printed  on  a  handsome-faced  nonpareil  type ;  and,  he  says,  is  the  only 
specimen  of  a  book  printed,  either  at  Cambridge  or  Boston,  in  that  type, 
previous  to  the  Revolution.  Even  brevier  types  were  seldom  used  by  the 
printers  of  Boston,  previous  to  1760. 

It  was  during  the  same  year,  that  Usher's  edition  of  the  laws  waa 
printed,  that  those  of  the  Plymouth  Colony  issued  from  the  same  press. 

(1)  Tho  firtt  eopTiigbt  Imw  enftctad  in  act  Mpired,  In  1094,  aathon  defended  their 

EagUnd  wee  by  S  Anne,  e.  19,  which  m-  rightM  by  actioni  at  common  law,  ai  they 

nred  to  aatbon  the  right  in  Uterary  pro-  oontinoed  to  do  after  the  expiration  of  the 

perty  for  fourteen  yean.    After  the  Uoensing  copyrif  hL 
11 
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The  following  year,  the  General  Laws  of  Connecticut,  previously  existing 
only  in  manuscript,  and  publicly  read  from  time  to  time  in  the  several 
towns,  were  printed  at  Cambridge.  This  first  code  was  compiled  by 
^  Roger  Ludlow,  and  a  copy  was  supplied  by  order  of  the  Assembly,  to 
each  family  in  the  twenty-four  towns  in  the  Colony. 

About  the  year  1674,  John  Foster,  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  received' 
permission  to  establish  a  second  press  at  Boston.  The  same  year,  the 
General  Court  added  to  the  former  licensers,  two  additional  ones.  These 
were  Increase  Mather,  and  Thomas  Thacher,  both  learned  divines.  The 
latter  wrote  and  published  in  16TT,  a  treatise  on  smallpox  and  measles, 
the  first  medical  work  published  in  Massachusetts,  and  probably  in 
America. 

The  first  book  known  to  have  been  printed  in  Boston,  was  issued  by 
Foster,  in  1676.  He  also  calculated  and  printed  Almanacs,  and  a  few 
other  small  works.  Sewall  succeeded  him  in  168L  The  printing  was 
executed  for  him  by  James  Glen,  and  Samuel  Green,  a  son  of  the  Cam- 
bridge prniter.  He  was  a  book-seller,  and  a  magistrate,  and  subsequently 
filled  the  highest  judicial  offices  in  the  Colony. 

About  this  period,  controversy  ran  high  in  England,  respecting  the 
Succession.  The  press  which  had  formerly  been  controlled  by  the  Court 
of  Star  Chamber,  was  on  its  removal  from  that  jurisdiction  by  the  Long 
Parliament  placed,  contrary  to  the  pleadings  of  Milton  for  its  freedom, 
under  a  board  of  censors,  from  whose  guardianship  it  was,  for  a  short 
time,  emancipated  in  1679.  The  Provincial  Governors,  felt  it  to  be  their 
duty — or  were  enjoined  to  control  its  freedom  in  the  Colonies.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Berkeley,  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  in  1671,  in  his  answers  to  inqui- 
ries of  a  Committee  of  the  Lords  on  Colonies,  says,  "  I  thank  God  we 
have  no  free  schools,  or  printing;  and  I  hope  we  shall  not  have,  these 
hundred  years.  For  learning  has  brought  disobedience  and  heresy  and 
sects,  and  printing  has  divulged  them,  and  libels  against  the  best  Govern- 
ment. God  defend  us  from  both."'  Governor  Dongan,  of  New  York, 
on  the  renewal  of  his  commission  the  same  year,  was  instructed  "  to  allow 
no  Printing  Press."  The  independent  spirit  manifested  by  the  Colonies 
at  this  time,  according  to  Evelyn,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
Plantations,  formed  that  year  in  London,  called  some  fears  that  they 
would  "  break  from  their  allegiance  altogethef!:^'^  Berkeley's  successor,  in 
1683,  was  instructed  to  prohibit  the  erection  bf  a  press  in  that  Colony. 
James  the  Second,  soon  after  came  to  the  throne,  and  continued  those 
encroachments  upon  the  liberties  of  his  subjects,  which  produced  serious 
troubles  in  England  and  America.     While  he  was  engaged  in  prostrating 

(1)  Cbalmer's  Poliaoal  ADDals,  li,  328. 
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tli6  boroQgh  {nmiinities  in  England,  his  Oonrts  were  basy  in  Tacating  the 
ehaiten  of  his  Colonial  anhjects.  His  agents  in  America,  were  eqaallj 
indnstrioiKy  In  arbitrarily  levying  imposts,  executing  writs  of  quo  warranio, 
aad  eontrolUng  the  fireedom  of  expression  through  the  press.  Andros 
anrifed  in  1686,  wiUi  authority  to  prohibit  Printing.  But  before  his 
arriTal,  Randolph,  the  Collector  of  Customs,  either  with  or  without  au- 
thority, had  interdicted  the  Printing  of  an  Almanac  at  Boston,  without 
bli  pannisrion.  ^ 

The  only  other  person  who  carried  on  Printing  at  Boston,  previous  to 
the  ettabliahraent  of  the  third  Printing  Press  in  the  Colonies  at  Philadel- 
phia^ in  1686,  was  Richard  Pierce,  who  commenced  about  1684.  He  is 
chiefly  entitled  to  notice  as  the  printer  of  the  first  newspaper 
sheet  ever  published  in  the  New  World.  It  was  started  at 
"  Boeton,  in  1 690,  and  was  suppressed  by  the  Legislature,  because, 
it  waa  alleged,  "it  came  out  contrary  to  Law,  and  contained  reflections 
ti  a  very  high  nature.'^  The  first  number  of  this  sheet,  and  the  only  one 
known  to  exist,  was  recently  found  in  the  Colonial  State  Paper  Office  in 
London,  bearing  the  following  date  and  imprint: — "Boston,  Thursday, 
September  25th,  1690,  Printed  by  R.  Pierce,  for  Benjamin  Harris,  at  the 
London  Cofibe  House,  1690."  The  Publisher  promises  that  the  country 
"ahall  be  famished  once  a  moneth,  (or,  if  a  Glut  of  Occurrences  happen, 
o/fexer),  with  an  Account  of  such  considerable  things  as  have  occurred 
onto  our  Notice ;  to  give  a  faithful  relation  of  all  such  things ;  to  en- 
lighten the  public  as  to  the  ocenrrent^  of  Divine  Providence,"  the  circum- 
stances of  public  affiairs  at  home  and  abroad  ;  to  attempt  the  curing,  or  at 
least  the  charming  of  the  spirit  of  lying,  then  prevalent ;  and  to  aid  in 
tracing  out  and  convicting  the  raisers  of  false  reports. 

It  gives  a  summary  of  current  events,  as  the  departure  of  about  2500 
troops,  and  32  sail  of  ships  for  Canada,  under  Sir  William  Phips,  the 
ravages  of  the  small  pox  and  of  a  malignant  fever  in  Boston.  It  informs 
ns  that  a  fire  broke  out  between  the  16th  and  Hth,  which  destroyed 
several  houses ;  and,  that  beside  the  loss  of  one  life,  the  "  best  furnished 
Priiitino  Prkbs  of  those  few  that  we  know  of  in  Americcij  was  lost ;  a 
loss  not  presently  to  be  repaired.^'  It  gives  an  account  of  the  capture  of 
8t  Christopher  from  the  French,  and  of  the  landing  of  King  William  in 
Ireknd,  with  140,000  foot  and  horse,  as  well  as  other  veritable  occur- 
rences in  Europe  and  America.  It  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a 
Ntvcs^per,  and,  as  such,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  America. 

Thomas  appears  to  have  had  no  knowledge  of  this  attempt  to  start  a 
newspaper.  He  mentions  Pierce  as  the  fifth  printer  in  Boston,  several 
of  whone  books,  printed  for  booksellers  and  on  his  own  account,  he  had 
seen— the  earliest  dated  in  1684,  and  the  latest  1690.     He  supposes  him 
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to  have  been  from  London,  where  there  was  a  printer  of  that  name  in 
16*79.  Harris,  at  the  date  of  the  above  publication,  kept  a  book-store 
"at  the  London  coffee-house  in  King's  street,  but  removed  two  or  three 
years  after  to  Gornhill,  where  he  engaged  in  printing,  chiefly  for  book- 
sellers. He  had  a  commission  from  Governor  Phips,  in  1692,  to  print 
the  Laws.  He  was  from  London,  where  he  had  been  a  printer  and  book- 
seller, and,  as  Dunton,  the  eccentric  English  bookseller,  who  was  at  this 
time  in  Boston,  states,  had,  as  ''  a  brisk  asserter  of  English  liberties,"  in- 
curred by  his  publications  the  displeasure  of  the  authorities  in  such  a 
form  as  to  induce  him  to  travel  to  New  England,  "where  he  followed 
Bookselling,  and  then  Coffee-selling,  and  then  Printing,  but  continued 
Ben.  Harris  still,  and  is  now  both  bookseller  and  printer  in  Grace  Church 
street,  as  we  find  by  his  London  Post ;  so  that  his  conversation  is  general 
(but  never  impertinent),  and  his  Wit  pliable  to  all  inventions."  Dunton 
adds  that,  in  traveling  with  him,  he  found  him  to  be  the  most  ingenious 
and  innocent  companion  he  ever  met  with.  ^  Harris's  inventions  appear 
not  to  have  been  sufficiently  pliable,  nor  his  innocence,  in  publication 
at  least,  so  great  as  to  satisfy  the  authorities  on  either  side  of  the 
water. 

Bartholomew  Green,  another  son  of  the  Cambridge  printer,  commenced 
in  Boston  in  1690,  after  the  death  of  his  brother  Samuel,  who,  as  well  as 
his  wife,  an  active  assistant  in  his  business  affairs,  and  a  person  greatly 
eulogized  by  Dunton,  died  in  the  small-pox  epidemic  of  that  year.  B. 
Green  was  for  about  forty  years  printer  for  the  Government  and  the  lead- 
ing publisher  in  Boston.  He  was  at  first  assisted  by  John  Allen,  another 
London  printer,  who  commenced  about  the  same  time,  and  in  HOT  es- 
tablished an  independent  business. 

In  April,  1704,  Green  commenced  the  printing  of  The  Boston  NewS' 
Letter^  the  first  successful  attempt  to  establish  a  periodical  in  the  Colo- 
Firetsnc-  ^^^^'  ^^  ^^  printed  weekly,  and  published  "by  authority" 
55^J}y  for  John  Campbell,  Postmaster,  who  was  the  proprietor.  It 
Newspaper,  ^jgcame  the  property  of  Green  eighteen  years  after,  during  fifteen 
of  which  it  was  the  only  one  in  the  Colonies.  From  1707  to  1711  it 
was  printed  by  Allen,  whose  premises  being  then  burned  in  the  great  fire, 
it  was  again  printed  by  Green.  The  publication  continued  in  the  family 
of  Green  until  the  year  1766.  The  contents  of  the  first  number,  covering 
three  pagep  of  pot  folio,  were  extremely  meagre,  and  it  contained  but 
one  advertisement,  which  was  that  of  the  proprietor. 

Indeed,  the  Newspaper,  although  it  was  then  by  no  means  the  indis- 

(1)  DaDton'i  Life  and  Errors,  London,  1705;  Thomas'  History  of  PrintiDg,  i.  282, 
287,  etc. 
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pennUe  thing  it  now  is,  may  be  considered  a  legitimate  offspring  of  the 
Colonial  mind  and  action  in  their  dae  order  of  dcYelopment  It  seems 
to  be,  in  some  degree,  a  necessity  with  every  people,  when  a  spreading 
popolation  and  a  succession  of  stirring  events  render  other  means  of  com- 
monication  too  slow  or  imperfect ;  hence,  in  most  popnlons  and  civilised 
nations,  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  some  expedient  of  the  kind  has 
been  fonnd  to  exist  The  Persians  had  their  scribes  for  copying  and 
their  posts  for  transmitting  the  knowledge  of  remarkable  occurrences. 
The  Romans  dispatched  written  accounts  of  victories  and  pnblic  events 
to  distant  provinces  of  the  Empire.  The  Chinese  have  had  their  Gas- 
ettes,  from  the  earliest  times,  which  were  sent  into  the  remotest  parts  of 
the  conntry.  Even  the  analogue  to  the  Newspaper  was  found  among 
the  aboriginal  Americans  in  their  charts,  and  the  picture-writiugs  by 
which  they  transmitted  information  of  a  great  battle  or  other  event ;  and 
of  which  Thomas,  the  able  historiographer  of  American  Printing,  has 
preserved  a  beautiful  specimen. 

And  hence  it  is,  that  in  our  own  age  and  country,  when  many  **  run  to 
and  fro  in  the  earth,  and  knowledge  is  increased,"  when  population  is 
stretching  over  a  vast  continent,  and  every  day  is  big  with  events,  the 
Newspaper  has  become  a  first  requisite,  and  the  Printing-Press  travels 
beside  the  wag^n  of  the  pioneer,  and  rests  only  on  the  vanguard  of  the 
army  of  emigrants,  that  it  may  send  back  intelligence  of  their  progress. 

The  parent  of  the  modem  Newspaper,  and  of  the  right  claimed  by 
many  govemments  to  control  it,  is  found  in  the  Venetian  Qazctta,  a  gov- 
ernment sheet  sent  out  monthly  in  manuscript,  and  so  named  from  a  small 
coin  called  gazctta,  for  which  they  were  sold.  "  A  jealous  government," 
says  Chalmers,  in  his  life  of  Ruddiman,  *'  did  not  allow  a  printed  uews- 
pa|>er  ;  and  the  Yeuetiau  Gazetta  continued,  long  after  the  invention  of 
printing,  to  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  even  to  our  own  days, 
to  be  distributed  in  manuscript."  In  the  Magliabecchian  Library  at  Flor- 
ence, are  thirty  volumes  of  Venetian  Gazettas,  all  in  manuscript.  "  It 
may  gratify  national  pride,"  continues  the  same  writer,  "  to  be  told  that 
mankind  are  indebted  to  the  wisdom  of  Elizabeth  'and  the  pmdence  of 
Burleigh  for  the  first  newspaper  in  England."  The  first  printed  news- 
paper was  the  "  English  Mercuric,"  printed  by  authority,  by  the  Queen's 
printer,  in  London,  on  the  23d  July,  1588.  It  was  intended  by  her  min* 
ister  Burleigh  to  arouse  the  public  mind,  on  account  of  the  Spanish  Ar- 
mada then  threatening  the  nation.  Although  several  papers,  still  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum,  appeared  during  the  year,  they  were  only 
extraordinary  gazettes,  and  were  not  regularly  published.  As  other 
nations  adopted  the  example,  they  retained  the  name  and  the  control  of 
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the  gazettes  as  government  organs,  according  to  the  original  custom.^ 
The  first  regular  newspaper  appeared  in  1622,  and  was,  we  believe, 
called  The  Weekly  Courant,  "  When,"  says  Hunt,  "the  reign  of 
James  I.  was  drawing  to  a  close ;  when  Ben  Jonson  was  poet-laureate ; 
and  the  personal  friends  of  Shakspeare  were  lamenting  his  recent  death ; 
when  Cromwell  was  trading  as  a  brewer  at  Huntingdon ;  when  Milton 
was  a  youth  of  sixteen,  jast  trying  his  pen  at  Latin  verse;  and  Hampden 
a  quiet  country  gentleman  in  Buckinghamshire,  London  was  first  soli- 
cited to  patronize  its  first  newspaper." 

The  great  events  in  English  and  Colonial  history  then  transpiring ;  the 
abdication  of  James  and  the  proclamation  of  his  successor ;  the  imprison- 
ment of  a  Royal  Governor  in  Boston  ;  the  resumption  of  the  Charters ; 
the  invasion  of  Canada  by  the  people  of  New  England,  to  arrest  the 
growing  power  of  France ;  and  other  exciting  events,  had  caused  the  issue, 
as  early  as  1689,  of  a  "  news  placard  "  in  Boston,  and  the  reprint,  in  the 
following  year,  by  the  order  of  Governor  Fletcher  of  New  York,  of  a 
number  of  the  London  Gazette.  A  means  of  public  enlightenment  on 
those  momentous  topics  was  an  imperious  necessity.' 

(1)  London  Mirror,  vol.  v.  108.  lion  of  thifi  rule.    During  the  great  battle 

(2)  The  following  passages  will  show  for-  of  the  Exclusion  Bill,  many  newspapers  were 
cibly  the  condition,  as  to  freedom  and  activ-  suffered  to  appear — the  Protestant  Intelli- 
ity,  of  the  English  Press  at  this  date  (1685),  gence,  the  Current  Intelligence,  the  Do- 
and  explain  the  source  of  its  embarrassment  mestic  Intelligence,  the  True  News,  the 
in  the  Colonies.  London  Mercury.     None  of  those  were  pub- 

'' No  part  of  the  load  which  the  old  mails  lished  oftoner  than  twice  a  week.  None 
carried  out/'  says  Macauley,  *'  was  more  im-  exceeded  in  size  a  single  small  leaf.  The 
portant  than  the  news-letters.  In  16S5,  no-  quantity  of  matter  which  one  of  them  con- 
thing  like  the  London  daily  paper  of  our  tained  in  a  year,  was  not  more  than  is  often 
time  existed  or  could  exist.  Neither  the  found  in  two  numbers  of  the  "Times."  After 
necessary  capital  nor  the  necessary  skill  was  the  defeat  of  the  Whigs,  it  was  no  longer 
to  be  found.  Freedom,  too,  was  wanting —  necessary  for  the  King  to  be  sparing  in  the 
a  want  as  fatal  as  that  of  either  capital  or  use  of  that  which  all  his  Judges  had  pro- 
skill.  The  Press  was  not,  indeed,  at  that  nounccd  to  bo  his  undoubted  prerogative, 
moment  under  a  general  censorship.  The  At  the  close  of  his  reign,  no  newspaper  was 
Licensing  Act,  which  had  been  passed  since  suffered  to  appear  without  his  allowance, 
the  Restoration,  had  expired  in  1679.  Any  and  his  allowance  was  given  exclusively  to 
person  might  therefore  print,  at  his  own  the  *  London  Gaietto.'  .  .  But  neither 
risk,  a  history,  a  sermon,  or  a  poem,  without  the  *  Gazette '  nor  any  supplementary  broad, 
the  previous  approbation  of  any  public  ofll-  side  printed  by  authority,  ever  contained 
eer;  but  the  judges  were  unanimously  of  the  any  intelligence  which  it  did  not  suit  the 
opinion  that  this  liberty  did  not  extend  to  Court  to  publish.  The  most  important  Par- 
gazettes,  and  that,  by  the  Common  Law  of  liamentary  debates,  the  most  important 
England,  no  man,  not  authorized  by  the  State  trials  recorded  in  our  history  were 
Crown,  had  a  right  to  publish  political  passed  over  in  perfect  silence.  In  the  capi- 
news.  While  the  Whig  party  was  still  for-  tal,  the  coffee-houses  supplied  in  some  meas- 
midable,  the  Government  thought  it  expe-  ure  the  place  of  a  journal.  Thither  the 
dient  occasionally  to  conniTe  at  the  viola-  Londoners  flocked,  as  the  Athenians  of  old 
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Kotwltbst&udiiig  the  restraints  upon  Ita  fteedom,  idibq  of  wbidi  war* 
not  of  long  continuance,  tlie  presecs  m  HaBlBchnMtte  eOntiaaed  to  te 
tuWj  occnpied,  aod  many  niauus(;ri|>ts  Wen  KDt  to  Eogtaiid  for  pnbliM- 
lion,  iuclading  the  Magnolia  or  Dr.  ^[ither,  and  Otker  worka  of  conndai^ 
al}I«  size.  But,  while  schools  anil  tijc  pres^  their  great  educational  all^, 
were  deprecated  in  the  South,  and  [ulBting  waa  prohibited,  or  jealonrif 
watched  io  the  North,  liolb  found  it  welcome  reception  !d  Hie  new  Colony 
which  Peon  was  founding  ou  the  buiik»  of  the  Delftware. 

"  Within /our  jeara  from  the  tiiiiu  iliatoar  anceaton  landed  in  tbewfl-' 
demcsg,  »  Printing  Press  was  at  tvork  in  Philadelphia,  sowing  broadoatt 
the  Reeds  of  knowledge  and  mornlitf ',  and  onlj  a  few  months  aft«r  the 
arrival  of  William  Perm,  public  education  was  attainable  at  a  small  ex- 


a— fai  |»  tt«  Mitot-plM*,  to  bwr  wb«th«r  rmtora  wfalati  aonld  b*  ouiM  In  k  fa^  thta 
tiNn  vu  wMj  mwt.  ...  Bat  paopls  fniaad  Iha  giwtn  pait  of  tha  intallMtul 
wha  Brad  tit  k  dlatuiea  fh>n  Uia  |TMt  nnUimaiit  rqminatad  bj  tbi  oonnUy  dlTlnai 
Aa«n  af  pgUtfoal  soiitvntieu,  sould  kMp  nod  ooDBtij  jutloai.  Tha  dtfloalt)'  and  ax- 
lH»l«ily  lafomd  af  »bat  «m  puriog  pann  of  aoura^ing  Urf*  pMkali  from  plaw 
tkam  oolr  bj  aaua  of  nava-lstlua.  To  to  ptaaa  wm  m  fi^t  lliat  an  oxUiulvo 
ppap—  SHh  Mtva  boMua  k  <ulllnf  la  work  wai  loDfor  In  making  Iw  naj  fr«« 
Ii— doa,  M  it  oOw  ia  amoag  tba  nklirM  of  Pmtarnoitar  Bow  la  DoTOiublre  oi  I«BOft. 
bdlk  .  .  .  Ba<A  WW*  tka  lonroaa  from  abln,  Ikan  it  now  Ii  in  nuking  Eantnaky, 
■hlab  lb*  tnh^itaala  of  tbo  largait  pio-  How  aoutilj  a  rani  panonagt  waa  Am 
ilaiM  Mmt,  ud  (ba  fmU  bod;  ef  tbo  g«n-  fornlibad,  arao  wltb  booka  Iha  moit  omw- 
trynd  olwg;,  learned  kl moil  all  lhs;kD*w  1*17  to  k  tfaaalogian,  hai  alraad;  bean  ro- 
of tba  hiitorr  of  their  own  tlma.  .  .  That  marked.  The  haaget  of  tha  gentr;  war* 
waa  k  memorable  day  in  which  the  flnl  not  more  plentlfoll?  inpplied.  Few  bnlghta 
newi-latter  from  Londou  waa  laid  on  the  of  the  ihlre  had  librariea  so  good  ai  ma; 
labia  of  Iha  onlj  coBM-n»m  In  Cimbridgs.  Don  be  perpetaail;  found  Id  a  lerTantt' hall, 

"At  the  Hal  of  a  man  of  fortnne  in  tha  or  in  the  back  parlor  ofkimall  ahop-keeper. 

eosntry,  tha  nawi-letlar  waa  impatieat);  ei-  An  eiquire  paiied  kmang  bit  Deighbors  for 

poeted.    Wilhia  k  week  after  It  had  arrired,  a  great  leboUr,  if  Bndlbrai  aod   Daker'i 

It  bad  been  tbamhed  b;  twantj  ramliiaa.  Chronlolea,  TarKon'i  Jeale,  and  the  Serto 

.     .     .     It  ia  Mkroel;  neeeisar;  to  aa;  that  Champion!  of  Cbrut«Ddom,  laj  la  hii  ball 

Ibare  ware  then  ao  proTincial  aewipipert.  window  among  the  flihing-rodi  and  fowliDg 

Indeed,  except  in  the  capital  and  at  (he  two  piecei.     So  oironlBting  librir;,  no  book  to- 

DDi*eTiitlef,  there  wai  icarcety  a  printer  Id  eiet;  then  eiigUd,  erea  in  (he  capital;  bnt 

tha  kingdom.     The  onl;  prei*  in  England,  in  the  cepital  thoae  itudenia  who  could  Dot 

north    of  Traal,  appoan  to  bare  bean  at  afford  to  parohaie  largel;  had  a  reiouref. 

Tork."  Tba   ahopi   of  tha  gr«at  bookiellera   near 

Tba  anppljof  boalu,itwanldippear  fk-om  Sain)    Faol'i    Cborch-jard   were     crowded 

the  lam*  aalhor,  waa  almoal  ai  meagre  ai  aier;  da;,  and  all  da;  long,  wiih  readen ; 

that  of  new>~k  fact  one  woold  not  be  led  and  a  known  cnitomer  waa  oflen  permlited 

to  aipeet  from  the  leogth  oF  time  England  (a  earr;  ■  Toiuma  home.     In  the  eonnlr; 

bad  eq}o;ed  the  benaftti  of  lb*  Preia,  and  there   waa   no   auch   accommodation;    and 

the   long  roll    at    iilDatriuna   aolhora   that  ever;  man  waa  under  the  neniait;  at  ba; 

kJuinaJ  herpkftkBd  Earrent  annali.  "  Lite-  tng  whatever  ha  wlahed  to  read." 
(1)  Hemoln  Hiat.  Soe.  of  Peon.,  I,  ID!. 
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William  Penn  landed  in  his  new  territory,  in  October,  1682;  and,  in 
December  following,  a  school  was  opened  in  Philadelphia.  Six  years 
after  this,  a  public  school,  or  seminary,  was  founded  by  the  Friends,  the 
charter  of  which  declares — in  pleasing  contrast  with  the  sentiments  of 
Governor  Berkeley — that  "the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  any  people 
depended,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  the  good  education  of  their  youth, 
etc.,  *  *  *  *  which  cannot  be  efiFected  in  any  manner  so  well  as  by 
erecting  public  schools  for  the  purpose  aforesaid." 

The  third  Printing  Press  in  the  Colonies,  and  the  first  outside  of 
Massachusetts,  erected  thus  early  in  Philadelphia,  was  set  up  by  William 
Fiwt  Print-  Bradford,  at  Shackamaxon,  now  Kensington,  in  the  neighbor- 
p/nwyi"^"  hood  of  the  celebrated  Treaty  ground,  in  the  year  1686.  His 
T»iii».  earliest  publication  is  stated  by  some  authorities,  to  have  been 
an  Almanac  for  the  year  1687,  by  Daniel  Leeds,  "  student  in  Agriculture." 
A  copy  of  that  is  extant  in  the  Philadelphia  Library.  A  recent  biogra- 
pher states,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Henry  Stevens,  that  a  small  quarto 
tract  of  four  or  six  leaves,  printed  in  1686,  is  the  first  work  known  to 
have  been  printed  by  him.  The  title  is  not  mentioned.  The  following 
extract,  however,  from  the  Council  Book,  which  we  find  in  Hazard's 
Register,  (Vol.  i.  p.  16),  while  it  is  an  illustration  of  the  petty  annoy- 
ances to  which  the  press  was  subject  in  that  day,  seems  to  indicate  the 
issue  of  an  Almanac  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  January,  1686.  "  1685, 
9th,  11  mo. — The  Secretary  reporting  to  the  Council,  that  in  the  Chrono- 
logie  of  the  Almanack  sett  forth  by  Samuel  Atkins,  of  Philadelphia,  and 
printed  by  William  Bradford,  of  the  same  place,  there  was  these  words; 
(the  beginning  of  government  here  by  the  Lord  Penn),  the  Council  sent 
for  Samuel  Atkins,  and  ordered  him  to  blot  out  the  words  Lord  Penn  ; 
and  likewise  for  William  Bradford,  the  printer,  and  gave  him  charge  not 
to  print  any  thing  but  what  shall  have  lycence  from  the  Council." 

It  was  not  unusual  for  a  printer  first  to  try  his  hand  upon  an  ephemeris 
of  that  kind,  to  serve  for  a  general  introduction  to  the  public,  but  religious 
controversy,  which  kept  the  rust  from  the  New  England  mind  in  the  first 
years  of  its  history,  also  gave  the  first  impulse  to  Literature  and  the  Press 
in  Pennsylvania. 

The  first  who  entered  this  field,  was  George  Keith,  a  clever  but  dis- 
putatious Scotch  Quaker,  afterward  Surveyor-General  of  New  Jersey. 
He  was  the  first  instructor  in  the  Friends'  School,  previously  mentioned, 
in  which  he  was  succeeded  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  by  Thomas  Makin, 
the  author  of  two  Latin  poems  upon  Pennsylvania.  In  1689,  Keith 
published  against  the  New  England  Churches  and  Divines,  by  whom  his 
sect  was  persecuted,  a  4to.  tract,  which  Thomas,  who  owned  a  copy, 
states,  was  the  oldest  book  he  could  find  from  Bradford's  press.     The 
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following  year,  Keith  threw  the  gauntlet  to  the  learned  Cotton  Mather, 
of  Boston,  and  pablished  one  or  two  more  pamphlets  in  defense  of  the 
Quakers.  But,  having  in  1691,  quarreled  with  his  own  people,  whom  he 
charged  with  a  departure  from  the  pacific  principles  of  the  Society,  by 
aiding  in  the  capture  of  a  privateer ;  a  feud  arose,  which  is  remarkable  in 
the  history  of  the  Province  for  the  excitement  and  bitterness  of  faction 
attending  it.  The  zealous  polemic  was  condemned  by  a  large  majority 
in  the  meetings,  including  the  Lieutenant  Governor  and  the  Quaker 
magistrates,  whom  he  attacked  in  print,  in  an  "Appeal"  to  the  people. 
Bradford,  who  was  also  a  Quaker,  in  the  controversy,  took  the  side  of 
Keith,  against  the  stronger  party,  and  was  arrested  for  printing  the  sedi- 
tious and  libelous  pamphlets  of  Keith  and  others.  His  press,  forms,  and 
materials,  with  the  offensive  publications,  were  seized.  Refusing  to  give 
security,  Bradford,  McComb  the  publisher,  and  others  were  imprisoned. 
After  considerable  delay,  they  were  brought  to  an  unsatisfactory  form  of 
trial,  in  which  their  judges  were  their  leading  opponents  in  the  meetings. 
According  to  the  accounts  of  the  proceedings,  which,  however,  were 
drawn  up  by  the  accused  party,  Bradford  appears  to  have  managed  his 
cause  with  tact  and  judgment.  The  charge  against  him  was,  the  print- 
ing a  paper  which  was  seditious  and  tended  "  to  weaken  the  hands  of 
the  magistrates."  The  Court  overruled  his  exception,  to  two  of  the  jury- 
men, who  had  prejudged  the  subject  of  the  pamphlet,  on  the  ground  that 
the  jury  had  only  to  find  as  to  the  facts  of  the  printing,  and  that  the 
Court  were  judges  of  its  tendency. 

Against  this,  Bradford  strenuously  contended  that  the  jury  were  judges 
"of  the  law  as  well  as  of  the  fact,''  in  which  opinion  some  of  the  jurors  co- 
incided. The  Attorney,  also,  pleaded  against  him  a  Statute  of  Charles 
II.,  requiring  every  printer  to  attach  his  name  to  his  books,  to  which  Keith 
replied,  that  it  was  often  violated  by  William  Penn,  and  other  Quakers, 
without  complaint.  Beyond  the  seizure  of  the  books,  upon  the  premises 
of  Bradford,  the  only  evidence  against  him  was  the  frame  containing  some 
pages  of  the  pamphlet  in  type,  and  this  was  not  produced  in  Court  as 
requested  by  the  accused.  It  was  sent  to  the  jury-room,  however,  and  a 
fortunate  accident  was  the  occaxsion  of  his  release.  The  jury  disagreed, 
and  were  discharged.  But,  it  is  said,  that  during  the  examination  uf  the 
form,  being  unaccustomed  to  reading  backward,  they  attempted  to  move 
it  into  a  more  favorable  position,  when  the  types  fell  from  the  chase,  and 
in  an  instant  destroyed  the  evidence  of  his  offense. 

Having  about  this  time  received  an  invitation  to  remove  to  New  York, 
he,  in  1093,  established  in  that  city  the  first  ])ress  in  the  Province,  where 
Fr-ti'rint-  there  had  been  none  set  up  during  the  Dutch  rule.  In  1000, 
s/w*\"r^k"  Governor  Fletcher  is  said  to  have  caused  a  copy  of  the  Londou 
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Gazette,  coDtaining  the  details  of  an  engagement  with  the  French,  to 
be  re-printed.  But,  if  done  in  the  Colony,  there  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  any  regular  printing  house  in  New  York,  at  that  time. 
Bradford,  soon  after  his  removal  thither,  was  appointed  printer  to  the 
Government,  with  an  annual  allowance  of  fifty  pounds  from  the  public 
funds.  He  retained  the  situation  for  about  thirty  years.  During  the 
same  period  he  was  also  public  printer  for  the  Province  of  New  Jersey. 

His  first  labor  in  New  York,  was  to  print  a  small  folio  volume  of  the 
Laws  of  the  Province,  which  was  issued  in  1693.  In  the  imprint,  he  pro- 
claims his  public  functions  as  'Sprinter  to  their  Majesties,  at  the  sign  of 
the  Bible."  There  was  an  additional  printer  in  that  city  in  1726,  whose 
place  of  business  was  on  Smith  (now  South  William)  street. 

On  leaving  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  part  owner  of  a  paper-mill  on 
the  Wissahickon,  he  is  supposed  to  have  retained  the  ownership,  or  an 
interest  in  the  press  there.  In  1699,  it  was  under  the  management  of 
Keinier  Jansen,  a  Dutchman,  who,  published  the  same  year,  the  first 
literary  work  upon  any  other  than  a  religious  subject  which  appeared  in 
the  Province.  The  volume  which  is  now  very  rare,  was  by  Jonathan 
Dickinson,  and  was  entitled  *'  God's  Protecting  Providence,  etc.,"  being 
a  touching  narrative  of  the  author's  deliverance,  with  others,  from  ship- 
wreck on  the  Coast  of  Florida.  The  typography  is  said  to  have  been 
"wretchedly  executed  and  disfigured  by  constant  blunders." 

How  long,  before  or  after  the  publication  of  this  book,  Jansen  was  a 
printer  in  Philadelphia,  or  whether  he  was  ever  the  owner  of  a  press  or 
not,  Thomas,  who  could  find  no  other  book  with  his  imprint — was  unable 
to  determine.  Two  other  books  from  his  press,  however,  are  preserved 
in  the  Philadelphia  Library,  dated  the  years  ItOO,  and  1705.' 

(1)  Thomns  supposes  him  to  have  been  bility  that  the  descent  was  in  the  opposite 
the  ancestor  of  Roeloff  Jansen,  for  whom  a  direction.  RoeJoflT  Jansen  secured  in  1636, 
creek  in  the  manor  Rensselaer  in  New  York,  a  grant  of  sixty-two  acres  of  land  on  Man- 
was  named;  and,  that  he  had  been  an  ap-  hattan  Island,  near  the  present  Canal  street, 
prentice  or  workman,  for  Bradford,  who  a  claim  to  which,  has  been  so  long  litigated 
entrusted  the  press  to  his  care,  and  suffered  with  the  wealthy  Corporation  of  Trinity 
him  to  manage  it  in  his  own  name,  in  con-  Church,  in  the  famous  "  Aneke  Jan's  Suit." 
sequence  of  the  diflScultics  of  the  proprietor  The  estate  was  conveyed  in  1671,  to  Go- 
with  the  Friends.  He  may  have  been  in  vernor  Lovelace,  by  his  widow — who  mar- 
Bradford's  employment  before  the  removal  ried  Dominic.  Bogardus,  the  first  Dutch  min- 
of  the  latter  to  New  York.  Ilowever  this  ister  of  the  city — and  three  of  her  four  sons 
may  be,  he  could  not  have  been  the  ancestor  by  Jansen.  The  fourth,  Cornelius,  not  having 
ofRoeloff  Jansen,  who  was  one  of  the  earliest  signed  the  conveyance,  his  heirs,  after  it 
emigrants  to  the  Colony  on  the  Hudson,  had  become  the  property  of  Trinity  Church, 
nearly  seventy  years  before,  being  men-  brought  suit  for  one-eighth  interest.  Our 
tioned  in  the  Account  Books  of  Kiliaen  Van  printer  may  have  been  one  of  the  sons, 
Rensselaer,  the  first  Patroon,  in  1630,  among  although  there  were  many  of  the  name 
the  first  Colonists.     There  is  more  proba-  among  the  first  settlers  in  Now  Amsterdam 
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la  1T12,  Jadsod  was  BQCceeded  in  Philadelphia  by  Andrew  Sonles 
Bradford,  eldest  son  of  the  original  proprietor,  who,  in  1T08,  on  attaining 
IdB  nugoritj,  was,  as  required  by  the  laws  of  New  York,  admitted  a  free- 
man of  the  City ;  and  after  a  short  business  connection  with  bis  father, 
retomed  to  Philadelphia^  and  resumed  the  management  of  his  father^ 
press. 

The  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  about  this  time,  resolved  to  have  the 
Laws  printed ;  and,  on  the  9th  May,  1712,  sent  for  Jacob  Taylor,  to  treat 
with  him  on  the  subject ;  and  two  weeks  after  appointed  a  Committee  "  to 
treat  with  Jacob  Taylor  and  the  other  printers  in  the  taum,^*  in  reference 
to  the  cost,  which  Taylor  had  previously  stated  at  £100,  exclusive  of 
paper.  Whether  Taylor  and  Jansen  were  both  printers  at  that  time,  or 
''the  others '^  refer  to  the  Bradfords,  who  were  seeking  the  contract,  is 
uncertain.  The  printing  was  finally  g^ven  to  Andrew  Bradford,  who 
printed  the  laws  in  180  pp.  folio,  the  following  year,  and  thenceforward 
was  the  leading  or  only  printer  in  the  city  until  Franklin  arrived.  In 
answer  to  a  petition  of  Bradford  in  1T14,  stating  that  the  repeal  by  Her 
Mijesty  of  the  Laws  printed  for  the  Assembly  had  stopped  their  sale, 
£30  were  ordered  to  be  paid  to  him  for  fifty  bound  copies. 

Andrew  Bradford  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  family,  like  that 
of  the  Greens  of  Boston,  furnished  for  over  one  hundred  years  a  succession 
of  native-bom  printers.  His  Printing-house  was  in  Second-street,  "  at 
the  sig^  of  the  Bible,"  where,  in  addition  to  Printing,  he  executed  Book- 
binding, and  sold  books,  tea,  and  numerous  other  articles.  A  man's 
talent  at  that  day  was  often  estimated  by  his  ability  to  carry  on  several 
indei>endent  callings.  He  was  printer  to  the  Government,  and  in  1732 
was  Postmaster  of  the  Province. 

The  first  newspapers  published  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York  were 
started  by  the  Bradfords.  Andrew  commenced,  in  connection  with  John 
Copson,  the  pablication,  at  Philadelphia,  of  the  ''American 
Aiiirrif»n  Weekly  Mercury,"  December  22d,  1719.  The  day  previous, 
James  Franklin,  the  brother  of  Benjamin,  issued  in  Boston  the 
"  Boston  Gazette,"  which  was  the  second  newspaper  in  the  British  Colo- 
nics. The  Boston  "  News-Letter,"  by  B.  Green,  was  the  first  paper 
known  to  have  gone  beyond  the  first  number ;  and  the  "  American  Aler- 

*0']  on  the  ITudion,  m  woll  at  in  We  jit  Jcr-  tho  pecond  clasf,  and  Talued  at  $1200.  It 
trjand  Pi'nnpjlTania.  In  1G74,  when  Xew  is  proliahle,  that  ho  if  the  person  who  suo. 
York  wa»  finallj  ceded  to  the  Kiiglith,  Rei-  ceeded  Bradford,  of  whom  ho  maj  hare  re- 
nter Janten  wat  the  owner  of  property  on  eeired  lome  inntructionf  in  Printing  in  New 
the  north  tide  of  Pearl  ftrect,  between  Old  York,  before  hi«  remorftl  to  Philadelphia. 
Slip  and  Broad  ftreet,  which  wa<  ranked  in 
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cury  was  the  third.     The  elder  Bradford  commenced  the  New  York 
Gazette,  October  16th,  1725.  > 

When,  in  1723,  Benjamin  Franklin,  the  greatest  of  American 
typographers,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  made  his  first  memorable  visit  to 
FwkQkiiu*  Philadelphia,  he  found  the  Bradfords  the  only  printers  in  the 
JiTpbT^a*^  two  cities,  with  the  exception  of  Samuel  Keimer,  then  about 
**"**■  establishing  a  second  press  in  Philadelphia.  With  Keimer,  a 
printer  from  London,  of  whom  Franklin  gives  no  flattering  portraiture, 
be  obtained  employment,  and  subsequently  constructed  for  him  the  first 
copper-plate  printing-press  seen  in  the  Colonies.  He  also  executed  for 
bim  a  variety  of  vignette  and  other  engravings  for  a  lot  of  New  Jersey 
paper-money,  which  Keimer  had  contracted  to  print,  and  went  with  a 
press  to  Burlington  to  do  the  printing.  Franklin  found  Keimer  engaged 
in  setting  up  in  type  his  first  piece,  an  elegy  upon  a  young  printer  named 
Aquilla  Rose,  which  he  was  mentally  composing  as  he  went  along.  He 
printed  a  number  of  pamphlets,  almanacs,  and  small  works,  some  of 
which  were  repudiated  by  those  from  whom  they  appeared  to  emanate, 
and  thereby  possibly  contributed  to  his  want  of  success.  The  first  pub- 
lication bearing  his  imprint,  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,  is  entitled 
"  The  Craftsman,"  and  is  to  be  found  in  the  Philadelphia  Library. 

As  *'  a  map  of  busy  life,"  the  Mercury  conducted  by  Bradford  was 
but  a  sorry  representative  of  the  modern  newspaper.  In  December,  1728, 
nine  years  after  its  commencement,  Keimer  issued  another^,  the  second  in 
the  Province,  with  a  title  which  would  seem  imposing  even  at  the  present 
day.  It  was  called  "  The  Universal  Instructor  in  all  Arts  and  Sciences, 
and  Pennsylvania  Gazette."  During  the  first  nine  months,  it  sustained 
its  title  as  an  "  Instructor,"  by  occupying  about  two  columns  of  each  sheet 
with  extracts  from  Chamber^s  Dictionary ;  but  its  subscription  list  had 
not  then  reached  one  hundred  subscribers. 

While  Franklin  was  absent  in  England,  after  his  first  engagement  with 
Keimer,  the  latter  had  increased  his  business,  enlarged  his  establishment, 
and  employed  a  number  of  journeymen ;  and,  like  many  of  the  early 
printers,  dealt  considerably  in  stationery  and  small  wares.  After  being 
compelled  to  sell  out  his  paper,  he  became  inattentive  to  business  and 


(1)  Previous  to  1758,  all  nowspapow  in  bag  on  horseback.     The  exact  issue  of  the 

N^vi  York  went  free  of  potitage.  On  account  Newspaper  and   Periodical   Press   of  New 

vf  their  **  great  increase,"  Ihey  were  then  York  City,  in  every  form,  was  ascertained, 

<^r^t;riHJt  lo  |Miy  9d.  a  yeiir  for  fifty  miles,  and  in  1849,  to  be  in  numbers  158,  which  issued 

V.  (W.  fwt  wfte  hundred  miles.     The  mail  yearly  69,247,864  copies.     The  yearly  con- 

^ikiv'h;kikg^  in  17^5  (Vomunce  in  two  weeks  sumption  of  paper  was   147,095  reams,  or 

W  vUi.N»  «  w««k.    Since  the   Revolution,  a  5,600,000  pounds  at  a  cost  of  $600,000.— 

W.v  ba^L  vMcrieil  ihe  whole  mail  in  a  saddle-  JUerch.  Mag.,  xx.  103. 
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iovolved  in  debt.  He  then  sold  his  apparatus  to  David  Harry,  a  former 
apprentice,  and  removed  to  Barbadoes,  whither  he  was  soon  followed  by 
Harry.  At  Bridgewater,  in  that  Island,  Harry  set  np  his  press  and  em- 
ployed his  former  master  as  a  jonrneyman,  bnt  soon  resold  the  types  and 
press  to  Keimer,  who  established  there  the  first  newspaper  in  the  Carib- 
bee  Islands.  It  was  the  "  Barbadoes  Gazette,"  which  he  ushered  into 
the  world  with  a  poetical  address ;  and  it  was  continued  many  years  after 
his  death  in  1738.  That  it  was  not  destitute  of  merit,  seems  probable 
from  the  fact  that  two  quarto  volumes,  consisting  chiefly  of  selections 
from  this  Gazette,  were  published  in  London  in  1T41.' 

Franklin,  whose  intentions  Keimer  appears  to  have  anticipated  in  the 
issue  of  his  paper,  soon  after  commenced  business  in  company  with  Hugh 
Meredith.  Foreseeing  the  course  of  events,  he  for  a  time  sustained 
Bradford's  Mercury  by  his  pen,  at  the  expense  of  Keimer's  paper,  which 
he  ridiculed.  After  his  return  from  England,  where  he  acquired  a  lasting 
reputation  for  skill  in  his  profession,  the  paper  fell  into  Franklin's  hands. 
He  purchased  it  of  Keimer  for  a  trifling  sum,  and  managed  it  success- 
fully, for  a  short  time  in  connection  with  his  partner,  and  during  the  next 
fifteen  years  by  himself.  An  editorial  in  one  of  the  numbers  during  the 
year  1736,  shows  how  imperfect  were  the  appliances  for  printing  at  that 
time.  The  outer  form,  as  it  was  called,  was  printed  reversely  or  upside 
down  to  the  inner  form,  and  was  thus  apologetically  explained :  "  The 
printer  hopes  the  irregular  publication  of  this  paper  will  be  excused  a 
few  times  by  his  town  readers,  in  consideration  of  bis  being  at  Burlington 
with  the  press,  laboring  to  make  money  more  plentiful."  After  having 
been  for  a  time  issued  semi-weekly,  and  undergone  several  changes  in 
forra,  from  folio  to  quarto  and  back  to  folio,  it  became  an  influential 
journal,  and  was  continued,  under  the  abridged  name  of  The  Penmiyl' 
vania  Gazette^"  to  within  about  thirty-five  years  of  the  present  time. 
•*  I  jiossess,"  says  Brissot  DeWarville,  "one  of  these  Gazettes,  composed 
by  him  and  printed  at  his  press.  It  is  a  precious  relique,  a  monument 
which  I  wish  to  preserve  with  reverence,  to  teach  men  to  blush  at  the 
prejudice  which  makes  them  despise  the  useful  and  important  profession 
of  the  editor  of  daily  papers.  Men  of  this  profession,  among  a  free 
people,  are  their  first  preceptors  and  best  friends."*  On  the  9th  May, 
1754,  the  Gazette  appeared  with  the  device  of  a  snake  divided  into  eight 

(\)  For  a    lift   of   sereral   of  the   early  Philadelphia,   see   "Philadelphia   and    Its 

^aHionrion?    from    the   pre«jie«   of  Jansen,  Manufactures  in  1S57,"  by  Edwin  T.  Freed- 

K'-i:r^r,   Franklin,  and  others,  previous  to  ley,  E^q. :  (E.  Toung,  Publisher.) 
17.>^.  ax  well  as  an  interesting  and  reliable         (2)  New  Travels  in  the  United  States  In 

ik<'t^h  "f  the  (iubsequent  growth  and  present  1788 
ir«rr;itude   of  the   publishing   business   of 
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parts,  with  the  motto  "Join  or  die,"  designed  to  represent  New  England 
and  the  seven  other  Colonies,  and  to  arouse  them  to  avenge  the  atroci- 
ties of  the  French  and  Indians  npon  the  frontiers.  The  device  was 
adopted  by  many  other  papers  subsequently ;  and,  with  the  accompanying 
watchword,  is  believed  to  have  had  a  good  effect  in  a  most  critical  period 
of  our  Colonial  fortunes. 

Franklin's  reputation  was  already  great  throughout  the  Colonies ;  and 
the  Gazette,  npon  which  he  bestowed  much  of  his  attention,  was  the 
means  of  diffusing  widely  the  wisdom  of  his  counsels.  At  the  Convention 
of  Delegates  from  all  the  Colonies,  which  assembled  at  Albany  the  same 
year,  to  concert  a  plan  of  union  against  the  pretensions  of  the  French — 
who  claimed  all  but  a  narrow  strip  of  the  continent  on  the  seaboard,  and 
had  recently  erected  Fort  Du  Quesne  and  other  strongholds  in  the  rear 
of  the  Colonies — Franklin  presented  a  scheme  for  general  union  and 
defense,  which  was  adopted  by  all  but  the  Connecticut  delegates,  who 
considered  it  too  favorable  to  monarchy.  The  plan,  however,  was  rejected 
by  the  Ministry,  for  the  very  opposite  reason  that  it  was  too  demo- 
cratical. 

On  the  31st  October,  1765,  his  paper  was  put  into  mourning  for  the 
passage  of  the  Stamp  Act,  which  was  to  go  into  effect  the  next  day,  and 
which  Franklin,  then  in  England,  had  labored  vigorously  to  prevent. 
For  three  weeks  its  publication,  like  that  of  many  other  papers,  was 
suspended,  hand-bills  being  issued  instead,  headed,  ''Remarkable  occur- 
rences"— "No  stamped  paper  to  be  had,"  etc.  It  was  renewed  the 
following  year,  with  the  name  D.  Hall,  as  printer ;  and,  from  the  year 
1766,  was  conducted  by  Hall  &  Sellers.  On  the  approach  of  the  British 
army  in  1777,  the  publishers  retired  from  Philadelphia,  and  the  paper 
was  suspended,  but  revived  on  the  evacnation  by  the  army. 

In  1750,  Hugh  Gaine,  who  served  his  apprenticeship  in  the  same  es- 
tablishment in  Belfast  with  Andrew  Stewart,  a  coteraporary  printer  in 
Philadelphia,  set  up  a  press  in  New  York,  and  commenced  the 

New  ftpa  pert  * 

In  New  **  New  York  Mercury."  In  1764  and '65,  he  printed  the  Notes 
and  Proceedings  of  the  House  of  Assembly  from  1691  to  1765, 
in  two  large  volumes  folio,  of  one  thousand  pages  each,  and  continued 
to  print  to  an  advanced  age.  The  largest  business  done  in  New  York, 
ftpom  1740  to  1770,  was  by  James  Parker,  the  publisher  of  the  Gazette 
after  Bradford's  resignation,  who  had  also  a  press  at  Woodbridge,  New 
Jersey,  where  he  resided,  and  was  concerned  in  another  at  New  Haven, 
conducted  by  his  partner  John  Holt.  Holt  subsequently  set  up  in  New 
York,  and,  as  the  publisher  of  the  New  York  Journal  in  the  service  of 
the  revolutionary  cause,  was  obliged  to  quit  the  city  during  the  war,  at 
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the  sacrifice  of  his  property,  which  was  destroyed.  He  returned  after 
the  Peace,  and  resumed  business  in  New  York. 

James  Rivington,  a  London  Bookseller,  who  first  settled  in  Philadel- 
phia in  that  business  in  1760,  the  following  year  began  business  in  New 
York,  with  a  branch  establishment  at  Philadelphia  and  Boston.  But 
about  the  year  1773,  he  began  a  newspaper — The  Royal  Gazette — which 
made  no  small  stir  for  some  years,  the  paper  being  in  the  Royal  cause. 
He  claimed  to  have  at  one  time  3000  subscribers  ;  but  as  the  paper 
acquired  the  title  of  Rivington's  Lying  Gazette,  on  account  of  the 
editor's  misrepresentations,  some  doubt  of  the  assertion  was  entertained. 

The  first  press  in  Albany,  which  was  the  second  place  in  New  York 
in  which  printing  was  done,  was  erected  about  the  year  1771,  by  Alex- 
ander and  James  Robertson,  in  Barrack,  now  Chapel-street,  it  is  said. 
In  November  of  the  same  year,  they  commenced  the  Albany  gazette, 
which  was  not  continued  later  than  1776,  when  the  brothers  joined  the 
Royalists  in  New  York.  On  the  evacuation  of  the  city,  they  took  refuge 
in  Nova  Scotia,  and  at  Port  Roseway,  in  that  Province,  Alexander  died 
in  1784.     James  died  many  years  after  in  London. 

Havinjr  thus  traced  the  commencement  of  the  Art  in  the  three  Colonies 
which  were  the  first  to  employ  it,  and  which  have  ever  since  given  it  the 
fullest  occupation,  we  shall  more  briefly  state  when  and  by  whom,  so  far 
as  it  is  known,  Printing  was  introduced  into  the  other  original  Colonies 
and  Territories.  Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  follow  it  out  into  minute 
detaiis  in  all  sections  of  the  country,  and  we  shall  be  content  with  indi- 
catiiiir  the  leading  features  of  its  progress,  down  to  the  commencement  of 
our  Constitutional  history. 

A  i^vss  was  established  in  Connecticut,  at  New  London,  in  1709,  by 

Thomas  Short,  recommended  from  Boston  by  B.  Green.     He  printed  the 

following   year  the  eeh'brated    Saybrook  Platform   of  Church 

'■'  •    "r.ti.  Discipline,  and  several  relitrious  tracts  and  sermons,  but  died 

within  three  or  four  years  after  his  settlement.      He  \vn3  sue- 

» 

reeded  by  Timothy  Green,  the  son  of  Samuel  Gri^cn,  Jr.,  of  Boston,  who 
l-eeame  the  (iovernment  printer,  at  a  salary  of  £50  per  annum.  His 
d«*so».'ndants  were  printers  in  the  Colony  for  nearly  a  century,  and  carried 
the  art  into  some  of  the  other  Provinces.  The  first  newspaper  in  the 
C.'h.ny.  was  the  Connecticut  Gazette,  printed  first  by  Jauies  Parker  & 
Co..  at  New  Haven,  January  I,  1755.  Samuel,  a  prandson  of  Timothy 
(in-pfi,  of  New  London,  erected  the  first  press  in  Hartford,  in  lldi,  aud 
c«»lnTnenced  the  third  paper  in  the  Colony,  the  Connecticut  Courant, — the 
N'*'v  LoikIou  Summary  having  been  the  second. 

The  art  was  introduced  into  Maryland,  by  William  Parks,  who  set  up 
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a  press  at  Annapolis,  in  1726.  The  year  after,  he  printed  "a  complete 
collection  of  the  Laws  of  Maryland."  The  Printing  for  that 
lu  Maryland,  Colonj  had  been  previously  done  by  Andrew  Bradford,  at  Phi- 
ladelphia. In  1727,  or  1728,  Parks  began  the  publication  of 
The  Maryland  Gazette.  He  was  followed  in  1740  by  Jonas  Green,  the 
son  of  T.  Green,  of  New  London,  who  printed  for  the  Government  at  an 
annual  stipend  of  £500  currency.  The  first  press  at  Baltimore,  was 
erected  by  Nicholas  Hasselboct,  of  Pennsylvania,  who  had  been  instructed 
by  C.  Sower.  He  printed  in  English  and  German,  and  contemplated,  if 
he  did  not  actually  commence,  an  edition  of  the  German  Bible. 

The  Maryland  Journal,  or  Baltimore  Advertiser,  commenced  in  August, 
1773,  by  William  Goddard,  the  first  Printer  of  Providence,  R.  L,  was  the 
first  paper  at  Baltimore,  and  the  third  in  the  Province. 

While  Goddard  was  engaged  in  public  affairs,  in  which  he  was  promi- 
nent, his  sister,  Mary  Catharine  Goddard,  managed  with  ability  the  con- 
cerns of  his  printing-house.  The  paper  and  books  were  printed  in  her 
name,  and  she  is  said  to  have  first  printed  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
in  1776,  or  1777. 

fsin  1729,  William  Parks,  the  first  Maryland  printer,  also  established  a 
press  at  Williamsburg,  in  Virginia,  which  was  the  first  regular  Printing 
In  Virginia,  ^^"^  ^^  ^^**  Colouy.*  He  printed  at  that  place  the  same  year, 
^^^'  Stith's  History  of  Virginia,  octavo,  and  the  Colonial  Laws.    He 

was  for  some  time  public  Printer  to  both  Colonies,  enjoying,  it  is  said,  an 
allowance  of  £200  a  year  from  each.  He  commenced  at  the  same  place^in 
1736,  the  Virginia  Gazette,  the  first  public  journal  in  the  Province.*)/ 

The  first  press  in  South  Carolina,  was  set  up  at  Charleston,  by  Eleazer 

Phillips  of  Boston,  in  1730.     The  Government  is  said  to  have  offered  a 

liberal  reward  (£1000)  to  any  printer  who  would  settle  in  the 

In  South         -.^ 

Carolina,      Proviucc.    Three  printers  arrived,  in  consequence  of  the  offer  in 
1730,  and  the  year  following,  Phillips  was  appointed  printer  to 

(1)  Virginia  appears  to  ha^e  had  a  press  laws  of  1680,  without  his  ezcellenoT's  license 

as  early  as  1681,  and  to  ha^e  been  in  point  — and  he  and  the  printer  ordered  to  enter 

of  fact  the  second  Province  in  which  the  art  into  bond  in  £100,  not  to  print  any  thing 

was  introduced,  though  it  was  immediately  hereafter,  until  his  Majesty's  pleasure  shall 

-  "           prohibited.    W.  W.  Henning,  Esq.,  of  Rich-  be  known."     Chalmers,  also  mentions,  that 

mond,  while  engaged  in  1810,  in  publishing  Lord  Culpepper,  in  1682,  prohibited  print- 

vTn            the  Statutes  of  Virginia,  from  the  year  1619,  ing  **  till  his  Majesty's  pleasure  should  be 

found  among  the  manuscripts  in  his  posses-  known ;"  and,  that  Lord  Effingham  the  fol- 

sion,  the  following  minute  of  the  Governor  lowing  year  received  instructions  to  disallow 

and   Council,  which  had    so  long    eluded  the  use  of  a  press  in  Virginia.     There  is  no 

search  as  to  lead  to  doubts  whether  printing  trace  of  the  Art  in  the  Colony  from   that 

was  ever  interdicted  there.   "February  21st,  time  until  the  arrival  of  Parks.   (Thomas  ii. 

1682 — John  Buckner,  called  before  the  Lord  545,  546.) 
Gulpeper  and  his  Council,  for  printing  the 
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his  Majesty,  bot  died  soon  after.  Thomas  Whitmarsh,  his  SDCcessor, 
commenced  in  January,  1731  or  1732,  the  first  newspaper  in  the  Carolinas, 
the  Soath  Carolina  Gazette.  He  also  died  of  the  epidemic,  there  prevalent 
in  1733.  He  was  followed  in  the  business  by  Lewis  Timothbe,  a  French 
Protestant  Refugee,  who  had  worked  for  Franklin  in  Philadelphia,  and 
was  the  first  Librarian  of  the  Philadelphia  Library  Company,  in  1713. 

The  first  press  in  Rhode  Island,  was  at  Newport,  and  was  established 
by  James  Franklin.  He  had  learned  the  Art  in  England,  and  in  1713-14, 
Id  Ebode  brought  theucc  a  press  and  types,  with  which  he  commenced  in 
i.und.  1732.  g^g^Qj^^  and  printed  for  a  time  the  Boston  Gazette.  In  1721, 
he  established  the  New  England  Courant,  the  third  paper  in  the  Colony. 
The  Courant  gave  offense  to  the  Clergy  and  some  members  of  the 
Government,  who  denounced  and  attempted  to  suppress  it.  The  Pro- 
prietor was  imprisoned,  and  an  order  on  the  General  Court  obtained, 
forbidding  its  publication  until  its  contents  had  been  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Province.  It  continued  to  appear,  nevertheless,  without 
such  censorship,  but  for  some  time  was  issued  in  the  name  of  his  brother 
Benjamin,  even  after  his  removal  to  Philadelphia.  In  that  paper,  ap- 
peared some  of  the  future  philosopher's  first  essays  at  composition,  which 
at  once  excited  attention.  Not  succeeding  to  his  satisfaction  in  Boston, 
and  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  requirements  of  the  Assembly,  James 
removed  to  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  then  a  place  of  considerable  com- 
mercial importance,  and  the  second  city  in  New  England,  where  he  set 
up  hi^  ]»ress,  "under  the  Town  School  House."  In  Sepleniber,  1732,  he 
<'oiiniU'iieed  the  Illiode  Island  Gazette,  lie  died  in  1735,  after  which  the 
pri'-s  was  managed  by  his  widow,  Anne  Franklin,  assisted  by  her  daughters 
n<  compoiiitors.  She  printed  fur  the  Government,  among  other  things,  an 
editinn  of  the  Laws  of  the  Colony,  of  340  j)ages  folio.  She  also  printed 
liriens,  calicoes,  and  silks,  as  her  husband  had  previously  done  at  Boston. 
The  i)re>s  was  worked  bv  a  servant  of  the  familv.  Her  son  James,  sue- 
c»M«ied  al)out  the  year  \1^)2,  and  in  17f)8,  eslahlished  the  Newport  Mer- 
rury.  whieh  is  still  j)ublislie(i,  and  in  the  ofliee  of  which  is  to  be  seen  the 
<  riL'inal  Franklin  Press,  at  which  Benjamin  Franklin  learned  the  business 
with  his  brother. 

A  prevs  was  first  set  u])  at  Providence,  in  1702,  by  Wilh'am  Go<ldard, 
iiftz-rward  a  j)rinter  at  Pliihidelphia,  and  later  still  at  Baltimore.  He 
<'"nirn»'nced  the  same  year  the  Providence  Gazette  and  Country  Journal, 
which  was  lr)ng  continued,  and  became  an  influential  journal.  For  uijout 
t.*o  \i"AT<,  it  was  managed  by  Sarah  Goddard  &  Co.,  the  former  being 
hi-  mother,  and  the  Co.,  John  Carter,  who  was  subseciuently  the  }>ro- 
jT!«-''>r. 

Til"  fir-t  re^^itlent  printer  in  New  Jersey,  was  James  Parker,  a  native 
12 
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of  Woodbridge,  in  that  Province,  then  a  printer  of  New  York,  and  at 
u  K«w  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  Haven.  He  established  a  press  in  his  native 
j«n»y,  i7M.  ^Qj^Qgh  Jq  1751,  and  the  next  year  printed  a  folio  edition  of 
the  Laws  of  the  Province,  edited  by  Judge  Nevill,  which  sold  for  five 
dollars  a  volume.  He  also  published  a  monthly  Magazine,  for  about  two 
years.  In  1765,  he  removed  his  press  to  Burlington,  the  Capital,  where, 
as  already  mentioned,  Keimer,  and  Franklin  of  Philadelphia,  had  occa- 
sionally executed  Government  work.  He  returned  to  Woodbridge,  after 
completing  the  printing  of  Smith's  History  of  New  Jersey,  of  ^we  hun- 
dred and  seventy  pages,  8vo. 

New  Hampshire  received  the  art  in  1756,  from  Daniel  Fowle  of 
Boston,  who  having  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  Government  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, removed  in  July,  to  Portsmouth,  the  Capital  of  the  former 
Province,  where  he  the  same  year  published  a  newspaper,^— The  New 
Hampshire  Gazette.    He  printed  the  laws  and  other  work  for  Government. 

North  Carolina  had  two  presses  before  the  Revolution  in  1775.  The 
first  was  established  at  Newbern,  in  1754,  or  1755,  by  James  Davis. 
In  North  ^hc  PubHc  Printing  had  been  previously  done  at  Charleston. 
Caroiiua.  j^  December,  1755,  he  published  first  the  North  Carolina 
Gazette,  and  was  appointed  Postmaster  by  Franklin  and  Hunter.  He 
completed  in  1773,  an  edition  of  the  Laws  of  the  Province  pp.  580,  folio. 

In  Delaware,  a  press  was  established  in  1761,  at  Wilmington,  by  James 
Adams,  who  had  learned  the  Art  in  Londonderry,  Ireland.  The  Print- 
1d  D.'ia-  i"ff  ^or  the  Province  had  previously  been  done  at  Philadelphia, 
ware,  17(31.  ^|j(jpg  Adams  had  the  year  before  set  up  a  press  on  his  own 
account,  lie  issued  proposals  for  a  newspaper,  The  Wilmington  Courant, 
in  1702.     He  was  the  only  printer  in  Delaware,  before  1775. 

Geor^ria  was  the  last  of  the  old  States  in  which  the  art  was  practiced. 
The  Public  Printing  was  done  in  Charleston,  until  1762.     In  that  year, 
James  Johnson,  a  Scotchman,  established  a  press  at  Savannah, 
and  printed  for  Government,  by  whom  he  was  handsomely  re- 
warded,     lie  j)ublished  an  edition  of  the  laws,  and  in  1763,  commenced 
a  newspaper,  the  Georgia  Gazette,  the  only  one  before  the  Revolution. 

A  prt'ss  was  introduced  into  the  present  State  of  Vermont  in  1778,  by 
J.  P.  Spooner,  and  Timothy  Green,  printers  of  Norwich,  Connecticut, 
lu  YttTiuoat.  ^^^^  ^^^^^  erected  a  press  at  Hanover,  then  claimed  by  Vermont, 
^''^  but  now  in  Connecticut,  where  they  began  a  newspaper,  but 

that  year  removed  to  Westminster,  at  the  request  of  the  newly  organized 
Uovoi'ument  of  that  State.  They  published  in  February,  1781,  the  first 
uows^>apor  in  Vermont,  "  The  Vermont  Gazette,  or  Green  Mountian  Post- 
boy." The  press  was  removed  in  1783,  to  Windsor,  under  new  proprie- 
tors. 
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PriotiDg  is  said  to  have  been  first  practiced  in  what  is  now  the  State 
inMaioa,  ^^  Maine,  in  1780.  In  1810,  there  were  newspapers  published 
^'^'  at  six  towns,  now  within  that  State,  including  three  at  Portland. 

The  following  facts,  from  an  interesting  monograph,  by  Mr.  Moran, 
of  Philadelphia,  in  a  work  already  quoted,  which  we  insert  here  for  the 
^,jy  sake  of  unity  in  a  subject  intimately  connected  with  the  progress 
futhl^yfelt'  *"^  prosperity  of  the  country,  will  show  concisely  the  dates 
•ra  suu*.  ^ijen  the  **  Art  preservative  of  all  arts"  is  believed  to  have  been 
introduced  into  the  other  Territories  and  States  down  to  the  present  year. 
The  dates  will,  for  the  most  part,  correspond  with  the  first  issue  of  a  news- 
paper in  the  several  Territories. 

The  first  Press  in  the  territory  west  of  the  AUeghanies  was  in  Kentucky, 
in  1786;  the  second,  in  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  1793;  in  Ohio,  at  Cincinnati, — 
then  only  a  trading-post, — in  1795.'  In  1811,  the  art  was  first  practiced  in 
what  is  now  the  State  of  Indiana;  in  Louisiana,  by  the  French,  in  1704,  but 
little  was  done  there  before  1803,  when  the  territory  was  ceded  to  the  United 
States,  at  which  time  there  was  but  one  press  there.  In  1810,  there  were  about 
ten.  Missouri  had  a  Press  in  1810  ;'  Michigan,  in  1810  ;  Mississippi,  in  1809  ; 
Alabama,  in  1812.  There  was  one  in  Arkansas  as  early  as  1825.  The  first  in 
Illinois,  was  at  Kaskaskia,  established  by  Matthew  Duncan,  in  1815.  Printing 
was  introduced  into  Wisconsin,  in  1827,  by  General  Ellis,  who,  having  no 
Press,  used  a  planer  and  mallet,  lie  procured  a  Press  in  1833,  and  printed, 
the  same  year,  at  Qreen  Bay,  the  first  Newspaper  in  Wisconsin.^ 

(li   It  i*   Ftatod  in   Hazard's  Rej^i.-ter  of  jitatod   to   hnvo   started,  in   July,  ISOS,  the 

Pi  riri««\lvania  (i.  1!^1  ),  that  the  first  ncw.-fa-  first  i>npor  in   St.   Louis,  and   the  first  west 

j.«r  «c-t  of  the  Allef;hanic«>  was  the  "  Pitt!*-  of  the  Mi.-sis.-ipiii.     It  was  the  Mi>>oiiri  Ga- 

bur^;  <f:itutte,"  ipfued  hy  John   Scull,  V.fi\.,  ictto,  now  cdntinued  in  the  Missouri  llepub- 

iu«»re    than    forty    years    before    his    death,  litan    of    that    city.      lie    had    previously 

whi»h    was  in   1^2X.     That  would  ^ivo    an  worked  for  Matthew  Carey,  in  Philadelphia, 

«ar:itr -late  than  that  «»f  the  Press  at  Knox-  on  the  fir.-t  <[uarto  Pihlo  published   in  the 

tiIIh.     An  early  Pittsburg  Directory,  ^ivcs  United  States,  in   the   En<jlish  lan;;uage,  as 

17*»3   %i   the   date   of    Scull's    paper.       I)r.  he  wa>.  accu-t<>mcd  to  relate.     The  Laws  of 

Drake,  in  his  View  of  Cincinnati.  ;:ive<  N<.-  Louisiana  (Territory),  printed  in   the  same 

vt-rnbiT   yth,  170.">,  as   the   date   of  the  fir'^t  year  in  St.  Louis,  was  the  firht  book  jtrinted 

ju^'l.enti'  n   t>f  the    Centincl    of  the    North-  we«t  of  the  Missi^^ippi. 

Wej-t   T-rrit'TV,"  by   William  Ma.\we!l,   in         (.'5)  The    Milwaukio    Sentinel    ^ivcs    tho 

i:,  that  city  :   whi<'h    paper,    he   states,  was  names  of  <»ne  hundre<l  and  one  ncw<.p;ii)er«^ 

X\.T  flr.'t    publi.-he'i    north   of  the  (Hii...  and  Eii<rli>h  and  tJerman,  now  published  in  Wis- 

x\.f  tl.ir  i  or  fourth  we-t   of  the  mountain**,  oon^in.     Their  aiji^re-^atc  circulation  i-  over 

I:  n-*-  a   !ia!f  ^heet.  royal   quarto   «i7e,  «n<l,  SC.OOO,  and    it    s.'id   that  the    three   «»r    four 

in  17'."'i.  wan  purrha«!ed  by  Edward  Fre.-man,  million    eopits,   that  form    the  ^raud    ti>tal 

wf  •.  '•i,ftr.;:ed   the  name  to  the  *'  Freeman's  every  year,  ar»«  printed  (»n  n'at'-ria!  made  io 

JfttxTu.A."      It    was    that    year    printed    on  the  State.  — four  fifths  «.f  all  the  p  ip«r  bt-in^ 

I  aj«r  made  in  the  vicinity.  manufaetured   in   Wisconsin.      The  «'ireula- 

2     In    Kdw-irU'    ••  (ireat    We-«t,  and    her  tion  ju!»t    menti«incd.  is    about  e.jual   to  the 

M'tr- poll*,     St.     Louis,"    Jo«eph     Charles,  entire  newspapi-r  circulation   of   tiie   \«  hul« 

tiLwtc  «ou  WEI  lately  shot   by  Thornton,  ia  UuioD,  as  accurately  estimated,  in  178S. 
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The  art  was  practiced  in  Texas,  bj  the  Spaniards,  as  early  as  1760 ;  and 
by  Americans,  abont  1829. 

In  Iowa,  printing  was  introduced  by  W.  C.  Connell,  in  1836.  In  1832,  Iowa 
was  nearly  a  wilderness,  and  the  first  house  was  that  year  built  in  that  part 
of  the  State,  near  Davenport,  which  is  now  noted  for  its  commerce,  and  no  less 
than  three  daily  papers. 

Printiug  was  first  executed  in  Minnesota,  April  28th,  1849.  A  newspaper 
was  started  in  that  Territory  the  year  before,  when  there  was  not  a  village  in 
it ;  but  it  was  printed  at  Cinciunati,  and  published  at  St.  Paul,  April  27,  1849. 
Seven  years  afterward  there  were  four  printing  offices  in  St.  Paul  alone,  and 
three  daily  journals,  while  there  were  no  less  than  thirty-one  newspapers  in 
the  Territory. 

The  Mexicans  are  believed  to  have  attempted  printing  in  California,  prior 
to  1846  ;  but  there  is  no  certain  evidence  of  it.  Tlie  first  regular  printing  exe- 
cuted there  seems  to  have  been  at  Monterey,  on  August  15th,  1846.'  The 
Mormons  began'  printing  at  Salt  Lake,  in  1848.  It  was  practiced  in  Oregon  a 
year  or  two  before  that.'  Nebraska  and  Kansas  each  had  a  Press  in  1854. 
Now  (1859)  there  are  no  fewer  than  twenty  different  newspapers  in  that  Terri- 
tory. Yet  the  whole  territory  west  of  the  Alleghanies  to  the  Pacific,  was  a 
dense  impenetrable  wilderness  in  1780  ;  and  within  the  memory  of  living  men, 
there  was  not  a  permanent  white  settlement  north  of  the  Ohio,  from  the  Wa- 
bash to  the  Pacific. "3 

It 'will  be  seen,  by  the  foregoing  record,  how  closely,  in  this  country, 
the  Press  has  followed  upon  the  track  of  the  pioneer,  and,  in  some  cases, 
almost  outstripped  civilization  in  its  westward  march.  More  recently  still, 
the  Printing  press  has  penetrated  the  deGles  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  having  established  itself  upon  the  very  highest  summit  of  that  moun- 
tain barrier,  now  sends  forth  its  weekly  intelligence  from  the  remote 
mining  region  of  Pikers  Peak.  The  Rocky  Moimtain  Gold  Reporter^ 
published  "at  Mountain  City,  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,"  was  commenced 
in  August,  of  the  present  year  (1859),  by  Mr.  Thomas  Gibson.  This 
constant  extension  of  the  labors  of  the  Press,  with  the  rapid  advance  of 
of  new  settlements,  compared  with  the  slow  introduction  of  the  art  in 

(1)  The  Editor  of  tho  New  York  Tribune  (at  Oregon  City,  from  April  to  December, 
states,  that  there  are  now  between  ninety  1848),  was  presented  by  the  Editor,  Geo.  L. 
And  one  hundred  periodicals  published  in  Curry,  to  the  N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc,  in  June, 
Oalifornift,  of  which,  about  one-third  are  1851.  It  was  printed  on  a  wooden  Prej«8 
issued  from  San  Francisco.  Thirty-one  of  of  homo  invention,  and  with  a  font  of 
the  forty-five  counties  in  the  State  have  French  type.  The  type  was  deficient  in  the 
each  one  or  more  journals.  Three  are  print-  letters  A,  tp  and  y,  which  were  severally  con- 
ed in  French,  two  in  Spanish,  one  in  Qer-  structed  out  of  b,  m  and  a*.  The  paper  was 
man,  and  at  least  one  in  Chinese.  Six  are  discontinued  on  the  "  breaking  out"  of  tho 
devoted  to  Religion,  two  to  Agriculture,  mines,  and  had  not,  at  that  date,  been  re- 
nine  or  ten  to  Literature,  Mining,  Medi-  newed. 

cine,  etc.  (3)  Trobner's  Guide  to  American  Litcra- 

(2)  A  complete  set  of  the  '^  Oregon  Free    ture.    London,  1859. 
Presfl,"  the  first  published  in  that  Territory 
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some  countries,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  American  progress. 
It  illustrates  the  close  relationship  that  subsists  between  free  institutions 
and  the  spread  of  intelligence,  and  especially  the  importance  of  the  fullest 
legitimate  freedom  to  the  great  instructor,  the  Printing  press. 

Examples  of  the  blighting  influence  of  despotism,  whether  religious  or 
secular,  and  of  revolution,  upon  the  growth  of  literature,  and  of  the  art  which 
is  its  chief  conservator  and  hand-maid,  are  numerous.  We  need  only  refer 
to  the  Spanish  colonies  on  this  Continent.  In  the  provinces  of  Mexico  and 
Peru,  printing  was  introduced  and  practiced  some  years  before  there  was 
a  permanent  English  settlement  upon  this  Continent ;  but  governmental 
restrictions,  religious  espionage,  and  revolutionary  changes,  effectually 
prevented  any  vigorous  exercise  of  the  art.  It  is  only  the  present  year, 
as  we  are  informed,  when  this  great  civilizer  has  rested  upon  the  farther 
confines  of  civilization  upon  this  Continent,  that  the  first  Arab  newspaper 
ever  printed  in  the  Turkish  empire,  outside  of  Constantinople,  has  been 
commenced  at  Beyrout.  Seventy-five  years  have  elapsed  since  j)riiiting 
was  introduced  into  the  Ottoman  Capital,  which,  long  before  the  time  of 
its  invention, — while  European  art  and  learning  were  buried  in  Gothic 
darkness,  and  a  Western  Continent  was  undreamed  of, — was  the  magnifi- 
cent seat  of  every  elegance  in  manners  and  the  arts.  We  have  ah'eady 
seen  how  its  progress  in  our  country  compares  with  that  of  printing  in 
England,  the  only  country  which  has  shown  a  commensurate  api>reciation 
of  the  art,  and  where  the  conditions  have  been  comparatively  favorable 
l.»  ii>  d('Vt*luj»nient. 

Tli».'rc  arc  few  namrs  or  cntorprises  connected  with  the  Coloni:i]  Press, 
d.'-erviiig  of  ninre  ]iunora'>K  mention  than  that  of  the  publisher  of  Lu- 
ther's (m  rman  l>il»!e,  i)rinted  at  Gerniantown,  in  Pennsylvania, 

T  •  •    '  r  « t 

«,  ir...'  Hi-  in  1743.  It  was  the  lir.-t  l>il)le  printed  for  the  Euro})ean  popu- 
^  .  -'liitr  laliun  in  the  AiinTJcan  Colonies,  and  was  "a  singular  achieve- 
nient  of  the  zral,  industry  and  })er>everancc,  through  good  re- 
j)'.»rt  and  evil  report,  of  rniiisTi>rnKK  Savu,  who  became  a  printer  with 
tiie  nuljle  view  of  bupplying  his  cnunlrymen  with  co}>ies  of  the  Word  of 
<fo<i."  Sanr  (or  Sower,  as  it  is  in  tlio  (ierman  ant!  English  imprints 
r*  -iMM'tivtly;  was  of  that  valuable  class  of  (Jerman  Protestants  who,  at 
dillVrent  times  since  the  arrival  of  i*enn,  have  peopled  Philadelphia,  Ger- 
m;irit«r.vn,  Lancaster,  aiid  other  portions  of  Pennsylvania,  and  to  a  firm 
atta«'!iment  to  their  religion,  have  added  an  amount  of  .skill  and  industry 
in  many  of  the  arts,  not  exceeded  by  any  class  in  the  country. 

Tlie  first  |>a})er-mill  creeled  in  the  A njrio- American  Colonit'swas  built  by 
on*'  (»f  th**-e,  at  a  period  nearly  co-eval  with  the  first  manufacture  of  white 
)iaper  in  England,  and  others  were  c»)mmenceil  not  long  after,  whi<-h  sup- 
plied the  first  printers  of  Philadelphia  with  much  of  the  material  used  by 
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them.  Like  many  of  the  early  settlers  of  New  England,  a  number  of 
these,  moreover,  possessed  scholastic  attainments  which  were  highly  re- 
spectable, and  they  were  not  likely  to  overlook  the  educational  advan- 
tages of  the  Press.  But  printing-types  were  then  altogether  imported  from 
abroad.  The  expense  and  delay  in  procuring  these  for  any  considerable 
undertaking,  induced  Sower,  in  order  to  carry  out  his  benevolent  purpose 
of  supplying  the  Scriptures  to  his  countrymen, — many  of  whom,  as  he 
states  in  a  letter  to  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  were  ill-supplied  with 
Bibles, — to  commence  the  manufacture  of  types  and  of  printing-ink  for 
his  own  use.  He  cast  several  fonts  of  type  for  himself  and  others,  and 
the  anvil  on  which  he  forged  the  matrices  is  still  shown  at  Germantown. 
The  first  "Jamb-stoves"  made  in  America  were,  also,  cast  for  him,  and 
were  still  in  use  fifty  years  ago.  His  manufactory,  which  produced  types 
of  the  Gothic  or  German  character,  was  the  first  type-foundry  in  America, 
it  is  believed,  and  has  its  lineal  representative  in  Philadelphia  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  Sower  had  commenced  printing  about  the  year  1735,  in  which 
year  he  began  the  publication  of  a  Quarterly  Journal,  in  the  German  lan- 
guage, the  first  publication  of  the  kind  in  a  foreign  tongue  in  this  country. 
It  was  afterward  changed  to  a  monthly,  and,  after  1744,  to  a  weekly 
paper,  The  Germantown  Gazette,  and  was  continued  by  his  son,  until  the 
Revolutionary  War.  A  complete  file  of  the  first  German  paper  in  this 
country,  where  they  are  now  so  numerous,  is  still  preserved  as  a  precious 
heirloom  by  one  of  the  descendants  of  the  publisher.  Sower  also  pub- 
lished the  first  German  Almanac  in  Pennsylvania,  and  extracts  from  the 
Laws  of  the  founder,  translated  into  German,  for  the  use  of  his  country- 
men. 

In  1743,  after  three  years  labor  upon  the  work,  the  German  Bible  in 
quarto  form,  of  1272  pages,  was  completed  and  published  by  him.  It 
was  by  far  the  heaviest  publication  which  had  yet  been  issued  from  the 
press  in  Pennsylvania,  and  was  not  equaled  for  many  years  after.  This 
undertaking  was  worthily  concluded  by  offering  the  volumes  at  a  moder- 
ate price,  and  by  distributing  them  gratuitously,  or  at  a  merely  nominal 
cost,  to  the  poor.  "  The  price  of  our  newly-finished  Bible,"  says  the 
publisher,  "  in  plain  binding,  with  a  clasp,  will  be  eighteen  shillings ;  but 
to  the  poor  and  needy  we  have  no  price.*'  His  son  Christopher  con- 
tinued and  enlarged  the  business  of  his  father  in  its  several  branches,  and 
in  1762  issued  a  second  edition  of  the  quarto  Bible  of  2000  copies,  and 
a  third  edition,  of  3000,  in  1776.  The  book  manufactory  of  Christopher 
Sower  the  second,  was  for  many  years  by  far  the  most  extensive  in  the 
British  American  Colonies.  It  employed  several  binderies,  a  paper-mill, 
an  ink  manufactory,  and  a  foundry  for  German  and  English  types. 

The  exclusive  privilege,  long  enjoyed  by  the  Universities  in  Great 
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Britain — and  we  believe  not  yet  annulled — of  printing  the  English  Scrip- 
The  first  tares,  had  probably  deterred  the  American  printers  and  pub- 
Bibk^?!'*  lishers  from  engaging  in  their  publication.  About  the  year 
EngiisiL  1752,  intermediate  between  the  first  and  second  issues  of  Sow- 
er's Bible,  an  edition  of  the  English  Scriptures,  in  small  4to.,  was  pri- 
vately carried  through  the  press  in  Boston.  It  was  printed  by  Kneeland 
and  Green,  the  former  the  publisher  of  the  New  England  Journal,  the 
fourth  newspaper  in  the  Colony,  and  the  second  undertaken  by  a  printer. 
Green  was  the  son  and  afterward  the  successor  of  Timothy  Green,  the 
second  printer  of  Connecticut.  This  first  American  edition  of  the  Bible 
in  the  English  language  was  chiefly  made  for  Daniel  Uenchman,  of  Bos- 
ton, the  most  enterprising  bookseller  of  British  America  before  the  Revo- 
lution. His  place  of  business  was  on  Cornhill,  at  the  corner  of  King- 
street,  where  he  furnished  much  employment  to  the  Boston  printers,  and 
even  those  of  London.  He  built  also  the  first  paper-mill  in  New  England. 
To  avoid  the  risk  of  prosecution  by  those  in  England,  who  printed  cum 
privilegiOj  the  book  had  the  London  imprint  of  the  copy  from  which  it 
was  made,  viz.  :  "  London :  Printed  by  Mark  Baskett,  Printer  to  the 
King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty."  The  edition  consisted  only  of  seven  or 
eight  hundred  copies ;  and,  having  a  Loudon  imprint,  and  close  resem- 
blance in  typography  to  the  English  editions,  the  fad  of  its  publication 
has  been  generally  overlooked.  But  Thomas,  who  was  an  apprentice  in 
Buston  a  few  years  after,  heard  the  compositors  of  the  work  speak  of  it ; 
and  Guvernor  Hancock,  a  relative  of  Henchman,  owned  a  copy  of  it,  and 
related  the  circinnstanoes. 

A  duodecimo  impression  of  the  Now  Testament  was  soon  after  printed 
in  like  manner  for  the  siiine  parties,  by  Rogers  &  Fowle,  and,  like  the 
Bible,  was  well  executed.' 

(1,1   In    17S1,  Ili^bort  Aitkin,  by  (jrder  of  autburize  him   to  publish  this  rocommendn- 

C'-n^'rvs?,  {irintc-J,  in  muuII  ilu-xkiinio  form  ti<»n  in  llie  manner  he  .^hall   think   itropcr." 

an  I   brwier  type,  what    haj;  brm   cal]*"*!  tho  The   entire  work   was   exeeutoil    (hiring  the 

fir«t    Am»»rican    I'.iblu   in    the    Kn^'lish   Ian-  troublou.«<   times    of    the    Revolution;    nn<I, 

;nia;;i'.     The  execution  of  the  wt>rk   having  ai)art  from  the  limited  faeililies  f«»r  printing 

b«  ..n   approved  by  l^.ctur.-  White  and   l)uf-  at  that  perit>d,  the  i)rinter   ia   paid,  on    ono 

f.-!d.  Cbiiplain-,  ('..ngr««?  pa.-ed  the  folb.w-  oroa-ion,  in  the  mid.-l  of  his  work,  to  havo 

in/  f.-  -liiti-^.n:  "  That  the  Tnitcd  States,  in  been  obliged  to  remove  his  tyj.e  and   n\at<»- 

r.n-re--    nvcmble.l.    hi-hly    approve    tho  rials  out  of  the  city.  an<l  to  bury  tlu-m  under 

p.'.u-  and  laudable  undertaking  of  Mr.  Ait-  a   barn,  to  j:avo  them  from  des-truetion    by 

k  li  a-   -ub.-crvient  to  tho  interests  uf   rdi-  the  Iirili^ll  s.ddiers.     •' Under  all   the.-e  di-*- 

g  -.r,.  a-  wvll  as  an  in-taio-e  ..f  the  pr-.-re^s  ad\ antage.-,"    says    the    rhiladeii-hia    Freo- 

'f  art-  in  this  cr.untry  ;  and  being  sati^fled,  man*.-  Journal  of  that  day,  "a  e.anph-te  and 

fr  m  the  a>.«,ve  report,  of  his  care  and  aeeu-  accurate  and  an  elegant  edition  of  the  Hiblo 

ri'-y  in   the  execution  of  tho  work,  they  re-  ^ns    i.ublj>hed    in    thin   very   city,    in    four 

r.-mmt-nd  thi- edition  of  tlio  Uible  to  the  in-  y.-ars    fr'-m    the   tijue   of  the  ovaeiintion   by 

babtlmnts  of  the  United  Sutes,  and  hereby  ^\^^.  iJriti.-h.     The  very  j"'!"''  il»:*«    liai*  re- 
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the  press  and  the  pulpit,  that  in  lllb,  **  it  was  determined  to  employ  these 
two  powerful  instruments  of  revolution,  printing  and  preaching,  to  operate 
on  the  minds  of  the  Canadians.  A  complete  apparatus  for  printing,  to- 
gether with  a  printer  and  a  clergyman,  were  therefore  sent  into  Canada."* 
The  Boston  Gazette,  the  third  known  by  that  name,  since  1119,  was 
regarded  as  the  oracle  of  the  disaffected  party.  Journals  ou  both  sides 
experienced  the  hostility  of  the  parties  to  which  they  happened  to  be 
opposed,  and  nearly  all  literature,  but  that  of  a  political  character,  was 
obscured  in  the  gloom  and  ferment  of  the  times.  But  the  occasion  de- 
veloped more  remarkable  qualities,  and  more  numerous  instances  of 
energy,  ability,  and  patriotism  in  spheres  of  private  exertion,  as  well  as 
in  the  Senate  and  the  Camp,  than  any  equal  portion  of  our  history.* 

It  was  amid  the  exciting  events  which  accompanied  the  proclamation 
of  the  Stamp  Act  in  America,  that  Isaiah  Thobias,  whom  an  intelligent 
French  traveler  styled  the  Didot  of  America,  the  able  and  diligent  his- 
torian of  this  department  of  American  industry,  and  for  many  years  the 
most  enterprising  member  of  the  trade,  first  entered  upon  life  as  an  inde- 
pendent printer.  His  success  in  business  was  entirely  the  reward  of  his 
own  exertions.' 

The  first  journal  published  in  the  country,  which  possessed  anything  of 
a  literary  character,  was  the  "  General  Magazine  and  Historical  Chronicle 
for  all  the  British  plantations  in  America,"  a  duodecimo  monthly 
American  magaziuc,  printed  and  edited  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  first 
published  in  January,  1741,  at  twelve  shillings  a  year.  It  was 
continued  only  about  six  months.*  A  few  weeks  after,  another  monthly 
of  48  pages  8vo.,  called  the  American  Magazine,  was  started  in  opposi- 
tion by  John  Welbe,  but  did  not  survive. 

Another  monthly  magazine,  with  the  title  of  The  American  Magazine, 
was  begun  in  1769,  in  Philadelphia,  by  Lewis  Nichola,  containing  forty- 
eight  pages.  To  this  magazine  were  subjoined  the  first  published  Trans- 
actions of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  founded  chiefly  by  the 
agency  of  Franklin,  and  of  which  Nichola  was  a  member.     He  was  the 

(1)  History  of  American  Revolution.  vontors.     This  was  the   forerunner  of  the 

(2)  A  paper  was  established  in  Charleston,     Act  of  1790. 

South  Carolina,  in  November,  1765,  in  ex-  (3)  A  sketch  of  his  life  and  career  may  bo 
press  opposition  to  the  Parliamentary  Stamp  found  in  the  2d  vol.  of  his  Hist,  of  Printing. 
Act  for  the  Colonies,  and  was  generally  (4)  The  firiit  periodical  in  England,  bear- 
patronized.  By  an  Act  of  Assembly  in  that  ing  the  name  of  a  Magazine,  was  published 
Province  in  1784,  for  the  encouragement  of  in  London,  in  1731,  by  Edward  Cave.  It 
the  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  Copyright  of  was  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  so  long  at 
Books  was  secured  for  the  authors,  as  the  the  head  of  the  periodical  works  of  that 
benefits  of  novel  machines  were  to  the  in-  country. 
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author  of  two  or  three  treatises  on  the  military  art,  published  in  Phila- 
delphia at  the  time  of  the  Kevolution.  Only  one  volume  of  the  magazine 
was  published. 

The  fourth  English  newspaper  established  in  Philadelphia,  was  the 
Pennsylvania  Chronicle  and  Universal  Advertiser,  which  was  the  first 
paper  in  the  British  Colonies  with  four  columns  to  a  page. 

The  first  daily  paper  in  America,  was  the  Pennsylvania  Packet  or 

General  Advertiser,  commenced  in  Philadelphia,  November,  1771,  by 

John  Dunlap,  as  a  weekly.     It  was  sold  in  1783,  to  D.  C. 

Tint  111 

AmPThctLa     Claypoolc,  who,  about  a  year  after,  converted  it  into  a  daily, 

and  it  became  a  profitable  concern.  *   The  year  following  F.  Child 

&  Co.  published  the  New  York  Daily  Advertiser,  the  first  of  the  kind 

in  that  city.     A  daily  evening   paper,  the  Philadelphia  Gazette  was 

established  in  Philadelphia  in  1788,  by  Saranel  Relf 

\^In  1775,  there  were  nine  newspapers  in  Pennsylvania,  of  which  six  in 

/"Tbglish  and  one  in  German  were  published  in  Philadelphia,  one  in  German 

at  Germantown,  and  one  in  English  and  German  at  Lancaster. 

At  the  beginning  of  that  year,  there  were  seven  papers  published  in 
Massachusetts,  of  which  five  were  at  Boston,  one  at  Salem,  and  one  at 
Newburyport.  There  were  four  in  Connecticut,  at  the  same  time,  New 
London,  New  Haven,  Hartford,  and  Norwich,  having  each,  one.  There 
were  two  in  Rhode  Island :  one  at  Providence,  and  one  at  Newport. 
There  was  also  a  newspaper  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire;  making  in 
all,  tilirteen  in  New  Eiif^laiid. 

Ill  the  Province  of  New  York,  there  were  then  published  four  papers, 
thrtM.'  in  the  city,  and  one  at  Albany.  In  Maryland,  there  were  two,  at 
Annapolis  and  Baltimore  respectively.  There  were  also  two  in  Virginia, 
both  at  Williamsburg  :  two  in  North  Carolina,  at  Wilmington  and  New- 
bern  ;  three  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  one  at  Savannah,  in  Geor- 
gia ;  making  thirty-seven  newspapers  in  the  Colonies  now  comprised  in 
the  T'nited  States.  There  was  at  the  same  time  a  newspaper  at  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  one  at  (>uel)ec,  in  Canada.  None  of  the  other  Pro- 
\in«ts,  as  yet,  j)0ssessed  a  newspaper.  Tlic  entire  number  of  periodicals 
wliii-h  had  been  commenced  in  the  Colotiics  between  1704,  and  1775,  was 
FcHivtliing  less  than  one  hundred,  of  which  about  three-fourths  were  ncws- 
j»aper  sheet»j,  and  tlie  balance  ])arto()k  more  of  the  character  of  Magazines. 
About  twentv-two  of  these  were  bctrun  in  Massachusetts;  fourteen  in  the 
Other  New  England  States ;  about  twenty-two  in  Pennsylvania ;  sixteen 

(1      T'>   Mr.  (^'layi  <ir»lc,  Washinirt'in,  at  a  thr<'iij;li    Mm-'n*.    Thmnas    A   Son^,   to  Mr, 

latt-r  I  vri'.'I,  pre'eiitO'I  tho  «»ri>:in;il  innnu-  L«Miruix  «»f  Nrw  Yi»rk,  for  over  $2000.   (PAi- 

prr  j.t  «'"|'y  i.f  hi*   Farowfil  A'Mrr.-g,  ^»hi««h  huitlj.hin    and    it»    Mauv/ticturrs,   hy   E.   T. 

^  w»#  Ifctely  »ol'i  ID  this  city  lij  hi.-  exfculurs*  Free»llcy,  p.  IfiS.) 
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in  New  York ;  and  twenty-two  in  the  other  Provinces  now  within  the 
Union.^C 

Many  of  these  had  but  a  brief  existence,  while  others  attained  to  a 
respectable  age,  and  exerted  considerable  influence  upon  the  popular 
mind,  in  literature  and  politics.  Various  causes  contributed  to  render  the 
publication  of  a  newspaper  one  of  doubtful  remuneration.  The  scarcity 
and  high  cost  of  materials,  such  as  presses,  type,  paper  and  ink,  which 
were  chiefly  imported,  and  the  high  price  of  labor,  were  serious  obstacles 
at  a  time  when  capital  was  far  from  abundant.  The  circulation  which 
they  could  secure  under  the  best  management  was  limited,  when  popula- 
tion was  sparse,  and  taste  and  leisure  for  reading,  less  general.  And  in 
regard  to  newspapers,  the  great  source  of  present  emolument  from  adver- 
tisements was  for  a  long  period  scarcely  depended  upon.  Its  advantages 
were  then  neither  apprehended  by  the  business  community,  nor  the  art 
of  attractive  display  at  all  understood  by  the  compositor.  The  first 
advertisements  were  confusedly  mingled  with  the  reading  matter,  from 
which  they  were  not  even  separated  by  lines.  Nor  were  they  so  separated 
from  one  another.  Some  of  the  early  papers  continued  to  be  published 
for  years  with  the  smallest  possible  advertising  patronage. 
yNi  September,  1777,  Congress  ordered  Major-General  Armstrong  to 
remove  "all  the  printing-presses  and  types  in  the  city  and  inGermantown 
to  secure  places  in  the  country,  excepting  Mr.  Bradford's  press  in  this 
city,  with  English  types."  After  its  flight  to  Yorktown,  in  the  same 
year,  Congress  ordered  the  speedy  erection  of  a  printing-press  in  that 
place,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  to  the  public  the  intelligence  received 
from  time  to  time.  -  Many  of  the  printers  were  great  suflerers  in  the  gen- 
eral ruin  which  overtook  such  numbers  during  the  contest.  They  were 
compelled  to  escape,  with  their  effects  and  apparatus,  to  places  of  security 
in  the  country,  where  they  either  prosecuted  their  business  at  the  greatest 
disadvantage,  or  abandoned  it  altogether.  Those  who  were  exposed  to 
the  hostilities  of  the  two  contending  parties,  were  often  visited  with  the 
resentment  which  could  not  reach  the  writers  for  whom  they  printed. 
Their  estates  were  confiscated,  and  sometimes  personal  violence  or  insult 
was  incurred. 

>  The  number  of  printing-presses  in  the  country  before  the  Hevolution  is 
believed  to  have  been  about  forty.  The  number  of  works  printed  up  to 
that  time  cannot,  probably,  be  now  ascertained.  The  Philadelphia  Li- 
brary contains  as  many  as  four  hundred  and  fifty-nine  works  printed  in 
that  city  previous  to  the  Revolution  :  of  these,  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  are  original  books  or  pamphlets,  and  thirty-four  are  re-prints  of 
foreign  books  and  pamphlets.  As  many  were,  doubtless,  printed  which 
were  not  obtained  for  the  Library,  an  addition  of  one-third, — making  an 
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aggregate  of  six  hundred  publications  for  the  Proyince  during  the  whole 
period, — has  been  considered  a  moderate  estimate. ' 

After  the  establishment  of  Independence,  when  printing  materials  began 
to  be  manufactured  more  generally  in  this  country,  public  journals  were 
rapidly  multiplied.  A  careful  estimate,  made  in  1788,  placed  the  number 
of  newspapers  issued  weekly  at  about  seventy-seven  thousand  copies,  or 
upward  of  four  millions  annually,  worth,  at  four  cents  each,  one  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand  dollars.  Of  the  weekly  issues,  upward  of  thirty  thou- 
sand were  supposed  to  be  printed  in  New  England.* 

One  of  the  most  enterprising  printers  and  booksellers  in  the  country, 
after  the  Peace,  was  Matthew  Carey,  who — having  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  persons  in  power,  for  some  publication  in  Ireland — came  to 
America,  and  established  himself  in  Philadelphia.  The  American  Mu- 
seum, a  periodical  conducted  by  him  with  much  ability,  was  highly  instru- 
mental in  calling  public  attention  to  the  subject  of  American  Manufac- 
tures, as  well  as  to  literature  and  politics.  Few  men  have  labored  with  more 
zeal  to  promote  the  industrial  interests  of  the  country.  He  is  entitled, 
also,  to  the  credit  of  having  been  the  publisher  of  the  first  quarto  Bible, 
from  standing  type,  issued  in  the  United  States,  and  it  was  principally 
through  his  agency  that  the  system  of  annual  book  fairs,  or  Trade  Sales, 
was  introduced,  in  imitation  of  the  periodical  book  fairs  of  Europe,  which 
have  done  so  much  in  enlarging  the  market  area  for  surplus  stock  and 
facilitating  acquaintance  between  publishers  and  booksellers. 

Ill  the  Colonial  period  of  our  history,  the  printers,  very  generally  in- 
deed, combined  with  their  business  of  priming,  that  also  of  book  selling, 
J.  ,  ,,  ,1  as  (lid  Caxton  and  other  early  printers,  and  often  that  also  of 
i»  I... i.»r-.  |,Q(,i^  ijindinpr.  Tiie  small  oceupation,  in  many  instances,  fur- 
nished for  tlie  ])ress,  beyond  the  irregular  supply  of  work  for  the  local 
^'overnnjont,  often  compelled  the  printer  to  eke  out  a  livelihood  by  other 
m<an>,  of  which  a  book  and  stationery  shop  was  the  most  eligible. 
Many  <-ombined  with  the  proper  stock  of  such  an  establishment,  a  small 
a>^t»rtiiient  of  jrroceries  or  fancy  articles.  Others  were  extensive  dealers 
a!r'»  in  ^».Mieral  merchandise,  and  imported  books,  as  well  as  other  Kuro- 
jaan  L'oods.  Many  others,  who  commenced  as  booksellers  and  publishers, 
as  their  means  enabled  them,  established  Printing-presses  in  connection 
with  their  other  business,  and,  in  time,  devoted  their  attention  exclusively 
to  printinir.     The  business  of  the  bookseller  has  ever  been  a  profitable 

1,    M''in.  Hi«t.  Poc.  Pcnna.,  i.  100.  cal«  amountiMl  to  2Sno,  with  an  avornge  cir- 

(2     M'»r»».**»   Iniv.  Cicog.,  o»l.  ITl'C,  vol.  i.  culation  of  ITSf),  an«l  tlio  agj^rcijate    of    tho 

ji.  .'ilO. — Tlif  nun)>»rr  of  newspaper?  publish-  copies  print«'<i    annually,  was    422,700.000. 

fi  in  ihtf  rriion  Id  1^10,  waa  36s  ;  in  1828,  Tho  ncwiipapcr  e!<tHt>li{ibmoDta  Id   England, 

fc02      It.  l^.'iO,  llic  Dcwrpapcrs  and  pvriodi-  in  IsOS,  uuiubcrcd  UJ. 
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one  in  America,  and  many  of  tbe  early  dealers  in  books,  in  the  principal 
cities,  accumulated  extensive  stocks  for  the  times  in  which  they  lived,  and 
acquired  wealth  and  station.  The  books  imported  were  seldom  of  a  costly 
or  rare  description,  bat  were  of  the  practical  and  useful  class,  which  best 
suited  the  limited  means  and  less  profound  inquiries  of  a  young  country 
compelled  to  turn  its  mental  labor  to  immediate  account.  Books  on  law, 
medicine,  history,  and  the  less  abstruse  branches  of  science  and  on  gen- 
eral knowledge,  constituted  the  staple  of  Colonial  book  stores. 

The  number  of  booksellers,  whose  names  are  recorded  by  Thomas  as 
having  carried  on  business  in  Boston  before  the  year  1775,  is  ninety- two; 
and  in  other  parts  of  New  England,  during  the  same  time,  there  were 
about  eighteen  engaged  in  the  business.  In  New  York,  there  were  about 
a  dozen  whose  names  are  given.  In  Philadelphia  there  were  thirty-eight, 
and  two  at  Germantown,  and  two  at  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania.  There 
was  one  at  Annapolis,  Maryland ;  three  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina ; 
and  one  at  Savannah,  Georgia.  His  list  of  booksellers  outside  of  Massa- 
chusetts, he  states,  however,  was  not  complete.  Of  those  enumerated  in 
Boston  and  the  other  large  towns,  seldom  more  than  two  or  three  carried 
on  the  business  at  the  same  time.  Among  the  most  noted  and  enterpris- 
ing of  the  trade  in  Boston,  was  Samuel  Phillips  (1680),  "At  the  Brick- 
Shop,  at  the  west-end  of  the  Town-House,"  who  was  a  large  dealer,  and 
the  publisher  of  several  books  for  the  Boston  Press.  Dunton,  who  acted 
as  his  factor  in  London,  and  consigned  many  books  to  him,  says,  he  was 
"  very  just  and  very  thriving — young  and  witty,  and  the  most  beautiful 
man  in  the  town  of  Boston."  His  descendants  were  booksellers,  on 
Cornhill,  until  after  the  Revolution. 

We  have  stated  that  some  of  the  early  Colonial  Printers,  combined  with 
their  business  that  of  Bookbinding.     The  earliest  exercise  of  the  art,  of 
which  we  have  seen  any  notice,  was  by  John  Ratliflfe,  who  was  em- 
American     ployed  as  mentioned  on  a  former  paffe,  upon  Eliot's  Indian  Bible, 

Bookbinders.  ^     ''  i     o   »     i  » 

about  the  year  1663.  He  came  from  England  for  that  purpose. 
In  September,  1661,  the  Commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies  wrote  to 
Mr.  Usher,  who  superintended  the  printing  of  that  work,  to  demand  and 
receive  of  Mr.  Green,  the  whole  impression  of  the  New  Testament  in 
Indian,  now  finished ;  *'  and  take  care  for  the  binding  of  two  hundred  of 
them  strongly  and  as  speedily  as  may  bee  with  leather,  or  as  may  bee  most 
serviceable  for  the  Indians,  etc." 

In  the  bill  of  particulars,  rendered  by  Green  in  the  following  year,  £5 
was  accordingly  charged  for  binding  two  hundred  Testaments  at  6c?.  each. 
The  binding  was  probably  done  by  Ratliffe,  who  in  August,  1664,  wrot« 
to  the  Commissioners,  that  the  prices  he  received  were  too  low,  and  that 
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he  could  not  afford  to  bind  the  Bibles,  completed  the  year  before,  for  less 
than  38.  id.,  to  Ss.  ^d.  per  yolume.  It  appears  by  the  agent's  acconnt 
in  1669,  that  only  28.  6c/.  each  was  paid  to  Green,  for  binding  and  clasp 
ing  two  hundred  Bibles^  which  were  quarto  volumes,  of  not  less  size,  we 
may  suppose,  than  an  English  quarto,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  length  of 
the  Indian  words,  which,  as  Dr.  Mather  observed,  one  would  think  "had 
been  growing  ever  since  Babel." 

John  Ratcliffe,  is  mentioned  by  Thomas  as  a  small  bookseller  in  Boston, 
in  1682,  but  no  mention  is  made  of  him  as  a  bookbinder  at  that  time  or 
previously,  as  is  done  in  the  case  of  other  booksellers.  Nor  is  his  con- 
nection with  the  Indian  Bible  mentioned. 

Several  volumes  of  considerable  size  had  been  published  previous  to  this. 
The  Orst  edition  of  the  Psalms  appeared  in  1647,  and  was  bound  in 
parchment.  One  or  two  other  editions  had  been  issued  before  the  Bible 
was  completed ;  also  two  folio  editions  of  the  Laws,  but  by  whom  they 
were  bound,  we  are  unable  to  say.  Among  the  early  settlers,  there  were 
doubtless  bookbinders  who,  like  other  mechanics,  laid  aside  their  former 
vocation  for  more  profitable  pursuits.  A  Bookbinder  named  John  San- 
ders, took  the  freeman's  oath  in  Boston,  in  1636,  before  any  printing  was 
done  in  the  Colony. 

Of  upwards  of  ninety  booksellers  who  carried  on  business  in  Boston, 
many  of  them  in  connection  with  printing,  before  the  Revolution,  over 
thirty  had  also  binderies  attached  to  their  establishments.  A 
1  t..i.r*in  number  of  them  confined  tlieir  attention  principally  to  this 
branch.  The  Ushers,  who  were  the  first  booksellers, — one 
of  them  ten  years  before  the  publication  of  the  Bible, — may  possibly  have 
done  something  in  that  way,  but  we  have  no  evidence  of  it.  The  first 
binder  in  the  list  of  booksellers  mentioned,  is  Edinund  liavr/rr,  1CT3, 
who  dealt  but  little  in  books.  Of  those  who  chiefly  followed  the  me- 
chanical branch,  the  followinji^  are  the  principal  : 

Ji'njamin  Gray,  1710-51  at  the  "  Head  of  Town  Dock."  lie  was 
jirox'outed  for  publishinjx  a  libelous  pamphlet.  Jo.^vph  Edwards,  1723, 
••  Cnrnhill,"  a  respectable  publisher  and  binder,  over  forty  years  in  business. 
Saihanavl  lielLnap,  17:^3.  "Head  of  Scarlet  Wharf  North  p:nd.^'  Samuel 
Il'>tnnn(n),  1723-71,  a  native  of  Dorchester,  Massachusetts.  Bnnu't 
L'n'*',  1726,  "In  Anne  street,  near  the  Bridge."  Thomas  Ilamork,  1726, 
AniK*  street,  near  the  Draw  Bridge.  John  Elint,  1728,  at  the  (Jreat 
YMi\<,  Liberty  Tree,)  South  Knd,"  a  descendant  of  the  Indian  Apostle. 
Alfred  liiitler,  1729-42,  "  Lower  End  of  King  street,  near  the  Crown 
('••fT« f  House,  at  the  head  of  the  Long  Wharf,"  a  native  of  Boston,  and  an 
nppniiiice  of  Henchman.  lUrhard  Fry,  1732,  "Stationer,  Bookseller, 
Paper-maker  and  Rag  Merchant,  from  the  City  of  London,  keeps  at  Mr. 
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Thomas  Fleet's,  Printer,  at  the  Heart  and  Crown,  in  Comhill,  Boston." 
His  advertisement  in  1732,  assures  the  merchants  of  Boston,  who  had 
been  accnstomed  to  have  their  acconnt-books  from  London,  that  he  will  sell 
them  all  sorts  of  accoant-books,  done  after  the  most  acute  manner,  twenty 
per  cent,  cheaper  than  they  can  have  them  from  London.  He  states  that 
he  had  printed  and  already  sold  1200  copies  of  the ''  most  beautiful  Poems 
of  Mr.  Stephen  Duck,  the  famous  Wiltshire  Poet,"  which  was  "  a  full 
demonstration  to  him,  that  the  people  of  New  England  have  a  fine  taste 
for  good  Sense  and  polite  Learning."  Fry  appears  to  have  been  about 
the  earliest  Blank-book  manufacturer  in  Boston. 

Charles  Harrison^  1T39,  "  over  against  the  Brazen  Head  in  Cornhill," 
had  a  book-bindery  in  England.  Samuel  Eliot,  l'j;40-45,  Corn-Hill. 
His  son,  of  the  same  name,  was  afterward  an  eminent  merchant  of  Boston, 
Thomas  Rand,  1T45,  Cornhill,  and  afterward  Anne  street.  Thomas 
Levei-ett,  1753-T8,  Cornhill.  Wharton  and  Bowers,  17G1,  successors  to 
D.  Henchman,  Cornhill.  William  Lang,  17G0-75,  "at  the  Gilt  Bible," 
Marlborough  street,  a  Scotchman.  John  Hodgson,  IT 62,  "Marlborough 
street,"  bred  to  the  art  in  Scotland,  and  a  good  workman.  He  took,  in 
Rhort  hand,  the  trial  of  the  soldiers  concerned  in  the  Boston  Massacre  on 
6th  March,  mO. 

Alfred  Butler,  1164,  Cornhill,  son  of  Alfred  Butler,  before  mentioned. 
Andrew  Barclay,  1164,  "at  the  Bible  in  Cornhill," bred  a  binder  in  Scot- 
land. Jui^eph  Snelling,  1767,  "Fish  street,  corner  of  Boarded-Ally," 
John  Langdon,  1770,  "Cornhill.''  Hnirtj  Knox,  1771,  "Cornhill,'' 
afterward  Major-General.  Langdon  &  Knox,  both  served  their  appren- 
ticeship with  Wharton  d)  Boxcers,  booksellers  and  binders  on  Cornhill 
A.  Ellison,  1771,  "  Xewbury  street,"  brought  up  to  binding  in  England, 
removed  in  three  or  four  years  to  Newport,  Rhode  Island. 

Beside  the  above  Bulkeley  Emerson,  17G0,  carried  on  bookselling  and 
binding  at  Newburyport,  and  Mascol  Williams,  (1761),  at  Salem,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

We  find  no  others  mentioned  in  other  parts  of  New  England,  though 
doubtless  there  were  a  number. 

In  New  York,  among  the  booksellers,  we  meet  with  the  following  only, 
who  executed  binding  also  :  Robert  MacAlpine,  1769,  "in  Beaver  street. 
There  were  two  MacAlpines,  Walter  and  William,  who  did  a  little  in 
bookbinding  in  Boston,  a  few  years  before.  Valentine  Nutter,  1774, 
opposite  the  Coffee  House  Bridge." 

In   Philadelphia  occur,  in  the  same  relation,  the  names  of  Andrew 
Bradford,  1718,   Second   street:    Benjamin  Franklin,   1729, 

Bookbind-  -r  i      ^^     i 

iDjf 5n PhiiR. Market  street:   Joseph    Godwin,   1742,  "Second  street,  near 
Black  Horse  Alley,"  afterward  in  the  Alley,  an  Englishman  ;  J, 
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Scuppay,  1T43,  "at  the  sign  of  the  Book,  in  Strawberry  Alley."  Black 
Harry,  1T58,  "iu  Laetitia  Court,"  afterward  at  the  Bible  and  Heart,  in 
Second  street;  William  Woodhouse,  1776,  *'  in  Front  street,  near  Chestnut 
street," afterward  in  Second  street.  John  Anderton,  1768,  "at  the  London 
Book-Store,  in  Second  street."  He  was  from  England,  and  was  a  binder, 
letter-case  and  pocket-book  maker,  in  which  he  first  began  business  in 
New  York;  Robert  MacOill,  1771,  corner  of  Laetitia  Court." 

Of  the  three  Booksellers  in  Charleston,  two  at  least, —  WelU,  in  1764, 
and  James  Taylor,  1771,  both  Scotchmen, — executed  binding  with  their 
other  business. 

The  literary  character  of  the  Colonies,  was  sustained  during  the  early 
period  by  many  names  of  considerable  repute  for  learning  and  ability  in 
Beveral  departments  of  Science  and  Letters.  Of  these,  many  had  been 
educated  in  the  Universities  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent,  and  others 
not  less  distinguished,  received  their  education  in  the  infant  colleges  of  this 
country.  Some  of  these,  moreover,  were  remarkable  for  prolificacy  and 
Toluminousness.  Dr.  Cotton  Mather,  who  died  in  1727,  is  said  to  have 
been  the  author  of  no  less  than  382  books  and  tracts,  some  of  which  were 
works  of  great  labor.  His  Magnalia,  is  his  greatest  work,  though  another, 
probably  still  in  manuscript,  in  the  Library  of  the  Massachusetts'  His- 
torical Society,  is  considered  by  his  biographer,  sufficient  to  employ  half 
the  lifetime  of  an  industrious  man. 

But  the  literary  history  of  the  period  does  not  fall  within  our  province. 
We  may  mention,  however,  that  the  first  tragedy  written  and  printed  in 
America,  is  believed  to  be  "The  Prince  of  Parthia,"by  Thomas  Godfrey, 
the  son  of  the  inventor  of  the  Quadrant,  and  printed  in  quarto  at  Phila- 
delphia, in  1765.  The  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  of  which  the  first 
volume  was  published  before  the  llevolution,  bear  evidence  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  provincial  mind  in  Science  and  Philosophy,  as  well  as  in 
Letters,  and  contain  several  distinguished  names. 

In  1789,  the  BHAioihcxa  Americana,  in  contrasting  the  literary  condi- 
tion of  North  and  South  America,  said  :  "In  South  America,  little  other 
knowledcre  is  sufl*ered  to  be  proj)agated  than  what  is  conducive  to  com- 
mercial purposes,  or  tends  to  increase  the  ideal  enjoyments  of  unwieldy 
wealth  and  false  greatness.  In  North  America,  the  whole  circle  of  science 
is  occupied  by  ingenious  industry,  which  has  for  the  most  part  proved 
itself  the  successful  candidate  for  literary  fame. 

"  The  people  of  North  America,  have  now  professors  in  every  art  and 
science,  with  adequate  salaries ;  and,  whatever  I  hey  may  want  to  import, 
men  of  eminence  in  literature  are  not  of  the  number.     At  the  head  of 
13 
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their  philosophers  and  politicians,  stands  the  venerable  Franklin.  In 
the  first  class,  the  ingenious  Lorimer  must  not  be  forgotten.  In  Mathe- 
matics, the  self-taught  Rittenhouse.  In  divinity,  Weatherspoon.  In 
history,  criticism,  and  poh'cy,  the  modern  Tacitus,  (Payne.)  In  poetry, 
Barlow,  Smith,  and  Ray.  In  painting.  West.  In  law  and  oratory, — 
how  shall  I  enumerate  them  7  Take  the  first  class.  In  Georgia,  George 
Walton  ;  German  Baker,  in  Virginia;  Jennings,  in  Maryland ;  Lewis, 
Bradford,  and  Chambers,  in  Pennsylvania;  Boudinot  in  Jersey; 
Hamilton  and  Bird  in  New  York ;  Johnson  in  Connecticut,  and  Par- 
sons in  Massachusetts." 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

COLONIAL  PAPER-MILLS,  TYPE-FOUNDERIES,  AND  PRINTINGhP&ESSES. 

Ths  inaDnfactare  of  Paper  was  iutrodaced  into  England  about  the 
year  1498,  when  a  person,  named  Tate,  bnilt  a  Paper-mill  at  Dartford, 
in  Kent.  Bj  reason,  however,  in  part,  of  the  greater  abundance  and  finer 
quality  of  linen  in  use  on  the  Continent,  the  manufacture  of  Paper,  for  a 
long  period,  was  carried  on  in  greater  perfection  in  France,  Holland,  and 
Italy,  than  in  England.  During  the  seventeenth  century,  England  ob- 
tained her  chief  supply  of  Paper  from  France  and  Holland, — very  little, 
except  brown  Paper,  having  been  made  at  home  previous  to  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1688.  The  French  Protestants,  who  fled  thither  about  that  time, 
introduced  an  improved  manufacture.  In  1690  the  making  of  white 
Paper  was  first  attempted  ;  but  improvements  were  made  so  rapidly,  that 
Great  Britain  has  long  since  surpassed  all  other  nations  in  that  branch  of 
the  manufacture. 

In  America,  Paper  was  made  by  several  of  the  demi-civilized  nations, 
e-]>ecia]|y  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians,  in  considerable  perfection,  before 
the  Conquest.  The  materials  employed  by  them  were  cotton,  silk,  mul- 
btTry  bark,  and  other  fibrous  substances,  but  especially  a  species  of  palm 
called  icxofl,  and  the  maguey  plant.  Upon  this  Paper  they  preserved, 
in  hieroglyphic  and  pictorial  characters,  like  those  of  the  Egyptians, — to 
whose  civilization  and  monuments  their  own  bear  so  much  resemblance, — 
the  records  of  their  laws,  institutes,  history,  and  charts  of  their  coasts, 
and  transmitted  to  their  coteraporaries  the  knowledge  of  current  events. 

The  manufacture  of  Paper  was  not  so  early  introduced  into  the  British- 
American  Colonies  as  some  others;  but  was  one  of  the  first  to  attain  a 
stable  footing,  and  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  country.  Over  fifty  years 
elajHed  after  the  introduction  of  printing,  before  Paper  of  any  description 
was  made  in  this  country.  It  was,  however,  within  less  than  five  years 
after  the  first  white  Paper  was  manufactured  in  England,  according  to 
the  generally  received  accounts,  that  the  first  Paper-mill  in  the  English 
Colonies  was  erected,  by  persons  who  were  practically  acquainted  with  the 
most  improved  condition  of  the  art  in  that  part  of  Europe  where  it  had 
long  flourished  in  the  highest  perfection. 

195 
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A  mill  was  built  in  the  late  borough  of  Roxborough,  in  Pennsylvania, 
bj  the  immediate  ancestors  of  the  eminent  American  philosopher,  David 
Fir«t  Paper-  Rittenhousc.  The  family  emigrated,  some  years  before,  from 
SeiphiMa  Arnheim,  on  the  Rhine,  in  the  Batavian  province  of  Guelder- 
the  Colonies.  \g^j^^^  where,  for  some  generations,  the  Paper  manufacture  had 
been  carried  on  by  them  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  first  persons  of 
the  name  in  America  originally  came  to  New  York,  while  it  was  yet  a 
Dutch  Province,  and  subsequently  removed  to  Pennsylvania,  where  they 
became  the  first  settlers  of  a  part  of  the  present  idonsolidated  City  of 
Philadelphia,  which  is  now  included  in  the  twenty-first  ward.  A  gentle- 
man, resident  in  that  part  of  the  city,  who  has  examined  the  records  and 
papers  relating  to  the  first  settlement  of  the  place,  furnishes  the  following 
particulars  of  this  early  enterprise,  the  first  of  the  kind  in  British 
America : 

'*  This  mill  was  situated  on  a  small  rivulet,  now  called  Paper-mill  Ran,  in 
Roxborough,  near  the  south-western  line  of  Germantown  township.  It  was 
owned  by  William  Rittenhousen  (now  spelled  Rittenhouse),  his  son  Clause 
(Nicholas),  William  Bradford,  of  New  York,  and  Thomas  Tresse,  of  Philadel- 
phia, each  of  the  latter  two  owning  a  fourth  part.  *  *  *  The  precise  date 
of  its  erection  is  not  known ;  but,  as  Bradford  was  interested  as  part  owner, 
it  was  doubtless  built  before  1693,  when  he  removed  to  New  York.  The  Rit- 
tenhouses  are  said  to  have  settled  in  Pennsylvania  about  1690,  having  emi- 
grated from  Holland,  where  their  ancestors  were  engaged  in  Paper-making. 
We  have  positive  proof,  however,  that  Paper  was  made  at  the  Roxborough 
mill  in  1697  :  for  Gabriel  Thomas,  in  his  History  of  the  Province  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, written  in  that  year,  says  :  *  All  sorts  of  very  good  Paper  are  made  in 
the  Germantown,*  with  which  place  Roxborough  was  often  identified; 
and,  besides,  there  now  lies  before  me  a  MS.  lease,  dated  *  this  24th  day  of 
Sept.,  in  y«  year  of  our  Lord,  1697,'  signed  by  William  Bradford,  who  is  de- 
scribed as  'having  one  fourth-part  of  y*  said  paper-mill,  near  Germantown.* 
He  rented  his  share  to  the  Rittenhouses  for  ten  years,  upon  the  following 
terms  : — *  That  they,  the  s"*  William  and  Clause  Rittenhouse  shall  pay  and  de- 
liver to  said  William  Bradford,  his  exec",  or  assigns,  or  their  order,  in  Phila- 
delphia, y«  full  quantity  of  Seven  Ream  of  Printing  paper,  Two  Ream  of  good 
writing  paper,  and  Two  Ream  of  blue  paper,  yearly  and  every  year  during  j* 
8<i  Term  of  Ten  Years.*  *'* 

This  mill  was  afterward  carried  away  by  a  freshet,  and  William  Peun 
wrote  to  his  people,  asking  them  to  render  assistance  in  re-building  it. 
William  Rittenhouse,  the  builder  and  principal  owner,  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Nicholas.  The  family  have  since  been  in  uninterrupted  occupation 
of  mill-seats,  on  the  Wissahickon,  near  the  site  of  the  original  mill. 

The  second  Paper-mill  erected  in  the  country,  appears  to  have  been 

(1)  H.  Q.  JoDos,  Esq.,  in  Hist  Mag.,  vol.  i.  p.  86. 
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bailt  at  Elizabethtown,  New  Jersey,  sometime  previous  to  the  year  1T28. 
The  Second  ^®  h&YQ  been  uDable  to  ascertain  the  precise  date  of  its  erection 
p»p«r-miu.  Qj.  ^.|jg  original  ownership.  In  the  year  mentioned,  it  was  the 
property  of  William  Bradford,  the  Government  Printer  for  that  Province 

« 

and  New  York,  who  for  some  time  made  the  borough  his  place  of  resi- 
dence. About  the  same  date,  however,  the  manufacture  was  commenced 
in  one  or  two  other  places. 

The  next  attempt  appears  to  have  been  made  in  Massachusetts,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Colony.  On  the  13th  September, 
1*728,  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  granted  for  the  encouragement 
of  a  Paper-mill,  to  Daniel  Henchman,  Gillam  Phillips,  Benjamin  Fanueil, 
Thomas  Hancock,  and  Henry  Deri ng,  a  privilege  in  the  nature  of  a  patent 
for  ten  years,  upon  the  following  conditions : 

In  the  first  fifteen  months,  they  were  to  make  one  hundred  and  forty 
reams  of  brown  paper,  and  sixty  reams  of  printing  paper. 

The  second  year,  to  make  fifty  reams  of  printing  paper,  in  addition  to 
the  first-mentioned  quantity. 

The  third  and  afterward,  yearly  they  were  to  make  twenty-five  reams 
of  a  superior  quality  of  writing-paper  in  addition  to  the  quantities  before- 
mentioned  :  the  entire  yearly  product  to  be  not  less  than  five  hundred 
reams. 

The  mill  was  erected  in  Milton,  seven  miles  south  of  Boston,  on  the 

Neponsit  River,  below  the  head  of  the  tide,  which  during  six  hours  out 

of  the  twenty-four  suspended  its  operations.     The  proprietors 

Th."  Milton  ,  ,  ^         ,.    ,  ,       -r-r  -rrr  1  1 

VI  n*>ar      cmploycd  an    Engnshman    named   Henry  Woodman  as  their 
foreman.     They  furnished  the   Legislature  a  sample  of  their 
manufacture  in  1731,  and  the  mill  was  probably  built  early  in  the  previ- 
ous year. 

Henchman,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  principal  projector,  was  the 
leading  bookseller  and  publisher  in  Boston  at  that  time,  and  was  a  man 
of  considerable  wealth  for  the  times.  Another  bookseller  of  Boston,  whom 
Thomas  supposes  to  have  been  concerned  in  this,  the  first  and  only  Paper- 
mill  in  New  England,  at  the  time,  was  Richard  Fry,  an  Englishman, 
who,  in  May,  1732,  issued  the  following  advertisement  in  the  weekly  Re- 
hearsal, published  by  Thomas  Fleet. 

"  Richard  Fry,  Stationer,  Bookseller,  Paper  Maker,  and  Rag  Merchant,  from 
th*  City  of  London,  koepB  at  Mr.  Tliomas  Fleets,  Printer  at  the  Heart  and 
Crown,  in  Cornhill,  Boston,  where  said  Fry  is  ready  to  accommodate  all  Oen- 
tlo!ii»«n.  Merchants,  and  Tradesmen,  with  Setts  of  Acconipt  books,  after  the 
neatest  Manner.  And,  whereas,  it  has  been  the  Common  Method  of  the  most 
Curioii*  Merchants  in  Boston,  to  procure  their  Books  from  London,  This  is 
to  acquaint  til ose  gentlemen,  that  I,  the  said  Fry,  will  sell  all  sortu  of  Accompt 
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Books,  done  after  tlie  most  aoate  Manner  for  Twenty  per  Cent  cheaper  than 
thej  can  have  them  from  London.  I  return  the  Public  Thanks  for  following 
the  Directions  of  mj  former  Advertisement  for  gathering  Rags,  and  hope  they 
will  continue  the  like  Method,  having  received  upwards  of  Seven  Thousand 
weight  already.*'* 

The  Milton  Paper-mill  after  having  been  managed  a  few  years  by  the 
original  proprietors,  suspended  operations.  It  was  afterward  sold  to 
Jeremiah  Smith,  who  was  unable  to  obtain  workmen  to  carry  on  the  busi- 
ness, a  difficulty  experienced  in  many  branches  of  manufacture  at  that 
time. 

In  IT 60,  James  Boies,  of  Boston,  procured  a  paper-maker,  named 
Hazelton,  from  a  British  regiment,  then  in  the  town,  from  which  soldiers 
were  occasionally  suffered  to  work  on  furlough,  among  the  trades-people 
with  whom  labor  was  scarce.  For  him,  Hazleton,  aided  by  Abijah  Smith, 
a  native  of  Milton,  who  understood  the  business,  set  the  mill  once  more 
in  operation.  The  regiment  was  soon  after  ordered  to  Quebec.  The 
Commander-in-Chief  refused  to  allow  Hazleton  to  remain  behind,  and 
like  his  brave  Commander,  the  gallant  Wolf,  he  received  upon  the  plains 
of  Abraham,  a  mortal  wound,  from  which  he  died  in  a  few  weeks. 

After  another  short  interruption,  Richard  Clarke,  an  Englishman,  from 
New  York,  again  set  the  mill  at  work.  Clarke  is  said  to  have  had  a 
superior  knowledge  of  the  business,  and  to  have  made  most  of  the  moulds 
used  by  him.  He  was  assisted  by  Smith,  who  continued  in  the  business 
to  an  advanced  age,  and  after  a  few  years  by  his  son  George  Clarke,  also 
a  good  workman.  In  1796,  the  town  of  Milton,  in  addition  to  other 
manufactories,  had  three  Paper-mills,  and  there  were  six  on  the  same  river, 
and  twenty  within  the  State.  The  Neponsit,  on  which  this  Paper-mill, 
and  also  the  first  water  grist-mill  in  New  England,  was  built  at  Dorches- 


(1)  Floot  changed  the  name  of  his  paper  captured  by  an  English  Cruiser,  during  the 

to  the  Boston  Evening  Pottf  &nd  in  Novem-  war  with  Franco  and   Spain,  in   1748,  of 

ber,  1748,  made  the  following  announcement,  which  Fleet  purchased  a  large  quantity  at  a 

which  is  a  curious  instance  of  the  scarcity  low  price.     Ho  made  use  of  them  for  print- 

of  Paper  in  that  day.  *'  Choice  Pennsylvania  ing  ballads,  the  bnck  of  each  bull  bein;;  suf- 

Tobacco  Paper,  to  be  sold  by  the  Publisher  ficient  for  two  songs  like  "Black-Eyed  Su- 

of  this  Paper,  at  the  Heart  and  Crown ;  where  san,"  etc.  Thomas  says  he  saw  large  quanti- 

may  also  be  had  the  Bulls,  or  Indulgences  ties  of  them  thus  worked  up  by  Fleets   In  the 

«f  the  present  Pope  Urban  VIII.,  either  by  early  days  of  Boston,  when  the  Legislature 

the  single  Bull,  Quire,  or  Ream,  at  a  much  did  not  think  it   beneath    their  dignity  to 

cheaper  rate  than  they  can  be  purchased  of  prescribe   the  cut  of  ladies'  sleeves,   Mr. 

the  French  or  Spanish  Priests."     It  appears  Robert  Saltonstall  was  fined  five  shillings 

that  several  bales  of  the  Indulgences  printed  for  presenting  a  petition  on  so  small  and  bad 

on  the  face  of  a  small  sheet  of  very  good  a  piece  of  paper, 
paper,  had  been  token  in  a  Spanish  ship, 
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ter,  famishes  excellent  mill-sites  which  have  long  been  occupied  by  busy 
factories. 

This  first  attempt  of  the  New  England  people  to  make  their  own  Paper^ 
did  not  fail  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  English  Paper-manufacturers. 
Through  the  Lords  of  Trade  and  Plantations,  the  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  called  to  the  subject.  The  House  of  Commons,  in  1731,  directed 
the  Board  of  Trade,  to  make  a  report  with  respect  to  the  trade  and  manu- 
factures carried  on  in  the  Colonies,  "  detrimental  to  the  trade,  navigations, 
or  manufactures  of  Great  Britain."  On  I6th  February,  1731-2,  a  report 
was  made  in  pursuance  of  this  order  on  which  it  is  said  that  among  the 
complaints  made  to  the  Board  against  plantation  laws  was  this,  that  "  in 
Massachusetts,  an  Act  was  made  to  encourage  the  manufacture  of  Paper, 
which  law  interferes  with  the  profit  made  by  the  British  Merchants  on 
foreign  Paper  sent  thither."  It  was  feared  that,  unless  an  early  stop  was 
put  to  these  manufactures,  they  would  in  time  be  carried  on  to  a  much 
greater  extent.  It  is  added,  that  by  later  accounts  from  Massachusetts 
Bay,  they  were  informed  that  Paper  was  made  "  by  a  mill  set  up  three 
years  ago,  to  the  value  of  two  hundred  pounds  Sterling  yearly." 

About  the  same  time  that  the  Paper-mill  was  built  at  Milton,  another 
was  erected  on  Chester  Creek  in  Delaware  County,  Pennsylvania,  by 
Thomas  Willcox,  an  early  English  settler.'  Writing  and  printing-paper, 
and  clothiers'  pasteboard  were  manufactured  there,  and  supplied  Frank- 
lin with  much  of  the  paper  used  upon  his  press.  At  the  same  place  was 
made  by  the  old  hand  process,  bank  note  paper,  used  in  the  old  Conti- 
nental Paper  Currency,  at  one  time  so  abundant  in  the  Colonies.  The 
exact  date  of  its  erection  is  uncertain,  but  tlie  establishment  continued  in 
ojieration  under  the  original  proprietor  until  his  death,  in  1779.  It  was 
suhst(jucntly  continued  by  liis  son  Mark,  who  improved  the  manufacture 
of  baiik  note  paper,  and  also  carried  on  the  business  to  an  advance*!  age. 
The  old  mill  was  demolished  in  1829. 

One  of  the  earliest  Paper-mills  built  in  Pennsylvania,  was  established 
by  tlie  Dunkers,  or  German  settlers  at  Ephrata,  in  Lancaster  County, 
where  they  also  had  a  German  printing-j)res8.  During  the  scarcity  of 
Paj>er,  experienced  after  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  and  a  few 
days  before  the  Battle  of  Brandywine,  messengers  were  dispatclied  to  this 
mill  for  a  supply  for  cartridges.  The  mill  happening  to  be  exhausted, 
the  fraternity  who  held  their  i)roperty  in  common,  generously  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  their  country,  several  two-horse  loads  of  an  edition  of  Fox's 

(It   In    the  Chronology  and    History   of  the  first  Paper-mill  in  the  C-'lny.     A  hiJcr 

Paprr  anl  Pdper.in»kinK,  by  Mr.  Joel  Mun-  dato    if,    huwever,   given    by    fcvcrnl    other 

tell,  Ail'tny,  1714  iit  aA»igiiecl  as  the  dato  of  authoritios. 
tiiii  erecii'jD,  which  the  aalhor  cooflidcrod 
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Book  of  Martyrs,  then  ready  for  the  bindery.  Samples  of  this  "literary 
ammunition,"  are  still  preserved  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  battle-ground. 
Nearly  two  hundred  of  the  wounded  in  the  fight  lie  buried  in  the  village, 
whither  they  were  sent,  to  the  number  of  five  hundred,  to  be  cared  for  by 
the  little  community. 

In  August,  1765,  a  large  and  complete  Paper-mill,  believed  to  have 
been  the  first  in  that  place,  and  probably  in  the  Province,  was  completed 
First  Paper-  ^^^  P^^  ^^  Operation,  in  or  near  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  It 
Kh<Idei»-  ^8  supposed  to  have  been  at  Olneysville.  *  It  appears,  a  few 
^*"**'  years  later,  however,  to  have  fallen  into  neglect, — so  confirmed 

was  the  habit  of  dependence  upon  English  manufactures. 

In  1768,  Colonel  Christopher  Leffingwell,  of  Norwich,  in  Connecticut, 

erected  at  that  place  the  first  Paper-mill  in  the  Colony,  under  the  promise 

of  a  bounty  from  the  Legislature.     Two  years  after,  he  was  ac- 

iniu  in  Con-  cordiugly  awarded  two  pence  a  quire  on  four  thousand  and  twenty 

necticat. 

quires  of  writing  paper,  and  one  penny  each  on  ten  thousand 
BIX  hundred  quires  of  printing  paper.  The  awards  amounted  in  all  to 
£81  16s.  Sd.     The  Government  patronage  was  soon  afterward  withdrawn. 

An  official  letter  from  Governor  Moore,  of  New  York,  to  Lord  Hills- 
borough, dated  May  7th,  1768,  at  Fort  George,  in  answer  to  inquiries  of 
In  New  ^^^  Board  of  Trade  in  relation  to  manufactures,  states,  that  a 
York.  Paper-mill  had  begun  to  be  erected  within  a  few  days,  at  a 

small  distance  from  the  town.*  This  is  the  first  of  which  we  have  seen 
any  mention  in  that  Province.  A  Paper-mill  was,  about  this  tirae^ 
erected  at  Hempstead,  on  Long  Island,  by  Hendrick  Onderdonk  and  his 
son  Andrew,  which  is  presumed  to  have  been  the  first  built  in  New  York.^ 
The  precise  date  is  not  given.  Hendrick  Onderdonk,  who  was  an  an- 
cestor of  Bishop  Onderdonk,  of  that  State,  was  born  in  1724,  and  had, 
in  his  early  years,  built  the  first  grist-mill  on  that  part  of  the  island.  But 
as  his  son,  and  also  Hugh  Gaine,  so  prominent  as  a  printer  and  booksel- 
ler in  New  York  at  this  time,  were  connected  with  him  in  the  business, 
it  is  probably  the  one  referred  to  in  the  letter  of  Governor  Moore.  The 
manufacture  has  been  carried  on  at  that  place  from  that  day  to  the  pre- 
sent. 

In  1769,  the  following  announcement  was  made  in  the  Boston  News 
Letter  : — "  The  bell-cart  will  go  through  Boston  before  the  end  of  next 
month,  to  collect  rags  for  the  Paper-mill  at  Milton,  when  all  people  that 
will  encourage  the  Paper  manufactory  may  dispose  of  them." 

In  a  country  so  much  less  populous  than  Europe,  and  the  climate  of 

(1)  Staple's  Annals  of  Providence,  p.  625.        (3)  Thompson's  Hist  Long  Island,  ii.  58. 

(2)  Docamentarj  Hist  of  N.  York,  i.  735. 
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which  called  for  much  woolen  clothiDg,  rags  were  necessarily  scarce,  and 
notwithstanding  the  amount  of  cotton  now  grown  and  manafactured, 
they  still  fall  far  short  of  the  requirements  of  the  Paper  manafactarers. 
At  this  date,  the  Paper-mills  in  the  Provinces  of  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  and  Delaware,  had  increased  to  the  number  of  forty.  The  value 
of  their  manufacture  was  estimated  at  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  an- 
nually.    Six  of  these  were  in  the  county  of  Philadelphia. ^ 

The  increase  of  the  Paper-mills  in  those  Provinces  was,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, due  to  the  enterprise  of  the  printers  and  publishers  of  Philadelphia 
which  was  then  the  literary  metropolis  of  the  country.  But  it  was,  also, 
in  no  small  degree  owing  to  the  interest  taken  by  Dr.  Franklin  in  that 
branch  of  Colonial  industry.  De  Warville,  who  visited  the  Province  in 
1788,  says.  Dr.  Franklin  informed  him  that  he  had  established  about 
eighteen  Paper-mills.  The  same  traveler  observes,  after  having  visited 
Boston  and  New  York,  "  There  is  no  town  on  the  Continent  where  there 
is  so  much  printing  done  as  at  Philadelphia.  Gazettes  and  book-stores 
are  numerous  in  the  town,  and  Paper-mills  in  the  State.'  Franklin  him- 
self informs  us  that  one  of  the  first  books  printed  by  him  and  Meredith 
was  on  pro  patria  paper.  Ever  ready  to  encourage  domestic  industry, 
he  was  particularly  interested  in  the  progress  of  printing  and  all  its 
tributary  arts.  His  metrical  pleasantry  on  the  subject  of  Paper  is  familiar 
to  all ;  but  another  less  known  but  more  important  dissertation  was  enti- 
tled, "  A  Description  of  the  Process  to  be  observed  in  making  large  sheets 
of  Paper,  in  the  Chinese  manner,  with  one  smooth  surface,"  which  was 
read  before  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  in  June,  1788,  and  pub- 
li>hed  in  the  third  volume  of  its  Transactions,  a  year  or  two  after  his 
death. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with  France,  in  1763,  undertaken  for 
the  defense  of  the  Anglo-American  possessions,  the  purpose  was  openly 
avowed  by  Parliament  of  re-imbursinc:  the  enormous  expense  of 
that  undertaking  by  a  tax  upon  the  Colonies.  Resolutions  in 
favor  of  a  Stamp  Act,  similar  to  one  which  had  long  been  in  force  in  Eng- 
land, were  passed  in  March,  1T64.  In  the  following  year,  Mr.  Gren- 
ville  introduced  his  famous  bill  declaring  all  instrnments  of  writing  used 
in  the  American  Colonies  null  and  void,  unless  executed  upon  stamped 
Pai)er  or  parchment,  charged  with  a  duty  by  Parliament.  The  bill,  which 
received  the  royal  assent  in  March,  1765,  at  once  aroused  in  the  Colonies 
a  storm  of  opposition,  which  was  but  the  prelude  to  the  revolt  from  impe- 

(1;  Willimm    WorKl,    Fifth    street,    below  principal  conveyancers,  and  waa  connitlered 

Walnut,  in  January,  1772,  advertise*!  parch-  **  equal  or  better  than  the  imported." 
m*nt,  m«  made  and  p<dd  by  him,  which  had         (2)  New  Travels  in  U.  States,  in  1788. 
f.r  t"in':  time   prcviou*  btvn   used    by   the 
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rial  rale  made  a  few  years  later.  The  resolutions  of  non -importation  and 
non-intercourse,  by  which  the  Parliamentary  legislation  was  met  on  the  part 
of  Provincial  Assemblies,  gave  no  slight  impulse  to  the  native  industry 
of  the  Colonies,  while  they  so  materially  affected  the  interests  of  British 
commerce  and  manufactures,  that  a  repeal  of  th^  ordinance  was  as  loudly 
called  for  by  the  merchants  of  England  as  by  all  classes  in  America.  The 
pressure  of  public  sentiment,  both  in  England  and  in  the  Colonies,  forced 
opon  Parliament  the  repeal  of  a  statute  so  obnoxious,  which  was  effected 
at  the  expiration  of  one  year  from  its  enactment,  accompanied,  however, 
by  the  assertion  of  the  right  of  Parliament  to  tax  or  bind  the  Colonies  in 
all  cases  whatever.  In  conformity  with  this  alleged  prerogative,  a  bill 
was,  in  1767,  introduced  into  Parliament,  by  Mr.  Charles  Townsend,  im- 
posing duties  in  the  Colonies  upon  glass,  paper,  pasteboard,  painters' 
colors,  and  tea,  which  passed  into  a  law,  and  once  more  aroused  the  op- 
position of  the  Colonists,  in  remonstrances,  petitions,  and  non-intercourse 
Acts.  The  merchants  of  Boston,  in  October,  passed  resolutions, — in  which 
they  were  followed  by  other  towns, — not  to  import,  or  deal  with  those 
who  should  import,  tea,  glass,  paper,  or  colors,  so  long  as  the  duties  on 
those  articles  remained  unrepealed.  Resolutions  were,  at  the  same  time, 
formed  to  encourage,  by  all  prudent  ways  and  means,  home  manufactures ; 
and  glass  and  Paper  were  especially  recommended  as  deserving  of  en- 
couragement. The  British  exports  to  the  Colonies  at  once  fell  off  again, 
from  £2,378,000,  in  1768,  to  £1,634,000,  in  1769,  and  the  repeal  of  the 
Act  was  loudly  demanded.  Public  excitement  was  once  more  allayed, 
temporarily,  by  the  reluctant  withdrawal,  in  1770,  of  five-sixths  of  the 
duties,  leaving  but  a  nominal  tax  of  three  pence  per  pound  on  tea,  as  a 
testimony  of  the  asserted  legislative  authority  of  Parliament.  Although 
a  horror  of  taxation  had  ever  possessed  the  Colonial  mind,  and  this  small 
impost  was  resisted  on  the  principle  that  there  could  be  no  right  to  im- 
pose taxes  without  the  consent  of  the  taxed,  it  is  diflScult  to  conceive  how 
it  was  more  an  infringement  of  Colonial  rights  than  many  other  Acts 
which  had  been  submitted  to  without  complaint  from  the  earliest  period. 
It  is  not,  perhaps,  surprising  that  Parliament  found  it  difficult  to  under- 
£tand  why  a  people,  now  prosperous  and  enriched,  who  had  submitted  to 
have  their  national  industry  crippled  by  statutes  for  the  aggrandizement 
of  English  commerce,  should  refuse  their  quota  to  the  expense  incurred 
in  their  protection,  while  their  fellow-subjects  at  home  sustained,  without 
complaint,  the  heavy  burdens  incurred  for  the  common  benefit. 

The  trade  Acts  were,  in  many  respects,  a  manifest  violation  of  the 
rights  of  the  Colonists  to  make  the  most  of  their  industry.  Unless  ex- 
emption were  guaranteed  by  their  charters,  a  right  to  exact  from  them  a 
contingent  for  the  general  expenses  of  the  empire,  of  which  they  were  an 
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integral  part,  seemed  to  rest  upon  the  same  prerogative  by  which  the 
parent  State  assumed,  in  other  cases,  to  legislate  for  its  dependeacies. 
The  Legislatures  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York  had,  indeed,  ten  years 
before,  enacted  a  Provincial  Stamp  Act ;  the  former  granting  to  his  Ma* 
jejity  several  duties  on  vellum,  parchment,  and  Paper,  for  two  years,  to- 
wards defraying  the  charge  of  this  Government.  That  of  New  York, 
passed  the  following  year,  continued  four  years  in  operation.  But  the 
impost  was  now  resisted  upon  the  principle  that  the  Colonists  were  not 
amenable  to  a  statute  which  they  had  no  voice  in  making ;  and  upon  this 
question  of  prerogative,  the  empire  was  at  length  dismembered. 

The  Stamp  Act  probably  diminished  somewhat  the  consumption  of 
paper,  by  restricting  the  operations  of  the  Colonial  press,  and  by  forcing 
the  colonist  to  resort  to  arbitration  and  other  non-juridical  modes  of 
settling  disputes,  whereby  the  use  of  legal  instruments  chargeable  with  the 
stamp  duties  was  dispensed  with.' 


(1)  Apart  from  the  question  of  preroga- 
tire,  the  stamp  duties,  which  make  a  formi- 
dable list,  were  calculated  greatly  to  impede 
the  usual  forms  of  business,  and  the  de- 
termined opposition  was  but  natural.  As 
our  readers  may  not  now  be  familiar  with 
the  details  of  this  memorable  Act,  we  may 
be  excused  for  presenting  the  heads  of  it  for 
their  consideration. 

Zd.  on  all  picas  in  courts  of  law. 

2*.  on  bail-pieces  and  appearances  on 
them. 

It.  M,  on  all  pleas,  etc.,  in  Chancery. 

td.  on  copies. 

£2  on  all  diplomas,  certificates,  etc.,  of 
college?. 

]«.  on  plea^,  etc.,  in  Admiralty  Courts. 

6d.  on  copies. 

10».  on  a  certiorari,  writ  of  error,  etc. 

6«.  on  fines,  common  rccovorios,  and  at- 
taehmentj. 

44.  on  any  record  of  Nisi  Prius,  as  judg- 
ments, etc. 

1«.  on  all  process,  etc.,  not  heretofore  in- 
riuded. 

£10  upon  licGUfcs  to  practice  as  attorneys, 
etc. 

4d.  on  all  bills  of  lading. 

20«.  on  all  Utters  of  marque,  etc. 

10«.  upon  all  grants  of  offices,  except  of 
the  nmrj,  army,  and  of  the  peace. 

6*{.  on  all  Acta  of  incorporation. 

20<.  on  retailing  licenses  to  sell  spirits. 


£4  on  licenses  to  sell  wine  to  persons  not 
taking  out  licenses  to  sell  spirits,  etc. 

£3  upon  those  who  do. 

6«.  upon  guardianships,  and  letters  of  ad- 
ministration, above  £20;  seamen  and  sol- 
diers excepted ;  the  duty  extending  to  tho 
Continent  of  America,  its  islands,  etc.,  Ber- 
muda and  Bahama. 

10«.  upon  the  same  in  other  parts  of  Brit- 
ish America. 

6</.  upon  securities  for  £10. 

It.  upon  (Securities  for  above  £10,  and  not 
above  £20. 

It.  6d.  upon  securities  for  above  £20,  and 
not  above  £40. 

6  J.  upon  warrants  of  survey  for  100  acres. 

It.  upon  the  same  for  more  than  100,  and 
not  exceeding  200. 

It.  C)d.  upon  snmo  for  abovo  200,  and  not 
exceeding  320.  « 

It.  6r/.  upon  all  grants,  etc.,  of  100  acres; 
except  leases  up  to  21  years. 

2t.  upon  tho  same  for  abovo  100,  and  not 
exceeding  200. 

2t.  6d.  upon  tho  same  for  above  200,  and 
not  exceeding  .320.  Thoi«o  confined  to  tho 
Continent,  its  islando,  Bermuda  and  Ba- 
hama. 

3t.  on  tho  same  for  lands  above  100,  in  all 
other  parts  of  British  America. 

4».  on  abovo  100,  and  not  exceeding  200. 

6».  on  above  200,  and  not  exceeding  320. 

£4  upon  all  offices  not  before  mentioned^ 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  impalse  given  to  domestic  manafactnres  bj  the 
determination  not  to  import  or  nse  articles  of  English  merchandise,  was  a 
means  of  increasing  the  production  of  paper  into  the  conntrj.  Mills 
were  in  consequence  erected  in  yarioos  parts  of  the  country,  and  increased 
from  that  time  more  rapidly  than  they  had  previously  done. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  however,  there  were  but  three 
small  paper-mills  in  Massachusetts.  There  was  one  in  Rhode  Island  out 
of  repair.  In  New  Hampshire,  there  were  as  yet  none.  The  supply  of 
Paper  from  these  mills  was  far  short  of  the  demand.  The  scarcity  of 
workmen  experienced  in  the  business,  and  the  high  price  of  all  labor, 
caused  what  was  made  to  be  prepared  very  indifferently.  The  practice 
of  saving  rags  had  not  become  habitual  with  the  people,  and  everything 
of  that  kind  was  employed  in  the  manufacture,  without  the  proper  care  in 
assorting  the  qualities.  This  gave  to  much  of  the  paper  made,  while 
the  knowledge  of  the  bleaching  process  was  yet  unknown,  a  peculiarly 
dark,  and  often  mottled  hue,  by  which  the  product  of  that  period  is 
characterized. 

It  was  about  this  time,  or  in  the  year  1774,  that  the  eminent  chemist, 
Scheele,  made  the  valuable  discovery  of  Chlorine,  the  remarkable  bleach- 
ing properties  of  which,  in  combination  with  water  or  certain  salts,  were 
afterward  through  the  researches  of  Berthollet  and  others,  rendered  so 
practically  useful,  as  to  mark  an  era  in  the  history  of  Art,  as  employed 
upon  the  manufacture  of  vegetable  substances.  This  application  of  chlo- 
rine did  not,  however,  become  immediately  available  in  Europe,  and  was 
not  introduced  into  the  Paper  manufactories  in  this  country,  until  after 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century.' 

except  the  army,  navy,  and  jastices  of  the  2«.  on  all  adFortisementa. 

peace.  2d.  on  all  almanacs,  etc.,  on  one  side  of 

£6  upon  all  exemplifications  of  the  same*  one  sheet 

2«.  M.  on  all  contraots,  charters,  bills  of  ^d.  on  all  others.    These  for  one  year.   If 

sale,  etc.  for   more  years,   to  be  multiplied  by  the 

5«.  on  waq;ant8  to  audit  accounts,  pass-  number, 

ports,  policies  of  insurance,  etc.  6<i.  on  every  200,  in  sums  not  exceeding 

2«.  3(i.  on  all  bonds,  letters  of  attorney,  £50,  as  consideration  for  apprenticeships, 

notarial  acts,  etc.  1«.  on  20,  if  the  sum  exceeds  £50. 

Sd.  on  all  registers  of  deeds,  etc.,  before  Double  duties  on  all  papers,  etc.,  in  other 

mentioned.  than  the  English  language. 

2».  on  all  register's  of  deeds,  etc.,  not  be-  (1)  In  a  communication  addressed  by  Mr. 

fore  mentioned.  J.  Cist,  of  Wilkesbarro,  in  March,  1813,  to 

1».  on  playing  cards.  Professor    Cooper,    of   Dickinson    College, 

10».  on  dice.  Pennsylvania,  the  Editor  of  the  Emporium 

Jrf.  on  all  pamphlets  and  newspapers.  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  it  is  stated,  that  the 

Irf.  if  larger  than  a  half  sheet,  and  under  oxygenated  muriatic  acid,  as  it  was  then  do- 

a  whole  sheet,  nominated,  had  not  at  that  time  come  into 

2».  not  exceeding  six  sheets.  use  among  the  paper-makers  in  America, 
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In  1TT6,  Watson  &  Ledyard,  who  had  a  Paper-mill  at  East  Hartford, 
Connecticat,  were  able  to  supply  paper  for  a  weekly  issue  of  eight  thoa- 
sand  papers  from  the  Hartford  press,  in  addition  to  the  greater  part  of 
the  writing-paper  used  in  that  Colony,  and  by  the  Continental  Army. 
One  of  the  earliest  Paper-mills  built  in  Western  Massachusetts,  was  near 
the  town  of  Pittsfield,  in  Berkshire  County.  In  1779,  about  twenty-seven 
years  after  its  settlement,  the  town  instructed  its  representatives  to  the 
General  Conrt,  to  use  their  '*  best  endeavors,  that  any  petition  which  may 
be  preferred  from  this  town,  or  from  any  individual  of  it,  respecting  the 
erecting  a  Paper-mill  in  this  town,  be  attended  to,  and  espoused  by  you 
in  the  General  Court."  Paper  was  made  some  years  later  in  the  adjoin- 
ing town  of  Dalton,  by  Zenas  Crane  and  others.  The  county  now  main- 
tains about  forty  Paper-mills,  far  outnumbering  any  other  in  the  State. 
Lee,  where  the  business  began  still  later,  has  alone  above  twenty  mills, 
and  is  the  largest  Paper-making  town  in  the  Union. 

A  Paper-mill  was,  we  believe,  built  at  Bennington,  Vermont,  during  the 
Revolution.  So  scarce  was  the  supply  of  raw  material,  however,  that 
advertisements  were  sent  to  Albany  that  rags  were  wanted  at  the  printing- 
office  and  Paper-mill  in  Bennington  ;  and  the  mill  is  said  to  have  been 
chiefly  dependent  upon  the  cast-off  clothing  of  the  Indians  for  a  supply 
of  stock.  *     Paper  was  brought  from  the  mill  through  the  forests  upon 

although  two  or  three  patenta  had  already  was  again  given  to  the  public  in  the  paper 

been  granted  in  England  for  its  application  above  referred  to.     A  patent  was  granted  in 

to  that  purpose.  England,  in   1792,  to  a  Mr.  Campbell,   for 

A  formula  prepared  by  an  English  manu-  bleaching  rags;  and,  three  years  after,  John 

fa«tiirer.  for  makinif  a  blenching  lifiuor  for  Bigg,  obtained  a  patent  for  bleaching  rags 

pafK.-r  pulp,  was  ?ent  by  Mr.  Cist,  and  with  and  also  the  pulp  in  the  vats,  by  the  use  of 

en^aviugs  of  the  apparatus  used  in  its  pre-  manganese,  soa  salt,  oil  of  vitriol,  and  water 

p&ration,  and  remarks,  by  Dr.  Cooper  was  distilled   together.     Dr.  Cooper  appears  to 

publi.-hed  in  the  firs«t  volume  of  the  Second  have  used  the  gas  which  is  noxious  to  the 

?tr\ci  of  the    Emporium.     In   his  observa-  workmen,  in  place  of  a  solution  of  the  oxy- 

ti'>n«.  Professor  Cooper,  states,  that   about  muriate  or  chloride  of  lime,  afterward  em- 

the  year  1790,  he,  with  a  Mr.  Baker,  of  Man-  ployed,   and    hence   his    method    did    not 

cheater,  devised  a  modification  of  Berthol-  prevail. 

lcl'«  metho<l  <#f  producing  oxymuriatic  acid^  (1)  A  commentary  on  the  altered  circum- 

bj  pubntituting    minium,   or   red    lead,   for  stances  of  the  present   j»opulation  of  these 

maDjzanesc.  and  by  a  direct  combination  of  States,  in  regard  to  clothing  and  the  Arts,  is 

the  materials,  )>r<iduced    the    acid  without  furnished  in  a  statement  in  the  California 

di«tillatiun,  and  with  conhiderable  saving  of  8tato  Register,  for  1859,  where  the  existence 

«-x|.tripe.    lie  says,  he  employftd   it  continu-  of  a  Paper-mill   in    Marin   County  i.-^  men- 

i.us'y  Tt  thrcf  years  previous  to  hi*  removal  tioned,  as  turning  out  six  tons  of  i»npcr  per 

to  Atnerira,  in  bleaching  cotton  goods  to  the  week.     And   one  of  the   jjreat    b«'nelits   a»- 

ext#-nt  of  from  SOO  to  1200  pieces  of  calico  cribod   to    it,  is    the  "clearing  out    of   tho 

w««-k!y    in    Manchester.     The  process    was  cast-off    garments,    which    for   ycnrn    have 

r.i.t  |.iibii.he<l  in  England,  but  was  inserted  carpeted   tlie  street*  of  San    Francisco,  and 

by  Dr.  .Mean*,  in   bin  c(liii«»n  of  tho  Ency-  every  city  ami  town  in  the  Stale." 
clo(/4rdia,  without  attractiug  attention,  and 
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horseback,  and  was  so  yalued,  notwithstanding  its  poor  quality,  that 
imperfect  sheets  were  carefully  repaired  with  paste,  that  none  might  be 
lost.  Some  copies  of  the  Albany  Register,  printed  on  paper  from  the 
Bennington  mill,  the  nearest  to  that  city,  exhibit  when  held  up  to  the  light, 
this  reparative  process  so  dexterously  done,  as  otherwise  to  elude  obser- 
vation. 

So  scarce  indeed,  was  paper  in  New  York,  in  1781,  that  the  Journal 
of  the  Second  Session  of  the  Assembly  was  not  printed,  on  account  of  the 
inability  of  the  printer  to  procure  paper.  * 

A  Paper-mill  was  erected  in  the  northern  part  of  that  State,  at  Troy, 
by  Messrs.  Webster,  Ensign,  and  Seymour,  in  IT 93,  which  made  from 
five  to  ten  reams  of  paper  daily.  It  is  said  by  Mr.  Munsell,  to  have  been 
the  first  in  that  part  of  the  State. 

In  1785,  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  notwithstanding  the  odium 
attached  to  the  very  name  of  a  stamp  duty,  since  the  excitement  growing 
Out  of  the  Parliamentary  Statute  of  1765,  re-enacted  an  ordinance  which 
thirty  years  before,  had  passed  the  same  body  imposing  duties  on  licensed 
vellum,  parchment,  and  paper,  and  a  tax  of  two-thirds  of  a  penny  on 
newspapers,  and  of  one  penny  on  almanacs,  which  were  required  to  be 
stamped.  The  law  was,  however,  repealed,  before  it  had  become  opera- 
tive. But  it  was  followed  soon  after  by  a  duty  on  advertisements,  which 
continued  two  years  in  force. 

In  1786,  a  Society  at  Philadelphia,  ofi*ered  a  premium  for  the  best 
means  of  protecting  Paper  against  the  attacks  of  insects ;  and  another  for 
the  best  method  of  making  paper  for  the  St.  Domingo  Market,  capable 
of  resisting  the  insects  of  that  region.  Several  plans  were  offered,  ac- 
companied by  samples  of  paper  prepared  with  sizing,  mixed  with  various 
sharp,  bitter  or  other  ingredients  fatal  to  insect  life,  none  of  which,  how- 
ever, were  deemed  worthy  of  acceptance. 

An  improvement  was  made  in  the  following  year  in  London,  by  a  person 
of  the  name  of  Hooper,  who  received  a  patent  for  a  new  method  of  making 
printing-paper,  particularly  adapted  to  copper-plate  printing.  It  was 
about  the  year  1790,  that  the  practice  of  blueing  paper  in  the  vat, 
originated  in  England,  in  an  accident  it  is  said.  A  paper-maker's  wife 
chanced  to  drop  her  bag  of  powdered  blue  into  a  quantity  of  paper- 
pulp,  and  the  article  when  finished,  being  offered  in  the  London  market 
as  an  improved  paper,  commanded  an  advance  of  four  shillings  in  the 

(1)  In  the  library  of  the  N.  Y.  Hist.  Soo.,  oflBcor  of  tho  American  Army,  on  account  of 

there  are  16  folio  volumes  of  the  manuscript  the  ecarcity  of  puper,  while  in  winter  quar- 

Jonmals  of  the  British  House  of  Commons,  ters  at  Morristown,  N.  J.,  in  1776,  or  1777. 

in  CromweU's  time,  whose  ample  margins,  —  Wataoti**  N,  Y,  in  the  Olden  Time, 
bad  been  partially  used  by  a  commanding 
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price.  Oat  of  the  increased  profits  of  his  sales,  her  husband  rewarded 
her  discovery  with  a  costly  cloak. 

The  Paper  manafactnre  floorished  in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and 
Delaware,  particularly  the  first-named,  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  in 
any  other  sections  of  the  Union.  In  1*787,  according  to  M.  De  Warville, 
there  were  in  those  three  States,  sixty-three  paper-mills,  of  which  forty- 
eight  were  in  Pennsylvania. 

They  mannfactured,  annually,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars  worth  of  paper.  Connecticut  made  in  that  year  five  thousand 
reams,  worth  about  nine  thousand  dollars.  Maryland,  had  also  a  Paper- 
mill  at  that  time,  and  there  was  one  in  North  Carolina.  In  1*792,  a  Mr. 
Beach,  of  Danbury,  in  Connecticut,  made  samples  of  paper  from  the  Asbes- 
tos, of  which  fossil,  a  Jesuit  in  Europe,  named  Kircher,  had,  in  1646, 
produced  paper  and  other  articles,  indestructible  by  fire. 

De  Warville,  mentions  a  Paper-mill  on  the  Brandywine,  a  mile  from 
Wilmington,  Delaware,  belonging  to  Mr.  Gilpin  and  Myers  Fisher,  in 
which  the  process  for  grinding  the  rags,  was  much  more  simple  than  the 
French,  and  the  specimens  of  their  paper  which  he  had  seen  both  for 
writing  and  printing,  equal  to  the  finest  made  in  France. 

The  Paper-mills  had  at  this  time  greatly  increased  in  number,  in  New 
England,  and  four  years  later,  the  Paper  made  in  Massachusetts,  was 
estimated  to  be  worth  twenty  thousand  pounds  annually.  It  was  then  a 
yearly  increasing  production  in  the  State,  which  in  another  four  years, 
numbered  twenty  Paper-mills,  where  at  the  Revolution,  there  were  but 
three.  Six  of  these  were  on  the  Neponset,  and  seven  on  the  Charles' 
River.  There  was  a  very  large  one  at  Worcester,  and  at  Sutton,  in  the 
same  county,  was  another  belonging  to  the  Messrs.  Burbank,  situated  on 
Mill  Brook.     There  was  one  at  Springfield,  and  one  at  Andover. 

The  Paper-mills  of  Massachusetts,  at  that  time,  had  usually  two  vats 
each,  and  employed  ten  men,  and  as  many  boys  and  girls ;  and  their 
annual  product  was  about  seventy  thousand  reams  of  writing,  printing, 
and  wrapping  paper.  A  mill  with  two  vats,  required  a  capital  of  about 
ten  thousand  dollars,  and  was  capable  of  producing  from  two  to  three 
thousand  reams  annually,  of  different  descriptions  of  paper.  The  price 
of  printing-paper,  was  from  three  to  three  and  a  half  dollars  per  ream. 
Some  of  the  mills  in  Pennsylvania  were  of  greater  capacity,  and  had  three 
or  four  vats  each. 

Among  the  first  Paper-mills  built  in  the  Southern  Provinces,  was  one 
at  Salem,  in  North  Carolina,  three  hundred  miles  in  the  interior,  settled 
in  \1C}Ct,  by  a  company  of  Moravians,  most  of  whom  were  trades-people. 
Tlic  umnufacture  was,  after  the  War,  encouraged  by  a  loan  from  the 
Slute.     In  South  Caroliua,  some  time  after,  an  association  for  the  aid 
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only  to  supply  the  State,  bat  famished  considerable  qaantities  to  other 
States/  Boston  prodaced,  annnally,  twenty-foar  thousand  pieces  of 
Paper-hangings.  At  that  time  there  were  also  two  or  three  manufacto- 
ries in  Boston,  and  its  vicinity,  for  making  cards,  at  one  of  which  large 
quantities  were  made.  Pasteboard,  fullers'  paper,  sheathing,  wrapping, 
cartridge-paper,  cardboard,  and  all  other  descriptions,  were  made  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  ' 

A  number  of  patents  wete  taken  out,  within  a  few  years  after  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Patent  Office,  for  inventions  and  improvements  in  ma- 
chinery, and  the  use  of  new  processes  and  materials  in  this  branch  of 
manufacture,  by  John  Games,  of  Delaware,  John  Biddis,  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, Robert  R.  Livingston,  of  New  York,  J.  Condict  and  Charles  Kiusey, 
of  New  Jersey,  and  S.  Greene,  of  Connecticut. 

Although,  for  the  manufacture  of  white  Paper,  none  but  white  rags 
were  used  in  the  early  history  of  the  art,  the  product,  as  will  be  evident 
upon  the  inspection  of  books  or  newspapers  printed  seventy-five  years 
ago,  was  coarse,  dark-colored,  and  unsightly,  compared  with  that  made 
from  the  most  refuse  materials  by  modern  contrivances.  The  trituration 
of  the  rags  for  the  pulp  was  performed  by  beating  them  in  stone  or  iron 
mortars,  by  the  aid  of  a  trip-hammer  ;  there  was  no  means  of  discharging 
the  coloring  matter,  either  before  or  after  the  formation  of  the  sheet,  and 
the  Paper  was  sent  to  market  unbleached  and  uncalendered.  By  the  old 
process  of  manufacture,  several  days  were  required  to  produce  a  sample 
of  dry,  finished  Paper.  At  the  present  time,  by  the  aid  of  cutting  and 
comminuting  machinery,  the  pulp  is  prepared  in  a  superior  manner  in  a 
few  hours,  having  been  thoroughly  bleached  during  the  preparation ;  and 
the  whole  of  the  subsequent  stages  of  the  manufacture,  until  the  finished 
article  is  ready  for  use,  is  accomplished  in  as  many  minutes.  Some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  slow  and  expensive  nature  of  the  early  manufacture 
of  Paper,  as  well  as  of  the  effect  of  the  introduction  of  chemical  aids  in 
bleaching,  of  the  Fourdrinicr  and  other  machines  in  moulding  and  finish- 
ing, from  the  following  comparison  of  the  practical  results'  of  the 
methods : — 

"Formerly  the  process  was  slow  and  laborious.  Each  sheet  was  made  sepa- 
rately, and  four  and  a  half  reams  of  newspaper,  of  the  size  of  twenty  by  thirty 
Inches,  was  technically  termed  'a  day's  work,*  and  required  the  constant 
labor  of  three  men,  with  the  occasional  assistance  of  two  more.  Tliese  four 
and  a  half  reams  contained  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty  sheets, 
which,  if  placed  close  together  in  a  line,  would  measure  five  thousand  four 
hundred  feet, — a  little  more  than  one  mile. 

(1)  Mass.  Hist  CoU.  iU.  276-277. 
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"  By  the  introduction  of  machinery,  this  part  of  the  process  of  Paper-making 
Has  been  entirely  changed.  The  Paper  is  now  run  off  in  one  continuous  sheet, 
and,  on  our  best  machines,  at  the  rate  of  forty-five  feet  per  minute.  Some  of 
the  machines  in  use  being  of  the  width  of  eighty-four  inches,  the  attention  of 
two  men  and  four  girls  is  required  to  form  paper  of  the  size  before  mentioned, 
twenty  by  thirty  inches.  Such  a  machine,  working  the  same  amount  of  time 
as  the  old-fashioned  variety  (twelve  hours),  will  make  thirty-two  thousand, 
four  hundred  feet  of  Paper  eighty  inches  wide. 

*'  But  this  is  not  all.  When  the  the  three  men  with  their  assistants,  under 
the  old  plan,  had  finished  their  day's  work,  and  made  their  one  mile  of  paper, 
it  was  wet,  and  it  became  necessary  to  dry  it  upon  poles.  If  the  weather 
proved  favorable,  this  might  be  done,  taken  down,  and  finished  in  Jive  days — 
ten  times  longer  than  the  time  occupied  in  makiug  it.  AW,  when  the  two 
men  and  four  girls  have,  in  twelve  hours,  made  their  twenty-four  miles  of 
paper,  it  is  dry,  and  when  cut  into  sheets,  is  ready  for  the  printer;  and  this 
without  regard  to  the  weather,  be  it  rain  or  shine. 

"Thus  it  is  evident  that  formerly  it  took  ten  times  as  long  to  prepare  the 
Paper  for  market,  after  it  was  moulded  into  sheets,  as  is  now  required  to  con- 
vert it  from  the  pulp — and  that  the  labor  of  five  persons  in  one  day  produced 
for  the  market  only  one  twenty-fourth  part  now  obtained  by  the  use  of  labor- 
saving  machines.'" 

Over  two  tboasand  engines  arc  now  cmj)Ioyetl  in  producing  Paper  upon 
a  scale  and  of  a  quality  at  least  equal  to  that  of  any  other  country. 

3.  Type-Founderies. — The  earliest  of  all  printing  is  said  to  have  been 
made  from  wooden  blocks,  enji;ravcd  with  k'tters  in  imitation  of  the  ehi- 
rogra[»liy  of  tlie  scTibes,  who  coiistituti'd  a  numerous  and  skillful  pro- 
fe^^ion  ihroujjrhoul  Kurope  and  the  Kasl  before  the  discovery  of  }>rint- 
ing.  The  impressions  frcun  these  plates  ))orc  so  near  a  resemblance  to 
the  written  copies,  as  to  be  with  diiricully  distinguished  from  them. 
Type."*  of  a  moveable  kind,  dexterously  cut  ni)on  the  same  material,  after 
a  lime  bciran  to  be  u>ed,  and  were  followed  by  metallic  types,  with  faces 
cut  in  a  siii.ilar  manner  to  the  wooden  ones.  The  first  book  printed  from 
cut  metal  types  was  the  ]>ible,  on  six  hundred  and  thirty-seven  leaves.  It 
WHS  the  Vulgate  edition,  printed  on  vellum,  between  1450  and  1455. 
Tije  magical  rapidity  with  which  Faust — who  became  soon  after  the  owner 
of  the  type's,  and  kept  the  seeret  by  which  they  were  produced — multi- 
p!i«il  i'Mpies  of  the  IJible  with  exact  uniformity,  and  sold  them  for  sixty, 
and  liuh  ft.ir  ihlriy  crowns,  uhile  the  scribes  charged  live  hundred,  gave 
ri-et«»ihe  iradiiiunul  as>ociation  in  the  vulgar  nund  between  "the  Devil  and 
I»r.  Fau>tus.*'  l>ut  if  the  effect  of  moveable  types  seemed  thus  magical, 
the  re>ull  of  tlie  discovery  of  the  na-thod  of  casting  types  in  metal,  which 

1/  Transaction"  of  Am.  Iiistitatc,  1849.  p.  412. 
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was  the  next  step  in  the  improvement  in  printing,  most  be  deemed  still 
more  extraordinary.  The  merit  of  this  discovery  belongs  to  Schoeffer, 
the  partner  of  Faustns,  after  the  separation  of  the  latter  from  Guttenburg. 
He  engraved  matrices  in  copper,  from  which  he  cast  the  solid  types,  and 
preserved  the  improvement  until  the  sacking  of  Mentz,  in  1462,  dispersed 
the  knowledge  of  the  valuable  art  throughout  Europe.  He  afterward 
employed  steel  punches  for  the  purpose.  The  next  great  improvement 
was  that  of  casting  whole  pages  in  metal,  a  return  in  form  to  the  original 
method.  This  stereotyping  process  was  invented  by  John  Muller,  at 
Leyden,  in  1690. 

The  principal  part  of  the  types  used  in  this  country  before  the  Revolu- 
tion was  imported  from  England.  There  were  several  Type-founderies,  on  a 
small  scale,  established  in  the  Colonies,  however,  during  that  time.  The 
earliest  of  these,  beyond  doubt,  was  that  already  mentioned,  established 
by  Christopher  Sower,  at  Germantown,  in  Pennsylvania,  about  the  year 
1740.  He  cast  the  types  for  a  quarto  edition  of  the  German  Bible,  which 
he  completed  in  1743,  and  other  valuable  books,  for  the  use  of  the  many 
German  people  who  had  already  settled  in  the  Province.  At  this  foun- 
dery  he  cast  a  number  of  fonts  of  type,  in  German  and  English  character, 
for  the  use  of  himself  and  others,  and  after  his  death,  the  business  was 
extended  by  his  son,  Christopher  Sower,  Jr.  The  latter  conducted  the 
largest  book-making  establishment  in  the  country  for  many  years.  He 
made  his  own  types  and  printing-ink,  and  gave  employment  to  a  paper- 
mill  and  sevenil  binderies.  The  business  afterward  descended  to  the 
Messrs.  Binney  &  llonaldson,  of  Philadelphia,  who,  about  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century,  cast  all  the  types  made  in  the  United  States,  and 
introduced  a  very  important  improvement,  that  of  the  type-mould.  In 
the  hands  of  their  successors  the  business  is  still  conducted  on  a  vast 
scale. 

About  the  years  17G3-66,  an  attempt  was  made  in  New  York  to  print 
an  edition  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  in  the  Mohawk  language, 
prepared  by  Messrs.  Andrews,  Barclay,  and  Ogilvie,  which  was  said  to 
have  been  attended  with  almost  insurmountable  difficulties,  because  there 
was  not  at  the  time  "  a  Letter-maker's  founding  House"  in  the  Colonies. 
Nine  sheets,  or  seventy-four  pages,  were  completed  by  Wm.  Weyman,  the 
printer,  who,  in  1768,  died  bankrupt.  Two  or  three  years  after,  it  was 
completed  by  Hugh  Gaine,  another  conspicuous  printer  in  that  city,  and 
four  or  five  hundred  copies  were  printed.' 

In  1768,  a  Type-foundery  was  commenced  in  Boston  by  a  Mr.  Michel- 
son,  from  Scotland,  who  produced  types  which  were  said  to  be  equal  to 

(1)  Documentary  Hist  N.  York,  vol.  iii.  p.  1152. 
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any  imported  from  Great  Britain.  Bat  he  does  not  appear  to  have  sac- 
ceeded  in  establishing  a  permanent  business. 

In  the  following  year,  Abel  Buell,  of  Killingsworth,  in  Connecticut,  a 
gold  and  silver  smith,  and  ingenious  mechanic,  who  had  been  engaged  in 
lapidary  work  and  in  map  engraving,  and  had  recently  been  pardoned  for 
coQoterfeiting  a  Colony  note,  petitioned  the  Council  to  aid  him  in  construct- 
ing a  foundery  for  casting  printing  type,  by  a  new  process  which  he  claimed 
to  have  discovered.  His  application  was  granted,  and  he  afterward 
erected,  at  New  Haven,  a  Type-foundry,  in  the  Saudemanian  Meeting 
House,  in  Gregson  street,  where  he  employed  fifteen  or  twenty  boys  in  the 
business.  He  received  encouragement  in  the  undertaking  on  account  of 
the  difficulty  experienced,  during  the  early  stage  of  the  War,  in  procuring 
types  for  printing,  except  occasionally  at  much  risk,  from  France.  The 
enterprise  appears  not  to  have  survived  the  protracted  contest.  After  the 
war  Buell  was  employed  by  the  State  in  coining  copper  money,  for  which 
he  constructed  all  the  necessary  apparatus  in  such  perfection  as  to  be  able 
to  make  one  hundred  and  twenty  coins  per  minute.  Ue  subsequently 
went  to  England,  where  his  advice  was  sought  in  the  constniction  of  iron 
bridges.  His  ostensible  reason  for  going  to  England  was  to  procure  a 
supply  of  copper,  but  really,  it  is  said,  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  im- 
proved cloth-making  machinery,  which  was  not  allowed  to  be  exported. 
He  died  in  the  almshouse,  at  New  Haven,  about  1825.' 

In  1775,  Dr.  Franklin  brought  with  him,  from  Europe,  the  materials 
for  a  complete  Type-founding  establishment,  which  he  had  purchased  in 
France.  He  erected  a  house  near  the  site  of  his  first  landing,  and  in  a 
portion  of  it,  fitted  up  his  Typc-foundery.and  a  valuable  printing  apparatus, 
procured  in  London,  an<l  (Mnph)yed  a  portion  of  his  advanced  years  in 
the  occupation  of  his  early  life.  The  type-making  branch  was  particularly 
designed  for  the  benefit  of  his  ^rrandson,  Mr.  Bache,  whose  future  career 
as  a  printer  he  spared  no  opportunity  of  advancing.  Ihiche,  having  en- 
gaged in  the  publication  of  the  Aurora  newspaper,  made,  however,  little 
u>e  of  the  founding  apparatus. 

Soon  after  the  War,  John  Baine,  an  aged  type-founder  of  Edinburg, 
gent  to  Philadelphia,  in  char«re  of  a  r^'Iative,  the  materials  for  a  Type-man- 
ufactory. He  not  long  after  arrived  in  person,  and  established  the  first 
jMTmanent  Typc-foundery  in  the  country.  He  cast  the  types  for  a  ])ortion 
of  an  edition  of  the  En<'y<-lopedia  Britannica,  which  was  rei)ublished  in 
Philadelphia,  by  Thomas  Dubson,  in  eighteen  voluines,  quarto,  the  first 
volume  of  which  consisting  of  one   thousand  iinjjressions,  was  published 

;i;  Barber's  Hist.  Coll.  of  Connecticut, 
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ID  1790.    Baine  died  in  1790,  at  the  age  of  seventj-seven,  and  the  con- 
cern, we  believe,  was  closed. 

About  two  years  after,  David  Brnce  came  from  Edinbarg  to  New  York, 
and  established  the  Tjpe-foanding  basiness  in  that  city.  The  firm, 
D.  &  G.  Bruce,  in  1813,  commenced  the  first  stereotype  foundery  in  the 
United  States.  G.  Brnce  was  the  inventor  of  the  type  called  secretary 
or  ronde,  and  the  family  were  the  originators  of  several  valuable  improve- 
ments in  these  branches.  The  same  ship  which  brought  D.  Bruce  to 
America,  came  from  Leith,  in  Scotland,  the  following  year,  with  Richard 
Ronaldson,  Adam  Ramage,  the  inventor  of  the  press  which  bears 
his  name,  and  the  now  aged  Grant  Thorburu,  of  New  York.  Ron- 
aldson, in  connection  with  Mr.  Binney,  revived  the  type-making  business 
in  Philadelphia,  devoting  themselves  exclusively  to  that  branch.  They 
introduced  some  important  improvements,  particularly  the  American 
type-mould,  and  conducted  the  business  with  enterprise. 

4.  Printing  Presses. — The  earliest  form  of  the  Printing-press,  is  said 
to  have  been  constructed  in  imitation  of  the  wine-press,  in  familiar  use  in 
the  parent  country  of  the  art,  and  to  have  been  ill-adapted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  printing.  The  only  valuable  modification  it  received  until  long 
after  Printing  was  introduced  into  America,  was  given  it  in  1620,  by 
Jansen  Blaew,  a  joiner  of  Amsterdam,  and  afterward  a  printer,  who  made 
several  improvements,  which  were  adopted  in  Holland  and  soon  after  in 
England.  Some  additional  changes  were  made  upon  Blaew's  models  by 
Baskerville,  the  ingenious  type-founder  and  printer  of  Birmingham,  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century, — and  presses  of  that  kind,  imported  from 
England,  chiefly,  supplied  American  printers  previous  to  the  Revolution. 

The  Rolling-press  for  Copper-plate  Printing,  introduced  into  England 
in  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  from  Antwerp,  by  one  Speed,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  first  brought  to  America,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  M.  Amisson,  superintendent  of  the  Royal  Printing 
House,  in  the  Louvre,  at  Paris,  made  some  further  improvements  in  print- 
ing machinery,  late  in  the  same  century,  and  published  a  treatise  descrip- 
tive of  a  new  press,  and  its  mode  of  construction. 

Still  later,  the  ingenious  Charles  Earl  Stanhope,  of  England,  becoming 
interested  in  the  new  process  of  stereotyping,  turned  his  attention  to  the 
improvement  of  that  art,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  skillful  mechanic,  completed 
with  much  labor  and  expense,  the  powerful  Stereotype  Printing-press, 
which  bears  his  name.  The  Stanhope  Press,  more  automatic  than  any 
before  constructed,  and  capable  of  nearly  a  hundred-fold,  the  power  with 
the  same  labor  as  the  common  press,  was  constructed  on  more  scientific 
principles  than  any  previously  in  use,  and  a  portion  of  its  mechanism,  was 
applied  to  the  ordinary  press. 
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Bat  these  presses,  and  the  cylindrical  ones  of  Nicholson,  of  London, 
patented  in  IT 90,  were  not  introduced  into  this  country  during  the  period 
now  under  review.  The  old  wooden  presses  used  before  the  Revolution, 
were  worked  by  hand,  and  the  ink  was  also  applied  by  a  manual  process 
called  heating^  by  means  of  leathern  balls,  which  gave  place  to  the  roller 
only  about  thirty-five  years  ago. 

About  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  Benjamin  Dearbome,  who  in  1TT6, 
became  the  publisher  of  the  New  Hampshire  Gazette,  established  at  Ports- 
month,  in  1756,  by  Daniel  Fowle,  with  whom  he  had  learned  the  printing 
business, — and  at  this  time  the  oldest  paper  in  the  United  States, — invented 
a  wheel  press,  as  it  was  called,  which  was  used  for  a  time  at  Newbury- 
port.  It  impressed  the  whole  side  of  a  sheet  at  one  pull  of  the  lever. 
"  The  platten  turned  with  the  tympan,  having  a  counterpoise  to  balance 
it,  and  the  power  of  the  lever  had  the  additional  force  of  a  wheel  and 
axle.''  As  in  the  old  hand-presses,  two  persons  could  work  upon  it  at 
the  same  time.  Dearborne,  who  subsequently  removed  to  Boston,  and 
became  extensively  known  as  the  inventor  of  the  Dearborne  patent  steel- 
yards and  balances,  still  in  considerable  repute  with  many,  some  time 
previous  to  1810,  devised  another  press,  on  an  entirely  new  plan  with 
greater  simplicity  of  contrivance  than  any  then  in  use,  and  designed  to 
secure  greater  power  and  dispatch  in  printing.  This  ingenious  mecha- 
nician, we  believe,  was  the  only  one  who  attempted  any  innovation  in  the 
Printing-press,  which  it  is  proper  to  notice  in  this  place. 

A  modification  of  the  cylinder-press  of  Nicholson,  which  was  patented 
by  Dr.  Kinsley,  of  Connecticut,  in  1796;  the  patent  circular  press  of 
Sawin,  the  inventions  of  Adams,  Ramnpe,  Dow,  and  others,  and  the 
splendid  achievement  of  Iloe,  belong  to  a  later  period,  and  will  receive 
in  another  place  such  notice  as  their  merits  shall  seem  to  demand. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

BRICKS,  AND  THE   MANUFACTURES  OF  OLAT. 

One  of  the  earliest  evidences  of  an  improved  social  condition  in  any 
commanitj  is  an  increased  attention  to  the  convenience,  elegance,  and 
permanence  of  the  dwellings  of  the  people.  Hence,  Mr.  Hallam  has 
justly  observed,  that  "  No  chapter  in  the  history  of  national  manners 
woald  illustrate  so  well,  if  duly  executed,  the  progress  of  social  life,  as 
that  dedicated  to  domestic  architecture. " 

From  the  extremely  rude  cabin,  first  constructed  by  the  emigrant  of 
round  or  roughly  hewn  or  squared  logs  or  planks,  riven  from  the  trees 
upon  the  spot  where  they  had  fallen,  to  let  in  the  sunlight  upon  the  nu- 
cleus of  a  rising  village,  the  change  to  houses  constructed  with  a  view 
to  elegance  and  the  highest  amount  of  domestic  comfort,  in  a  new  country, 
is  usually  a  slow  one.  The  first  habitations  of  our  forefathers,  aspired  to 
little  superiority  over  the  primitive  wigwam  of  the  native,  and,  in  many 
instances,  were  constructed,  temporarily,  in  imitation  of  the  aboriginal 
bark  hut  of  the  savage.  The  tenement  of  the  Colonist  was  possibly,  in 
some  instances,  a  less  comfortable  one,  by  far,  than  that  of  his  Indian 
neighbor,  with  its  closely  wattled  and  thatched  roof  and  walls,  its  plenti- 
ful hangings  of  mats,  constructed  of  flags  or  reeds  stitched  with  Indian 
hemp,  and  its  stock  of  warm  furs  and  skins,  which  eflfectually  repelled  the 
most  inclement  cold. ' 

(1)  Whether  we  regard  it  as  a  primordial  arts.  Some  tribes,  particularly  the  Peru- 
art,  transferred  at  some  remote  time  from  vians  and  Mexicans,  were  accustomed,  be- 
the  eastern  to  the  western  Continent,  by  the  fore  the  Spanish  conquest,  to  manufacture 
race  which  first  peopled  these  shores,  or  bricks,  like  the  Babylonians  and  Egyptians, 
as  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which  the  of  clay  and  stubble,  which  they  dried  in  the 
haman  mind,  under  similar  circumstances,  sun,  and  cemented  by  a  kind  of  mortar, 
works  out  the  same  ends  by  similar  devices,  made  sometimes  of  tempered  clay  and  lime, 
the  fact  is  alike  interesting,  that,  as  the  use  and  sometimes  by  means  of  asphaltum. 
of  clay  in  the  different  fictile  manufactures  These  adobes,  or  sun-dried  bricks  are  exten- 
belongs  to  the  infancy  of  all  nations,  so  sively  made  by  some  of  the  modern  tribes 
among  the  American  red  races,  it  was  one  of  New  Mexico,  California,  and  other 
of  the  most  general  and  perfect  of  aboriginal  parts. 

(216) 
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The  dwelling  of  the  Earopean  settler  for  mauj  years  was  but 

"  A  rudo  habitation, 
Solid,  substantial,  of  timber  rongh-hewn  from  the  firs  of  the  forest, 
Wooden-barred  was  the  door,  and  the  roof  was  covered  with  rashes, 
Latticed  the  windows  were,  and  the  window  panes  were  of  paper, 
Oiled  to  admit  the  light,  while  wind  and  rain  were  excluded.'* 

From  a  dwelling  of  this  description,  with  its  wooden  chimney  and  floor 
of  clay,  with  one  or  two  apartments  only  scantily  supplied  with  furniture, 
wherein  the  housewife  plied  her  domestic  employments  by  the  light  of  a 
blazing  log-fire,  or  a  light-wood  candle, 

Urit  odoratam  twcturna  in  lumtna  cedrum^ 

the  transition  to  the  neat  and  capacions  frame  house,  or  one  of  brick  and 
stone,  is  only  accomplished  by  years  of  toil  and  patience.  The  substitu- 
tion, for  those  materials,  of  bricks  or  hewn  stone,  slates,  tiles,  sawed  and 
planed  boards,  sash  and  glazed  windows,  plastered  and  painted  or  papered 
walls,  with  corresponding  improvements  in  the  interior  decoration  and 
appointments,  involves  the  introduction  of  many  forms  of  industry,  and 
the  appropriation  of  many  valuable  materials  by  processes  of  art  from 
the  great  store-house  of  nature. 

The  enterprise  which,  in  point  of  comfort  and  appearance,  most  speedily 
modified  the  primitive  architecture  of  the  Colonies,  was  the  introduction 
of  the  saw-mill  ;  which  not  only  supplied  materials  in  an  improved  form, 
but  also  furnished  valuable  articles  of  export  for  the  infant  comnierce  of 
the  Colonies.  But  until  a  people  be<j:in  to  build  for  the  future,  to  con- 
struct for  other  generations  than  their  own,  architecture  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  an  existence.  The  more  enduring  forms  of  Brick  prompt 
the  inquiry — 

**  What  the  temple  we  wouM  build 
Nuw  the  massive  kiln  is  risen  ?" 

The  first  Brick-kiln  of  which  we  have  any  account  in  New  England,  was 
erected  in  Salem,  Massachusetts,  in  1()29,  the  year  following  that  in  which 
rn-t  Brick-  FraTicis  Webb  was  commended  to  the  patronage  of  the  Governor 
EnMud'j*  ^"  account  of  his  saw-mill,  as  mentioned  in  a  previous  chapter. 
^^-^  •'  It  is  thought,"  writes  the  minister  of  Salem,  about  July  of  that 

year,  "here  is  good  clay  to  make  Bricke,  and  Tyles  and  Earthen  pots,  as 
nee<i  to  be.  At  this  instant  we  are  setting  a  brick-kill  on  worke  to  make 
Brickes  and  Tyles  for  the  building  of  our  houses."  He  adds,  also,  "  For 
stone,  here  is  plentic  of  slates  at  the  isle  of  slates,  in  Massathulets  Bay, 
and  Lime-stone,  Free-stone,  and  smooth  stone  and  Iron-stone,  and  mar- 
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ble  stone,  also  in  soch  store,  that  we  have  great  Rockes  of  it,  and  a  har- 
bor hard  by.     Our  plantation  is  from  thence  called  Marble  Harbor."* 

The  existence  of  limestone  and  marble  thus  appears  to  have  been  early 
discovered.  In  the  structural  economy  of  the  globe  and  of  all  its  organized 
inhabitants,  as  well  as  in  the  arts  of  life,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  one  article 
more  indispensable  or  more  abundantly  met  with  than  lime  and  its  com- 
pounds. Oldmixon,  writing  of  Pennsylvania,  says,  **  Mountjoy  is  a  Ma- 
nor that  belonged  to  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Pen,  and  here  the  first  Lime- 
stone was  dug  that  ever  was  found  in  America."'  That  a  mineral  so 
important  for  building  purposes,  as  a  flux  for  iron,  and  other  uses,  so  uni- 
versally distributed  in  its  various  forms,  should  so  long  remain  undiscov- 
ered, seems  scarcely  credible.  The  discovery  of  compact  limestone 
referred  to  took  place  not  long  previous  to  1681 ;  but  this  was  evidently 
not  the  first  found  in  America.  Captain  Smith,  in  1614,  inferred  its 
existence  from  the  resemblance  of  the  cliffs  of  New  England  to  the  coasts 
of  Dover.  Morton,  who  lived  in  the  country  from  1622  to  1632,  speaks 
of  marble  "useful  for  surapteous  pallaces,"  slate,  and  other  materials; 
and  says  chalk  was  shown  him  by  an  Indian,  and  that  limestone  existed 
to  his  knowledge.  Yirginia,  about  that  time,  was  well  supplied 
with  lime,  but  its  source  is  not  mentioned.  Thomas  Graves,  who 
settled  at  Charlestown,  in  1629,  was  instructed  to  find  limestone,  and 
that  and  other  minerals  were  probably  found  by  his  agency.  Yet  John- 
son relates,  that  the  fort  on  Castle  Island  had  to  be  rebuilt  in  1644,  be- 
cause "  the  country  aflforded  no  lime  but  what  was  burnt  of  oyster  shells," 
at  the  time  it  was  constructed.  And  Jocelyn,  also,  in  1663,  alludes  to 
the  absence  of  stones  that  would  '*  run  to  lime,  of  which  they  have  great 
want."  The  earliest  mention  of  its  manufacture  that  we  have  seen,  was 
in  Rhode  Island,  where,  in  January,  1662,  a  Mr.  Hacklet,  of  Providence, 
applied  to  the  town  for  liberty  to  burn  lime,  and  to  take  stone  and  wood 
from  the  commons  for  that  purpose,  which  was  granted  him  for  a  limited 
time.  In  October,  1665,  the  town  ordered  that  "those  lime  rocks  about 
Hacklet^s  lime-kiln  shall  perpetually  be  common,  and  that  no  land  shall 
be  laid  out  on  the  north-east  of  said  kiln,  within  six  poles,  or  upon  the 
other  sides  or  parts  of  said  kiln  within  sixty  poles,  this  said  kiln 
being  at  or  near  a  place  called  Scoakequanoisett.^^^  The  lime  rocks  at 
that  place  became,  at  a  later  period,  a  source  of  large  quantities  of  lime 
for  exportation.  Limestone  is  not  abundant  in  the  eastern  part  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, and,  as  late  as  1T24,  shell  lime,  which  was  the  principal  de- 
pendence in  all  the  Colonies,  was  in  common  use,  and  the  authorities 

(1)  Higginson'a  New  England's   Planta-        (2)  Brit  Emp.in  Amer.    Ed.  1741,  i.  303. 
iion,  1  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  vi.  118.  (3)  Annals  of  Providence. 
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then  ordered  that  **  Muscles  shall  not  be  used  for  making  lime  or  any 
thing  else,  except  for  food  and  bait  to  catch  fish." 

In  1719,  Edward  Scull  advertised,  in  Bradford's  American  Mercury, 
"very  good  lime  to  be  sold  by  him,  next  the  Franklin  Tavern,  in 
Front  street,  Philadelphia,  at  Ibd.  per  bushel,  and  he  will  deliver  it  to 
any  person  at  Salem,  Newcastle,  Burlington,  or  Bristol,  at  28.  per  bushel, 
or  20d.  if  in  quantity." 

Notwithstanding  the  abundance  of  excellent  native  building  materials, 
as  marble  and  other  stones,  and  of  lime,  which  could  have  been  made  by 
the  calcination  of  the  marble,  the  houses  of  the  first  settlers  were  for  a 
long  time  chiefly  built  of  wood,  even  to  the  chimneys.  These,  in  con- 
formity with  the  custom  in  English  cottages  of  that  day,  were  made  of 
logs,  or  sticks  of  wood,  placed  one  above  another,  at  right  angles  and 
plastered  with  clay,  or  mortar.  The  roofs  were  usually  thatched  with 
reeds,  or  flags,  obtained  from  spots  of  gronnd  reserved  in  some  places  for 
that  use,  above  low-water  mark.  Great  exposure  to  fire  was  the  result 
of  this  style  of  building,  although  the  chimneys  and  roofs  were  subject  to 
frequent  inspection  by  officers  detailed  for  that  duty.  Jamestown,  in  Vir- 
ginia including  the  fort,  storehouse,  and  all  their  contents  was  burned  in 
the  first  year  of  the  settlement  from  that  cause,  as  was  also  the  first  build- 
ing and  common  store-house  erected  by  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth,  within 
a  month  after  it  was  built  The  first  fire  in  Boston,  occurred  on  the  16th 
March,  1631,  from  the  imperfect  claying  of  one  of  those  wooden  or  catted 
chimneys,  whence  fire  communicated  with  the  thatch,  and  destroyed  two 
dwellings.  Governor  Dudley,  in  consequence,  prohibited  wooden  chim- 
neys and  thatched  roofs.  A  few  years  later,  they  were  also  forbidden  in 
the  Dutch  Colony,  at  Manhattan,  where  in  1635,  Fort  Amsterdam,  which 
had  been  two  years  in  building — at  much  expense — was,  almost  as  soon  as 
completed,  destroyed  in  less  than  half  an  hour  by  the  lodgment  of  a  spark 
from  a  gun  in  the  reeds  with  which  it  was  covered.  But,  notwithstand-» 
ing  j)rohibitions,  those  influnirnable  materials  continued  long  in  use,  espe- 
cially in  the  infant  settlements.  So  prevalent  had  this  custom  been  down 
to  a  late  period,  that  Gencrul  Washington,  in  his  tour  through  the  Eastern 
States,  in  I1s[i,  deemed  it  worthy  of  record  in  his  diary,  on  several  occa- 
sions, after  leaving  New  York,  that  no  dwelling  houses  were  seen  in  the 
villages  and  small  towns  through  which  he  passed  without  stone  or  brick 
chimneys.  Those  in  Connecticut,  had  generally  "two  flush  stories,  with 
a  very  good  j^how  of  sash  and  glass  windows.'* 

Sione  and  brick.s — of  which  last  ten  thousand  were  sent  from  London 
to  Massachusetts  in  16*20,  were  first  used  in  the  construction  of  the  fire- 
plarrs,  v^hich  were  usually  of  the  most  ample  dimensions. 

Tlie  fir&t  house  of  Brick  erected  in  Boston,  and  perhaps  in  Massachu- 
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setts,  was  bailt,  it  is  said,  by  Mr.  Coddington,  one  of  the  fathers  of  Rhode 
Island,  previous  to  his  removal  to  that  plantation  in  1638.  In 
boaseia  1643,  a  brick  watch  house  was  built  on  Fort  Hill,  in  the  town 
jmou  .  ^^  Plymouth,  which  Dr.  Thacher  says,  is  the  earliest  notice  of 
bricks,  by  which  he  probably  meant  in  that  town.  The  bricks  were  fur- 
nished by  a  Mr.  Grimes,  at  lis.  per  thousand. >  Lime,  Brick,  and  Tile- 
making  are  mentioned  by  Johnson,  among  the  trades  that  were  pursued 
as  independent  callings  in  New  England,  about  the  year  1647.  Brick- 
making  was  then  carried  on  at  Mystick,  or  Medford,  whence  the  product 
was  sent  to  Boston. 

XThe  first  Bricks  made  in  the  Anglican  Colonies,  however,  were  made  in 
Yirginia,  as  early  as  1612,  during  the  administration  of  Sir  Thomas 
Gates.  In  the  "New  Life  of  Virginia,"  of  that  date,  when  the 
in  America,  Colouy  consisted  of  scvcu  hundred  inhabitants,  it  was  said  after 
the  removal  of  the  people  to  a  healthier  place,  four  score  miles 
up  the  river  from  Jamestown,  **  the  spademen  fell  to  digging,  the  brick- 
men  burnt  their  bricks,  the  company  cut  down  wood,  the  carpenters  fell 
to  squaring,  the  sawyers  to  sawing,  the  soldiers  to  fortifying,  and  every 
man  to  somewhat.  And  to  answer  the  first  objection  for  wholesome 
lodging  here,  they  have  built  competent  and  decent  houses,  the  first  story 
all  of  bricks  that  every  man  may  have  his  lodging  and  dwelling  place  apart 
by  himselfe."  In  1649,  the  Colony  had  lime,  it  was  said,  and  "store  of 
bricks  made,  and  house  and  chimneys  built  of  Bricks,  and  some  of  wood, 
high  and  faire,  covered  with  shingall  for  Tyle,  yet  they  have  none  that 
make  them  wanting  workmen ;  in  that  trade,  the  Brickraakers  have  not 
the  art  to  make  it,  it  shrinketh."  The  first  church  built  in  Virginia,  was 
of  brick,  and  was  destroyed,  during  Bacon^s  rebellion  in  1676,  by  the 
burning  of  Jamestown,  which  was  chiefly  built  of  the  same  material.  Mr. 
Clayton  in  his  letter  to  the  Royal  Society  in  1688,  speaks  of  the  superior 
quality  of  the  clay  he  had  found  there,  of  which  he  made  a  large  crucible, 
which  was  the  best  he  had  ever  seen.  lie  speaks  of  the  pipes  and  pots 
very  handsomely  made  by  the  Indians  of  clay. 

Boston,  about  the  year  1657,  is  quaintly  described  as  having  "  large  and 
spacious  houses,  some  fairly  set  forth  with  brick,  tile,  slate,  and  stone,  and 
BoHtonin  Orderly  placed,  whose  continual  enlargement  presageth  some 
^^^*  sumptuous  city."   The  Massachusetts  Court  in  1667,  appointed 

(1)  At  the  first  Court  of  Assistants,  held  lowing  March.     As  such  laws  were  found  to 

in  CharlestowD,  in  1630,  the  rate  of  wages  repel  labor,  already  scarce,  to  other  places, 

for  mechanics  was  passed  by  an  order,  that  all  restrictions  wore  removed  in  1640.     The 

carpenters,  joiners,  bricklayers,  sawyers  and  price  of  wages  and  material  combined,  may 

thatchers,  should  receive  no  more  than  2«.  a  assist  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  brick-work 

day,  on  penalty  of  10«.  to  giver  and  taker,  two  hundred  years  ago. 
This  impolitic  order  was  repealed  in  the  fol- 
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a  committee  to  frame  a  law  to  regulate  the  size  and  mannfacture  of  Bricks. 
As  early  as  1677,  a  brick  college  edifice  was  built  at  Cambridge  by  sub- 
scription, and  in  1694,  a  substantial  brick  meeting  house,  the  first  built 
of  that  material,  took  the  place  of  the  old  unpainted  wooden  one  on 
Brattle  street,  Boston.  An  order  of  the  General  Court,  two  years  before, 
required  buildings  above  a  certain  size  to  be  of  stone  or  brick,  and  to  be 
covered  with  slates  or  tiles,  because  of  the  "  great  desolations  and  ruins'* 
caused  by  the  contiguity  of  wooden  buildings,  whence  it  is  probable  that 
the  town  was  no  longer  dependent  upon  importations  of  bricks.  In  1700, 
when  Boston  contained  about  1000  houses,  and  7000  people,  Dr.  Mather 
says  of  it,  ''  ten  times  has  the  fire  made  notable  ruins  among  us,  but  the 
ruins  have  mostly  and  quickly  been  rebuilt."  But  a  more  than  usually 
destructive  fire  occurred  there  in  1711,  after  which,  houses  were  princi- 
pally built  of  brick  and  of  three  stories  in  height. 

Notwithstanding  the  abundance  of  wood  and  stone,  some  of  the  early 
settlers  in  Maine,  built  a  brick-kiln,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Sabestacook, 
a  branch  of  the  Kennebec,  some  time  previous  to  1675.  Sir  Bilby  Lake, 
and  his  partner  Clarke,  settled  on  that  river  in  1600,  and  one  hundred  and 
thirty  years  after,  the  owner  of  land  twenty-seven  miles  from  the  head 
of  navigation,  in  digging  for  clay  to  begin  a  brick-kiln,  came  upon  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  kiln,  with  decayed  bricks  and  other  evidences  of  the 
manufacture.  The  site  of  the  kiln  was  occupied  by  a  hemlock  tree,  of 
more  than  two  feet  in  diameter.' 

Buildings  of  wood  principally,  however,  prevailed  in  that  and  the  ad- 
jacent provinces,  previous  to  the  Revolution.  Bricks  to  a  small  amount 
were  included  in  the  exports  from  the  Port  of  Piscataqua,  in  the  years 

Medfonl,  was  in  early  times,  a  principal  place  for  the  manufacture  of 
Bricks  in  Massachusetts,  and,  after  the  war,  produced  annually  about  four 
millions  of  them.  IJoston,*  Dorchester,  Charlestown,  and  a  few  other  of 
the  older  towns,  furnished  the  chief  supply  of  an  article  too  weijrlity  to  be 
transported  any  distance,  when  the  means  of  conveyance  were  inii)erfect. 
The  old  and  poj)ulous  county  of  Worcester  pro<luced,  in  several  places, 
lurire  (piaiitities  of  bricks  in  ancient  times,  and  is  still  next  to  ^liddlesex 
in  the  amount  of  bricks  manufactured.  The  last-named  couiitv,  now 
makes  over  fortv-eiirht  millions  annuallv,  nearlv  nine-tenths  of  which  are 
made  in  the  towns  of  Cambridjre  and  Somerville. 

A  f«'w  fine  buildinjrs  excepted,  the  towns  of  Newport  and  Providence, 
in  IUkhIc  Island,  were  some  years  after  the  peace,  principally  constructed 

(  \)   SuTvaii'.-  Il'iit.  of  Maine.  in  Hoflon,  an<l  wa.».  furni.-luMl  by  John  llaj- 

i'2     '1  li«"    fir-f    pr.inifn   erer   u?r<l    in    this     wur»l,  K.-'i-,  (»f  nniiutroo,  in  1762. 
<-'  'ir.>r\,  wan  iu  the  ercctioD  uf  King's  Chupcl 
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of  wood ;  and  bricks  were  probably  not  manufactured  to  any  considerable 
extent.  Lime,  however,  was  now  made  in  different  parts  of  the  Province, 
particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  Providence,  and  was  exported  thence  in 
quantities. 

In  New  York,  during  the  Dutch  rule,  buildings  wholly  or  in  part  of  Bricks 
imported  from  Holland,  where  the  manufacture  has  long  existed  in  great 
perfection,  early  predominated.  The  yellow  color  of  the  bricks, 
makiojf  In  and  the  style  of  architecture  adopted,  gave  to  New  Amsterdam 
the  unmistakable  features  of  a  Dutch  town.  The  notched  gable 
end  was  usually  placed  toward  the  street,  and  was  checkered  with  black 
and  yellow  bricks,  bearing  conspicuously,  in  iron  letters,  the  date  of  erec- 
tion, and  the  sharp-pointed  roof,  which  in  early  times  was  either  thatched 
with  reeds  or  with  Dutch  tiles,  was  uniformly  surmounted  by  a  weather- 
cock, whether  the  building  were  of  wood  or  bricks. 

The  manufacture  of  Bricks  was  commenced  upon  the  island  during  the 
administration  of  the  last  Governor  Stuyvesant.  Previous  to  his  time, 
the  town,  wholly  absorbed  in  the  Indian  fur  trade,  had  made  little  pro- 
gress in  mechanical  industry,  and  did  not  much  exceed  one  thousand  in 
population. 

The  principal  public  buildings,  previously  erected  on  the  island,  were 
of  stone,  including  the  second  church  edifice  erected  in  1642,  at  a  cost  of 
$1000,  by  John  and  Richard  Ogden,  of  Stamford,  Connecticut,  "a  fine 
stone  tavern,"  at  the  corner  of  Pearl  street  and  Coenties  Slip,  afterward 
the  "  Stadt  buys,"  which  was  sold  at  auction  in  1696,  for  £920,  and  five 
substantial  store  houses  for  the  company,  all  built  about  the  same  time, 
under  Governor  Kieft.  To  encourage  the  erection  of  a  better  class  of 
buildin<:^s,  clapboards,  lime,  and  stone  were  placed  on  the  free  list  in  1648. 

A  delegation  was  sent  to  the  Hagne  the  following  year,  to  complain 
of  the  administration  of  the  Company's  servants,  who  were  represented  to 
have  engaged  in  several  unprofitable  and  costly  enterprises,  as  ship-build- 
ing, mill-building,  tile-raaking,  etc.  The  Kerr  Stuyvesant,  they  said,  had 
been  mostly  engaged  in  building,  brick-making,  and  such  like  occupations 
on  the  Company's  account,  though  little  to  its  advantage,  for  the  profits 
did  not  justify  the  expenditure.  There  were  graver  charges  against  the 
energetic  Director,  or  such  complaints  might  be  received  as  evidence  of 
the  traditional  slowness  of  the  Knickerbocker  fathers.  Tunis  Kray,  among 
other  public  functions  of  the  kind,  a  few  years  later,  performed  the  duties 
of  tally-master  of  the  Bricks  and  Tiles  imported  from  Holland  which 
probably  then  formed  a  considerable  item  in  the  imports.  The  price  of 
imported  Holland  Bricks,  was  in  1661,  £4.  16s.  per  thousand,  payable  in 
Beaver  skins.  At  this  date,  (1664),  there  were,  however,  several  brick 
and  tile  manufactories  in  the  Province.     The  earliest  and  largest  of  these 
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appear  to  bare  been  at  Fort  Orange,  or  in  its  neigbborbood.  Tbe  private 
Colony  of  Mr.  Van  Kensselaer,  below  Albany,  sustained  by  tbe  ample 
wealth  of  iU  proprietor,  and  the  more  varied  industry  of  its  colonists, 
seems  to  have  engaged  in  Brick-making,  before  the  settlers  on  Manhattan. 
The  account-books  of  the  Patroon  show  that  yellow  bricks,  the  product 
of  the  Colony,  sold  between  the  years  1630,  and  1646,  for  fifteen  florins 
the  thousand.  Among  a  number  of  mechanics  and  husbandmen  who 
embarked  for  New  Netherlands,  in  1653,  was  one  Johans  De  Hulter,  one 
of  the  proprietors  of  Rensselaer wyck,  who  is  called  by  the  Directors  iu 
Holland,  "an  extraordinary  potter,"  (steenbacker,)  and  the  provincial 
authorities  are  requested  "  to  accommodate  him  in  the  best  manner  pos- 
sible, and  to  give  him  every  kind  assistance  in  your  power.  If  he  resolves 
to  settle  on  the  island  of  Manhattan,  or  Long  Island,  this  year,  procure 
him  a  convenient  situation  for  his  settlement,  and  to  establish  a  pottery, 
(steenbackery),  as  he  remains  satisfied.''^  What  encouragement  was 
given  him  does  not  appear.  He  established  himself  somewhere  on  the 
North  River.  The  business  appears  to  have  been  conducted  by  him  on 
a  tolerably  large  scale,  as  the  *'  Steen  Backery,"  or  brick-kiln  of  Madame 
de  Hulter,  on  the  Hudson,  was  leased  about  the  time  the  Province  was 
ceded  to  England,  for  eleven  hundred  guilders  a  year,  and  a  tile-kiln 
belonging  to  the  same  for  three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventeen 
guilders,  ($1480.)  Those  were  considerable  sums  in  that  day,  when  a 
trader  worth  £500,  was  considered  a  substantial  merchant.  It  is  probable 
that  potters*  wares  were  made  at  the  same  place.  Earthenware,  said  to 
equal  the  Delft  manufacture,  was  made  in  the  province  on  Long  Island, 
home  time  before  that.*  About  the  same  time  that  De  Hulter  was  so 
stronirly  commended  to  the  patronaj^e  of  the  Provincial  rulers,  the  Com- 
jKiny  in  Holland  refused  to  sanction  certain  grants  in  the  Province,  viz., 
on»'  for  a  potash  work,  (aschbranderije,)  one  for  making  Tiles  and  Bricks, 
and  the  third  for  salt-works.  The  language  of  their  refusal  evinces  their 
views  of  the  policy  of  encourajjing  the  introduction  of  new  branches  of 
industry  by  monopolies  and  special  privileges.  "  The  grants,"  they  say,  '*we 
Hut  only  entirely  disapprove,  but  require  that  you  will  not  give  one  single 
grant  more  hereafter,  as  it  is  in  our  opinion  a  very  pernicious  management, 
l»rincipally  so  in  a  new  and  budding  State,  whose  population  and  welfare 
cannot  be  promoted,  but  through  general  benefits  and  privileges,  in  which 
every  one  who  might  be  inclined  to  settle  in  such  a  country,  eiilier  as  a 
merchant  or  mechanic,  may  participate."'     Such  views  may  be  regarded 

(1     Alhtny  Rocord*.  Vol.  iv.  9^,  in  Mun-  I'lwle     Lonpue    de»    pottprif!"    <!«>    t»'rre    qui 

fell'*  Annal*  of  Albanj,  iv.  85.  n'etoienl    pas  moins    e!»tiin<^    i\uo   cfllcH    de 

(2)    0('all»;;han'i    New   NelherUnd»,   ii.  Delfl.— //••*.  6>»i.  t/e  Toy,  xxi.,  2j<6. 
&I2.     Lea  iluUaadoii  aToient  eUblii  dam         (3;  Alb.  Records,  vul   It.  Vtf.— t'l  uii(«. 
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as  extremely  liberal,  when  we  consider  the  extent  to  which  the  principle 
they  condemn  was  carried  in  Europe  a  few  years  earlier;  and,  that  the 
Company's  own  tenure  in  the  Province  was  but  a  great  monopoly.  The 
practice  enjoined  differed  materially  from  the  custom  in  the  English  Colo- 
nies at  the  time,  and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  it  were  the  wiser  one 
in  "  a  budding  state,"  during  the  infancy  of  the  Arts,  which  then,  if  at 
any  time,  stand  in  need  of  a  certain  amount  of  encouragement.  A 
tile-kiln  was  owned  at  Beverwyck  (Albany)  about  this  time  by  Andries 
Hubertsen  van  der  Blaes.  Bricks  were  at  this  period  sometimes  sent 
from  the  neighborhood  of  Fort  Orange,  to  the  Dutch  Colony  on  the 
Delaware,  where  bricks  and  stone  were  scarce,  although  they  appear  to 
have  been  made  there  in  1656.* 

Governor  Andros,  in  1678,  reported  to  the  Committee  of  Lords  on  the 
Colonies,  that  Xew  York  contained  three  hundred  and  forty- three  houses, 
with  ten  inhabitants  to  each  of  the  buildings,  "most  wood,  some,  lately, 
stone  and  brick,  good  country  houses,  and  strong  of  their  several  kindes." 
An  old  Dutch  writer  speaks  of  the  city  three  years  later,  as  being  large, 
containing  about  five  hundred  houses,  built  with  Dutch  bricks,  and  the 
meanest  not  valued  at  less  than  £100.  Madame  Knight,  describing  New 
York,  about  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  says,  *'  The  buildings 
are  brick,  generally,  in  some  houses,  of  divers  colors,  and  laid  in  cheques, 
being  glazed,  they  look  very  well."  Of  the  interior,  which  was  "neat  to 
admiration,"  she  remarked  that  the  fire-places  had  no  jambs,  but  their 
backs  ran  flush  with  the  walls ;  the  flre-places  were  of  tiles,  and  ex- 
tended far  out  into  the  rooms,  in  some  instances  to  the  width  of  five  feet. 
About  this  time,  narrow  brick  footpaths  were  laid  down  in  one  or  two 
streets.  Bricks,  pan-tyles,  etc.,  paid,  in  1G8T,  a  duty  on  importation  of 
forty  shillings  on  the  hundred  pounds'  worth.  At  the  close  of  the  cen- 
tury, Albany  contained  a  large  proportion  of  brick  houses,  which  were 
usually  covered  with  tiles.     The  style  here,  as  in  most  of  the  twenty-four 


(1)  The  resources  of  the  country  in  build-  In  1637,  bricks  sold  in  New  Amsterdam 

ing  material  seem  not  to  have  been  well  un-  for  ten  florins  ($4)  the  thousand.      Reeds, 

derstood  at  first.     Mr.  Van  Rensselaer,  after  for  thatching,  were  at  the  same  time,  one 

twelve    years'  occupancy,   and   a  personal  and  a  half  florins  for  100  bundles,  and  at 

visit  to  his  Colony,  sent  out  with  a  fresh  Fort  Orange,  one  florin.     Carpenters*  daily 

emigration  in   1642,  30,000  building  atone,  wages   were   about   two  florins ;     and   day 

which  his  commissary  begs  him  not  to  re-  laborers',  one  florin.   Nails  were  eight  to  ten 

peat,  as  but  a  part  were  received,  and  better  stivers  (16  to   20  cents)    per   pound,  (100 

could    be   had  at    the    North.      Of    4,000  nails   to    the   pound.)     A  dwelling    house, 

tiles,  and  .3,000  bricks,  sent  at  the  same  time,  built  wholly  of  oak,  even  to  the  doors  and 

he  says,  the  tiles  were  not  worth  the  freight,  y?indow    casings,   was    purchased    for    the 

for  they  crumbled  all  away,  so  that  he  got  minister  at  Rensselaerwyck  for  350  guilders. 

but  ten  or  twelve  hundred.  — O^Callaghan'g  Neto  Netherlands 
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towns  and  Tillages  of  the  ProTince,  as  far  as  the  frontiers  at  Schenectadj, 
then  jost  rising  from  its  ashes,  was  of  the  same  Belgic  type  that  prevailed 
more  or  less  for  a  century  later.  In  the  coustraction  of  these  a  partiality 
for  brick  was  manifest, 

**  With  terraced  gable,  sharp  steep  roof, 
•  Walls  iron-lettered,  turret  vanes. 

Sashes  of  lead,  and  diamond  panes." 

Albany  was  the  principal  centre  of  manufacture  of  that  material.     But 
bricks  continued  to  be  imported  for  some  years  later.  A  house  was  standing 
about  thirty  years  ago,  on  the  corner  of  North  and  Pearl  streets, 
iag^aiSba^  knowu  as  the  Lydius  House,  which  was  erected  in  1725,  with 
"^'  bricks  brought  from  Holland.    The  clay  banks  in  Lydius  street 

for  a  long  period  supplied  numerous  brick-yards  in  the  vicinity  with  ma- 
terial for  their  manufacture.  In  1728,  Luykas  Hooghkerck  obtained 
from  the  City  Council  of  Albany,  on  petition,  a  lease  of  two  acres  of 
land  **  upon  y*  gallohill,  adjoining  and  near  a  small  run  of  water,  for  y* 
term  of  fifty  years,  for  y*  use  of  a  Brick-kiln  and  plain,  provided  he  and 
his  heirs  and  assigns  pay  therefor  to  the  Freemen  of  the  City  12s.  yearly 
and  every  year,  and  he  doth  not  stop  the  Roads  and  passes,  etc."  Abra- 
ham Yasburgh  and  Wilhelmus  Y.  D.  Ber^h,  with  Nicholas  Grosbeek, 
were  granted  leases  of  similar  lots,  near  the  same  place,  for  a  like  purpose, 
for  twenty-five  and  six  years  respectively,  and  on  the  same  occasion. 
The  city  also  in  March,  1732-33,  granted  Lambert  Radley  and  Jona- 
than Broocks  an  acre  on  gallohill,  west  of  Ilooghkerck's  brick-kiln,  for 
twenty  years ;  for  the  use  of  which,  and  of  the  run  of  water  and  liberty 
to  use  the  clay,  they  were  to  pay  the  Corporation  20s. ;  "  and  in  case  a 
war  ha))pen  to  break  out  during  said  term  of  years,  so  that  they  should 
be  molested  in  their  possession  of  the  same,  tlien,  during  such  time  of 
hindrance  or  molestation,  they  shall  pay  no  acknowledgment  for  the  same." 
The  hostilities  apprehended  were  from  their  New  England  neighbors. 
Jan  Masse  had  also,  in  1736,  a  brick-kiln  in  the  western  part  of  the  city, 
south  of  Foxe's  Creek  ;  and  Wynant  Yan  der  Bergh,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  sam^  creek. ' 

The  hills  around  the  city,  which  anciently  furnished  the  clay  for  these 
works,  have  long  since  been  leveled  at  great  expense,  and  the  fine  im- 
provements of  that  ancient  town  cover  the  low  grounds  then  occupied  by 
the  *'  plains"  of  the  brickraakers  and  numerous  tan-pits,  supplied  with 
water  from   several   considerable   runs    or   creeks   now  converted   into 

(1)  Citj  Record*,  in  MonieU's  Annali  of  Albany. 
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■ewers.     The  maQufactore  has  not  ceased  to  be  an  important  indastry  in 
Albany.' 

On  Manhattan  there  were  also,  at  this  period,  several  brick-making 
and  coarse  earthen- ware  establishments.  In  the  year  1742,  Joseph 
Paulding  leased  a  part  of  the  commons,  now  the  City  Park,  where  he 
established  a  large  brick-yard.  Outside  the  palisades,  just  norl^  of  the 
commons,  there  were,  a  few  years  later,  two  or  three  pot-baker's  estab- 
lishments, near  the  Collect  or  Fresh-water  Pond.  The  city  at  this  time, 
according  to  Kalm,  rivaled  Boston  and  Philadelphia  in  its  buildings, 
which  were  mostly  brick  of  several  stories  high,  the  newer  ones  being  no 
longer  built  with  the  gable-end  to  the  street.  Tiles,  or  shingles  of  white 
fir,  were  the  coverings  of  the  roof.  The  present  post-office  building  was 
built  in  1729.  The  houses  of  Albany  at  that  time,  he  says,  conformed 
much  to  the  old  style,  but  the  houses  were  very  neat.  Neatness  everywhere 
characterized  the  Dutch  population.  Of  many  of  the  houses,  the  gable- 
ends  facing  the  street  were  of  bricks,  while  the  other  walls  were  of  wood, 
•^a  peculiarity  which  he  also  noticed  in  New  Jersey.  The  covering  was 
chiefly  white-pine  shingles.  The  clay  of  the  neighborhood  was  not  con- 
sidered suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  tiles.  The  city,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  a  great  market  for  pine  shingles,  from  the  extensive  white-pine 
plains  north  of  it.  Neither  in  that  town,  nor  elsewhere  in  North  Ame- 
rica, had  the  writer  ever  seen  houses  covered  with  *'lime  or  mortar." 

The  letters  of  Gawen  Lawrie  and  other  proprietaries  and  settlers  of 
East  New  Jersey,  in  1684,  represent  the  poorer  class  of  houses  to  have 
been  quite  primitive  'in  style,  viz.  :  of  trees  split  and  set  up, 
ingwTn Kew  one  cud  iu  the  ground  and  the  other  nailed  to  the  ** rising." 
e"«y-  They  were  covered  with  shingles,  and  plastered  within.  Barns 
were  built  in  the  same  way.  The  cost  was  about  £5  each.  Some  used 
pantiles,  in  the  Dutch  manner.  "We  have  good  brick-earth,"  writes 
Lawrie,  "  and  stone  for  building,  at  Amboy  and  elsewhere.  The  country 
farm-houses  they  build  very  cheap ;  a  carpenter,  with  a  man's  own  ser- 
vants, builds  the  house ;  they  have  all  materials  for  nothing,  save  nails. 
The  chimneys  are  stone."  Bricks  were  used  by  some.  A  quaint  and 
enthusiastic  description  of  West  Jersey,  some  thirteen  years  later,  speaks 
of  "stately  brick  houses"  at  Salem  and  Burlington,"  especially  at  the  last- 
named  place,  which  was  the  Seat  of  Government,  and  had  "  many  fair  and 
great  brick  houses  on  the  outside  of  the  town,  which  the  gentry  have  built 
there  for  their  country  houses,  besides  the  great  and  stately  palace  of  John 


(1)  For  fifteen  yean  preceding  1847,  fell  to  $2.50  per  thousand,  and  but  half  the 
about  sixteen  millions  of  Bricks  were  anna-  qaantitj  was  made.  The  city  now  contains 
ally  made  at  Albany.     The  price  that  year    nine  Brick-yards. 
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Tatem,  Bflq.,  which  is  pleasaatlj  sitaated  oq  the  north  side  of  the 
town."' 

A  Brick  meeting  hoase  was  built  at  Salem,  by  the  Friends,  in  the  year 
ITOO,  at  a  cost  of  £416  IBs.  It  does  not  appear  whether  the  bricks  were 
imported  or  not  Thirteen  years  later,  a  large  brick  house  was  bnilt  at 
Haddonfield,  of  bricks  brought  from  England  by  Elizabeth  Haddon, 
whose  nither  had  purchased  four  hundred  acres  of  land  at  that  place  in 
1710,  and  sent  his  daughter,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  to  make  a  settlement, 
which  took  his  name. 

Free-stone  was  first  quarried  at  Newark,  in  1721,  and  was  thencefor- 
ward an  increasingly  Taluabie  article  of  export  to  neighboring  pro* 
Tioces. 

The  first  dwellings  erected  by  the  Swedes  in  Pennsylvania  and  Dela- 
ware, were  of  a  somewhat  rude  description,  chiefly  of  wood,  one  story 
?irrt  Dwell-  ^^  ^^^E^^  ^^^^  *  single  room,  the  doors  being  very  low,  and  the 
p!!?«  it»-  ^»"*^^''^*  merely  small  apertures  in  the  wall.  They  were  of  the 
*^  kind  common  in  Northern  Europe,  for  a  century  or  two  previ- 

oos.  On  Tinicum  Island,  Ohristioa  Creek,  and  in  other  places,  they  built 
strong,  rode  forts  of  hemlock  and  hickory  logs,  filled  in  between  with 
sand  and  stone,  and  some  churches  also  of  wood  and  stone.  They  built 
one  of  brick  at  Wicaco,  in  the  year  1700.  This  antiquated  little  house 
still  remains,  and  was  considered  a  fine  building  when  it  was  erect^. 
Better  dwellings  were  erected  by  their  neighbors  and  successors,  the  Dutch, 
— who  brought  bricks  from  New  Netherlands  for  the  purpose.  At 
New  Amstel  (New  Castle),  bricks  were  made  in  1656, — as  appears  by  a 
petition  of  Jacobus  Crabbe  to  the  Court  at  that  place,  respecting  a  plan- 
tation  '  near  the  corner  where  brick  and  stones  are  made  and  baked."' 

Ferris  states  that  he  had  seen  in  his  youth,  at  New  Castle,  the  house  in 
which  Governor  Lovelace  entertained  George  Fox,  in  1672,  built  of  brick 
and  hewn  timber,  the  mortar  and  cement,  made  of  oyster-shell  lime, — 
liuie-stonc  not  having  been  yet  discovered.  It  was  standing  about  the 
Wpinning  of  this  century. 

The  house  at  Chester,  or  Upland,  in  which  was  held  the  first  Assembly 
in  the  Province  after  the  landing  of  Penn,  was  also  of  brick. 

Although  the  first  English  settlers  in  the  Province  were  compelled  to 
find  temj)orary  lo<lging8  under  the  friendly  shelter  of  forest  trees  and  in 
cave«,  or  huts  erected  for  present  defense,  they  were,  very  shortly  after 
the  laving  out  of  the  future  Capital,  in  possession  of  some  substantial 
brick  edifices.*     In  the  centre  of  the  city  plot,  "  far  out  Market  street,  at 

n )  G.  Thomas'  Hiit.  Penna.  and  West  (.'))  John  Key,  the  first  child  born  of  Eo- 
New  JtTPty.  glish  parentn  in  Philadelphia,  was  bom  in  a 

(3)  Haaard't  Aooali  of  Penna^  209.  eara,  in  the  bank,  n«ar  Raea  §ir—L 
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Centre-sqaare/'  embosomed  in  the  forest,  was  erected,  in  1684,  the  first 
Friend's  meeting-hoase,  "a  large,  plain  brick  bailding."  William  Penn's 
iostroctions  to  his  agent  in  that  year  were,  to  baild  principally  of  Bricks, 
for  which  end  he  had  sent  a  person  qualified  to  make  them.  Whether  the 
honored  founder  intended  the  city  to  conform  in  material,  as  it  has  been 
supposed  to  do  in  design,  to  the  ancient  Babylon,  or  not,  bis  injunction  ap- 
pears to  have  been  duly  followed  by  its  builders  to  the  present  time. 
Dean  Prideaux,  remarking  on  his  plan  of  the  Assyrian  Capital,  says, 
**  Much  according  to  this  model  hath  William  Penn,  the  Quaker,  laid  oat 
the  ground  for  his  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  Pennsylvania ;  and  were  it  all 
built  according  to  the  design,  it  would  be  the  fairest  and  best  city  in  all 
America,  and  not  much  behind  any  other  in  the  whole  world." 

Penn's  own  Manor-house  of  Pennsbnry,  a  few  miles  above  Bristol,  in 
Bucks  County,  which,  he  says,  cost  him  over  £5,000,  was  built  of  bricks, 
•»the  materials  having  been  principally  brought  from  England.  Besides 
this  palatial  edifice,  many  other  private  houses,  of  a  superior  class  for  that 
day,  were  built  of  the  same  material  within  a  few  years  after  the  Landing. 

Robert  Turner,  whose  ''great  and  famous  bouse,"  on  the  north-east 
comer  of  Front  and  Arch  streets,  is  mentioned  by  Gabriel  Thomas,  in 
1698,  facing  the  stone  arch  which  gave  the  name  to  the  street,  built  two 
three- story  brick  houses,  and  several  smaller  ones,  as  early  as  1685.  Near 
Front  and  Green,  was  a  large  brick  house  of  Daniel  Pegg.  This  pleasant 
residence,  surrounded  by  meadows  watered  by  Pegg's  Run,  and  also  the 
fine  brick  edifice  of  Thomas  Fairraan,  opposite  the  Treaty  tree  at  Shack- 
amaxon,  built  in  1702,  and  occupied  by  several  Governors  of  the  Pro- 
vince, were  each  desired  by  William  Penn  as  a  town  residence,  for  which 
their  size  and  tasteful  surroundings  adapted  them. 

Surpassing  all  in  size  and  in  rural  embellishments,  was  the  splendid  man- 
sion of  Edward  Shippen,  the  first  Mayor  of  the  City,  built  about  the 
same  time,  on  Second,  between  Spruce  street  and  Dock  street,  or  creek, 
as  it  then  was,  toward  which  his  lawns  sloped,  with  a  greenness  to  which 
that  part  of  the  city  has  long  been  a  stranger. 

The  old  State  House,  or  Independence  Hall,  was  commenced  in  1731, 
and,  with  its  historic  associations,  still  remains  as  a  favorable  specimen  of 
early  Provincial  architecture.  Clay,  sand,  gravel,  and  other  materials 
were  abundant  within  the  city,  and  fuel  abounded  on  the  banks  of  the 
Delaware  and  Schuylkill. 

It  is  probable  that  some  of  the  early  houses,  of  which  the  town  con- 
tained, in  1684,  over  three  hundred,  were  built  of  imported  bricks.  But 
Pastorius,  who  founded  Germantown  in  the  following  year,  in  his  posthu- 
mous history  of  "  the  lately-discovered  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  situated 
on  the  frontiers  of  the  Western  World, '^  records  that,  when  he  wrote, 
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thej  had  «  sofficient  number  of  mills,  brick-kilns,  and  tile-ovens.  The 
English,  at  Frankfort,  had  also  a  pottery  in  operation.  Four-fifths  of 
the  baildings  in  Philadelphia,  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  were  bnilt 
of  brick.  The  city  had,  at  that  early  day,  a  high  reputation  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  that  article. '  In  many  of  the  older  country  towns,  the  first 
houses  jrere  of  stone,  to  which  brick  succeeded  in  dne  time.  In  the 
newer  ones,  framed  houses,  with  shingled  roofs,  were  more  common,  after 
the  log-cabin  of  the  pioneer  gave  place  to  permanent  habitations 

Another  branch  of  the  fictile  art  was  early  established  in  Philadelphia. 
A  card  in  Bradford's  Mercury,  in  May,  1719,  mentions  "good,  long  Tay- 
em  Tobacco-pipes,  sold  at  4s.  per  gross,  by  the  single  gross,  and  ds,  for 
a  larger  quantity,  by  Richard  Warden,  Tobacco-pipe  maker,  liying  under 
the  same  roof  with  Philip  Syng,  goldsmith,  near  the  market  place ;  where, 
also,  any  that  have  occasion  may  have  their  pipes  burnt  for  Sd.  per 
gross."  This  is  the  earliest  mention  we  have  seen  of  that  manufacture 
among  the  white  inhabitants.  Tobacco-pipes  were  made  by  the  natives 
with  great  skill,  of  clay,  wood,  and  stone,  curiously  wrought  or  carved 
with  various  figures. 

Baltimdve,  which  of  late  years  has  produced  superior  bricks  in  large 
quantity,  appears  not  to  have  made  them  in  sn£Bcient  number  for  its  own 
use  for  some  years  after  its  settlement.  Charles  Carrol,  an  original 
iDffiaBai.  proprietor  of  lands  now  covered  by  the  city,  in  1754  erected, 
"  at  the  Mount,"  buildings  of  bricks  imported  for  the  purpose. 
Two  years  before  it  had  but  four  brick  houses,  and  only  twenty-five  in 
all,  the  others  very  primitive  in  style.  A  pottery  was  erected  in  the  town 
ten  years  after,  by  John  Brown,  from  New  Jersey,  who  had  learned  the 
business  at  Wilmington,  Delaware.  The  town,  at  that  date,  contained 
about  fifty  houses.  Thirty-two  years  after,  it  contained  one  thousand 
nine  hundred,  and  was  the  fourth  in  the  Union,  having  more  than  half 
the  number  of  New  York.  This  unparalleled  increase  in  building,  the  ele- 
gance of  the  buildings  at  the  Capital,  Annapolis,  and  of  Fredericktown, 
which  wus  chiefly  built  of  brick  and  stone,  must  have  made  Brick- making 
a  considerable  manufacture. 

Wooden  buildings  oredominated  in  the  Carolinas  until  some  years  after 

(1)  The  Bricks  made  in  Philadelphia  were  more  time  and  fuel  than  in  England.     In 

moitij  burnt  in  cUmpi,  containing  forty  to  1867,  there  were  fifty  Brickmaking  oi^tttbliih- 

fifty  thousand,  cuniuming  about  half  a  cord  ments  in  Philadelphia,  which  produced,  ao- 

of  w<kk1  per   thoa5and,  and   employing    a  cording  to  a  careful  estiroate  of  one  of  the  prio<- 

week  in  the  homing.     The  method  was  de-  cipal  manufacturers,  a  total  of  one  hundred 

•eribeil  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Archives  millions  of  common  Bricks,  worth  about  seven 

of  Useful  Knowledge.     Befure  the  discovery  hundred  thousand   dollars,   in   addition    to 

of  soa-ooal,  the  want  of  breeae  or  coal  cin-  about  eight  millions  of  fine  pressed  Briokf, 

den  between  the  straU  of  bricka,  roqaired  worth  $U  per  tboaiand,  or  |1 12,000. 
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the  Beyolntion.  Twentj  or  thirty  spacious  brick  houses,  according  to 
Dr.  Ramsaj,  were  built  in  and  near  the  city  of  Charleston,  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  last  century,  by  the  more  wealthy  first  settlers.  As  late 
as  1731,  it  was  said,  there  was  not  a  potter  in  the  Proyince,  nor 
ing^  iTtha  any  glass-maker.  The  clay  for  pottery  was  of  a  superior  qua- 
aro  Da*.    ^.^^^     ^^^  maunfacture  of  potter's  wares  was  commenced  at 

Camden,  about  thirty  years  after,  by  an  Englishman  named  Bartlam. 
After  the  year  1 740,  when  a  great  fire  laid  in  ashes  a  large  number  of  the 
wooden  buildings  of  the  '*  Queen  City  of  the  South,"  brick  and  stone 
were  more  used  than  before. 

As  late  as  1795,  however,  the  Society  formed  to  aid  and  instruct  emi- 
grants recommended  the  manufacture  of  bricks  as  a  profitable  industry. 
Their  price  was  then  nine  dollars  per  thousand,  and  the  supply  fell  short 
of  the  demand.  About  this  time,  Bartholomew  Carroll  introduced  in 
Charleston  a  new  description  of  houses,  wholly  of  clay.  **  Seven  houses 
thus  built  in  Charleston,"  says  Dr.  Ramsay,  *'  have  hitherto  answered 
very  well,  and  they  are  as  elegant,  comfortable,  and  as  free  from  moisture 
and  all  other  untoward  accidents  as  any  brick  houses,  though  they  cost 
much  less.  They  stood  the  hurricane  of  1804,  which  exceeded  anything 
of  the  kind  which  had  taken  place  since  the  year  1752,  yet  the  example 
has  not  been  followed  by  a  single  citizen."  Subsequently,  in  July,  1796, 
Henry  Walker  patented,  in  England,  a  similar  method  of  erecting  houses 
in  one  entire  mass,  even  to  the  floors,  stair-cases  and  roof,  by  applying  fire  by 
means  of  flues  to  the  different  parts  of  a  clay  house  constructed  on  Car- 
rolPs  plan.  General  Washington  described  Charleston,  in  1791,  as  hav- 
ing a  number  of  very  good  houses  of  brick  and  wood,  but  most  of  the 
latter,  the  whole  number  being  about  one  thousand  six  hundred. 

Newbern,  the  largest  town  in  North  Carolina,  had,  six  years  later,  about 
four  hundred  houses,  all  of  wood,  except  the  palace  built  by  Governor 
Tryon  before  the  War,  and  then  going  to  ruins,  one  church,  the  jail,  a 
market-house,  and  two  dwelling-houses,  which  were  of  brick.'     Bricks 


^)  This  palatial  edifice  of  Governor  Try-  to  be  of  brick,  eighty-seven  feet  front,  fifty 

OB,  of  which  a  cut  is  given  in  Lossing's  Pic-  feet  deep,  and  two  stories  high,  with  siAta- 

torial  Field  Boole  of  the  Revolution,  from  ble  buildings  for  offices,  and  was  to  be  com- 

the  original  drawings  by  the  architect,  John  pleted  by  October,  1770.     The  salary  of  the 

Hawks,  Esq.,  in  the  possession  of  his  grand-  architect  was  to  be  £300  per  annum,  pro- 

BOO,  Rev.  Dr.  F.  L.  Hawks,  was  considered  clamation  money.      The   interior  was  ele- 

the  grandest  structure  in  America.  A  grant  gantly  finished.     The  chimney  breasts  and 

of  £25,000,  and  another  of  £50,000,  was  ob-  cornices,  etc.,  of  several  apartments  were  of 

tained    from  the    Assembly,   through    the  white  marble.     Don  Francisco  de  Miranda, 

blandishments  of  Lady  Tryon  and  her  sis-  who  visited  it  in  1783,  said  it  had  no  equal 

ter,  Esther  Wake.    It  was  contracted  for  in  South  America.     The  people  complained 

in  January,  1767.    The  main  building  was  much  of  its  cost 
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were  then  coming  into  ase,  and  were  made  of  Tery  good  quality  at  Fay- 
etterille,  and  sold  for  fiye  to  six  dollars  the  thousand. 

<The  mannfactare  of  Bricks,  coarse  Tiles,  and  Potter's-ware  were  among 
the  branches  euamerated  by  Hamilton,  in  1790,  as  having  grown  to 
be  most  considerable.  The  production  of  bricks,  at  least,  appears  to 
haye  been  fully  equal  to  the  consumption.  The  only  importations  made 
were,  probably,  in  the  shape  of  ballast.  There  was  a  small  annual  export 
of  bricks  from  that  time  forward.  New  Hampshire  exported,  in  1789, 
129,000  to  the  West  Indies,  and  the  whole  country,  in  1790,  787,764, 
and  157  crates  of  yellow  Queen's-ware,  and  55  dozen  of  stone-ware.  The 
exports  of  bricks  in  1791  were  743,000,  of  which  Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire  were  the  largest  exporters.  The  product,  at  six  dollars  per 
thousand,  would  exceed  the  value  of  bricks  and  lime  together  exported 
aonually  from  1827  to  1833,  and  probably  went  chiefly  to  the  West  In- 
dies, which  still. receives  a  large  part  of  our  exported  bricks.  A  duty  of 
fifteen  percent,  was  laid  on  foreign  bricks  in  1794.  'A  number  of  im- 
provements in  the  manufacture  were  patented  after  1790, — the  first,  by 
David  Ridgway,  in  1792,  and  the  first  machine  for  Brick-making,  by 
Ckorge  Hadfield,  in  1800.  Twenty-two  labor-saving  projects  were  offered 
before  1810. 


CHAPTER  X, 


OLASS-VOBKS  IN  THE  COLONIES. 


/ 


The  prodactioD  of  Glass,  combiniDg  as  it  does  in  a  high  degree, 
both  elegance  and  utility,  is,  to  a  new  country,  an  important  steg  in  the 
line  of  progress.  The  art  is  a  very  ancient  one,  having  ministered  to  the 
laxnry  of  the  Sidonians,  its  first  manufacturers,  and,  as  the  collections  in  the 
British  Museum  prove,  it  was  nearly  perfected  by  the  Egyptians  over  three 
thousand  years  ago.  Conspicuously  encouraged  by  the  Venetians  as  a  me- 
dieval art,  and  received  with  nearly  equal  favor  in  France,  it  passed  into 
England  in  1551.  In  1623,  when  the  settlement  of  Massachusetts  was 
taking  place.  Sir  B.  Mansell  received  the  first  patent  recorded  in  England 
for  the  manufacture,  and  substituted  the  use  of  mineral  coal  for  wood 
fuel.  The  monopoly,  at  the  same  time  accorded  him,  of  importing  the 
fine  Venetian  drinking-glasses,  is  an  evidence  that  the  finer  articles  of 
Glass-ware  were  not  yet  made  there. 

Glass-making,  as  has  already  been  stated,  was  one  of  the  earliest 
manufacturing  attempts  in  this  country.  Artizans  were  sent  to  Virginia, 
First  at-  ^^r  ^^^^  purpose,  in  1609,  and  an  essay  was  made  in  the  business 
tempts,  1609.  imniediately  after.  The  advantages  of  the  country  for  a  profit- 
able introduction  of  the  art,  were  probably  inferred  from  the  abundance 
of  fuel  existing  for  the  supply  of  the  furnaces.  Wood  was,  at  that  time, 
becoming  scarce  in  England,  and  the  supplies  of  sea  coal  were  as  yet  but 
limited ;  while,  in  America,  the  soil  was  encumbered  with  forests,  and  the 
same  labor  that  prepared  it  for  cultivation,  could  supply  abundant  fuel, 
with  pot  or  pearl  ashes  as  material  in  the  proposed  manufacture.  The 
net  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  those  articles,  it  was  said  at  a  later  period, 
reimbursed  the  expense  of  felling  and  burning  the  wood  in  the  process  of 
clearing  the  land  for  agricultural  purposes. 

The  great  cost  of  its  importation,  on  acount  of  breakage,  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  further  inducement  to  its  domestic  production. 
And  still  another  circumstance,  to  say  nothing  of  the  extreme  convenience 
of  Glass-ware,  appears  to  have  invited  the  Virginia  adventurers  at  least  to 
make  an  early  attempt  at  its  production.  This  was  the  manufacture  of 
(232) 
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beads  and  other  triokets  of  Glass,  which  formed  a  considerable  part  of  the 
earrencj  in  the  early  Indian  trade,  and  were  exchanged,  at  prices  altogether 
beyond  their  intrinsic  value,  for  fars,  peltry,  and  even  the  lands  of  the 
natiyes.  In  1621 — twelve  years  after  the  first  glass-house,  as  related  in 
a  previous  chapter,  was  built  in  the  woods,  about  a  mile  from  the  infant 
settlement  of  Jamestown,  and  an  humble  experiment  made  in  the  art-^ 
an  effort  was  made  to  promote  farther  colonization,  and  the  permanent 
good  of  the  Colony.  Wives  were  provided  for  the  settlers,  in  order  to 
give  stability  to  the  population  by  the  formation  of  domestic  ties.  To 
promote  so  popular  a  measure,  a  roll  or  subscription  was  opened  the  fol- 
lowing year  to  send  others,  and,  at  the  same  time,  another  was  formed  to 
raise  funds  for  the  erection  of  a  glass-furnace,  to  make  beads  for  the  In- 
dian trade.  The  subscribers  to  these  rolls,  or  lists,  were  to  participate 
in  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  articles.  One  Captain  Norton,  with 
some  Italian  workmen,  was  sent  over  to  conduct  the  business  of  glass- 
makingJ  Other  rolls,  of  a  similar  kind,  were  subscribed  to.  But  the 
investment  which  proved  most  profitable  to  the  adventurers,  and  by  far 
the  most  useful  and  acceptableto  the  plantation,  was  that  first  named. 
The  price  of  maids  rose  from  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  one  hundred 
jmd  fifty  pounds  of  tobacco  each,  and  the  list  was  readily  disposed  of. 

The  cheapness  of  fnel  and  of  a  portion  of  the  alkaline  salts  required,  was 
probably  found,  by  the  first  Glass-makers,  to  be  more  than  counterbal- 
anced by  the  greater  price  and  scarcity  of  labor  in  the  Colonies,  the  prin-  f 
^ipal  cost  of  Glass  consisting  of  the  labor  employed  in  its  production. 
'S^   The  first  manufacture  of  Glass  in  Massachusetts  has  been  stated  to 
■  hff?e  been  at  the  village  of  Germantown,  in  Braintree.     Glass  bottles 

alone  were  made  there.  The  proprietors  failed  some  years  be- 
work.ia      forc  the  Rcvolutiou,  and  the  house,  having  burned  down,  was 

never  rebuilt.*  The  earliest  Glass-works  in  New  England  to 
which  we  are  able  to  assign  a  date,  were  commenced  in  Salem,  Massachu- 
setts, about  1C39,  in  which  year  there  "were  granted  to  the  glass-men 
severall  acres  of  ground  adjoyning  to  their  howses,"  in  Salem,  for  the 
pur|>08e  of  promoting  the  manufacture  of  glass.  The  persons  engaged 
in  the  undertaking  were  Ananias  Concklin,  Obadiah  Holmes,  and  Law- 
rence Southwick,  each  of  whom  received  two  acres  of  land.  The  year 
following,  John  Concklin,  of  the  same  business,  was  allotted  five  acres 
more,  bordering  on  the  previous  grants.  In  December,  1641,  the  General 
Court,  for  the  encouragement  of  the  enterprise,  authorized  the  Town  of 
Salem  to  lend  the  proprietors  thirty  pounds,  which  was  to  be  deducted 
from  the  next  town-rate,  and  the  glass-men  were  to  repay  it,  "  if  the  work 

(1)  Sliih'a  Hift  Virginia.  (2)  Mavs.  Hist.  CoL  Tol.  iii.  27C. 
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sttcceeded,  when  they  are  able."'  The  works  having  been  neglected  for 
three  years,  the  Concklins,  in  1645,  received  permission  from  the  Coart 
to  form  a  new  company  to  carry  on  the  business."  Glass  was,  for  a  con- 
siderable time  afterward  manufactured  at  that  place,  which  is  mentioned 
in  the  Records,  in  1661,  as  the  Glass  House  Field.  In  this,  as  in  the 
one  previously  mentioned,  and  those  which  succeeded  for  many  years,  it 
is  probable  that  nothing  more  was  attempted  than  the  manufacture  of 
bottles  and  other  coarse  descriptions  of  Glass.  The  most  valuable  im- 
provements made  in  the  manufacture  in  Europe  took  place  at  a  later  date. 
The  article  had. then  received  scarcely  a  moiety  of  its  numerous  adapta- 
tions to  the  purposes  of  domestic  convenience,  and  of  use  in  the  various 
arts.  The  great  increase  in  New  England  population  and  prosperity  at 
the  date  last  mentioned,  and  the  improvements  already  taking  place  in 
the  construction  of  the  dwellings,  would  have  rendered  the  domestic 
manufacture  of  window-glass  a  special  boon  to  the  country.  But  its 
fabrication  is  altogether  a  more  difficult  and  expensive  matter  than  that 
of  bottles  and  the  coarser  household  wares.  Hence  we  find*  that  the  first 
dwelling-bouses  of  the  Colonists,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  were  very 
generally — with  the  exception  of  those  of  some  the  wealthier  emigrants — 
destitute  of  glass  windows.  Indeed,  although  window-glass  is  believed 
to  have  been  made  at  the  first  English  Glass-factory,  glazed  windows, 
mirrors,  and  utensils  of  glass  were  by  no  means  common  there  fifty  years 
before  the  settlement  of  Massachusetts.  A  Glass-manufactory  was  set 
up  in  Scotland,  in  1610,  and  the  importation  of  glass  was  prohibited  ten 
years  after.  Yet,  in  1661,  the  country  houses  in  that  part  of  the  king- 
dom were  still  unglazed,  and  the  royal  palaces  were  only  partially  sup- 
plied with  glass.  Window-glass  was  not  made  in  France  until  four  years 
later,  when  the  art  was  brought  from  Venice  by  French  artizans,  one  of 
whose  descendants,  Thenard,  afterward  discovered  the  art  of  casting 
plate-glass.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham,  in  England,  about  the  same 
time,  by  the  introduction  of  Venetian  workmen,  greatly  improved  the 
manufacture  of  Flint-glass ;  for  which,  however,  a  patent  was  granted  in 
1662,  followed,  in  1679,  by  one  for  Normandy  window-glass.  Plate-glass 
was  first  made  in  England,  at  Lambeth,  in  1673.  While  the  production 
and  use  of  window-glass  were  thus  limited  in  England,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  17th  century,  it  cannot  surprise  us  to  find  a  prominent  member  of 
the  Plymouth  Colony,  in  1621,  counseling  his  friends  in  England  to  "  bring 
paper  and  linseed  oil  for  your  windows,  with  cotton-yarne  for  your  lamps." 
Mr.  Higginson,  writing  from  Salem,  about  eight  years  4rfter>  advises  emi- 
grants to  bring  glass  for  their  windows,  which  is  regarded  as  an  evidence 
of  improvement  in  domestic  comforts.     Although  glass  windows  were  not 

(1)  Felt's  Annals  of  Salem.  (2)  Colonial  Records,  vol.  i.  344;  ii.  137. 
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deemed  indispensable,  and  in  some  places  were  not  attainable  a  century 
after,  another  ten  years,  which  saw  oar  glass-men  at  work  in  Salem,  had 
effected  considerable  changes  in  the  ability,  if  not  in  the  tastes  of  the 
people.  Their  honses  were  already  improved  in  stmctnre  and  accommo- 
dations, insomuch  that  strangers  were  urged  to  come  and  share  their 
plenty,  as  they  had  "  spare  rooms  or  good  houses  to  entertain  them  io^ 
and  they  had  built  faire  townes  of  the  land's  own  materials,  and  faire  ships, 
too,  some  of  which  are  here  to  be  seen  in  the  Thames."  The  requirements 
of  twenty  thousand  people,  supposed  to  have  arrived  in  New  England  up  to 
this  time,  many  of  them  possessed  of  means,  and  the  advanced  ability  of 
all,  would  not  long,  we  may  suppose,  tolerate  so  dim  a  substitute  as 
greased  paper  for  windows,  or  the  still  more  comfortless  expedient  of  a 
lattice  or  wicker.  We  find,  therefore,  the  houses  of  the  more  opulent  a 
few  years  later,  to  contain  beneath  their  deeply-projectiug  roofs,  accord- 
ing to  the  style  of  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  two  ample  windows  in  each 
story,  with  white  or  stained  rhombic-shaped  glass,  set  in  leaden  frames, 
opening  on  hinges,  while  the  two  sharp  gables  received  each  another,  ad- 
mitting abundant  light  to  fitting  accommodations  within.  The  windows 
in  the  humbler  dwellings  of  the  first  settlers  were  exceedingly  diminutive 
compared  with  the  size  they  have  since  attained.  The  diamond-shaped 
panes  were  usually  three  to  four  inches  in  length,  and  the  windows  two  and  a 
half  to  three  feet  long,  by  one  and  a  half  to  two  feet  wide,  sometimes  made 
in  halves  opening  inwardly  or  outwardly. 

The  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  in  December,  IT 52,  passed  an  Act 
granting  Isaac  C.  Winslow,  and  others,  the  sole  privilege  of  making 
Glass  ill  the  province. 

Among  the  early  settlers  on  Manhattan  was  a  Glass-maker,  Jan 
Smeedes,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  about  the  first  to  receive  allot- 
ments of  land  on  the  present  South  William  street,  between  Wall  and   ' 

Pearl.  lie  resided  on  the  east  side,  just  north  of  Hanover 
iD.'  lu  »wr  Sijuare,  where  he  owned  considerable  property,  and  probably 
carried  on  the  business  of  making  Glass.  The  street  anciently 
bore,  within  the  above  limits,  the  name  of  "  the  Glass-maker\s  street," 
uihI  afttrwani  Smee  street  (Smith  street),  from  its  original  occupant.  On 
I)c  Witt's  Farm  map  of  the  City,  an  estate  which,  about  the  year  1732, 
bclonL^cd  to  Sir  Peter  Warren,  situated  between  Eighth  and  Eleventh 
uv»  lines,  and  north  of  Thirty-fourth  street,  was  called  the  '*  (ilass  House 
Funii,"  indicating  the  site  of  another  establishment  of  the  kind. 

The  only  other  notice  of  Glass-making  during  the  seventeenth  century 
that  we  have  met  with,  is  of  one  or  two  attempts  made  in  Pennsylvania, 
Id  nii«jri-  u»drr  the  auspices  of  the  proprietary  and  the  Free  Society  of 
'''*  *  Traders.     In  a  letter  to  the  Society,  in  1683,  he  alludes  to  their 
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tannery,  saw-mill,  and  glass-house, — the  last  two  "  conyeniently  posted 
for  water-carriage."  The  mill  was  on  Chester  Creek,  in  Delaware  County, 
and  proved  highly  useful.  We  are  unable  to  say  where  the  glass-house 
was ;  but  it  proved  unsuccessful,  as  did  several  other  efforts  of  Penn  to 
introduce  manufactures.  A  Glass-house  and  Pottery  was  established  at 
Frankfort,  near  Philadelphia,  soon  after,  by  the  English  Friends  who  set- 
tled there.' 

Notwithstanding  these  attempts  in  different  quarters  to  manufacture 
Glass,  and  the  existence  of  good  material,  from  which  the  purest  glass 
is  now  made,  the  business  was  not  as  early  or  fully  developed  as  some 
others.     No  great  progress  was  made  before  the  Revolution. 

In  Carolina,  in  1731,  there  was  neither  potter  nor  glazier  of  any  kind, 
and  no  earthenware  but  what  came  from  England,  and  a  potter's  establish- 
ment and  Glass-house,  it  was  thought,  would  certainly  succeed.' 
f\  ,    '    A  Glass-manufactory  was  very  early  established  in  New  Jersey,  about 
j--    two  and  a  half  miles  from  Allowaystown,  in  Salem  County.  •  It  was 
'^   ,'      known  as  Wistar's  Glass-works,  and,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
^^^    employed  quite  a  number  of  German  workmen,  who  settled  at  Freasburgh, 
//^,  .  in  the  vicinity^^  The  great  scarcity  of  skilled  mechanics,  and  the  tempta- 
f  .    -^tions  to  artizaus  to  abandon  their  trades  to  become  agriculturists  and 
land-owners,  stood  in  the  way  of  the  introduction  of  such  branches,  and 
-  created  constant  difficulties  when  attempted.      In   January,   1767,  Sir 
Henry  Moore,  Governor  of  New  York,  writing  to  the  Lords  of  Trade,  in 
obedience  to  their  Circular  letter  of  August,  in  the  preceding  year,  re- 
quiring the  Governors  of  the  several  Provinces  to  give  a  particular  ac- 
count   of   all    manufactures  that  had   been  set  up  in  their   respective 
governments,  dwells  on  this  tendency  of  labor  to  desert  the  factory  for  the 
field  as  an  antidote  to  all  successful  attempts  at  manufacture  in  the  de- 
pendencies.    Even  servants,  imported  from  Europe  for  different  trades, 
80  soon  as  their  indentures  expired,  quit  their  occupations,  and  obtained 
a  small  piece  of  land.     The  satisfaction  of  being  landholders,  prompted 
them  to  endure  every  privation  for  a  few  years,  in  preference  to  a  comfort- 
able subsistence  easily  attainable  in  their  trades.     He  informs  their  Lord- 


(1)  Paatorius,  in  Mem.  Hist.  Soc.  Pa. —  visiting  him,  laughed  heartily,  and  encour- 

The  author  saya,  that  just  before  he  laid  out  aged  him  to  build  more. 
the  site  of  Germ  an  town,  in  October,  1685,  he         (2)  At  this  dnte  it  was  announced  in  the 

built  in  Philadelphia  a  small  house,  thirty  Pennsylvania  Gazette,   that  Edward  Brad- 

feet  by  fifteen,  the  u7iWoio«  of  which,  for  want  ley,  "near  the  Post  Office,  in   Front  street, 

of  glass,  were  made  of  oiled  paper.     Over  Philadelphia,"  •i7»ererf  Look ing-Glasses,  and 

the  door  he  placed  the  following   inscrip-  sold  window-glass  by  the  box.   An  Iron  mill 

tion :  Parva  domtu  ted  arnica  bonit,  proeul  for  grinding  clay,  and  other  appliances  of 

uto  jM-o/anitf  at  which  the  Governor,   on  the  Potter's  art  were  offered  for  sale  also. 
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ships  that  the  master  of  a  Glass-house,  set  np  in  the  Province  a  few  years 
ago,  then  a  bankrupt,  assured  him  tliat  his  ruin  was  attributable  to  no 
other  cause  than  being  deserted  in  that  manner  by  his  workmen  which  he 
had  imported  at  great  expense.  Many  others  had  suffered  equally  with 
himself  from  the  same  cause.' 

In  May,  of  the  same  year,  Mr.  Townsend  introduced  in  the  British  Par- 
liament his  scheme  for  drawing  **  a  revenue  from  the  Colonies,  without 
giving  them  offence,"  which  the  Stamp  Act  had  failed  to  do.  His  bill  laid 
sundnr  duties  upon  Glass,  Painters'  Colors,  Teas,  Paper,  Pasteboard, 
and  Paper-hangings  imported  into  the  Colonies,  the  revenue  from  which 
was  to  be  appropriated  to  the  support  of  the  Civil  Government  in  the 
Colonies.  The  bill,  which  passed  the  seals  in  June,  provoked,  as  in  the 
former  case,  retaliative  measures  in  the  several  Provinces,  in  which  Boston 
set  the  example,  in  town  meeting,  in  October.  The  inseparability  of  repre- 
sentation and  taxation  was  strongly  enunciated.  Retrenchment  in  the  use 
of  all  superfluities  was  again  resolved  upon  ;  and  to  give  efficacy  to  the 
non-importation  agreement,  it  was  determined,  ''by  all  prudent  ways  and 
means,  to  encourage  the  manufactures  of  British  America,  and  more 
especially  those  of  this  Province."  The  articles  Glass  and  Paper  were 
particularly  designated  as  deserving  of  domestic  encouragement. 

After  a  tardy  and  reluctant  assent  of  most  of  the  Colonies  to  this 
severe  expedient,  and  ineffectual  efforts  of  the  ministry  to  enforce  its 
revenue  policy,  the  decline  in  the  amonnt  of  exports, — especially  to  the 
Northern  Provinces, — and  the  manufacturing  spirit  aroused  in  America, 
forced  the  Premier,  in  March,  1770,  fourteen  months  after  the  adoption  of 
the  non-importation  agreements,  to  brinj?  in  a  bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  du- 
ties on  glass,  paints,  painters'  colors,  paper,  and  pasteboard,  retaining  only 
that  on  tea,  and  restoring  the  drawbacks  allowed  on  the  exportation  of 
China-ware  to  the  Colonies,  which  had  been  repealed  by  the  Act  of  1767. 
It  passed  the  House  in  April,  but  the  assertion  of  the  right  to  bind  the 
Colonies  in  all  cases,  made  at  the  same  time,  admonished  the  people  not 
to  relax  their  efforts  to  foster  their  own  infant  manufactures. 

Previous  to  its  repeal,  a  Flint  Glass  manufactory  was  established  at 
much  expense,  and  on  a  larger  scale  than  any  before  attcmjjtcd  in  the 
M-'ifH-.  Colonies,  by  an  enterprising  and  wealthy  German  ccentleman  of 
Work*.  Df«r  Philadelphia.  The  attempt,  it  was  hoped,  would  prove  a 
ivou  saving  to  the   Province  of  thirty  thousand  pounds  annually. 

The  proprietor  was  a  German  baron,  Henry  William  Stcigel,  wlio,  in 
17fi2,  laid  out  the  village  of  Manheim,  about  eleven  miles  northwest  of 
the  borough  of  Lancaster,  near  which  he  erected  several  iron  furnaces 

(1)  Doc.  UUt  of  New  York,  rol.  i.  7S3. 
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and  the  Qlass  Works.  The  latter  was  in  operation  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  IT 70.  Mr.  David  Rittenhouse,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Barton^  on 
4th  Febrnarj  in  that  year,  speaks  of  the  little  cnriosity  lately  introduced 
by  Dr.  Franklin  from  Oermany,  and  called  by  him  the  palse  glass,  and 
his  intention,  when  he  next  visited  Lancaster,  to  have  some  of  them  and 
other  things  he  wanted  made  there.  The  quality  and  workmanship  of 
the  glass  made  at  that  place  seem  to  have  been  of  a  good  description,  as 
appears  ^rom  another  letter,  written  in  the  following  summer,  acknow- 
ledging the  receipt  of  a  barometer  tube  made  at  the  factory.  "^I  am 
obliged  to  yon  for  the  glass  tube  ;  it  will  make  a  pretty  barometer,  though 
the  bore  is  somewhat  too  small.  I  have  compared  it  with  an  English 
tube,  and  do  not  think  the  preference  can  with  any  reason  be  given  to 
the  latter."' 

But  the  enterprise  did  not  prove  successful.  The  owner,  who  pos- 
sessed  both  artistic  skill  and  means,  was  somewhat  visionary  and  osten- 
ta^ons  in  his  projects.  He  erected  one  or  two  castles  in  the  country, 
mounted  with  cannon,  whose  discharge  announced  his  arrival,  and  sum- 
moned his  workmen  from  the  furnace  and  the  foundery  in  baronial  style, 
to  attend,  with  music  and  other  service,  on  the  guests  whom  he  enter- 
tained in  feudal  magnificence  at  the  castle.  The  war  cut  off  his  receipt 
of  funds  from  Europe ;  embarrassment  ensued,  and  the  Glass  Works  fell 
through ;  while  his  iron  works  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Coleman, 
by  whom  and  his  successors  they  were  successfully  managed. 

Other  efforts  were  at  the  same  time  made  in  Pennsylvania  to  promote 
native  manufactures.  There  were  three  potteries  in  Lancaster  in  1786. 
A  manufactory  of  China-ware  was  commenced  in  Prince  street,  near  the 
present  Navy  Yard  in  Philadelphia,  about  the  same  time  the  Glass 
Works  were  established.  A  saving  of  fifteen  thousand  pounds,  it  was 
thought,  might  be  yearly  effected  by  the  manufacture  of  that  article. 
But  the  measure  was  not  permanently  successful.'  There  were  three 
manufacturers  of  common  pottery  in  the  borough  of  Lancaster  in 
1786. 

Notwithstanding  attempts  made  in  several  quarters  to  supply  the  in- 

• 

(1)  Barton's  Memoirs  of  Rittenhouse,  p.         In  the  same  number,  the  proprietors  of 
206.  the  Southwark  China  Factory  advertise  for 

(2)  In  Franklin  <fc  HalVs  Pennn.  Gazette,  broken  flint  glass,  and  for  contracts  for  five 
for  January,  1773,  is  an  Advertisement  of  to  fifty  wagon-loads,  whole  flint  stone,  to  be 
"  The  Qlass  Faoture,  Northern  Liberties,  delivered  at  the  manufactory  by  1st  May. 
next  door  to  the  sign  of  the  Marquis  of  The  greatest  encouragement  was  also  pro- 
Gran  by,  in  Market  street,  where  the  highest  mised  to  all  painters  either  in  blue  or  ena- 
price  is  given  for  broken  flint-glass  and  al-  mel,  by  which  it  would  appear  that  the  deco- 
kaline  salts."  Whether  this  was  another  rative  branch  was  attempted  in  connection 
manufactory,  or  an  agency  for  the  Lancaster  with  the  manofactare. 

factory,  we  aro  unable  to  say. 
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Creasing  demand  for  this  perishable  article,  which  had  then  become  one 
of  ODiTersal  necessity,  Glass  was  exceedingly  scarce  during  the  war  of 
Independence.  The  voluntary  disuse  of  English  Glass  had  now  become 
a  compulsory  one,  and  it  was  equally  impracticable  to  obtain  the  article 
from  other  countries.  *  Lord  Sheffield,  writing  in  the  year  of  the  peace, 
remarks  on  this  manufacture  :  "  There  is  no  article  of  Glass  in  any  part 
of  Europe  but  the  British  which  will  answer  in  the  American  market. 
There  are  Glass  Works  in  Pennsylvania.  Bad  glass  is  made  in  New 
Jersey  for  windows,  but  there  is  not.  any  quantity  of  glass  made  in 
America  as  yet  except  bottles.  Hitherto  these  manufactures  have  been 
carried  on  there  by  German  workmen ;  a  considerable  Glass  manufacture 
mt  Boston  failed  several  years  ago.  The  want  of  flint  in  America  will  be 
always  a  great  disadvantage  in  the  manufacture  of  this  article.  There 
has  been  no  earth  yet  discovered  in  America  proper  for  making  the  pots 
Qsed  in  the  manufacture  of  glass.  What  has  hitherto  been  used  in 
America,  at  least  in  the  Northern  Provinces,  for  that  purpose,  has  been 
imported  from  Great  Britain." 

The  New  Jersey  window-glass  manufactory  above  referred  to,  was 
probably  at  Gloucester,  where  a  Glass-house  existed  a  few  years  later ; 
and  the  factory  spoken  of  at  Boston  we  suppose  to  have  been  the  one  at 
Braiutree,  before  mentioned,  a  few  miles  from  Boston.  His  lordship's 
statement,  as  to  the  absence  of  silicious  material  for  the  manufacture  of 
Flint  Glass  in  America,  arose  from  the  fact  that  before  the  war  no  at- 
tempt was  made  to  discover  it,  because  /.  nndant  quantities  of  gun-flints 
could  be  imported  at  a  very  low  price.  Considerable  quantities  of  flint 
were  also  imbedded  in  the  chalk  which  was  brought  in  ballast  from  Eng- 
land, and  the  kind  of  glass  attempted  required  little  pure  flint.  Congress, 
dnring  the  war,  ordered  the  commissioners  in  France  and  Spain  to  pur- 
chase larpre  quantities  of  gun-flints,  and  to  send  also  persons  acquainted 
with  the  inannfacture  of  those  articles.  Hence,  the  British  Ministry 
also  labored  nndcr  the  impression  that  the  United  States  was  dcstitut»^ 
of  flint  rocks,  and,  in  the  second  war,  caused  vessels  ballasted  with  chalk 
to  discharge  the  same,  lest  "flint  stones"  should  be  found  among  it. 
But  in  addition  to  vast  quantities  of  silicious  sand,  feldspar,  quartz,  and 
other  minerals,  there  exist  ample  supplies  of  pure  ^ilej-,  in  nearly  every 
State.  Lariro  masses  of  silicious  rock  exist  in  Northampton  and  Berks 
counties,  Pennsylvania,  and  greater  or  less  quantities  stratified  with  ear- 
bonate  of  lime  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  while  the  white  sand  plaiiw 

ill  In  Gr'.ton,  MA*9acbnfi«tts,  gla^r  coald  the  Town  wai  forcetl  to  petition  the  Court 
B'lt,  in  177'.',  )-♦•  i-urtha-eil  in  private  ilores  fur  an  nppropriution  from  the  public  depo-j- 
to  repair  the  S'Ju.olan  J  Meeting-house,  and     torj. — A/f't  Ann'iU, 
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and  pine  forests  of  New  Jersey  sustain  immense  manufactories  of  green 
glass-ware. 

In  consequence  of  the  increased  attention  giyen  to  the  subject  of  do- 
mestic manufactures  about  the  year  1786,  when  the  evils  of  inordinate 
importations  from  abroad  were  seen  and  felt,  several  further  attempts 
were  made  to  produce  Glass,  of  which  the  manufacture  had  as  yet  been 
of  a  trifling  amount    In  April  of  the  following  year,  specimens 
In       of  white  glass,  made  at  a  Glass-house    lately  erected  near 

New  York.  °  ^ 

Albany  in  New  York,  were  presented  to  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society.  Mr.  Elkanah  Watson,  of  Revolutionary  memory,  in 
his  Reminiscences  of  Albany  in  1*788,  says  it  was  erected  by  John  De 
Neufville,  a  former  correspondent  and  a  resident  of  Amsterdam.  He 
was  the  negotiator  of  the  treaty  between  Holland  and  the  American 
Congress,  which  produced  the  war  between  England  and  Holland  in 
1*781.  Having  sacrificed,  in  his  attachment  to  the  cause  of  American 
Independence,  an  hereditary  fortune  of  a  half  million  sterling,  with  which 
he  had  commenced  business  in  Amsterdam,  living  in  the  highest  affluence 
and  splendor,  he  invested  the  fragment  of  his  estate  in  Glass-works  eight 
miles  west  of  Albany.  Mr.  Watson  found  him  there  in  solitary  seclusion, 
the  tenant  of  a  miserable  log  cabin,  furnished  with  a  single  deal  table 
and  two  common  arm-chairs,  destitute  of  the  ordinary  comforts  of  life. 
The  enterprise,  like  that  of  Mr.  Steigle  in  Pennsylvania,  was  one  of  the 
numerous  instances  in  which  enterprising  foreigners,  ignorant  of  the  re- 
quirements of  a  new  country,  and  of  the  best  mode  of  adapting  their 
efforts  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times  and  place,  were  tempted  by  flat- 
tering prospects  to  their  individual  ruin. 

In  January,  1788,  the  proprietors  of  the  Glass  Factory,  which  was 
situated  at  Dowesborongh.  in  the  midst  of  a  well-wooded  pine  forest,  and 
then  owned  in  part  bv  Leonard  De  Neufville,  Jan  Heefke,  and  Ferdinand 
Wolfa,  appealed  to  the  patriotism  of  the  State  to  sustain  their  under- 
taking. They  represent  the  State  to  be  annually  drained  of  thirty  thou- 
sand pounds  for  glass,  which  they  were  able  to  manufacture  of  any  size, 
superior  to  English  glass.  In  1793,  the  Legislature  of  New  York  voted 
a  loan  of  three  thousand  pounds  for  eight  years  to  the  proprietors,  three 
years  without  interest,  and  five  years  at  five  per  cent.  The  owners  at 
this  time  were  McClallen,  McGregor  &  Co.,  of  whom  James  Caldwell, 
the  proprietor  of  extensive  tobacco  and  other  mills  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  Christopher  Battemar  constituted  the  Co.  They  in  that  year  offered 
a  reward  of  fifty  dollars  for  the  discovery  of  a  bank  of  sand  suitable  for 
their  use  within  ten  miles  of  the  Works.  Having,  in  1796,  formed  the 
design  of  consolidating  and  extending  their  operations,  the  village  of 
Hamilton,  ten  miles  west  of  Albany,  was  laid  out  as  a  manufacturing 
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town,  and  so  named  in  compliment  to  the  distingaished  citizen  of  that 
State,  Alexander  Hamilton,  who  was  an  active  promoter  of  that  and 
other  efforts  to  adyance  manofactores.  In  the  spring  of  the  following 
year,  the  association  was  incorporated  as  "  The  Hamilton  Mannfacturing 
Company,"  by  the  Assembly  of  the  State,  and  the  company  and  its  work- 
men  were  exempted  from  taxes  for  five  years.  The  proprietors  were  at 
this  time  Jeremias  Yan  Rensselaer,  John  Sanders,  Abraham  Ten  Eyck, 
Elkanah  Watson,  Frederick  A.  De  Zeng,  K.  K.  Yan  Rensselaer,  Thomas 
and  Samoel  Mather,  Donw  Fonda,  and  Walter  Cochran.  The  estab- 
lishment at  Hamilton  now  presented  an  example  of  the  highest  degree 
of  enterprise  hitherto  exhibited  in  the  country  in  connection  with  mann« 
factares.  They  had  two  Qlass-honses,  a  saw  mill,  poanding  mill,  and 
cross-cot  milL  They  employed  three  large  furnaces,  and  aboot  thirteen 
glass-blowers,  and  made  on  an  average  twenty  thousand  feet  of  glass  per 
month,  besides  bottles  and  flint  glass.  They  substituted  kelp  for  pearl- 
ash  in  the  manufacture.  Their  Glass  was  in  good  repute,  and  the  business 
was  carried  on  for  some  time  with  much  activity.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  suspended  in  1815  for  the  want  of  fuel.' 

About  the  same  time  that  this  manufactory  was  established  in  New 
York,  a  spirited  effort  was  made  to  recommence  the  business  in  Boston. 
A  Company  was  formed  in  that  city,  and,  in  July,  1*787,  re- 
ceived a  charter  from  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  with  the 
exclusive  right  of  manufacturing  Glass  for  fifteen  years.  A  penalty  of 
£500  was  attached  to  any  infringement  of  their  right  by  making  glass 
in  the  town,  to  be  levied  for  each  offense.  The  capital  stock  was  ex- 
empted from  taxes  for  five  years,  and  the  workmen  employed,  from  all 
military  duties.  A  pyramidal  factory  of  brick  was  erected  on  a  large 
scale  at  the  foot  of  Essex  street.  Being  found  ill  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose, it  was  afterward  taken  down,  and  a  wooden  one,  lined  with  brick, 
differently  constructed,  was  put  up  in  its  place.  Its  dimensions  were 
100  feet  in  length  by  CO  in  width.  On  account  of  difficulties  in  procur- 
ing workmen,  and  other  embarrassments,  operations  were  not  fully  com- 
menced until  November,  1T92.  The  coqioration  commenced  with  the 
manufacture  of  crown  window-glass,  which  they  produced  of  a  quality 
e(inal  or  superior  to  any  imported.  Materials  were  found  to  be  abun- 
dant; and  some  six  years  later,  they  produced  about  9<^0  sheets  per 
week,  worth  $1.75  per  sheet,  or  $76,000  per  annum.  Some  hints  to 
manufacturers,  communicated  to  the  first  volume  of  the  American  Mu- 
senra,  the  same  year  that  the  Glass  Works  in  Boston  were  commenced 
by  Mark  Leavenworth  of  Connecticut,  state  that  labor  was  twelve  to 

(1)  Monieirs  Annalj  of  Albany.    Morse's  Unir.  Geog. 
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twenty  per  cent,  higher  in  Connecticut  than  in  England.  He  conceived 
it  to  be  a  great  error  in  the  glass-makers  to  attempt  the  production  of 
crown  window-glass,  which  was  the  most  diflBcult  of  all,  and  only  under- 
stood by  a  few  in  Europe.  It  could,  moreover,  be  purchased  in  his 
State  for  a  little  more  than  in  Bristol,  while  other  kinds  were  double  the 
European  price.  A  box  of  window-glass  worth  three  or  four  pounds 
paid  but  3s.  or  3s.  4d,  freight,  and  there  was  little  loss  by  breakage  com- 
pared with  other  kinds.  As  many  quart  bottles  as  would  amount  to  £4, 
would  cost  in  freight  fifteen  or  twenty  dollars.  The  expense  of  making 
the  latter  description  of  glass  was  also  much  less,  and  workmen  more 
easily  obtained.  All  descriptions  of  white  glass,  as  decanters,  tumblers, 
chandeliers,  sconces,  phials,  and  wine  glasses,  paid  a  freight  beyond  all 
proportion  greater  than  window-glass,  and  were  more  liable  to  fracture 
in  the  transportation,  and  any  of  them  could  be  attempted  with  better 
prospect  of  success  than  it.  Junk  bottles,  moreover,  were  a  desirable 
manufacture  for  the  exportation  of  their  cider  to  the  West  Indies  and 
Southern  States,  where  it  was  more  highly  esteemed  than  British  cider. 
They  could  be  made,  it  was  probable,  for  2s.  4d.  (Connecticut  currency) 
per  dozen ;  their  cost  in  Bristol  was  Is.  id.  sterling  per  dozen,  the  excise 
duty,  though  drawn  back  on  exportation,  increasing  the  cost.  The  want 
of  a  sufficiency  of  black  bottles  was  represented  by  Tench  Coxe,  Go- 
vernor Bowdoin,  and  others,  at  this  time,  as  obstructing  the  manufacture 
of  malt  liquors  for  exportation.  A  Glass-house  was  in  operation  in  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut,  a  few  years  after. 

There  was  also  a  manufactory  of  Glass  at  Alexandria,  in  Yirginia, 

which,  according  to  M.  De  Warville,  who  visited  the  State  in  the  autumn 

of  1788,  exported,  the  previous  year,  glass  to  the  amount  of  ten 

In  Virginia.  »  ^  t» 

thousand  pounds,  and  employed  five  hundred  hands.  In  the 
work  by  that  writer  and  M.  Claviere,  on  the  Commerce  of  America 
with  Europe,  the  importance  of  the  glass  manufacture  to  these  States  was 
strongly  insisted  upon,  as  a  means  of  clearing  the  wood  from  the  soil, 
which  at  the  same  time  supplied  cheap  materials  iu  the  process.  The 
discouragement  of  such  manufactures  in  France  was  regarded  as  of 
national  importance,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  fuel,  in  which  America 
possessed  advantages  in  her  forests,  and  England, — whose  glass,  with  the 
exception  of  bottle  glass,  was  superior  to  their  own, — in  the  fossil  wealth 
of  her  coal  mines. 

The  General  Government,  at  its  outset  under  the  present  Constitution, 
in  1789,  manifested  a  disposition  to  give  special  encouragement  to  certain 
branches  of  manufacture,  by  the  imposition  of  higher  duties  than  on 
others.  In  adjusting  the  tariff,  therefore,  in  July  of  that  year,  window- 
glass  was  one  of  the  objects  thus  discriminated.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Car- 
roll, of  Maryland,  who  stated  that  a  manufactory  of  glass  had  been  sue- 
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cessfallj  commenced  in  his  State,  a  duty  of  ten  per  cent,  ad  valorem  was 
laid  on  window  and  other  glass,  with  the  exception  of  black  qnart  bottles 
imported  from  foreign  countries.  The  Legislature  of  Maryland  had 
previoaslj  encouraged  the  manufacture  of  glass  in  that  State  by  a  con- 
siderable loan.  The  works  were  established  at  Tuscarora  Creek,  four 
miles  above  Fredericktown,  and  were  known  as  the  Etna  Glass  Works. 
Like  most  of  the  glass-factories  heretofore  established,  it  was  the  property 
of  au  ingenious  and  enterprising  German,  John  Frederick  Amelung.  It 
was  equal  to  any  in  the  country.  The  manufacture  of  window-glass  was 
first  commenced  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  we  believe,  by  Albert  Gallatin, 
Mr.  Nicholson,  and  the  Messrs.  Kramers,  Germans,  at  New  Geneva,  in 
Fayette  County,  Pennsylvania,  where  Mr.  Gallatin  purchased  lands  in 
1*785,  and  named  the  place  after  his  native  city  in  Switzerland.  The 
works  were  on  a  large  scale. 

The  first  glass-factory  in  Pittsburg,  which  has  since  acquired  so  much 

eminence  in  the  manufacture,  was  not  commenced  until  about  the  year 

1795.     In  January,  1784,  the  first  sale  of  lots  was  made  on  the 

Ib  PltUborg. 

present  site  of  the  city  by  the  Proprietaries  of  the  Manor, 
John  Penn,  Jr.,  and  John  Penn,  to  Isaac  Craig  and  Stephen  Bayard. 
The  laying  out  of  the  town  was  finished  in  June.  In  1795,  a  small  win- 
dow-glass manufactory  had  been  set  up  and  was  in  operation,  having  one 
eight-pot  furnace.  It  was  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mononga- 
hela,  at  "Scott's,"  now  called  Glass-house  Ripple.  Wood  fuel  was 
employed,  and  three  boxes  were  made  at  a  blowing.  But  Pittsburg  is 
chiefly  indebted  for  this  valuable  branch  of  its  industry  to  the  enterprise 
and  perse verence  of  GenU  James  0*Hara,  who^  with  Mr.  Craig,  made 
preparations  the  following  year  for  the  manufacture,  and  employed  Mr. 
Peter  Wm.  Eichbaum,  of  Philadelphia,  to  erect  the  works. 

The  first  furnace  of  the  same  capacity  as  the  one  above  mentioned,  was 
below  Jones'  Ferry,  nearly  opposite  the  Point,  where  other  glass-houses 
DOW  stand.  Green  glass  was  made  at  this  factory,  which  went  into  oper- 
ation in  1797.  A  memorandum  was  found  among  GenM  O'Hara's 
papers,  after  his  death,  to  this  eflfect:  *' To-day  we  made  the  first  bottle 
at  the  cost  of  thirty  thousand  dollars."  Flint-glass  and  window-glass 
were  soon  after  added  to  the  manufactures,  and  the  proprietor  and  others 
were  induced  by  his  example  to  engage  in  the  business,  which  soon 
became  a  principal  industry  in  that  place.  The  abundance  of  coal, 
which  was  mined  at  the  very  doors  of  the  furnaces,  gave  it  uneqnaled 
advantages,  which  were  increased  by  the  facilities  for  obtaining  other 
materials  by  water,  either  from  above  or  below  the  town. 

The  substitution  of  soda  for  potash  in  the  Glass  manufacture,  has  more 
recently  much  reduced  the  cost  of  manufacture  and  increased  the  con- 
luraptioD  of  that  article. 


CHAPTER  XI 

BREWING  AND  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  BEER. 

Wine  and  Beer  were  among  the  early  prodacts  of  indastry  in  the  colo- 
nial period  of  oar  history.  At  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  the  Ameri- 
can Colonies,  tea,  cofifee,  and  chocolate  were  almost  unknown  in  England, 
their  place  being  supplied  by  fermented  liqaors.  From  the  earliest 
Anglo-Saxon  times,  whence  we  have  probably  derived  the  names  of  our 
malt  liquors,  Ale  and  Beer,  or  Wine,  had  been  the  principal  beverages 
in  England,  as  Mead  had  been  with  the  ancient  Britons  and  the  Irish. 
According  to  an  ancient  Saxon  dialogue,  wine  was  with  them  the  drink 
of  the  "  elders  and  the  wise,"  while  the  common  people  drank  "  ale  if 
they  had  it,  water  if  they  had  it  not."  The  brewer  of  bad  ale  was 
by  them  consigned  to  the  ducking-chair  or  mulcted  for  his  neglect 
Nearer  the  times  of  which  we  write,  a  quart  of  Beer  and  a  quart  of  wine 
always  formed  a  part  of  the  breakfast  of  my  lord  and  lady  of  Northum- 
berland. Ale  and  Beer  were  first  made  without  hops,  which  were  not 
raised  in  England  until  about  1524.     An  old  writer  says  : 

Hops^  reformation,  bays,  and  beer, 
Came  into  England  all  in  one  year 

The  price  of  Beer  in  the  thirteenth  century  was  regulated  according  to 
that  of  com  and  wine,  and  its  cheapness  in  the  sixteenth  favored  an  enor- 
mous consumption.  The  extent  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
then  seldom  absent  on  any  occasion,  from  the  courtly  banquet  to  the 
humble  repast  of  the  cottager.  No  less  than  twenty-three  thousand  gal- 
lons were  drunk  at  a  single  entertainment  given  to  Queen  Elizabeth  at 
Kenilworth.  English  beer  was  reputed  to  be  the  best  in  Europe.  It 
was  brewed  in  March,  and  by  persons  of  consequence  was  not  used  until 
a  year  old.  The  monasteries  in  early  times  brewed  the  best  ale,  as  they 
made  the  best  wine.  Even  the  halls  of  science  were  not  less  celebrated 
for  their  ale  than  for  their  learning.  As  late  as  the  year  1748,  when  in 
England  and  America  tea  began  to  displace  the  use  of  malt  liquors,  the 
laureate  Warton,  in  his  Ode  to  Oxford  Ale,  laments  the  declining  popu- 
larity of  a  beverage  which  he  is  not  alone  in  representing  to  be  the  salva- 
tion of  the  British  nation. 
(244) 
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Thas  initiated,  the  brewery  became  an  early  requisite  with  oar  ancestor! 
in  America.  The  Coart  of  Assistants,  in  1629,  were  not  unmindful  of  the 
hereditary  tastes  and  habits  of  the  emigrants  to  Massachusetts  Bay,  who 
could  not  readily  forego  their  accustomed  beverage.  Among  the  outfits 
to  New  England,  in  that  year,  in  addition  to  four  hundred-weight  of  hops, 
were  forty-five  tuns  of  Beer,  to  go  in  the  Talbot,  provided  she  had  one 
hundred  passengers  and  eighty-five  mariners.  Soon  after,  in  the  Lyons 
Whelp f  were  sent  thirty  quarters  of  malt,  at  a  cost  of  £35  15«.  Less 
generous  beverages,  however,  appear  to  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  their  pre- 
decessors at  Plymouth,  where,  in  1623,  the  best  they  had  to  offer  their 
friends  lately  arrived  from  England  was  "  a  cup  of  faire  spring  water." 
But  if  there  were  none  among  them  who  had 

"  Learned  the  noble  secret  how  to  brew," 

they  were  not  without  expedients,  and  tradition  says  they  were  accustomed 
to  sing  with  commendable  fortitude, 

**  If  barley  be  wanting  to  make  into  malt, 
We  must  be  content,  and  think  it  no  fault, 
For  we  can  make  liquor  to  sweeten  our  lips. 
Of  pumpkins,  and  parsnips,  and  walnut-tree  chips.'" 

John  Jenny,  who  came  to  Plymouth  in  1623,  was  a  brewer  by  trade. 
He  has  been  elsewhere  mentioned  as  the  proprietor  of  a  com  mill,  and 
was  an  enterprising  person  in  other  pursuits,  but  we  have  seen  no 
evidence  that  he  ever  followed  the  business  of  Brewing  at  Plymouth. 
The  early  hardships  of  their  first  settlement  compelled  the  Pilgrims  to 
forego  all  but  the  most  needful  provisions  for  comfort. 

The  business  appears,  however,  to  have  been  commenced  soon  after 

the  settlement  of  Boston.     In  November  1637,  the  General  Court,  for 

the  protection  of  common  brewers,  who  seem  already  to  have  constituted 

a  trade  there,  ordered  that  *'  No  person  shall  brewe  any  beare,  or  malt, 

or  other  drinke,  or  sell  in  gross  or  by  retaile,  but  only  such  as 

Fir.t  Br.-w.  r>  J  t  J 

rrv  :t.  th^  Blmll  be  iJcenscd  by  this  Courte,  on  paine  of  £100;  and  where- 
as  Cnpt.  Sedgwick  hath  before  this  time  set  up  a  brewe-house 
at  his  greate  charpe,  and  very  coraodious  for  this  part  of  of  the  countrey, 
hee  is  freely  licensed  to  brewe  beare  to  sell  according  to  the  size  before 
licensed  dureing  the  pleasure  of  the  Courte."  The  "size"  was  before 
orciered  to  be  not  stronger  than  could  be  sold  at  eight  shillinprs  the  barrel, 
uiuhr  penalty  of  £20.  This  seems  to  be  the  earliest  mention  of  a  brew- 
house  in  the  Colonies.  Ten  years  later,  however,  they  had  six  public 
brew-houses  in  Virginia. 

(1)  The  Forefatberi'  Song. 
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AmoDg  the  trades  in  New  England,  at  the  same  date,  mentioned  as 
oaving  "  fallen  into  their  ranks  and  places  to  their  great  advantage,"  are 
"  brewers,  besides  divers  sorts  of  shopkeepers,  and  some  who  have  a  mys- 
tery beyond  others,  as  have  the  vintners."*  In  1641,  John  Appleton, 
one  of  the  first  settlers  at  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  who  was  frequently 
elected  a  representative  to  the  General  Conrt,  and  was  distinguished  by 
the  respectable  title  of  **  Mr.,"  received  permission  to  set  up  a  mali-house 
in  that  place.  He  is  said  also  to  have  been  a  cultivator  of  hops. 
Samuel  Livermore  followed  the  same  business  there  in  1667.  Many 
years  elapsed,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  before  barley  was  raised  in 
sufficient  quantity  for  the  production  of  malt  and  Beer,  and  a  consider- 
able importation  of  malt  annually  took  place  for  the  use  of  the  brewers. 
This  was  subject,  in  Massachusetts,  to  a  duty  on  importation.  Whether 
an  increased  supply  of  the  article  was  deemed  important,  or  the  domestic 
manufacture  of  it  had  diminished  the  profits,  the  principal  importers  of 
malt,  and  other  merchants  of  Boston,  in  1655,  petitioned  the  Assembly 
for  a  reduction  or  a  repeal  of  the  tariff,  as  "  piuditiall  to  this  comon- 
welth  and  also  a  discoridgm*  to  marchauts."  One  of  the  petitions 
of  those  early  Boston  advocates  of  free  trade  in  the  handwriting  of 
Thomas  Bronghton,  and  signed  only  by  him  and  Robert  Pateshall,  repre- 
sents that  **  the  well-known  advantage  accrueing  by  freedome  of  ports  and 
hindrance  of  trade  proportionally  according  to  largeness  of  customs  im- 
posed, that  this  seeming  good  may  not  bring  upon  this  countrey  a  reall 
evell,  and  from  customs  upon  one  thing  grow  to  custome  on  another,  till, 
step  by  step,  under  specious  pretences,  we  are  insensiblie  brought  under 
taxes  for  everything,  as  the  woful  experience  of  other  nations  well  known 
unto  us  showeth,"  therefore  "for  the  good  of  the  present,  and  to  prevent 
this  evell  in  future  ages,  we  are  become  your  humble  petitioners  to 
remove  the  customs  upon  malt,  that  after  ages  may  remind  you  as  fathers 
of  their  freedome,  and  the  present  may  bow  before  you  for  their  expe- 
rience of  your  care  of  theire  wellfare,"  &c.'  Ten  years  before  this,  the 
Brewers  of  New  Amsterdam,  with  whom  New  England  had  now  held 
commercial  intercourse  for  over  thirty  years,  had  vigorously  resisted  a  tax 
on  malt,  justifying  their  recusancy  on  the  ground  that  the  taxed  were  not 
represented  in  the  enactment  of  the  law.  These  examples  show  how 
early  manifested  was  the  spirit  of  resistance  to  every  form  of  taxation, 
and  the  "  specious  pretences"  of  indirect  subsidies  levied  through  the 
customs  were  clearly  seen.     They  little  apprehended,  while  deprecating  so 

(1)  Wonder- Working  Providence.  Eettlement  (1630)  refused  to  pay  the  first 

(2)  Drake's  Antiquities  of  Boston.     The    tax  levied  upon  them,  alleging  it  was  with- 
people  of  Watertown,  in  the  first  year  of  its    out  authority,  Ac, 
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dangeroas  a  precedent,  that  a  persistent  opposition  to  taxation  wonld 
become  the  ostensible  canse  of  a  dismemberment  of  the  empire.  This 
first  free-trade  movement,  however,  seems  not  to  have  been  saccessfal,  as 
the  Conrt,  instead  of  repealing  the  duty,  merely  referred  the  petitioners 
to  a  former  order  of  the  Court  on  the  subject 

Daring  the  year  1662,  the  yonnger  Winthrop,  of  Connecticnt,  read 
several  papers  of  a  practical  character  before  the  Royal  Society,  in  Lon- 
don. In  December  of  that  year,  the  first  of  its  corporate  existence,  he 
was  requested  by  the  society  to  institute  some  experiments  in  the  mana- 
factnre  of  Beer  from  barley  and  maize.  In  the  following  March,  he  ac- 
cordingly presented  to  the  society  some  bottles  of  Beer  brewed  from  In- 
BMr  from  ^^^^  ^^^^'  ^^^  ycars  previous  to  that,  a  duty  of  2s.  M.  a 
indiM  Corn,  barrel  on  strong  beer,  and  of  6d.  a  barrel  on  small  beer,  had 
been  imposed  for  the  first  time  in  England.  The  increased  price  of  Beer 
which,  as  the  favorite  beverage,  was  cousnmed  in  enormous  quantities^ 
may  have  suggested  the  possibility  of  finding  a  cheaper  article  than  barley 
in  the  new  American  staple,  and  thus,  through  the  wdl-known  ingenuity 
of  Mr.  Winthrop,  of  leading  to  results  valuable  both  to  England  and  her 
colonies.  It  is  more  probable,  however,  that  Mr.  Winthrop  or  others 
had  communicated  to  members  of  the  society  a  knowledge  of  the  custom 
which  had  long  obtained  in  America  of  brewing  Beer  from  Indian  com ; 
and  not  without  a  practical  aim,  doubtless,  he  was  solicited  to  furnish  an 
illustration  of  its  feasibility.  Most  of  the  cereals  possess  the  property 
of  being  malted.  Carapanius,  in  his  description  of  New  Sweden,  cites 
a  passage  from  Sir  Richard  Grenville^s  relation  of  his  voyage  to  Virginia 
in  1585,  in  which  he  states  that  very  good  bread  may  be  made  out  of  the 
maize  when  ground ;  "  the  English  have  prepared  it  in  the  same  manner 
as  com,  and  have  brewed  with  it  a  kind  of  small  beer."  He  gives  also 
the  testimony  of  Peter  Lindstrom,  an  engineer  of  New  Sweden,  about 
the  year  1654,  who  observes  that  **  Maize,  or  Indian  Corn,  grows  there 
of  various  colors,  white,  red,  blue,  brown,  yellow,  and  pied  ....  out  of 
the  white  and  yellow  maize  they  make  bread,  but  the  blue,  brown,  black, 
and  pied,  is  brewed  into  Beer  which  is  very  strong  but  not  remarkably 
clear."  The  women,  he  tells  us,  brewed  excellent  drink,' as  in  Sweden, 
and  a  very  cooling  beverage  was  made  from  water-melons. 

This  practice  of  malting  Indian  corn  was  doubtless  of  American  origin, 
and  may  have  been  derived  from  the  Indians,  who  made  artificial  drinks 
from  several  native  products,  including  maize.  Yon  Humboldt  remarks 
that  a  chemist  would  have  some  difficulty  in  preparing  the  great  variety 
of  spirituous,  acid,  or  sugary  beverages  made  from  the  maize  by  the 
natives.  The  ancient  Peruvians  made  sweet  syrups  from  the  stalks  of  the 
plant.     They  also  understood  the  effect  of  germination  in  developing  the 
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saccharlDO  principles  of  the  grain,  which  thej  infused  in  water,  after 
which  it  was  mashed  and  boiled  in  the  same  water,  and  in  dne  time  it  was 
drawn  ofif  and  set  aside  to  ferment.  This  drink,  which  was  called  vinapri, 
possessed  intoxicating  qualities,  and  was  in  consequence  forbidden  by  the 
Incas.  The  juice  of  the  maize,  mingled  with  that  of  other  fruits,  chewed 
and  then  deposited  in  a  vessel  and  left  to  ferment,  constituted  another 
disgusting  drink  of  the  natives  of  the  southern  continent,  called  ckica, 
and  bj  the  Indians  of  the  same  countries,  bj  whom  it  is  still  prepared, 
kawa.  In  its  preparation,  it  is  said,  that  made  from  materials  ground 
between  the  molars  of  withered  and  half- toothless  crones  was  preferred, 
for  no  other  reason,  we  may  suppose,  than  that  the  difficult  and  pro- 
tracted labor  of  mastication  excited  a  more  copious  efifusion  of  the  sali- 
vary ingredients  in  the  nauseous  compound.  These,  like  the  former,  were 
highly  intoxicating.^  The  North  American  tribes,  however,  are  be- 
lieved to  have  had  no  knowledge  of  any  intoxicating  beverages  previous 
to  the  arrival  of  Europeans.' 

A  paper  by  Mr.  Wiuthrop,  on  the  culture  and  uses  of  maize  in  Ame- 
rica, where  its  employment  in  Brewing  was  thus  ancient  and  aboriginal, 
was  published  in  the  twelfth  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society  A.  D.  1678,  two  years  after  his  death.  It  describes  the  Indian 
mode  of  raising  the  plant,  and  the  use  by  the  Indians  of  the  stalks 
and  leaves  in  making  baskets,  and  also  the  great  improvements  made  in 
its  cultivation  by  the  use  of  the  plow.  The  method  of  making  malt  and 
Beer  from  the  grain  is  there  described.     Good  malt,  it  is  stated,  could 

(1)  IIumboUU*8  Essays.  McCulloch's  offered  them  brandy  to  elicit  more  of  their 
Aboriginal  Researches.  character    and    designs    by     the    artifice. 

(2)  According  to  Heckewelder,  there  is  no  Mainly  through  the  consequence  of  that  act 
tradition  of  the  race  better  supported  than  ^o  see  the  whole  race  now  rapidly  melting 
that  which  ascribes  a  scene  of  intoxication  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  It  rocals  the 
to  the  first  interview  between  the  Dutch  and  words  of  Horace,  who  finds  a  parallel  to  the 
the  Indiana  on  Manhattan  Island,  of  which  wickedness  of  the  first  navigator  in  the  sin 
he  received  a  curious  account  from  the  Dela-  of  Prometheus  and  its  dire  consequences  to 
wares.  The  name  of  the  island,  he  says,  is  the  human  family.  Upon  the  natives  of  this 
but  an  abbreviation  of  that  given  it  on  the  Continent  the  act  of  the  first  voyager  to  their 
occasion,  and  commemorates  and  substonti-  shores,  with  his  metaphorical  "  fire  water," 
Atos  the  story,  meaning  "  the  place  where  we  t*s  been,  in  its  fatal  effects,  almost  a  literal 
all  got  drunk,*'  The  Iroquois  are  said  to  realisation  of  the  Roman  poet's  description, 
hold  a  similar  tradition  as  to  what  occurred  Audax  Japeti  genus 

when  they  were  first  made  acquainted  with  Ignem /rau(fe  ma ^^  gentibus  intulit: 

the  use  of  gunpowder.     In  the  Pandora's  Post  ignem  sethere^  dome 

box    of  varied    and  swift-destroying   evils  Subductum  maoies,  et  nova  febrium 

brought  by  the  Europeans  to  the  Indian  race,  Terris  incubuit  cohors ; 

uono  has  been  more  baneful  than  the  fatal  Semotique  prius  tarda  neoessitaa 

gift  of  "/ire  water."    Hudson  is  said,  on  the  Lethi,  corripuit  gradum. 

occasion   above  referred   to,  to   have   first 
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onlj  be  made  from  maize  by  pecaliar  management,  and  the  barlej  malt- 
masters  had  in  vain  employed  their  skill  to  make  it  in  the  ordinary  way. 
It  was  fonnd  by  experience  that  the  corn,  before  it  was  fully  malted,  mnst 
be  more  completely  germinated,  both  as  to  the  root  and  blade,  to  the 
extent  of  a  finger-length  at  least.  The  plan  fonnd  most  effectual  was  to 
remove  the  surface  soil  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  inches,  throwing  it 
up  each  way ;  then  to  spread  the  corn  thickly  over  the  ground  thus  exca- 
vated, and  cover  it  with  the  earth  previously  removed.  Left  thus  until 
the  plot  looked  like  a  green  field  with  the  sprouting  corn,  which  would 
require  ten  to  fourteen  days,  according  to  the  season,  it  was  then  taken 
op,  the  earth  shaken  from  it,  and  dried.  The  Beer  made  from  it  after 
this  management  was  wholesome,  pleasant,  and  of  a  good  brown  color. 

Another  mode  of  making  Beer  from  maize,  more  practiced,  he  says, 
because  better  understood,  was  from  the  com  bread.  This  was  broken 
into  large  lumps  the  size  of  the  fist,  then  mashed  and  treated  as  malt.  The 
bread,  thus  treated,  yielded  a  beer  fine-colored,  wholesome,  and  which 
kept  better  than  that  made  from  the  grain.  Hops  were  added  or  not,  as 
desired.  A  syrup,  made  from  the  juice  of  the  jointed  stalks  of  the  kind 
cultivated  by  the  natives  north  of  New  England,  is  also  mentioned  by 
him.  A  Paper  by  Dr.  Murray,  in  the  same  volume,  states  that  Barley 
alone  was  used  in  Scotland  for  malting  at  that  time.* 

The  price  at  which  the  best  quality  of  Beer  was  sold  in  New  England, 
in  1667,  was  l^d.  per  quart.  The  General  Court  had  previously  ordered 
that  Beer  should  be  made  with  four  bushels  of  good  barley  malt  at 
least  to  a  hogshead,  and  that  it  should  not  be  sold  above  2d.  the  quart. 
It  was  now  ordered  that  Beer  should  be  made  only  of  good  barley  malt, 
without  "  any  mixture  of  molasses,  coarse  sugar,  or  other  materials  in- 
stead of  mault,  on  penalty  of  five  pounds  for  every  offence."  The  prices 
of  Barley,  Barley-raalt,  and  rye  were  fixed  for  that  year  at  4^.  the  bushel ; 
wheat,  at  58.,  and  Indian  corn,  at  2s.  Sd.  the  bushel.  The  value  of  silver 
was  then  about  6^.  8^/.  sterling  the  ounce. 

In  May,  1673,  the  Court,  taking  into  serious  consideration  "the  neces- 
sity of  upholding  the  staple  commodities  of  this  country,  for  supply  and 
support  of  the  inhabitants  thereof,  and  finding,  by  experience,  the  bring- 
ing of  malt,  which  is  a  principal  commodity  of  this  country,  from  foreign 
parts,  to  be  exceedingly  prejudicial  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  Colony," 
imposed  a  duty  of  6c/.  a  bushel  on  malt  imported  from  Europe,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  rate  of  one  penny  previously  laid.  The  protectionists  appear 
to  have  been  still  the  most  numerous  class  in  the  Assembly." 

(1)  A    patent    w&j    f^rantrd,   in   1801,  to     tion  of  M»im<i/(«r/ grnin  in  the  proceM  whieh 
Alex«P'i»T  AnHcmon  for  a  method  of  Brew-     wai  then  conjiidcred  a  raluahle  di^corery. 
lof  with  Indian  corn,  by  employing  a  por-         (2)  Records  of  the  Col.,  vol.  iv.  344.  552. 
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The  shipping  basiness  of  Boston,  and  several  other  of  the  maritime 
towns  of  New  England,  promoted  the  manufactnre  of  Beer,  which,  in 
Colonial  times,  was  always  a  considerable  item  in  the  provisioning  of 
vessels.  Beer  and  distilled  spirits  were  made  and  exported  from  these 
parts  early  in  the  last  century.  It  was  sent  to  the  West  Indies,  New- 
foundland, and  other  of  the  continental  Colonies.  Among  the  imports 
of  the  Island  of  Barbadoes,  with  which  the  Colonies  had  much  trade,  in 
the  first  eight  weeks  of  the  year  1T31,  are  mentioned  seventy-five  tuns  of 
Beer  and  Ale ;  one  hundred  and  fifty  casks,  mostly  hogsheads,  of  bottled 
Beer  and  Ale,  and  nine  and  a  half  tuns  of  Cider,  much  of  which  was  pro- 
bably from  the  continental  ports.  The  Assembly  of  Rhode  Island, 
during  the  year,  passed  an  Act,  levying  a  duty  on  Strong  Beer,  Ale,  etc., 
imported  into  that  Colony  from  neighboring  governments.  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  Massachusetts,  at  this  time,  were  exporting 
beer  to  that  and  other  Provinces,  as  well  as  to  foreign  ports. 

The  enormous  importations  of  molasses  from  the  sugar  Colonies,  and 
the  extensive  distillations  of  rum  from  it,  in  which  business  Rhode  Island 
was  very  active,  interfered  with  the  less  harmful  business  of  Malting  and 
Brewing.  A  high  prohibitive  duty  upon  molasses  was  consequently 
recommended  about  this  time  as  a  desirable  measure.  The  Province 
raised  and  exported  barley  in  considerable  quantity.  It  produced  at  a 
later  period  very  superior  cider  for  exportation. 

Connecticut  was  also  celebrated  for  the  amount  and  quality  of  its  cider, 
and  at  Middleton,  a  few  years  after  the  peace,  porter  was  made  at  an 
extensive  brewery,  which  was  considered  equal  to  London  porter.  A 
small  village  near  Boston,  of  forty  houses,  made,  in  1721,  nearly  3,000 
barrels  of  cider.  Some  of  the  western  counties  also  produced  much 
cider. 

The  art  of  Brewing  was  indigenous  as  well  to  Holland  as  to  Eng- 
land, for  the  German  nations  made  Beer  as  early  as  the  days  of  Tacitus. 
It  was  very  soon  carried  over  to  the  Dutch  possessions  in  America.  In 
First  Brew-  1633,  the  West  India  Company,  through  their  Director,  Yan 
tmcHen  1^'"*  Twiller,  caused  the  erection  of  mills  and  other  buildings,  in- 
New  York,  eluding  a  Brewery  upon  Farm  No.  1,  extending  from  the  pres- 
ent Wall  street  westward  to  Hudson 'street.  Its  site  was  the  north  side 
of  what  is  now  Bridge  street,  between  Broad  and  Whitehall.  From  that 
time  forth  the  place  continued  well  supplied  with  the  national  drink. 
The  distillation  of  Brandy  commenced  there  as  early  as  1640,  which  was 
probably  the  first  instance  of  that  manufacture  in  the  Colonies.  In  the 
following  year,  drunkenness  had  become  so  alarmingly  prevalent  that,  to 
abate  the  disorders  arising  from  it,  and  to  secure  a  better  observance  of 
the  Sabbath,  the  municipal  authorities  of  the  town,  in  April  of  that  year, 
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prohibited  the  tapping  of  Beer  during  divine  service,  or  after  ten  o'cloc 
at  night,  under  a  penalty  of  twenty-five  guilders,  or  ten  dollars,  for  each 
ofifense,  beside  the  forfeiture  of  the  Beer  for  the  use  of  the  *'  Schout 
Fiscaal,"  or  Attorney  General.  The  offender  was  not  allowed  to  tap 
Beer  again  for  three  months.  The  preamble  to  this  early  ordinance  for 
restraining  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquor,  shows  the  sense  then  entertained 
of  the  magnitude  of  an  evil  which  still  baffles  the  wisdom  of  the  succes- 
sors of  the  Burgomasters  and  Schepens  of  that  day.  "  Whereas,"  they 
say,  "  complaints  are  made  that  some  of  our  inhabitants  have  commenced 
to  tap  Beer  during  divine  service  and  use  a  small  kind  of  measure,  which 
is  in  contempt  of  our  religion  and  must  ruin  the  Slate,  &c."  The  first 
tavern  on  the  Island  for  the  accommodation  of  strangers,  of  whom  there 
were  many  already  from  New  England,  was  erected  in  1642  near  the 
head  of  Coen tics'  Slip. 

Although  the  administration  of  its  affairs  by  a  privileged  commercial 
company,  whose  object  was  the  prosecution  of  trade  and  its  own  emolu- 
ment, was  unfavorable  to  private  enterprise  in  many  departments  of  in- 
dustry, on  account  of  numerous  monopolies  established,  and  the  onerous 
and  arbitrary  taxation  resorted  to,  many  prominent  citizens  early  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  Beer  in  the  Dutch  Province.  A  tax  on  Beer  be- 
came at  a  very  early  day  a  source  of  much  trouble  in  the  Colony.  In 
1644,  when  it  was  much  harassed  and  impoverished  by  wars  with  the 
Indians,  when  the  Treasury  was  empty,  and  the  West  India  Company 
was  already  verging  toward  bankruptcy,  and  therefore  unable  to  assist, 
the  Director  General  Kieft  and  his  Council  determined,  contrary  to  the 
advice  of  the  people*s  representatives,  to  resort  to  taxation,  as  a  tempo- 
rary expedient  for  the  clothing  and  maintenance  of  the  soldiers.  lu 
Jane,  therefore,  proclamation  was  made  that  there  should  be  paid  "on 
each  half  vat  (or  barrel)  of  Beer  tapt  by  the  tavern  keepers,  two  guilders, 
half  to  be  paid  by  the  Brewer  and  half  by  the  tapster — the  burgher  who 
does  not  retail  it  to  pay  half  as  much  ;  on  each  quart  of  Spanish  wine, 
fonr  stuyvers;  French  wine,  two  stuyvers,  to  be  paid  by  the  tapsters;  on 
each  beaver  hide  brought  to  the  port  and  purchased  within  our  limits, 
one  jcruilder,  triplets  and  halves  in  proportion.  All  on  pain  of  forfeiting 
the  poods — one-third  for  the  informer,  one-third  for  the  officer,  and  the 
remainder  for  the  Company.  AH  this  provisionally,  until  the  pood  God 
shall  grant  us  |>eace,  or  that  we  shall  be  sufficiently  aided  from  Holland  " 
This  scheme,  combining  an  excise  and  additional  export  duties  on  certain 
articles,  but  especially  the  liquor  tax  "establishing  for  the  first  time  in 
thi-^  country  an  excise  on  wine,  beer,  and  other  liquors,"  produced  much 
dissfttiyifaction,  especially  among  the  traders.  Later  in  the  year,  some 
Dutch  soldiers,  destitute  of  clothing,  arrived  from  Curacoa  to  the  great 
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relief  of  the  Province.  Bat  as  these  had  to  be  clothed,  the  Director  re- 
newed the  impost  on  Beer  bj  ordering  that  every  tan  shonld  pay  three 
guilders  ($1.25).  Every  brewer  was  at  the  same  time  to  make  a  retom 
of  the  quantity  made  by  him  before  he  conld  make  any  sale.  A  receiver 
was  appointed  to  collect  the  revenue  from  this  source,  and  was  entitled 
to  five  per  cent  for  his  trouble.  This  indefinite  renewal  of  a  tax  imposed 
for  a  temporary  purpose  produced  intense  excitement,  and  was  firmly  re- 
sisted by  the  Brewers,  both  on  account  of  its  object  and  the  mode  of  its 
enactment.  It  was  the  duty,  they  urged,  of  the  Company  to  maintain  its 
troops  and  defend  its  subjects  from  foreign  and  domestic  enemies.  The 
duty  was  not  imposed  by  the  eight  men  who  represented  the  commonalty, 
and  who,  as  well  as  their  constituents,  would  be  ofi^ended  shonld  they 
submit  to  the  imposition,  but  it  was  levied  by  the  Company's  paid  ser- 
vants, who  had  no  such  prerogatives.  They  were  therefore  determined 
to  resist.  The  **  Schout  Fiscaal/'  on  the  other  hand,  was  directed  to 
enforce  the  payment  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law.  Numerous  prosecu- 
tions followed.  This  early  invasion  of  the  popular  rights  and  determined 
opposition  to  it,  produced  much  recrimination  and  ill  feeling  between 
parties,  and  added  greatly  to  the  troubles  with  which  the  Province 
was  afflicted.  It  contributed  to  the  ultimate  recall  of  an  arbitrary  Gov- 
ernor. * 

Several  of  the  first  Brewers  in  New  Amsterdam  were  men  of  consider- 
able note,  and  filled  some  of  the  highest  civic  offices  in  the  community. 
Their  establishments  were  chiefly  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Fort, 
within  which  the  first  was  built.  The  street  occupied  by  them  was  from 
that  circumstance  called  the  "Brouwer  Straat,"  or  the  Brewers'  street, 
and  corresponded  with  the  present  Stone  street  between  Broad  and 
Whitehall.  It  was  one  of  the  first  streets  occupied  in  the  future  com- 
mercial capital,  and  received  its  present  name  from  being  the  first  paved 
with  stones,  which  was  done  by  an  ordinance  made  in  the  year  1657. 
One  of  the  principal  brewers  in  this  locality  was  Isaac  De  Foreest,  who 
came  to  the  country  in  1636,  and  in  1645  received  a  grant  upon  the 
above  street,  then  one  of  the  best  in  the  town.  He  was  also  the  owner 
of  a  farm  at  Harlaem,  and  of  the  **01d  Kirk"  or  church  on  Pearl  street, 
and  for  many  years  a  magistrate.  In  acknowledgment  of  his  services 
in  improving  the  town  and  in  public  office,  he  was  privileged  with  "  the 
great  citizenship." 

Jacob  Wolfertsen  Van  Couwenhoven  erected  a  large  stone  brewery  on 
the  north  side  of  the  same  street,  on  land  granted  him  also  in  1645,  at 
the  corner  of  Stone  and  Broad  street.    He  was  not  successful  in  business, 

(1)  O'CoIIagban's  New  Netherlands. 
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and  entailed  mortgages  upon  his  property,  of  which,  however,  he  held 
possession  until  his  death  in  1670.  The  same  premises  were  occupied  as 
a  brewery  subsequently  by  John  Van  Couwenhoven. 

Peter,  a  younger  brother  of  Jacob  just  referred  to,  was  also  a  promi- 
nent person  at  that  day,  and  carried  on  business  as  a  brewer  and  trader. 
He  was  six  years  a  *'  Schepen"  of  the  city.  He  was  unpopular  both 
with  the  English  after  they  came  in  possession  and  with  his  Dutch  neigh- 
bors. Having  been  arraigned  on  a  charge  of  extortion,  he  refused  to 
give  bail,  and  was  imprisoned  and  fined.  He  left  the  city  and  resided 
awhile  at  Elizabethtown,  New  Jersey,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  earliest 
settlers ;  but  in  1665  was  still  a  resident  of  the  city  at  the  north-west 
corner  of  Pearl  and  Whitehall  streets.  His  brewery  at  the  head  of  the 
present  Broad  street  became,  in  16*70,  the  property  of  Isaac  Yan  Yleck, 
who,  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  there  conducted  a  prosperous  business 
in  Brewing.     He  was  several  years  an  alderman,  and  died  in  1695. 

The  Bayards,  also,  Nicholas  and  Balthazar,  step-sons  of  Governor 
Stuyvesant,  were  among  the  most  conspicuous  and  opulent  citizens  at 
that  time.  They  were  both  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  Beer.  Aa 
extensive  district  of  the  city,  long  afterward  and,  to  old  residents  of  New 
York,  still  known  as  the  "Bayard  Farm,"  was  the  property  of  their 
wealthy  descendants.  It  extended  along  each  side  of  Broadway,  north 
of  Canal  street  for  the  distance  of  many  blocks,  and  from  the  Bowery  to 
beyond  McDougal  street,  on  the  west  side  of  the  city. 

Another  wealthy  Burgomaster,  who  was  one  of  the  early  brewers  of 
the  rising  Dutch  metropolis,  was  Oioff  Stevensen  Yan  Cortlandt  Ho 
came  to  the  city  in  1637,  on  military  service,  which  he  quit  the  same 
year  for  a  civil  office  as  Commissary  of  Cargoes,  at  a  salary  of  thirty 
guilders  ($12.00)  per  month.  He  resigned  his  office  to  the  Company  in 
1648,  to  engage  in  the  Brewing  business.  His  premises  were  on  *'  De 
Brouwer  Straat,'^  now  Stone,  adjoining  those  of  Isaac  De  Foreest,  where 
his  i)roperty  was  one  of  the  Orst  class,  and  valued,  on  the  final  cession  of 
the  city  to  the  English,  in  1G74,  at  $30,000.  He  was  an  inflnential  poli- 
tician, and,  in  1C50,  the  President  of  the  citizens*  representatives  called 
the  "  Nine  Men,'*  who  were  opposed  to  the  administration  of  the  last 
governor,  Stuyvesant,  and  were  by  him  turned  out  of  their  pews  in 
church,  and  their  scats  torn  up.  He  had  a  valuable  property  on  the 
west  side  of  Broadway,  adjacent  to  Cortlandt  street,  which  still  perpetuates 
his  name.  He  held  several  prominent  offices.  His  son,  Stephanns,  was 
tlie  first  native-born  Mayor  of  New  York,  to  which  he  was  appointed  at 
the  age  of  thirty-fuur.  Another  son,  Jacobus,  was,  like  the  last-mentioned, 
a  wealthy  racrchaut  and  a  Mayor  of  the  city.  Jacob  Kip,  a  son  of  one 
of  the  oldest  settlers,  iu   1658  resigned   the  secretaryship  of  the  city 
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magistracy,  to  which  he  was  appointed  five  years  before,  while  quite  a 
yoQth,  on  the  first  organizatioa  of  the  city,  and  engaged  in  the  Brewing 
business.     He  afterward  resigned  it  for  mercantile  pursuits.     His  prop- 
erty on  Broad  street,  partly  acquired  in  the  business,  and  partly  by  mar- 
riage with  the  wealthy  widow  of  Guleyn  Verplanck,  was  estimated  ia 
16*74  at  $8,000.     Daniel  Yerveelen,  a  Brewer,  who  originally  settled  at 
Fort   Orange,  resided   about  this  time  on  *'De  Prince   Straat,"  now 
Beaver,  east  of  Broad.     There  are  many  of  the  name  now  in  the  State. 
Ou  the  same  street  lived  also  Jan  Jansen  Yan  Bresteede,  a  cooper,  who 
was  appointed  in  1658  the  marker  of  beer  barrels,  and  in  1667  inspector 
of  pipe  staves.    Jan  Yinje  is  mentioned  as  a  Brewer  in  the  town  in  1653. 
He  was  one  of  the  heirs  to  the  property  between  Wall  street  and  Maiden 
Lane,  and  extending  from  river  to  river,  known  as  the  Damen  Farm. 
In  1654,  Thomas  Hall,  an  Englishman,  who  had  joined  the  New  Eng- 
landers  some  years  before  in  the  attack  upon  the  Dutch  Colony  on  the 
Delaware,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  sent  to  Manhattan,  became 
the  purchaser  of  a  farm  on  what  is  now  Beekman  street.     He  there  es- 
tablished a  Brewery,  which,  after  his  death  in  1670,  with  the  farm,  a  large 
and  valuable  tract  from  Pearl  street  to  Park  Row,  was  purchased  of  his 
widow  by  William  Beekman.     Beekman,  who  came  to  the  Province  in 
1647,  and  was  the  first  of  that  name,  carried  on  for  many  years  the 
Brewing  business  at  the  corner  of  Beekman  and  William  streets,  which 
conjointly  still  bear  his  name.     Mr.  Beekman  was  at  an  early  ago  a 
Schepen  of  the  city,  and  held  other  municipal  offices  at  different  times. 
He  was  Sub-Director  of  the  Colony  on  the  South  River  from  1658  to 
1663,  and  after  that  was  Sheriff  of  Esopus.     He  was  held  in  high  es- 
teem until  his  death  in  1707,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five.     His  property 
on  the  present  Pearl  street,  between  Franklin  Square  and  Ann  street, 
was  in   1674  valued  at  ten  thousand  dollars.     It  was  long  known  as 
Beekman's  Swamp,  and  is  still  spoken  of  among  the  leather  manufac- 
turers, to  whose  use  it  has  been  for  a  great  while  appropriated,  as  "the 
Swamp." 

In  1630,  a  settlement  was  made  at  Rensselaerwyck,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Albany,  under  the  charter  of  Patroons.  Among  the  first  persons 
Breweries  ^^^^  ^^  colouizc  the  place  was  Rutger  Hendrickson  Yan  Soest, 
near  Albany.  ^  superintendent  of  the  Brewery,  for  which  capacity  he  had 
been  engaged  in  Holland  by  the  proprietor,  receiving  in  advance  of  his 
earnings  sixty  florins,  including  five  florins  as  a  present  from  the  Patroon. 
The  Brewery  was  built  for  the  use  of  the  Colony  sometime  previous  to 
1637.  An  addition  was  made  to  the  settlement  in  1642  by  the  Company 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Megapolensis,  among  whom  was  Eveert  Pels,  a  brewer, 
who  afterward  erected  a  Brewery  in  the  Colony.      Between  two  and 
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three  hundred  bashels  of  malt  for  his  use  were  sent  in  the  ship  with 
him.'  Joan  La  Battie  was,  after  the  building  of  Fort  Orange,  per- 
mitted to  build  a  house  in  the  fort  and  to  use  it  as  a  Brewery,  and  re- 
main in  possession  of  the  soil  so  long  as  the  Company  shall  retain  pos- 
session of  the  fort,  provided  the  Company's  affairs  and  interests  were 
not  neglected  by  him,  and  that  he  annually  paid  six  merchantable  beavers 
for  the  privilege.' 

In  erecting  a  Brewery,  however,  for  the  use  of  his  little  feudal  do- 
minion, the  Patroon  reserved  to  himself  the  right  of  manufacturing  Beer 
for  the  retail  dealers,  but  permitted  private  persons  the  privilege  of  brew- 
ing for  the  use  of  their  own  families.  This  seems  to  have  been  some- 
times unlawfully  invaded.  In  December,  1646,  a  peremptory  order, 
under  the  hand  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Colony,  Antonie  De  Hooges — 
whose  name  is  perpetuated  in  that  prominent  feature  of  the  Highlands 
known  as  Anthony's  Nose — was  served  by  the  magistrates  upon  one  of 
the  offenders.  "  Whereas  their  Honors  of  the  Conrt  of  this  Colonic  find 
that  Cornelis  Segersz,  notwithstanding  former  placards  and  prohibitions, 
has  still  presumed  to  meddle  with  what  is  not  his  business — with  Beer- 
brewing — directly  contrary  to  the  grant  and  anthorization  given  to  the 
brewery  of  this  Colonic ;  Therefore,  their  Honors  expressly  forbid  the 
said  Cornelis  Segersz,  to  brew  or  cause  to  be  brewed,  or  otherwise  to 
manufacture  any  Beer,  except  so  much  as  shall  be  required  by  him  for  his 
own  housekeeping,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  twenty-five  Carolus  guilders, 
besides  the  brewed  Beer.  The  said  Cornelis  Segersz  is  further  warned 
that  no  cloak  or  idle  excuse  shall  hereafter  avail,  but  that  this  ordinance 
shall  be  maintained  and  executed  on  the  spot  without  Court  process,  if 
he  shall  make  any  mistake.  Let  him  therefore  prevent  his  loss.  Actum 
Ileiisselaerwyck,  26  Oct.,  1646." 

The  Patroon's  Brewery  was  rented  in  1649  to  Rutger  Jacobson,  in 
partnership  with  Goosen  Gerrittsen  Van  Schaik,  both  magistrates  of  the 
Colony,  at  450  guilders  per  annum,  with  an  additional  duty  of  one  guilder 
on  every  tun  of  Beer  brewed  by  them.  This  duty  amounted  in  the  first 
year  to  330  guilders,  which  therefore  represents  the  quantity  of  Beer 
made.  The  next  year  they  consumed  fifteen  hundred  schepels  (about 
1120  bushels)  of  malt.  Jacobson  rose  by  industry  to  wealth  and  respect- 
ul»ility.  Ilis  daughter  was  the  maternal  ancestor  of  the  respectable 
family  of  Bleeckcrs.  Wolfert  Gerritsen,  probably  a  near  relative  of  his 
partner,  was  the  superintendent  of  the  Patroon's  farms,  and  the  step- 
failier  of  the  two  eminent  New  Amsterdam  brewers,  Jacob  and  Peter 
Van  Couwenhoven. 

(1)  O'CalUfhaD'f  N«w  NetiierUadi.  (S)  ManMU'i  AddaU  of  Albanj,  ir.  56. 
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Another  earlj  official  of  Rensselaerwyck,  Arendt  Yan  Garler,  was  in 
1661  the  proprietor  of  a  Brewerj  at  Beveryck,  the  present  site  of 
Albany.  He  was  held  in  high  esteem  both  by  the  English  and  French 
Governors,  who  songht  his  friendship  and  counsel.  He  was  prominent 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Dutch  Province.  Daniel  Yerveelen,  an  early  settler 
at  Fort  Orange,  afterward  carried  on  his  basiness  of  Brewing  at  Man- 
hattan. Some  years  previous  to  this,  there  were  fears  of  hostilities  with 
New  England,  and  certain  persons  at  Fort  Orange  were  warned  not  to 
waste  grain  in  brewing  strong  Beer  at  so  critical  a  period.  The  City 
Records  of  Albany  contain  an  order  of  the  Common  Council,  made  in 
August,  1695,  that,  for  the  payment  of  £10  138.,  current  money,  due  for 
charges  and  expenses,  "  care  shall  be  taken  that  y*  County  shall  procure 
corn  so  much  to  brew  three  pipes  of  table  Beer,  and  Benn.  Y.  Corlaer 
and  Albert  Ryckman  are  to  brew  it,  thinking  it  will  amount  to  y*  com- 
plement.'' Kalm  mentions,  in  his  account  of  the  Province  in  1747,  that 
he  noticed  large  fields  of  barley  near  New  York  City,  but  that  in  the 
vicinity  of  Albany  they  did  not  think  it  a  profitable  crop,  and  were  ac- 
customed to  make  malt  of  wheat.  One  of  the  most  prosperous  brewers 
of  Albany  during  the  last  century  was  Harman  Gansevoort,  who  died  in 
1801,  having  acquired  a  large  fortune  in  the  business.  His  Brewery  stood 
at  the  comer  of  Maiden  Lane  and  Dean  street,  and  was  demolished  in 
1807.  He  found  large  profits  in  the  manufacture  of  Beer,  and  as  late 
as  1833,  when  the  dome  of  Stanwix  Hall  was  raised,  the  aged  Dutchmen 
of  the  city  compared  it  to  the  capacious  brew  kettle  of  old  Harme  Ganse- 
voort, whose  fame  was  fresh  in  their  memories.* 

The  general  neglect  in  New  Netherlands  of  every  branch  of  agriculture* 
except  the  cultivation  of  Tobacco,  in  the  pursuit  of  the  fur  trade,  caused  a 
frequent  scarcity  of  breadstuff's.  It  rendered  the  Colony,  at  times,  depend- 
ent upon  the  husbandry  and  charity  of  the  Indians  for  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence. The  prospect  of  a  deficiency  from  this  cause,  and  the  great 
influx  of  emigrants  then  taking  place,  in  addition  to  a  war  between  Eng- 
land and  the  States  General,  caused,  in  1653,  a  prohibition  of  the  ex- 
portation of  bread-corn,  and  an  order  that  equal  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  cultivation  of  corn  as  of  Tobacco,  by  planting  a  hill  of  the 
former  for  every  one  of  the  latter.  As  a  conservative  measure,  at  the 
same  time,  the  consumption  of  grain  by  brewing  and  distilling  was  strictly 
forbidden.  The  distillation  of  grain  was  again  forbidden  in  1676,  and 
on  numerous  other  occasions,  in  that  and  in  other  Provinces,  as  well  for 

(1)  Munsoll's  Annals  of  Albany.    Pleas-  this  wealthy  Brewer,  that  when  he  wished 

antrics  at  the  expense  of  Albany  Ale  and  its  to  give  a  special  flavor  to  a  good  brewing 

Brewers  are  not  a  recent  thing.    It  was  re-  he  would  wash  his  old  leathern  breeches  in 

latcd  by  the  old  people  sixty  yean  ago  of  it. 
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the  preservation  of  bread-stafifs  as  to  abate  the  growing  evils  of  intem- 
perance among  Indians  and  European  settlers. 

Among  the  Laws  established  bj  the  Duke  of  York,  in  1664,  for  the 
Oovernment  of  the  Province  after  its  surrender  to  the  English,  was  one 
relating  to  the  manufacture  of  Beer.  It  was  ordered,  ''  That  no  person 
whatsoever  shall  henceforth  undertake  the  calling  or  work  of  Brewing 
Beere  for  sale,  but  onlj  such  as  are  known  to  have  sufficient  skill  and 
knowledge  in  the  Art  or  Mistery  of  a  Brewer.  That  if  anj  undertake 
for  victualling  of  ships  or  other  vessels,  or  master  or  owner  of  any  soch 
vessels,  or  any  other  person  within  this  Government,  do  prove  nnfiti 
unwholesome  and  useless  for  their  supply,  either  through  the  insufficiency 
of  the  Mault  or  Brewing  or  unwholesome  cask,  the  person  wronged 
thereby  shall  be  and  is  enabled  to  recover  equal  and  sufficient  damage  by 
action  against  that  person  that  put  the  Beer  to  sale."  By  the  altera- 
tions and  amendments  of  the  laws  confirmed  by  the  Oeneral  Assizes  in 
the  following  year,  ''Inn-keepers  and  ordinary-keepers  are  not  to  be 
obliged  to  put  any  particular  quantity  of  malt  in  their  Beer,  but  are  not 
to  sell  Beer  above  two  pence  per  quart,  nor  any  liquors  above  12s.  the 
gallon,  under  penalty  of  20s.  for  each  gallon  sold.''* 

The  importance  of  Beer  for  victualing  ships  in  all  the  seaport  towns, 
as  well  as  for  export,  rendered  an  attention  to  its  quality  a  matter  of 
public  interest. 

Snch  were  a  few  of  the  first  attempts  to  manufacture  Beer  in  the  eany 
years  of  the  Colony,  near  tbe  j>lace  where  it  has  ever  since  been  an  im- 
portant industry,  and  where  some  of  the  largest  establishments  of  the  kind 
on  this  coiitiiient  now  combine  the  skill,  machinery,  and  enterprise  which 
the  last  fifty  years  have  developed  in  the  business. 

In  New  Jersey,  barley  was  very  early  raised  in  quantities  sufficient  for 
exportation.  Its  price  was,  in  1668,  48.  per  bushel,  and  in  1678,  it  was 
Prfwinirio  ^•^'-  ^^^-  ^^  1684,  Deputy  Governor  Lawrie  states  the  price  of 
^*'^  JerMjjr.  jj^^ley  to  havc  been  only  2«.  currency ;  which  price,  as  tlie  cur 
rency  was  one-fiftli  more  than  sterling,  was  hi|:^hly  favorable  to  the  manu- 
facturers (»f  lU'OT.  There  appear,  however,  to  have  been  none,  as  yet,  in 
the  ea.stern  Province,  as  letters  from  the  early  settlers  of  East  Jersey,  of 
the  same  year,  to  their  friends  in  Enpland  and  Scotland,  state  that  a  malt- 
I'Ofice  was  set  up  that  year  at  Perth  Amhoy,  but  there  was  no  Brewer  in 
th*»  place.  A  Brewer  and  Baker  were  much  needed.  Tradesmen  of  all 
kinds  were  scarce.     As  an  inducement  to  emigrants,  it  was  represented 


(1)  Wr  nrf  Inr^rclj  in'lvbted  for  lb e  fore-  lands,  hj   Dr.  E.  B.    OTallaghan ;    aod  to 

ItvMng  (mrt*  to  the  ralunble  Hivtorien  of  New  Mun^eH'ii  Aiiniilii  of  Albany. 
York,  by  1».  1.  Valentine;  of  Ntw  Nether-        (2)  DocumeDtary  Hiftory  of  New  York. 
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that  laborers  had  not  abore  one-third  the  work  to  do  that  was  reqnired 
in  England,  while  they  fared  much  better,  living  on  beef,  pork,  bacon, 
padding,  milk,  batter,  with  good  beer  and  cider  for  drink.  Their  wages 
were  28.  to  Ss.  M.  per  day.  The  cider  of  New  Jersey  was,  in  Colonial 
times,  said  to  be  the  best  in  the  world.  Large  quantities  of  it  are  men- 
tioned, thus  early,  as  the  produce  of  the  Province,  of  which,  that  made 
"  at  one  town  called  Newark,"  surpassed  in  quality  the  cider  of  New  Eng- 
land. At  Burlington,  in  West  Jersey,  brew-houses,  maft-houses  and 
bakeries  are  mentioned  in  1698.  A  large  house  and  lot  on  the  main  or 
High  street  in  the  town,  with  Malt-house,  Brew-house,  Mill-house,  brew- 
ing-vessels, kiln,  a  large  copper  which  would  boil  ten  barrels,  coolers, 
tuns,  backs,  malt-mill  and  mill-stones,  etc.,  were  offered  for  sale,  in  1730, 
by  William  Bartoft,  of  Philadelphia.'  Beer,  as  well  as  Barley  and  other 
grain,  is  named  among  the  exports  from  Amboy,  in  1750. 

An  early  law  of  the  Province  (in  1668)  required  each  town,  under 
penalty  of  408.  for  each  neglect,  to  provide  an  ordinary  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  strangers.  It  did  not  permit  the  retail  of  liquors  in  less 
quantity  than  two  gallons,  which  was  afterward  reduced  to  one  gallon. 
In  1683,  ordinary-keepers  were  debarred  from  collecting  debts  for  liquor 
sold.  Notwithstanding  these  and  other  safeguards  of  the  public  morals, 
made  at  different  times  in  reference  to  the  retail  of  liquors,  stringent 
laws  were  often  found  necessary.  The  Fairs  held  for  the  free  sale  of 
goods  in  Burlington,  Salem,  and  other  towns,  in  May  and  October,  be- 
came occasions  for  much  disorder,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  prohibit 
visitors  from  the  neighboring  provinces  from  retailing  liquors  in  Salem, 
and  at  length  to  do  away  with  the  Fairs. 

The  Swedes,  who  were  the  first  permanent  settlers  in  Pennsylvania  and 
Delaware,  made  tea  from  the  sassafras,  and  beer  and  brandy  from  the 
Brewinjriu  pcrsimmou.  They  also  brewed  small  beer  from  Indian  corn,  as 
nia^and'iC  before  mentioned.  The  brewing,  according  their  countryman, 
laware.       Kalm,  was  douc  by  the  women,  as  in  Sweden  and  other  parts 

(1)  The  County  Records  of  Salem  contain  half  a  pint  of  rum  in  the  same,  nine  penc?  ; 

the  following  Rule  of  the  Court,  made  in  for  each  pint  of  wine,  one  shilling;  for  each 

1729:  "  That  each  respective  public-house  gill  of  rum,  threo-pence  ;  fur  each  quart  ot 

keeper  within  this  county  take  for  their  se-  strong  Bcor,  four  pence  :  for  each  gill  of 

reral  measures  of  liquors  hereafter  named,  brandy,  or  cordinl  dram,  six  pence;  for  each 

as  fuUowetb,  and  nomore, riz. :  For  each  nib  quart  of  methcglin,  nine  pence;  for  each 

of  punch,  made  with  double-refined  sugarand  quart  of  cider,  four  pence.     Eatables  for 

one  gill  and  a  half  of  rum,  nine  pence  ;   for  men — For  a  hot  dinner,  eight  pence;  for 

each  nib  made  with  single-refined  sugar,  and  breakfast  or  supper,  six  pence.     For  horses 

one  gill  and  a  half  of  rum,  eight  penee;  for  — Two  quarts  oats,  three   pence;  stabling 

each  nib  made  of  Moiujoyado  sugar,  etc.,  and  good  hay,  each  night,  six  pence ;  pa«> 

peven  pence;  for  each  quart  of  tiff  made  with  ture,  six  pence." 
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of  Europe.  The  Datch  had  several  breweries  in  the  settlement  about 
the  year  1662.  In  the  deliberations  of  the  first  Assembly  held  under  the 
Proprietary  Government,  about  the  year  1682,  the  question  was  debated 
whether  Malt  Beer  should  be  rated  at  2d.  per  quart  and  molasses  beer  at 
one  penny,  which  it  was  decided  in  the  affirmative  should  be  the  selling 
prices.  The  new  settlers  reaped  their  first  crop  of  barley  in  May,  of  the 
following  year. 

At  his  manor  of  Pennsbnry,  a  few  miles  above  Bristol,  in  Bucks  County, 
Penn  soon  after  caused  the  erection  of  a  splendid  mansion  house,  attached 
to  which  was  a  Malt-house,  Brew-house  and  Bakery,  all  under  one  roof. 
The  dwelling  fell  into  early  decay,  and  was  demolished  before  the  Revo- 
lalion ;  but  the  ancient  frame  Brew-house,  of  which  a  cut  is  given  in 
Day's  Historical  Collections  of  Pennsylvania,  was  standing  a  few  years 
ago  near  the  farm-house  of  Mr.  Croser,  the  sole  memorial  of  the  departed 
wealth  and  power  of  its  original  owner.  The  cash-book  of  the  establish* 
ment  shows  the  cellar  to  have  been  well  supplied  with  beer,  cider  and 
wines,  all  of  which  he  sought  to  produce  himself.  Those  liquors  were, 
at  that  day,  especially  to  one  obliged  to  entertain,  relatively  more  im* 
portant  than  at  present. 

Coffee,  tea,  and  chocolate,  were  then  comparatively  little  used.  Penn^s 
accounts  show  that  coffee,  in  the  berry,  was  sometimes  procured  from 
New  York,  at  the  cost  of  18s.  9d.  the  pound.  Tea  is  supposed  to  have 
been  procured  direct  from  England,  as  none  is  charged,  though  a  tea-pot 
is  upon  the  inventory  of  his  goods.  Good  Bohea  tea  is  advertised,  in 
1719,  by  the  printer,  Bradford,  and  others,  at  from  22  to  50  shillings  per 
pound,  Pennsylvania  currency.' 

In  1684,  a  tax  for  the  support  of  the  Governor  was  proposed  in  the 
Assembly,  by  Samuel  Carpenter,  to  be  laid  on  different  liquors,  including 
Beer,  Mum,  and  Spanish  Wines,  on  which  bd.  per  gallon  was  proposed. 
It  was  decided  that  strong  Beer  and  cider  should  pay  2d.  per  gallon. 
Penn  generously  remitted  the  revenue  from  this  excise,  which  act  he  after- 
ward repjretted.  During  his  absence  in  England,  in  1687,  he  proposed 
that  the  custom  on  liquors  should  be  revived,  as  the  most  equitable  way 
of  sustaining  the  government.  But  he  did  not  afterward  find  the  Assem- 
bly so  well-disposed  on  the  subject  of  taxation  for  that  purpose.  Several 
Acts  were  passed,  at  the  same  session,  to  restrain  the  inordinate  use  of 
intoxicating  liquors.      "Three  or  four  spaacious  malt-houses,  as  many 

(\)  Thr  flr^t  CofTeo  Ilouse  in  London  wm  Warville  tmy*  that,  in   1788,  ther«  was  no 
not  of>f  nc<l  uDtil  about  the  year  1667,  and  Coffee  lluuee  in  Boston,  New  York,  or  Phi- 
oat  of  that  nrij^inated  the  bouae  in  St.  Mi-  ladelphia.     One  home   in   each,  called  bj 
chael'f   Charcb-yard,  known,  until   a   late  that  name,  tcrved  ai  an  Exehanga. 
daj,  a*  the  **  Virginia  Coffee  Hoate."    Da 
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large  brew-houses,  and  many  handsome  bake-houses  for  public  use,"  in 
Philadelphia,  are  spoken  of  by  Thomas,  in  1698.  The  brewers  sold  ale 
cqnal  in  strength  to  the  London  half-and-half,'  for  fifteen  shillings  per 
barrel.  It  was  in  more  esteem,  he  tells  us,  and  brought  a  higher  price 
in  Barbadoes  than  English  Beer.  If  this  writer  is  to  be  credited,  the 
reputation  and  exportation  of  Philadelphia  malt  liquors  were  rery  early 
established.  One  of  the  brewers  of  the  town  at  that  time,  and  pro- 
bably one  of  the  first  to  practice  the  art  there,  was  Anthony  Morris.  His 
brew-house  was  near  the  draw-bridge,  at  Dock  Creek,  and  was,  for  several 
years  previous  to  I  TOT,  the  place  of  worship  of  the  first  Society  of  Bap- 
tists in  this  city.  The  family  was  prominent  in  the  business  for  several 
generations. 

In  IT 04,  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Philadelphia,  less  anti-tariff  than 
those  of  Boston  a  few  years  before,  petitioned  the  (General  Court  to 
impose  a  duty  on  all  foreign  hops  imported.  A  bill  was  ordered  accord- 
ingly, and  the  impost  laid,  with  a  view,  probably,  of  promoting  the  culti- 
vation of  the  hop  plant,  which  had,  as  early  as  165T,  been  made  the  ob- 
ject of  legislative  encouragement  in  Virginia.  In  December,  of  the 
following  year,  the  vintners  of  the  city  presented  a  petition  praying  for  a 
bill  to  restrain  the  abuses  committed  against  them  by  the  Brewers  in  their 
measures.  Leave  was  granted  them  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  purpose. 
The  price  of  malt  that  year  was  4s.  6(f.'  The  duty  on  hops  was  renewed 
in  1721,  when  the  impost  on  liquors  was  also  extended.  Hops  were,  at 
this  time,  imported  from  Massachusetts.  Beer  was  shipped,  previous  to 
this  date,  from  Philadelphia  to  Georgia,  and  other  southern  provinces, 
by  George  Campion,  a  brewer  of  the  city.  A  brew-house  was,  at  this 
time,  for  sale  at  Marcus  Hook.  Samuel  Carpenter,  another  principal 
Urewor,  probably  .the  person  before  mentioned  as  a  member  of  Assembly, 

(1)  Porter  is  quite  a  modorn  boverage,  quired  to  sell  Boer  and  ale  bj  wine-measure 
baring  boon  first  browod  since  1730.  Pre-  to  tbose  wbo  drank  it  on  tbe  premises,  and 
▼ioui  to  that,  ale,  beer,  and  twopenny,  were  bj  beer-measure  to  tbose  wbo  carried  it 
Iho  malt  liquors  in  use,  and  persons  were  awaj.  The  seller  of  adulterated  rum,  brandy 
nccustomod  to  call  for  "  half  and  half,"  thai  or  spirits,  forfeited  the  same  and  three  times 
i«,  half  uf  ale  and  half  of  beer,  or  of  beer  its  value.  An  Act  of  May  31, 171S,  made  in 
and  twopenny ;  *'  three  threads"  was  next  consequence  of  the  excessive  rates  charged 
ufod,  which  was  a  third  of  each  ;  and  to  by  tavern  keepers,  etc.,  for  wine,  beer,  cider 
avoid  the  Inoonvenlenoe  and  waste  of  draw-  and  other  liquors,  empowered  the  justices 
ing  firom  three  casks,  a  brewer  named  liar-  throughout  the  province,  four  times  in  the 
wood  Invented  a  liquor  with  the  united  fla-  year,  to  fix  the  prices  of  such  liquors,  which 
A  or  of  the  three  combined,  which  he  called  were  to  be  proclaimed  by  the  crier  at  the 
"entire  butt."  As  it  was  strengthening,  close  of  the  sessions,  and  to  be  aflSxed  to  the 
nnd  muob  used  by  porters  and  working  peo-  Court-house  doors ;  and  twenty  shillings 
I  le.  it  received  the  name  of  porter.  was  the  penalty  for  exceeding  the  rate.    For 

(2)  By  an  Act  of  the  Assembly  of  that  the  third  offense,  five  pounds,  and  loss  of 
yoir,  licensed  tavern  keepers,  etc.,  were  re-  the  privilege  of  selling  for  three  years. 
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and  a  highly  influeDtial  citizen,  apprised  the  pablic,  Id  April,  1732,  that  he 
sold  strong  Beer  for  24^.  the  barrel,  or  I2d,  the  gallon  ;  good  ale  for  16«. 
the  barrel,  or  Sd.  the  gallon ;  and  middling  Beer  for  88.  the  barrel,  and  4d, 
the  gallon.  Those  who  would  send  '*  clean  bottles,  with  good  corks," 
could  have  the  best  beer  for  4s.  the  dozen,  and  middling  Beer  for  2s. 
Another  Brewer  of  the  city,  at  that  time,  was  Mr.  Badcock. 

The  manufactare  of  barley  into  malt,  and  of  malt  into  Beer  for  ex- 
portation, is  named  by  Dr.  Douglass  as  one  of  the  established  branches 
of  Pennsylvania  production  in  1750.  The  exportation  of  strong  Beer  from 
Philadelphia,  in  1766,  amounted  to  1288  barrels,  worth  £1  10s.  per  bar- 
rel The  shipments  of  Beer,  in  1772,  were  1236  ;  in  1773,  1798,  and  in 
1774,  1394  barrels.'  After  the  Peace,  considerable  quantities  of  English 
Beer  were  poured  into  Philadelphia  and  other  ports  with  the  flood  of 
British  manufactures.  Mr.  Tench  Coxe,  in  an  address  to  the  Friends  of 
American  Manufactures,  in  August,  1787,  stated  that  the  breweries  of 
Philadelphia,  nevertheless,  in  their  infant  state,  required  forty  thousand 
bushels  of  barley  annually,  and  predicted  an  increase  when  the  foreign 
stock  was  consumed.  The  consumption  of  Beer  was  much  diminished  by 
the  general  use  of  distilled  spirits,  which  was  made  and  imported  in  great 
quantities.  In  addition  to  its  more  pernicious  effects,  a  thousand  hogs- 
heads of  rum,  worth  £20,000,  mixed  with  water,  would  make  as  much 
strong  drink  as  would  require  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  bushels 
of  grain  to  make  its  equivalent  in  Beer.  The  loss  to  the  country,  in  ad- 
dition to  that  on  other  articles  employed  in  brewing,  was  great  in  propor- 
tion. The  importation  of  ardent  spirits,  in  Philadelphia  alone,  was  ten 
times  the  above  sum.  In  March,  1788,  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania 
laid  a  duty  on  foreign  barley  and  malt  imported  into  the  State.  The 
Barley  grown  in  the  State  was,  however,  insufficient  for  the  support  of 
the  breweries,  and  nearly  one-half  the  quantity  consumed  was  derived 
from  the  Chesapeake.  Malt  was  also  imported  from  New  England.  In 
the  following  May,  it  was  found  that  the  manufacture  of  Beer  and  porter 
at  Philadelphia,  had  been  more  than  doubled  within  a  year.  The  Brew- 
ers  were  only  circumscribeti  in  their  business  by  the  want  of  Biirley.  The 
attention  of  the  farmers  was,  in  consequence,  strongly  turned  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  that  grain.  The  quality  of  Philadelphia  Beer  was  still  equal 
to  its  early  reputation.  The  porter  made  in  the  city  was  considered 
scarcely  inferior  to  the  English,  and  was  in  repute  throughout  the  country. 
A  sample  of  Beer  from  Philadelphia  is  said,  about  this  time,  to  have  made 

(1;  On   tho  mnnifeBt  of  the  ship  AntrtOf  of  which  it  is  said  in  th«  letter  of  Instnio- 

of  Sali'm.   Matsarhusetts,  bj  K.  11.  Derhjr,  tions,  "The  Philadelphia  Beer  is  put  up  so 

with  an  aonoried  cargo  for  Canton,  in  1789,  itrong  that  it  will  not  be  approved  of  until 

are  2i  hhds.  of  2  barrels  earh,  and  24  bar-  it  is'  made  weaker.     Yoa  had  beat  trj  som« 

rcls  of  40  galloDi  each,  of  PbilodelpbU  Be«r,  of  It  firiL*' 
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the  voyage  to  China  and  back  without  detriment  to  its  qoalitj.  Tlie 
,  price,  in  Philadelphia,  of  American  Beer  was,  in  1790,  ^Os,  the  barrel, 
and  bottled,  88.  4d.  per  dozen.  It  was  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  world 
from  that  and  other  domestic  ports.  The  shipping  of  the  citj  took  off 
considerable  quantities,  and  the  domestic  consumption,  favored  bj  several 
ordinances  designed  to  promote  its  nse  in  preference  to  distilled  liquors, 
was  large.  The  exports  of  Beer,  cider,  and  porter  from  Philadelphia 
was,  in  1791,  only  18,510  gallons,  and  249  dozen  bottles.  But  much 
went  abroad  under  the  general  name  of  liquors^  and  other  portions 
through  the  ports  of  Maryland.  A  year  or  two  later,  Mr.  Coze,  Com- 
missioner of  the  Revenue,  stated  that  the  breweries  of  Philadelphia  ex- 
ceeded, in  the  quantity  of  their  manufactured  liquors,  those  of  all  the 
seaports  in  the  United  States.'  The  importation  of  malt  had  then  (1793) 
ceased.  About  16,500  bushels  of  barley  were  imported  that  year. 
The  exportation  of  Beer,  Porter,  and  Cider  was  much  limited  by  the 
scarcity  of  black  glass  bottles,  the  manufacture  of  which  was  yet  inconsi- 
derable, and  the  importation  expensive.  Lancaster  had,  in  1786,  three 
Breweries,  and  Pittsburg,  Washington,  and  Brownsville  were  provided 
soon  after. 

In  Plantagenet's  description  of  New  Albion,  which  corresponded  with 
portions  of  Delaware  and  Maryland,  a  letter  from  Master  Evelin,  who 
Brewirufia  ^»^  ^^^^d  thcrc,  sajs  the  people  had  (1648)  more  choice  drinks 
am[  vh'gt  than  in  England  for  *'  purapion  drink,  hopped,  is  good  beer ;  and 
"'*  ale  we  have  for  you  and  Mault  for  you,  and  in  summer  rock 

cold  water,  with  an  eighth  of  good  Peach  Vinegar,  is  the  best  beaverage.*' 
The  peach  vinegar  and  brandy  here  mentioned,  was  a  considerable  article 
of  domestic  production  in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  the  more 
southern  provinces,  both  for  home  use  and  for  exportation.  Maryland 
and  Virginia  produced  good  crops  of  barley  at  a  later  period,  much  of 
which  was  sent  to  Philadelphia.  An  Act  of  the  Assembly,  in  1699,  em- 
powered commissioners  to  grant  licenses  for  the  retail  of  liquors,  for 
which  were  to  be  paid  within  the  port  of  Annapolis,  or  two  miles  of  it, 
or  at  any  County  Court  House,  1200  pounds  of  tobacco,  and  in  other 
parts  400  pounds,  and  no  more.  By  the  same  Act,  the  County  Commis- 
sioners and  the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  St.  Marys  were,  in  January  and  August 
of  each  year,  to  fix  the  rates  or  prices  of  liquors,  and  500  pounds  of 
Tobacco  was  the  fine  for  exceeding  those  rates.     The  price  of  small  Beer 

(1)  View  of  the  U.  States.  The  Federal  cans;"  "Home-brewed  is  best,"  ete.  The 
proeession,  in  1789,  numbered  ten  master  census  of  1810  returned  forty-eight  brew- 
brewers,  headed  bj  Reuben  Ilaines,  and  ers  in  the  State,  of  which  eleven  were  in 
followed  by  seventj-two  journeymen.  The  Philadelphia  City,  and  scTenteen  in  the 
mottoes  weie — "  Proper  Drink  for  Ameri-  county. 
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then  established  at  10  poands  of  tobacco^  and  of  strong  bear,  20 
pounds  per  gallon. 

Breweries  were  erected  in  Baltimore  soon  after  it  was  laid  ont  About 
tbe  first  in  that  place  was  set  np  in  1744,  bj  Messrs.  Leonard  and  Daniel 
Bametz,  from  York,  Pennsylvania,  who  bniit  a  brewery  at  the  southwest 
comer  of  Baltimore  and  Hanover  streets.  They  were  among  the  first  of 
the  German  settlers  in  the  town,  which  benefited  by  the  capital  and 
industry  of  that  thrifty  people.  Several  other  branches  of  the  arts  were 
carried  thither  by  them.  William  Smith  and  James  Sterret,  from  Lancasp 
ter,  in  Pennsyhauia,  removed  to  Baltimore  in  1761,  where  Sterret 
erected  another  Brewery,  on  the  comer  of  Oay  and  Water  streets.  It 
was  afterward  burned  and  re-built,  and  burued  again  after  the  Revolu- 
tion. A  distillery  was  erected,  about  the  same  time,  on  the  southeast 
comer  of  Water  aud  Commerce  streets,  by  Samuel  Purviance,  from  Phi* 
ladelphia.  Only  about  fifteen  hundred  gallons  and  a  few  dozens  of  bot- 
tled beer  were  exported  in  1791. 

Virginia  had,  in  1649,  six  public  Brew-houses ;  but,  it  was  said,  "  Most 
brew  their  own  beer  strong  and  good."  Hops  were  large  and  fair,  and 
thrived  well.  "  The  Maize  or  Virginia  come,"  says  a  tract  of  that  date, 
^'  maults  well  for  Beer,  and  ripe  in  five  moneths,  set  in  April  or  May." 
Good  metheglin,  or  mead, — a  very  ancient  beverage,  and  formerly  in 
Great  Britain  double  the  price  of  the  best  beer, — was  made  from  honey. 
By  one  planter,  at  this  time,  twenty  butts  of  cider,  and,  by  another,  forty 
or  fifty  of  perry,  were  made  in  a  year  from  the  produce  of  their  own 
orchards,  some  of  which  were  very  large. 

Another  account  of  the  Province,  of  the  same  period,  speaks  of  the 
maize  as  not  less  commendable  for  bread  than  for  malting,  and  of  an 
"extraordinary  and  pleasing  strong  drink'*  made  from  the  West  India 
(sweet)  potato.  The  malting  of  Indian  corn  thus  appears  to  have  been 
common  then.  Hops  were  then  cultivated  with  success,  and  eight  years 
after,  received  legislative  patronage.  It  was  an  early  and  pretty  general 
custom  in  some  places  for  families  to  brew  their  own  Beer.  This  practice 
in  Europe,  and  particularly  in  England,  was  almost  universal,  until  late  in 
the  last  century,  when  the  exorbitant  tax  on  barley,  malt,  and  hops,  and 
the  increased  use  of  tea  and  cofi^ee,  changed  the  habits  of  the  people  in 
that  respect.  In  those  parts  of  Virginia  where  this  custom  prevailed, 
l)eer  was  the  common  drink.  In  others,  it  was  said,  in  1G5C,  nothintc 
could  be  obtained  but  water,  or  milk  and  water,  or  "beverige."  This 
was  laid  U>  the  negligence  of  the  "good  wives"  of  Virginia,  who  were 
admonished  that  they  would  be  Judged  by  their  drink  what  kind  of  house- 
wives they  were.' 

(1)  IlammoBd'i  Leah  and  EftcbeL 
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The  old  English  castom  of  leaving  the  brewing  to  the  women  of  the 
household  appears  also  to  have  been  brought  o?er  by  the  colonists.  The 
practice  was,  however,  never  very  general  in  America,  and  for  domestic  use, 
various  fermented  liquors,  from  fruits  and  saccharine  substances,  sup- 
plied the  place  of  small  Beer.  Peach  brandy,  of  an  excellent  quality, 
was,  during  Colonial  times,  a  household  manufacture  of  considerable 
value,  and  more  or  less  of  it  was  regularly  exported.  It  was,  after  sim- 
ple fermentation,  distilled  into  strong  spirit.  The  cultivation  of  tobacco 
•and  a  few  other  crops,  employed  the  planters  of  Virginia  and  the  other 
southern  Provinces,  rather  than  barley  or  wheat,  and  constituted  the  cur- 
rency of  the  Province.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  that  article, 
including  the  cask,  was,  by  an  Act  passed  in  1662,  the  price  of  a  license, 
to  sell  liquors  by  retail,  a  bond  being  given  not  to  sell  above  the  rates 
fixed  by  the  Commissioners  in  each  county  twice  a  year.  The  number 
of  ordinaries  or  tippling-houses  was,  six  years  after,  limited  to  "  one  or 
two  near  the  Court-house,  unless  in  public  places  and  great  Roads  for 
the  accommodation  of  travellers."  The  manufacture  of  Beer  was  proba- 
bly never  very  great  in  Virginia.    V 

**  The  habit  of  the  Carolinians,"  says  Dr.  Ramsey,  in  1808,  "  is  in  favour 
of  grog  (a  mixture  of  ardent  spirits  and  water)  when  water  is  not  deemed 
satisfactory.  *  *  Hence  breweries  are  rare,  while  distilleries  are  com- 
mon." There  was,  however,  a  growing  fondness  for  Beer  at  that  time. 
A  Brewery  was  erected  at  Camden,  in  that  Province,  by  Mr.  Kershaw, 
about  the  year  1760,  which  proved  useful. 

Fayetteville,  in  North  Carolina,  thirty  years  after,  had  more  trade  than 
any  town  in  the  Province,  and  had  one  or  two  large  distilleries  and  Brewe- 
ries, long  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  Scotch  settlement.  Wine  was  more  an 
object  of  domestic  production  in  these  Provinces  ;  Beer,  cider,  etc.,  being 
imported  from  the  northern  Colonies  to  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia^ 
From  the  little  attention  paid  to  the  production  of  raalt  liquors,  strict 
temperance  was  not  one  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  inhabitants 
in  early  times.  A  large  Brewery  was  established  by  Oglethorpe,  in  Geor- 
gia, about  the  year  1740,  which  furnished  Beer  for  all  the  troops  in  great 
abundance.  His  efforts  to  keep  out  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  were  found 
impracticable,  and,  it  said,  his  Scotch  settlers  and  officers  would  withdraw 
from  his  presence  to  quaff  their  favorite  whisky,  at  the  smell  of  which  he 
would  denounce  woe  to  the  liquor,  and  which,  if  it  carae  to  his  sight,  he 
always  destroyed. 

Several  circumstances  stood  in  the  way  of  a  more  extended  manufac- 
ture of  malt  liquors  in  the  American  Colonies.  Malting  was  not  gene- 
rally conducted  as  a  separate  business,  as  in  Europe.  The  household 
brewing  of  small  Beer  was  consequently  not  favored,  and  the  taste  for  such 
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liqaore  was  not  formed.  The  heat  of  the  sammers,  and  the  great  scarcity 
and  high  cost  of  strong  bottles  for  preserving  good  efferyescing  Beer,  waa 
another  impediment  to  its  manafacture,  particularly  for  exportation. 
Bat  the  large  quantities  of  vinous  liquors  of  a  pleasant  quality  made  in 
families  from  native  fruits,  such  as  cider,  perry,  apple  and  peach  brandy, 
currant  wine,  etc.,  of  metheglin  and  mead  from  honey,  of  molasses  and 
spruce  beer,  of  distilled  spirits  from  molasses  and  grain,  in  addition  to 
the  large  importations  of  rum,  brandy,  and  wine,  from  the  West  Indies  and 
wine  countries,  rather  formed  the  popular  taste  to  these  beverages,  than 
to  the  more  wholesome  ones  of  Beer,  ale,  and  porter.  Pale  ale  and  por- 
ter were  first  made  in  this  country  about  the  year  1774. 


CHAPTER   XII. 

ESSAT8  IN  THE  BfANUFACTURB  OF  YTINX  IN  THE  COLONIES. 

The  attempts  made  during  oar  Colonial  history  to  introduce  the  cqI- 
tare  of  the  grape  for  the  manafacture  of  Wine,  were  far  more  nameroas 
and  expensive  than  they  were  saccessful  or  encouraging.  That  strong 
efforts  were  made  to  render  it  a  principal  industry  in  several  of  the  Colo- 
nies, is  not  surprising.  Since  the  day  when  Noah  "  began  to  be  a  hus- 
bandman, and  planted  a  vineyard,  and  drank  of  the  wine,  and  was 
drunken,"  it  is  doubtful  if  any  gift  of  the  Creator  has  been  more  esteemed 
than  the  grape,  or  any  device  of  man  more  abused,  than  the  beverages 
extracted  from  it.  The  cultivation  of  the  vine  has  been  an  object  with 
every  civilized  nation  of  ancient  or  modern  times. 

The  first  explorers  of  this  Continent  found  vines  growing  wild  in  the 

« 

woods,  and  climbing  upon  the  loftiest  trees.  Even  the  Gothlandic  nar- 
ratives of  ante-Columbian  adventures  had  bestowed  the  name  of  "Wine- 
land  the  Good''  upon  some  portion  of  the  North  American  Continent, 
or  its  islands,  which  they  are  supposed  to  have  visited.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  first  Colonists  were  familiar,  in  their  own  country,  both  with 
the  use  and  the  manufacture  of  Wine.  Even  in  England  the  culture  of 
the  grape  had  existed  from  the  earliest  times,  and  long  before  the  intro- 
duction of  foreign  Wines.  Though  few  vineyards  are  now  to  be  found 
in  that  country,  they  once  covered  large  tracts  of  land,  and  furnished 
abundance  of  Wine.  Although  the  importation  of  French  Wines,  after 
the  Norman  conquest  had  caused  the  vine  to  be  neglected  in  England, 
the  use  of  Wine  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  proba- 
bly far  more  general  with  its  population,  relatively,  than  at  present. 

The  hopes  of  profit  from  the  manufacture  in  America  were  great,  as 
well  with  the  English  as  with  the  German,  French,  and  other  emigrants 
from  Continental  Europe,  in  proportion  to  the  glowing  descriptions 
given  by  the  early  writers  of  the  abundance  and  luxuriance  of  the  native 
vines,  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  favorable  temper  of  the  climate. 
The  several  associations  and  private  adventurers  who  at  different  times 
made  settlements  upon  American  soil,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  there- 
(266) 
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fore,  either  attempted,  recommended,  or  encoaraged  the  caltivation  of 
the  yine.  In  some  iostaDces  the  attempts  involved  a  considerable  amount  of 
lureqaited  expense.  It  is  only  in  our  own  day  that  a  prospect  has  arisen 
of  making  this  a  Wine-producing  country.  The  first  abortive  efforts  to 
cultivate  the  vine  with  profit  arose  from  no  failure  of  nature  to  fulfill  her 
early  pledges,  for  her  indications  are  seldom  delusive.  Late  experience 
has  shown  that  both  soil  and  climate  are  fitted  for  its  successful  propa- 
gation. The  plants,  moreover,  whose  cultivation  is  now  becoming  a  pro- 
fitable business  in  several  States  of  the  Union,  are  those  indigenous 
varieties  that  first  trailed  their  rich  clusters  in  wild  luxuriance  along  the 
valleys  and  fertile  bottoms,  or  clasped  with  fruitful  embrace  the  tree-trunks 
on  every  sunny  hill-side  throughout  the  land.  These  are  nearly  the  only 
ones  that  have  been  found  on  trial  to  be  altogether  suitable  to  the  soil 
and  climate  of  the  country,  and  their  assiduous  cultivation  would  proba- 
bly have  better  rewarded  the  attempts  of  the  early  vine-growers,  than  the 
foreign  kinds  which  they  endeavored  to  acclimate. 

This  appears  to  have  been  a  principal  error  with  the  first  cultivators. 
To  this  may  be  added  a  want  of  experience  on  the  part  of  many,  which 
was  imperfectly  supplied  in  the  hireling  assistance  of  foreign  vine-dress- 
ers ;  ignorance  of  the  peculiarities  of  American  soil  and  climate,  as  well 
as  of  the  habits  of  the  native  grape ;  and,  more  than  all,  the  premature 
jiature  of  the  attempt  However  alluring  in  the  prospect  to  the  Colouista 
two  hundred  years  ago,  Wine-roaking  is  only  adapted  to  an  advanced  state 
of  society,  with  accumulated  capital. 

As  early  as  1610,  soon  after  colonization  had  got  an  effective  foot-bold  in 

Virginia,  mention  is  made  of  the  French,  sent  over  for  that  purpose,  making 

preparation  to  plant  vines,  which  were  as  common  as  brambles 

7»rUiiu  vir- in  the  woods.     A  sample  of  Wine  from  native  grapes  was  sent 

home  in  1612.     A  vineyard^  as  mentioned  in  a  former  chapter, 

was  planted  in  that  Colony  by  the  London  Company  before  the  yeaf  1620. 

In  the  following  year  the  Company  also  sent  thither  a  number  of  French 
vine-dressers,  with  a  supply  of  plants  or  cuttings  from  p]uropcan  vines. 
Their  favorable  report  of  the  climate  and  productions  of  the  country,  it 
is  said,  was  highly  advantageous  to  the  cause  of  emigration.  They  repre- 
sented that  it  "far  excelled  their  own  country  of  Languedoc,  the  vines 
growing  in  great  abundance  and  variety  all  over  the  land  ;  that  some  of 
the  grapes  were  of  that  unusual  bigness  that  they  did  not  believe  them  to 
lie  grnpcs,  until,  by  opening  them,  they  had  seen  their  kernels;  that  they 
had  I'lanted  the  cuttings  of  their  vines  at  Michaelmas,  and  hud  grapes 
from  (hose  very  cuttings  the  spring  following ;  adding,  in  the  conclusion, 
that  they  had  not  heard  of  the  like  in  any  other  country.''*     The  state- 

(1)  Bererlejr'a  Ilistorj  of  Virgluia. 
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meot  of  the  Frenchmen  as  to  the  ear] j  mataritj  of  the  yines,  is  vindicated 
by  the  historian  whom  we  have  quoted,  who  avers  that  he  had  seen  the 
experiment  made  both  with  foreign  and  native  vines.  Their  want  of  sae- 
cess — for  they  are  said  to  have  ruined  the  project — renders  questionable 
the  fidelity  either  of  their  report  or  of  their  services.  They  had,  however, 
succeeded  in  making,  previous  to  the  massacre  in  1622,  a  small  quantity 
of  Wine,  of  which  a  sample  was  sen^  to  England  that  year.  The  atten- 
tion of  the  Virginia  settlers  to  that  industry  was  enjoined  by  the  terms 
of  their  grants  of  land,  by  which  means  it  was  vainly  hoped  to  divert  them 
from  the  all-absorbiug  cultivation  of  tobacco. 

/  Wine  of  good  quality  was  made  in  Virginia  in  1649,  or  earlier,  by 
Captain  Brocas,  a  member  of  the  Council,  who  had  traveled  much,  and 
pronounced  the  country  as  well  adapted  to  Wine-making  "  as  any  in 
Chrissendome."  But  capital  and  skilled  labor  were  wanting.  A  Tract, 
already  quoted,  was  published  in  London,  in  1650,*  in  which  the  author, 
E.  Williams,  elaborately  argues  in  favor  of  '^the  dressing  of  vines  for  the 
rich  trade  of  making  Wines  in  Virginia."  He  states  that  Wine  had 
already  been  made  there  from  the  wild  grapes,  and  with  his  customary 
enthusiasm,  declares  that  if  the  Candian,  Calabrian,  or  other  European 
grapes  of  the  same  latitude  were  cultivated  in  Virginia,  it  would  enrich  the 
province,  excite  the  envy  of  France  and  Spain,  and  afford  the  finest  Wines  for 
the  markets  of  northern  Europe,  China,  and  the  West  India  islands.  He 
advises  that  every  planter  be  required  at  once  to  plant  a  nursery,  and,  as 
soon  as  possible,  a  vineyard  ;  that  European  vine-dressers  be  employed, 
and  encouraged  by  a  participation  in  the  profits  of  the  vintage  ;  and  that, 
for  their  security,  written  contracts  should  be  made  whereby  the  planter 
might  be  prevented  from  violating  his  engagement,  and  compelling  the 
vignerons  to  labor  in  the  capacity  of  slaves,  which  had  been  a  cause  of 
previous  failures  in  Wine-making  ;  that  well-digested  instructions  in  all 
parts  of  the  business  should  be  prepared  and  printed  for  circulation  among 
the  planters,  to  give  **  competent  knowledge  in  the  mystery."  Had  all 
this  been  done,  as  intended,  the  "country  had  not  hung  down  its  desolate 
head  as  of  late,  nor  had  the  poor  planter  (who  usually  spends  all  the  pro- 
fits of  his  labor  in  forraigne  wines)  been  impoverished  by  the  want  of  it." 
In  the  following  year  premiums  were  offered  in  the  Colony  to  encourage 
renewed  attempts  in  the  vine  culture. 

The  more  rugged  but  virgin  soil  of  New  England  was  found  teeming 
with  a  like  abundance  of  native  grapes;  and  Governor  Winthrop  was 
VineyardRia  thcncc  iuduccd,  almost  as  soon  as  he  landed,  to  begin  the  cul- 
N.  EugUnd.  tivai^ion.  "  Excellent  vines  are  here  up  and  down  in  the  woods," 
it  was  said,  in  1630 ;  "  Our  Governor  hath  already  planted  a  vineyard, 

(1)  Force's  Cullection,  yol.  iii.  No.  11. 
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with  great  hope  of  increase."*  Master  Grayes,  "  Engynere,"  declared  the 
grapes  were  the  largest  he  had  ever  seeu,  some  of  them  "  foare  inches 
aboat."  Mr.  Wintbrop  seems  so  far  to  have  socceeded  as  to  look  for  aa 
annual  yield,  however  small,  from  his  vineyard.  The  rental  of  Governors 
Island,  in  Boston  Harbor,  granted  to  him  in  1632,  on  condition  that  he 
should  plant  thereon  a  vineyard  or  an  orchard,  was,  in  1634,  a  hogshead 
of  Wine  yearly. 

It  is  not  probable  that  attempts  to  manafactnre  Wine  in  New  England 
were  long  persevered  in.  Within  a  very  few  years  its  increasing  foreign 
commerce  afforded  a  cheaper  and  readier  means  of  supply.  Its  exports  of 
fish,  lumber,  pipe-staves,  bread-stuffn,  and  other  produce,  to  the  West 
Indies,  to  Portugal  and  Spain  and  the  Wine  Islands,  had,  by  the  year 
1645,  become  so  considerable  as  to  furnish  the  principal  supplies  to  some 
of  them,  and  to  enable  the  traders  to  be  amply  supplied  with  the  peculiar 
products  of  those  countries  as  profitable  return  cargoes.  The  importation 
of  Wine,  in  partictilar,  had  recently  become  excessive,  and  the  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts,  in  that  year,  deemed  it  proper  to  impose  a  duty 
of  ten  shillings  upon  every  butt  of  Spanish  Wine  landed  there.  The 
revenue  was  for  the  support  of  government,  fortifications,  and  the  harbor 
defenses.  In  the  following  spring  several  ships  arrived,  bringing  eight 
hundred  butts  of  Wine.  Having  lost  much  by  leakage,  and  meeting 
with  a  bad  market,  they  refused  cither  to  pay  the  impost,  or  to  give  an 
account  of  a  portion  which  had  been  already  landed ;  in  consequence  of 
which,  the  latter  was  forfeited.  As  the  importation  had  been  made  in 
ijrnoraiice  of  the  tariff,  the  Court,  on  petition,  remitted  the  forfeiture  and 
one-half  the  dutv.  But  the  merchants  still  refused  to  submit  to  the  im- 
jMwt,  and  their  best  Wines  were  seized  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  law. 
This  act  they  conceived  to  be  a  gross  wrong,  as  the  balance  of  the  invoice 
became  unsaleable  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  better  qualities,  and  they 
threatene<l  to  obtain  redress  in  some  other  way,  but  with  what  success 
we  are  not  informed. 

*'  But  too  much  indulgence  in  that  way,"  says  the  historian,  "opened  a 
door  to  encouragement  to  Wine  merchants,  who  have  since  filled  the  coun- 
try with  that  commodity,  to  the  overflowing  of  luxury  and  other  evils; 
whereas,  had  there  .been  a  greater  impost  laid  thereon,  it  might  have 
lunietl  the  stream  of  traffic  into  another  channel,  that  might  have  been 
much  more  beneficial  to  the  place.'** 

( 1 1  ]Ii|rK>(i'<^°'  rorf  of  the  PuriUn  CikIc.  which  decreed  that 

(7)  Iluhbard's  New  En^rland. — The  evUs  ''drankeoneft,  a^  tmniifdrminic  God'n  imag* 

I.ert  Listed  at  rerj  earlj  dinturbed  the  ir<xxi  into  a  beast,  ii  to  be  punivhed  with  the  paii> 

order  aol  enfeebled  the  iada^trj  of  all  the  iahoMnt  of  bemtj  :  a  whip  for  the  hor»e,  aad 

toloote».     It  wa9  not  reprefted  bj  the  ter-  a  nd  fur  tht  foole't  backe."    It  waf  frtatlj 
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Vines  were  sent  in  1642,  to  New  Netherlands,  by  Van  Rensselaer,  for 
the  ose  of  his  Colony  on  the  Hudson,  where  he  wished  to  introduce  the 
cultivation  of  that  plant  and  of  madder.  The  vines,  as  his  commissary 
wrote  him,  were  all  killed  by  the  frosty  "  like  others  brought  to  the  coun- 
try." 

The  propagation  of  the  grape-vine  was  also  enjoined  upon  Colonel 
John  Prints,  who  arrived  the  same  year,  with  a  commission  from  Queen 
Christina,  as  Governor  of  the  Swedish  Colony  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Delaware,  for  the  support  of  which  she  made  large  appropriations  out  of 
her  revenue  from  tobacco.  Campanius  mentions  a  number  of  places  in 
that  Colony  where  native  grapes,  white,  red,  brown,  blue,  and  black,  grew 
in  great  profusion,  and  that  the  inhabitants  only  needed  to  be  informed 
how  to  press  them.* 

A  letter  in  Plantagenet's  Description  of  New  Albion  (in  Delaware), 
from  Robert  Evelin,  who  had  resided  several  years  in  the  country,  de- 
scribes (1648)  a  valley,  called  Uvedale,  where  the  vines  ran  upon  the 
mulberry  and  sassafras  trees,  and  bore  four  sorts  of  grapes,  which  he 
quaintly  describes  as  follows : — **  The  first  is  the  Thoulouse  Muscat, 
sweet-scented ;  the  second,  the  great  Foxe  and  thick  grape,  after  5 
moneths  reaped,  being  boyled  and  salted,  and  well  fined,  it  is  a  strong 


incrensed  by  the  pecaliar  nature  of  their  first  thickness  had  not  been  found  In  a  grape  vine 
commercial  pursuits.  The  Indian  and  Afri-  any  where  else.  Among  the  gigantic  Tege> 
can  trade,  on  the  one  hand,  required,  as  table  growths  of  California,  however,  a  vino 
they  were  conducted,  large  quantities  of  is  said  to  exist  near  Santa  Barbara,  in  Los 
Rum.  The  commerce  with  the  West  India  Angelos,  the  main  stock  of  which  is  ten  feet 
islands  and  the  Wine  countries,  on  the  other,  in  diameter.  Seven  thousand  clusters  of 
gave  them  facilities  for  obtaining  rum,  bran,  grapes  were  counted  upon  it.  That  State 
dy  and  Wine,  and  molasses,  which  they  con-  promises  soon  to  be  the  most  productive  in 
verted  into  rum.  Many  efforts  were  made  Winesof  any  other  in  the  Union,  and  to  equal 
to  circumscribe  the  use  of  these  articles  by  her  gold  mines  in  the  value  of  the  product 
confining  their  sale  to  licensed  dealers,  re-  ofhervineyards.  Thoincreaseof  vines,forthe 
stricted  by  certain  limitations.  In  1639,  John  last  few  years,  has  been  over  fifty  per  cent. 
Charles,  of  Norwich,  Connecticut,  was  for-  annually,  and  at  its  present  rate,  will,  in 
bidden  to  draw  Wine,  "because  there  hath  twenty  years,  produce  Wines  of  the  value  of 
been  much  disorder  by  it"  The  present  fifty  millions  of  dollars  a  year.  The  largest 
arts  of  adulteration  seem  to  have  been  quite  vineyards  are  in  the  county  above  mention- 
early  known.  Johnson,  in  1645,  numbers  ed,  where  some  already  contain  over  forty 
among  the  trades  of  New  England  "  divers  acres.  Los  Angelos  produced,  in  1857, 
shop-keepers,  and  some  who  have  a  mystery  350,000  gallons  of  Wine.  The  numlJer  of 
beyond  others,  as  have  the  vintners."  grape  vines  in  the  State,  in  1856,  w.is 
(1)  Campanius  is  believed  to  have  had  no  1,540,134;  in  1858,  3,954,548,  of  which 
personal  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  is  1,650,000  were  in  Los  Angelos  alone.  The 
prone  to  relate  extraordinary  things.  He  aggregate,  this  year  will  ozoeed,  it  is  sup- 
says,  the  Swedes  found,  at  Christina,  a  posed,  six  millions, 
grape  vine  two   elli  in  thickneii,  which 
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red  Xercs  ;  the  third,  a  light  claret ;  the  foarth,  a  white  grape,  creeps 
OD  the  land,  maketh  a  pare,  gold-color  white  Wine.  Tenis  Pale,  the 
Frenchman,  of  these  foar  made  eight  sorts  o^  excellent  Wine ;  and  of 
the  Muscat,  acute-bojled,  that  the  second  draught  will  fox  a  reasonable 
pate  four  moneths  old,  and  here  may  be  gathered  and  made  two  handred 
tan  in  the  vintage  moneth,  and  replanted  will  mend."  He  speaks  of  two 
other  valleys  above  Uvedale,  likewise  abounding  iu  the  same  grapes.  A 
duty  of  Zd,  per  gallon  was,  in  1715,  laid  on  Wine  and  rum  imported  into 
Maryland,  except  from  England,  and  such  as  was  imported  in  vessels 
built  and  owned  in  the  colony. 

The  cultivation  of  the  Wine-grape  was  a  prominent  object  in  the  set* 

tlement  of  Carolina,  abont  the  year  1670,  ander  the  grant  from  Charles 

the  Second  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  and  others.    The  proprie* 

itt'ib«c«n>-  taries,  four  years  after,  sent  over  vines  and  other  plants,  with 

persons  qualified  to  manage  them.    But  there  are  few  records 

preserved  of  the  first  settlement  in  the  province. 

In  1679,  a  second  unsuccessful,  because — like  all  others  at  that  period 
— a  premature  attempt  was  made  by  the  King  to  introduce  into  that  pro- 
vince the  manufacture  of  wine,  oil,  silk,  and  other  southern  produc- 
tions. Two  vessels  were  fitted  out,  in  which  were  sent  a  number  of 
French  Protestant  Refugees.  The  present  city  of  Charleston  was  founded 
the  following  year. 

The  commencement  of  the  attempt  to  make  Wine  seems  to  have  been 
encouraging.  "  Some  of  the  Wine,"  says  a  writer  in  1682,  in  reference 
to  it,  "  has  been  transported  for  England,  which,  by  the  best  palates,  was 
well  approved  of,  and  more  is  daily  expected.  It  is  not  doubted,  if  the 
planters  as  industriously  prosecute  the  propagation  of  vineyards  as  they 
have  begun,  but  Carolina  will,  in  a  little  time,  prove  a  magazine  and 
hUple  for  Wine  to  the  whole  West  Indies."  The  vines  sent  by  the  pro- 
prietors, he  states,  embraced  the  Rhenish,  Claret,  Muscadel,  Canary,  and 
other  kinds.  Additional  emigrations  of  Dutch,  French,  and  other  Euro- 
pean people,  some  of  whom  were  skilled  in  the  grape  culture,  engrafted 
their  industry  upon  the  Colony.  Sir  Nathaniel  Johnson,  who  settled  iu 
the  rrovince  in  1689,  made  an  essay  in  vine-growing,  and  succeeded  in 
making  some  small  quantities  of  Wine.  About  the  year  1090,  King 
William  sent  lar^^e  numbers  of  the  persecuted  French  refugees  into  Vir- 
ginia. Others  of  the  same  class,  possessing  both  property  and  industry, 
]Kirchascd  land  of  the  proprietors  of  Carolina,  and  settled,  some  on  the 
Santee  river,  and  others,  who  were  mechanics,  in  Charleston.  Renewed 
efT'irls  were  made  by  them  to  manufacture  Wine,  in  which  they  were  par- 
tially ^urcessfnl.  In  1696,  they  were  naturalized  by  an  Act  of  the  Caro- 
lina Legislature,  as  were  those  of  Virginia  by  a  law  passed  in  1680.     lo 
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intelligence,  industry,  and  good  condact,  these  exiles  were  among  the  most 
valuable  accessions  made  to  the  population  of  the  Province.  But  Carolina 
now  bears,  in  her  family  names,  ampler  traces  of  the  Huguenot  race  and 
lineage,  than  she  does  in  the  richness  or  the  antiquity  of  her  vintage. 
Her  fertile  savannahs  were  destined,  ere  long,  to  furnish  a  more  valuable 
staple  than  even  Wine  and  oil  for  the  food  of  mankind,  and  her  uplands, 
in  process  of  time,  to  whiten  with  a  richer  product  than  silk  for  its  cloth-, 
ing.  Had  success  attended  the  early  efforts  to  cover  the  country  with 
vineyards,  to  the  extent  which  the  present  shows  to  be  practicable,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  how  far  it  might  have  affected  the  economical  condition, 
not  only  of  Carolina  and  the  South,  but  of  the  world,  by  retarding  the 
introduction  of  rice  and  cotton,  which  were  then  considered  of  little  value 
in  comparison. 

Wherever  the  Huguenots  settled  in  America  they  bore  along  with  them 
their  country's  vine,  and  sought  to  clothe  the  fertile  bottoms  and  sunny 
slopes  of  their  wildemess-home  with  the  purple  of  their  ancestral  vales. 
Between  eleven  and  twelve  thousand  acres,  in  the  township  of  Oxford 
in  Massachusetts,  was,  in  the  year  1684,  set  apart  for  the  use  of  thirty 
families  of  that  people,  who  had  escaped  from  the  persecutions  of  Louis 
XIV.  Here  they  set  up  mills,  planted  vineyards  and  orchards,  of  which 
traces  still  remain,  and  were  invested  with  the  elective  franchise  by  an 
Act  of  the  Legislature.  But  the  settlement  was  broken  up  in  1696,  by 
the  Indians,  and  some  of  them  settled  in  Boston.  The  names  of  Boifdi- 
not  and  Fanueil  appear  among  the  number,  and  rank  with  those  of  Lau- 
rens, in  South  Carolina,  and  Jay,  in  New  York,  as  public  benefactors ; 
while  not  a  few  among  the  less  distinguished  are  still  recognized  through- 
out the  country.  The  tribute  of  Mrs.  Sigourney,  a  name  of  the  same 
respectable  origin,  to  the  memory  of  the  Huguenots  of  Oxford,  on  visit- 
ing a  vine  of  their  planting,  was  merited  by  the  virtues  of  a  people  to  whom 

"  Full  many  a  son 
Among  the  noblest  of  our  land  looks  back 
Through  time's  long  vista,  and  exalting  claims 
These  as  their  sires.*' 

P  f  William  Penn,  the  hope  of  successfully  introducing  the  manufac- 
tpre  of  Wine,  api)ears  to  have  been  warmly  cherished.  The  following 
Penn't  »t-  <^xtracts  from  his  description  of  the  Province,  addressed  to  the 
mSi^?are"  ^^cc  Socicty  of  Traders,"  in  Lcmdon,  dated  16th  of  8th  mo., 
^^***-  1683,  and  from  his  other  coiTespondence,  will  show  his  ideas  on 

the  subject : — 

**The  great  red  grape  (now  ripe)  called  by  ignorance  the  fox  grape,  becaase 
of  the  relish  it  hath  with  unskilful  palates,  is  in  itself  an  extraordinary  grape. 
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and,  by  art,  doubtless  may  be  onltiyated  to  an  excellent  Wine,  if  not  so  sweet, 
jret  little  inferior  to  the  Frontinao,  as  it  is  not  much  unlike  in  taste,  ruddiness 
set  aside,  which  in  such  things,  as  well  as  mankind,  differs  the  case  much. 
There  is  a  white  kind  of  Muscadel,  and  a  little  black  grape,  like  the  cluster- 
grape  of  England,  not  yet  so  ripe  as  the  other,  but  they  tell  me,  when  ripe, 
sweeter,  and  that  they  only  want  skilful  vignerons  to  make  good  use  of  them. 
I  intend  to  venture  on  it  with  my  Frenchman,  this  season,  who  shows  some 

knowledge  in  these  things It  is  disputable  with  me,  whether  it  be 

best  to  fall  to  fining  the  fruits  of  this  country,  especially  the  grape,  by  the 
care  and  skill  of  art,  or  send  for  foreign  stems  and  sets  already  good  and  ap- 
proved. It  seems  most  reasonable  to  believe  that  not  only  a  thing  groweth 
best  where  it  naturally  grows,  but  will  hardly  be  equalled  by  another  species  of 
the  same  kind  that  doth  not  naturally  grow  there.  But,  to  solve  the  doubt, 
I  intend,  if  God  give  me  life,  to  try  both,  and  hope  the  consequences  will  be 
as  good  Wine  as  any  of  the  European  countries  of  the  same  latitude  do 
yield."     ♦    ♦     ♦     ♦ 

*'  Whatever  tends  to  the  promotion  of  the  Wine,  and  to  the  manufacture  of 
linen  in  these  parts,  I  cannot  but  wish  you  to  promote  ;  and  the  French  people 
are  most  likely,  in  both  respects,  to  ensure  that  design.  To  that  end  I  would 
advise  you  to  send  for  some  thousands  of  plants  out  of  France,  with  some  able 
vignerons,  and  people  of  the  other  vocation.*' 

The  French,  of  whom  he  speaks,  were  probably  from  Carolioa,  where 
they  had  long  been  bitterly  persecated  by  the  Anglican  popalation.  It 
was  not  until  1696,  that  their  singular  forbearance  and  worth  to  that 
Colony,  procured,  from  the  Assembly,  in  answer  to  their  petition,  the 
tardy  justice  of  an  Act  of  incorporation  with  the  freemen  of  the  province. 

The  soundness  of  Penn^s  reasoning  upon  the  habitudes  of  plants,  and 
the  doubtful  expediency  of  attempting  to  supplant  the  indigenous  vine  by 
the  acclimation  of  foreign  species,  has  been  almost  uniformly  attested  by 
the  subsequent  experience  of  vine-growers  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. French,  German,  and  other  experienced  and  skillful  cultivators  of 
the  vine,  have  repeatedly  failed  to  introduce,  on  any  extensive  scale,  the 
culture  of  the  European  plant ;  and  the  conclusion  to  which  science  and 
observation  seem  ecjually  to  have  led  is,  that  American  vines  only  can  be 
profitably  cultivated  on  American  soils. 

To  the  Marquis  of  Halifax  he  writes,  9th,  12th  mo.,  1683,—"  The  Ger- 
mans  arc  fallen  upon  flax  and  hemp;  the  French,  on  vineyards.  Here 
grow  wilde  an  incredible  number  of  vines,  that  tho'  savage,  and  .so  not  so 
excellent,  besides  that  much  wood  and  shade  sower  them,  they  yield  a 
]»l(a>ant  grape,  and  I  have  drunk  a  good  clarett,  though  small  and  green- 
ish, of  Capt.  Uap|)e's  vintage  of  the  savage  grape." 

UU  intentions  were  afterward  carried  into  execution  upon  his  Spring- 
ft^bury  estate,  in  Pcnn  Township,  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  pn-sent 
City  of  Philadelphia,  toward  the  Schuylkill,  where  a  vineyard  was  planted 
18 
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bj  his  direction,  upon  an  eminence  afterward  known  as  "  Vineyard  Hill." 
To  conduct  the  business,  he  sent  to  France  for  a  person  qualified,  and 
sustained  him  at  considerable  expense.  He  subsequently  wrote,  in  refer- 
ence to  it,  as  follows : — **  I  writ  that  regard  should  be  had  to  Andrew 
Doze  about  the  vineyard.  I  know  it  is  a  charge,  but  if  Wine  can  be 
made,  it  will  be  worth  the  Province  thousands  by  the  year,  for  many 
Frenchmen  are  disheartened  by  the  Carolinians.  In  seven  years  there 
would  be  hundreds  of  vineyards,  if  the  experiment  takes  ;  and  I  under- 
stand, by  Patrick  Lloyd  and  Dr.  More,  that  he  produced  ripe  grapes  the 
28*''  of  the  S**"  month,  '86,  when  the  roots  were  but  fifteen  or  sixteen 
months  planted.  'Tis  an  high  character  of  the  country,  and  Andrew 
Doze,  I  am  told,  say'd  he  deserved  the  place,  paying  me  only  an  acknow- 
ledgement in  Wine."  He  afterward  writes,  "All  the  vines  sent  in  this 
vessel  are  intended  for  Andrew,  on  the  Schuylkill,  for  the  vineyard.  I 
could  have  been  glad  of  a  taste  last  year,  as  I  hear  he  made  some."  It 
is  not  known  how  long  he  persevered  in  the  enterprise;  but  it  is  believed 
not  to  have  been  rewarded  by  any  success,  and  to  have  been  abandoned 
as  early  as  his  second  visit,  in  1695.  The  vintage  probably  never  war- 
ranted the  advice  of  Pastorius,  who,  in  view  of  the  attempt,  wrote  his 
friends  that  they  had  better  send  along  a  supply  of  Wine-barrels  and  vats 
of  various  sizes. 

In  the  absence  of  the  proprietor  from  the  country,  it  is  not  very  sur- 
prising ihat  an  undertaking  beset  with  difficulties  should  have  failed  not- 
witlistanding  the  pecuniary  ability  of  the  projector  to  sustain  it. 

An  English  writer,  sometime  resident  in  the  Province  after  this  time, 
speaks  of  several  excellent  native  grapes,  from  which  good  Wine  had  been 
frequently  produced  by  skillful  vignerons,  and  of  the  encouraging  prospects 
of  ample  supplies  of  Wine,  for  their  own  use  and  for  exportation.  The 
Wines,  as  being  more  pure,  were  more  wholesome,  and  the  trade  of  sophis- 
ticating liquors,  as  practiced  in  England  and  Holland,  he  vainly  believed, 
would,  from  the  native  honesty  of  the  people,  long  remain,  as  it  then  was, 
unknown  in  the  Province.  The  excellent  cider  of  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey,  which  then  sold  at  from  ten  to  fifteen  shillings  per  barrel,  is  also 
mentioned.     Peach  brandy  and  perry  were  made  in  both  Provinces. 

The  amount  of  Wine  and  spirituous  liquors  consumed  in  the  Province, 
within  twenty-five  years  after  Penn^s  arrival,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
importation  of  those  articles.  In  the  first  ten  months  of  the  year  1711 
upwards  of  68,000  gallons  of  Wine, — of  which  59,000  gallons  were  direct 
from  the  Wine  countries,  and  383,000  gallons  of  rum  were  imported  into 
Philadelphia.  The  rum  was  chiefly  from  the  West  Indies,  and  was  mainly 
for  the  support  of  the  contraband  trade  with  the  Indians,  and  shows  the 
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extent  to  which  the  Province  was  already  engaged  in  both  species  of 
traffic. 

On  the  settlement  of  Georgia,  the  last  colonized  of  the  original  thirteen 
States,  in  1732,  similar  attempts  were  made  to  produce,  at  the  outset, 
Wine,  silk,  and  oil.  Foreign  vine-dressers  were  sent  thither  by  the  trus- 
tees of  the  Province,  who  attempted  the  cultivation  of  vines  and  other 
southern  products.  The  injudicious  restrictions  imposed  by  its  humane 
founder  upon  the  industry  and  trade  of  the  Colony,  long  operated  unfa- 
vorably to  the  progress  of  improvement,  notwithstanding  the  liberal  ap- 
propriations of  the  British  Parliament  in  aid  of  their  enterprise.  The 
spot  selected  for  the  experiment,  near  Savannah,  called  the  Trustees' 
Garden,  was  also  unwisely  chosen.  The  soil  proved  too  dry  and  sterile, 
and  notwithstanding  the  care  of  an  experienced  cultivator,  Thomas  West, 
both  vines  and  mulberry  trees  proved  a  failure.  The  project  was  aban- 
doned, and  the  settlers  sought  homes  under  fewer  restraints  in  neighboring 
Provinces. 

Abraham  De  Leon,  a  Jew,  who  had  acquired  experience  in  the  busi- 
ness in  Portugal,  cultivated  grapes  in  his  garden,  in  Savannah,  where  he 
was  a  freeholder.  The  Oporto  and  Malaga  grapes  were  raised  with  great 
success  by  him.  He  solicited  a  loan  from  the  trustees  in  England  of 
two  hundred  pounds  sterling,  without  interest,  for  three  years,  pledging 
himself  to  employ  it  and  an  additional  sum  of  his  own  in  bringing  from  Por- 
tugal vines  and  vignerons,  and  to  return  the  money  within  the  time  men- 
tioned, and  to  have  growing  in  the  Colony  forty  thou8and  vines,  which 
he  would  supply  to  the  freeholders  at  a  moderate  rate.  The  proposal  was 
accepted,  but  the  remittances  were  never  made,  and  the  project  was  aban- 
doned. 

In  IT 64,  two  ship-loads  of  Palatines  were  sent  to  America  by  George 
III.,  and  were  landed  at  Charleston.  The  Assembly  of  the  Province 
voted  five  hundred  pounds  to  be  distributed  among  them,  and  assigned 
them  lands  adapted  to  the  culture  of  silk  and  Wine,  with  which  they  were 
acqnaiiited,  and,  it  was  hoped,  would  attempt. 

The  efTorts  to  introduce  successfully  the  Wine-manufacture  in  the  Colo- 
nics was,  at  this  period,  when  her  dependencies  had  become  of  immense 
vulue  to  Great  Britain,  regarded  with  much  interest.  It  was  a  favorite 
policy  of  the  nation  to  become,  by  means  of  the  Colonies,  as  independent 
as  [>ossil)le  of  all  foreign  countries  in  regard  to  articles  she  was  compelled 
to  import.  The  vast  sums  yearly  paid  to  France  for  Wines  and  liquors, 
were  paid  reluctantly.  All  the  valuable  staples  of  the  American  Pro- 
vinces were,  moreover,  secured  to  her  markets  by  the  provisions  of  her 
Cornmerciul  C«)de.  The  Navigation  Act  gave  Enprland  the  exclusive 
right  of  supplying  Wine.s,  among  other  articles,  to  the  Colonies.    But  the 
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right  of  exporting  non -enumerated  articles  to  portij  south  of  Cape  Finis- 
terre,  enabled  them  to  obtain  Wines  from  the  place  of  growth,  in  contra- 
vention of  the  trade  Acts.  The  heavy  duty  on  Wines  imported  direct 
from  England,  only  a  part  of  which  was  drawn  back,  still  further  dimin- 
ished the  trade  in  Wines  between  England  and  her  Colonies.  On  the 
termination,  in  IT 63,  of  the  old  French  War,  during  which  the  officers 
found  an  almost  universal  taste  for  Madeira  Wine  in  the  Provinces,  all  the 
duties  were  allowed  to  be  drawn  back,  except  £3.  10«.  per  tun, — on  all 
but  French  Wines,  which  it  was  not  advisable  to  encourage, — on  expor- 
tation to  the  Colonies.  Madeira,  Fajal,  and  Lisbon,  Teneriffe  and  Sherry, 
were  the  kinds  principally  in  use,  therefore,  before  the  Revolution. 

In  1766,  the  Society  instituted  at  London  for  the  encouragement  of 
Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce,  offered  a  list  of  premiums  for  the 
advantage  of  the  North  American  Colonies,  upon  such  articles  as  it  was 
hoped  might  be  produced  there.  Among  these,  were  premiums  of  £300 
sterling  to  the  person  who  should  be  in  possession  of  a  vineyard  or  plan- 
tation in  any  of  the  Colonies  on  the  Continent  of  North  America,  south- 
ward of  the  Delaware,  consisting  of  the  greatest  number  of  vines  (not  less 
than  fifty)  actually  producing  the  true  Malaga  grape  for  raisins ;  and  £50 
for  a  vineyard  of  ng.t  less  than  twenty-five  of  the  same  kind  of  plants. 
The  Society,  at  the  same  time,  offered  a  premium  of  £200  for  the  greatest 
number  (not  less  than  five  hundred)  of  the  plants  of  the  vines  which  pro- 
duced those  sorts  of  Wines  then  consumed  in  Great  Britain ;  and  £50  for 
the  next  greatest  number,  not  less  than  one  hundred  plants.  These  last 
were  offered  to  any  of  the  Colonies  north  of  the  Delaware  considered  as 
one  district,  or  south  of  the  Delaware  considered  as  one  district,  and  to 
the  Bermuda  islands. 

Whether  these  bounties  had  the  effect  which  often  followed  the  Socie- 
ty's announcements  of  rewards  in  other  branches,  we  are  not  aware.  We 
have  seen  no  account  of  any  awards  made  in  that  branch.  The  attention 
of  many  intelligent  persons  was,  however,  called  to  the  subject,  among 
whom  were  some  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society.  Hon.  Edward 
Antill,  a  member,  and  one  of  His  Majesty's  Council  for  the  Province  of 
New  Jersey,  prepared  an  essay  on  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  and  the 
making  and  preserving  of  Wines,  suited  to  the  different  climates  of  North 
America.  It  embraced  full,  practical  details  on  the  subject  of  the  vineyard, 
and  the  manufacture  of  Wines,  and,  after  his  death,  it  was  communicated 
by  Mr.  C.  Thompson  to  the  Society,  and  published  in  the  first  volume  of 
its  Transactions,  in  17TL  The  same  volume  contains  a  memoir  on  the 
distillation  of  Persimmons,  by  Isaac  Bartram,  and  a  letter  from  Bethle- 
hem, Pennsylvania,  on  the  manufacture  of  currant  Wines,  which  had  been 
for  some  years  carried  on  at  that  place,  quite  successfully,  by  the  Mora- 
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Tians.  Its  cost  was  aboat  Bd,  the  quart.  Red  carrants  were  considered 
preferable  to  the  white.  In  the  domestic  manafactare  of  currant  Wine 
from  the  red,  white,  and  black  currant,  which  was  made  to  a  considerable 
extent,  Mr.  Coxe,  in  1810,  considered  each  family  in  the  United  States  could 
on  an  average,  easily  make  two  barrels,  or  sixty-three  gallons,  annually, 
which  would  yield  sixty-three  millions  of  gallons,  or  nearly  twelve  times 
the  quantity  of  wine  imported,  and  twenty-three  times  the  amount  con- 
sumed in  the  country.  It  was  recommended  as  a  more  profitable  busi- 
ness, to  be  pursued  on  a  large  scale  north  of  the  Chesapeake,  than  the 
cultivation  of  the  European  Wine-grape. 

The  early  French  writers  gave  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  vines  of 
Louisiana,  and  two  valuable  varieties,  the  VUis  CBStivalis  and  V,  riparia, 
are  indigenous  to  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi.  In  1769, 
the  French  on  the  Illinois  river  made  one  hundred  and  ten  hogsheads 
of  well- tasted  and  strong  Wine  from  the  native  grape  of  that  region. 
In  the  same  year,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  of  Virginia,  sent  a  cask  of  Wine  of 
the  last  year's  vintage,  with  a  few  bottles  of  older  Wine,  "  from  our  native 
grape,''  as  a  present  to  Dr.  Fothergill  of  London.  Some  of  the  French 
people  who  had  settled  in  Virginia  and  Carolina  at  an  earlier  period,  kept 
up  the  manufacture  of  Wine  on  a  small  scale,  until  the  Revolution  put  an 
end  to  the  business,  which  gave  promise  of  becoming  increasingly  vala- 
able.  A  red  Wine,  little  inferior  to  Burgundy,  was  mentioned  by  a 
writer,  in  1774,  as  the  product  of  Carolina.  The  first  overt  act  of  the 
revolutionary  drama  was  the  seizure,  in  June,  1768,  of  the  sloop  Liberty, 
belonging  to  Mr.  Hancock,  in  the  Harbor  of  Newport,  Rhode  Island, 
for  a  violation  of  the  revenue  laws,  in  landing  a  cargo  of  Wines  from  Ma- 
deira without  having  entered  the  whole.  A  large  part  of  the  Wines 
consumed  in  the  Colonies — except  those  from  Madeira,  which  for  a  long 
time  carae  free,  but  paid  about  £7  per  tun  duty — had  been  thus  obtained 
by  evasion  of  the  customs.  But  Government  was  now  vigorously  enforc- 
ing the  Trade  Acts,  and  American  merchants  deemed  it  their  duty  as 
resolutely  to  resist  them. 

A  few  years  after  the  Peace,  a  joint-stock  company  was  formed  in 
Peniisjlvania  to  cultivate  the  grape,  for  Wine,  on  a  more  extended  scale 
than  had  been  done  before.  The  society  was  incorporated  in  1802,  with 
a  president,  treasurer,  and  secretary,  and  five  managers,  and  a  stock  of 
one  thousand  shares  of  twenty  dollars  each.  They  purchased  land  and 
planted  a  vineyard  at  Spring  Mill,  on  the  Schuylkill,  thirteen  miles  from 
Philadelphia,  where,  in  1811,  they  had  thirty  thousand  vines  growing 
wiih  good  prospect  of  success. 
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THE  MANTTFAOTURS  OF   SALT  IH  THE  COLONIES. 

As  common  Salt,  like  iron,  is  an  article  of  prime  necessity,  being,  in 
its  varions  dietetic  and  economical  relations,  almost  as  indispensable,  and 
one  as  widely  diffused  throughout  nature,  its  production  was  very  pro- 
perly an  object  of  attention  with  the  first  colonizers  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  as  it  has  been  with  all  nations  ancient  and  modem. 

The  object  for  which  this  industry  was  mainly  undertaken  and  prose- 
cuted was  to  supply  the  fisheries  which  it  was  designed  to  carry  on  in  the 
bays  and  on  the  coasts  of  America. 

The  deep-sea  fishery  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  had  been  commenced 
as  early  as  151 1,  by  French  and  Spanish  ships  from  Biscay  and  the  coast 
of  Normandy.  In  1578,  the  former  nation  had  one  hundred  and  fifty  ves- 
sels there ;  the  Spanish,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  one  hundred 
and  thirty,  and  the  English  from  thirty  to  fifty  sail.  The  first  Act  of  the 
British  Parliament  which  had  any  reference  to  America,  was  made  in 
1548,  for  the  protection  of  English  fishermen  on  that  coast  from  the  exac- 
tions of  the  Admiralty.  At  the  time  of  the  New  England  colonization, 
the  British  fisheries  were  rising  into  some  importance.  In  1622,  about 
thirty-five  English  ships  sailed  for  the  coast  of  New  England,  to  engage 
in  the  fishery;  and  in  1624,  about  fifty  sail.  In  1675,  about  twenty-five 
thousand  six  hundred  tons  of  cod  were  obtained  from  the  American  fishery. 
The  early  voyagers  to  the  new  territories  also  reported  the  rivers,  harbors, 
and  bays  to  abound  in  fish  of  every  description,  and  of  remarkable  excel- 
lence, inviting  the  line  and  the  net  of  the  emigrant,  and  promising  ample 
returns  for  his  labor.  The  first  voyage  of  Captain  Smith  on  the  coast  of 
New  England,  in  1614,  was  converted  from  an  abortive  search  for  gold 
into  an  essay  in  the  fishing  business,  in  boats  ^constructed  on  those  shores 
for  the  purpose.  He  then  recorded  the  observation  :  "  Salt  upon  Salt 
may  assuredly  be  made,  if  not  at  the  first  in  ponds,  yet,  till  they  be  pro- 
vided, this  may  be  used," — by  which  he  probably  meant  the  making  it  by 
boiling  of  sea  water.  The  fisheries  thus  first  commenced  in  our  waters  were 
a  principal  resource  in  the  feeble  years  of  the  Colonies,  and  that  branch  of 
(278) 
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the  national  industry  has  steadily  grown  to  the  present  day.  Plymoath 
early  engage4  in  the  business,  so  far  as  the  limited  means  of  the  Colony 
would  permit.  Isaac  Allerton,  one  of  the  original  emigrants,  and  after- 
ward a  merchant  among  the  Dutch  at  Manhattan,  is  commended  by  the 
early  historians  for  his  enterprise  in  the  fishing  business  at  Marblehead, 
which  has  ever  since  been  a  nursery  for  that  hardy  and  useful  class.  The 
business,  however,  is  represented  by  Governor  Bradford,  as  "  a  thing  fatal 
to  that  Colony."  The  Assembly  of  Massachusetts,  in  1639,  exempted 
from  all  duties  and  public  taxes  men  and  property  employed  iu  catching, 
coring,  or  transporting  fish. 

As  an  auxiliary  to  the  fisheries,  therefore,  the  Plymouth  Colony,  and 
about  the  same  time,  a  fishing  settlement  on  the  site  of  the  present  city 
Tint  Salt-  ^^  Portsmouth,  in  New  Hampshire,  commenced  the  first  mana- 
work*.         facture  of  Salt  in  the  Northern  Colonies.* 

This  business  was  first  begun  at  Cape  Charles,  in  Virginia,  sometime 
previous  to  the  year  1620.  But  having,  from  some  reason,  been  suffered 
to  fall  into  decay,  the  works  were  that  year,  under  the  new  hopes  inspired 
by  the  grant  of  a  Constitution,  ordered  to  be  restored  upon  a  scale  which 
it  was  hoped  would  not  only  serve  the  Colony,  but,  in  a  short  time,  the 
"  great  fishings"  on  the  American  coast.  It  was  ordered  to  be  made  "  in 
abundance,  and  after  the  manner  of  those  hotter  climates  which  may  prove 
a  great  helpe  to  enrich  the  plantation."  In  1633,  Salt  appears  to  have 
been  exported  from  Virginia  to  Massachusetts.' 

Under  a  grant,  made  by  the  Council  of  Plymouth,  iu  1621,  to  Captain 
John  Mason,  the  partial  colonization  of  New  Hampshire  was  two  years  after 
commenced,  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  the  fur  trade  and  the  fisheries. 
Salt-works  were  accordingly  erected  by  a  company  which  settled  at  the 

(1)  Notwithstanding  its  universal  nse  as  ina<le  and  ate  Salt  prepared  from  Salt-oprings 

a  condiment  and  an  antiseptic,  Salt  appears  near  the  ancient  city  of  Cuzco.  The  Florida 

to  have  been  little,  if  at  all,  Qscd  in  either  Indians  oiado  Salt  near  the  banks  of  the  Ar- 

way  bj  the  North   American  Indians  until  kansas,  from  the  waters   of  saline  springs 

they  were   taught  by  the  Europeans.     The  which  they  evaporated  in  earthen  pans  made 

tril>«s  of  South  America,  with  a  few  ezcep-  for   that   pur].ose.      The    historians   of  De 

tiou*,  it  \^  baid,  on  the  authority  of  ilerrera,  Soto's  expedition  frequently  alludo  to  the 

Humbo'.dt    and   other   travelers,    preserved  Salt  thus    made   and    moulded  in  earthen 

their  meat  and  fi^h  without  its  aid,  by  slicing  moulds,  into  smnll  square  cakes,  which  they 

and  drying  the  flesh  in  the  smoke  and  heat  exchanged  for  skins  and  mantles.    Salt  was 

of  their  fires.     From   them   is  derived  the  brought   by  the    Indians  of  Western    New 

method,  still  employed  in   South   America,  York  from  the  Salines  of  Onondaga  to  Alba- 

of  prci>ariDg  the  jtrked  6r//of  that  country,  ny  and  Quebec,  with  their  furs,  long  before 

The  pemmican  of  the  northern  Indians  is  pro-  tho   manufacture    was    commenced    by    the 

pnrc<l    in  a  similar  way:  sometimes  without  white  settlers  in  17S8.    Beverly  relates  that 

the  use  of  6re.     Salt  was,  however,  made  by  in  place  of  salt  for  seasoning,  the  Indiani 

tevtrral  tribes  of  the  natives,  and  was  an  ar-  used  the  ashes  of  hickory,  stickweed,  mad 

tide  of  trade  among  them.     The  Peruvian!  other  plants  yielding  a  sapid  ash. 
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mouth  of  the  river  Piscataqaa,  od  its  soothern  bank,  which  was  the  corn- 
mencement  of  the  present  city  of  Portsmoath.  In  the  following  year 
Salt-making  was  attempted  in  the  Colony  of  Plymouth,  whither  a  Salt- 
maker  was  sent  from  England  for  that  purpose.  A  letter,  of  which  he 
was  the  bearer,  from  one  of  the  company,  says :  **  The  saltman  is  a  skilful 
and  industrious  man ;  put  some  to  him  that  may  quickly  apprehende  y* 
misterie  of  it."  He  seems,  however,  to  have  scarcely  possessed  the 
qualities  or  the  knowledge  of  the  **  misterie"  with  which  he  was  accredited, 
for  Governor  Bradford  says  of  him  :  "But  he  whom  they  sent  to  make 
saite  was  an  ignorante,  foolish,  self-willed  fellow ;  he  bore  them  in  hand 
he  could  doe  great  matters  in  making  salt  works,  so  he  was  sent  to  seeke 
out  fitte  ground  for  his  purpose;  and  after  some  serche  he  tould  y* 
Governor  that  he  had  found  a  sufficiente  place,  with  a  good  bottome  to 
hold  water,  and  otherwise  very  conveniente,  which  he  doubted  not  but  in 
a  short  time  to  bring  to  good  perfection  and  to  yeeld  them  great  profit, 

but  he  must  have  eight  or  ten  men  to  be  constantly  imployed 

But  he  was  after  some  triall  so  confidente  as  he  caused  them  to  send  car- 
penters to  rear  a  great  frame  for  a  large  house  to  receive  y*  salte  and 

such  other  uses.     But  in  y"  ende  all  proved  vaine For  he  could 

not  doe  any  thing  but  boyle  salte  in  pans,  and  yet  made  them  y*  were 
joyned  with  him  beleeve  there  was  so  grat  a  misterie  in  it,  as  was  not 
easie  to  be  attained,  and  made  tbem  doe  many  unnecessary  things  to  blind 
their  eys  till  they  discovered  his  subltie.  The  next  year  he  was  sent  to 
Cape  Ann,  and  y*  pans  were  set  up  there,  where  the  fishery  was,  but 
before  somer  was  out  he  burute  the  house,  and  the  fire  was  so  vehemente 
as  it  spoyld  the  pans,  at  least  some  of  them,  and  this  was  the  end  of  that 
chargeable  business."* 

In  the  more  extended  and  efficient  scheme  formed  in  1629  for  the 
settlement  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  a  judicious  intermixture 
of  the  most  needful  classes  of  trades-people  was  secured,  by  the  attention 
of  its  managers.  Among  these  were  a  number  of  fishermen,  furnished 
with  a  supply  of  salt  and  outfits  for  the  business,  and  several  whose 
business  had  an  especial  relation  to  that  industry.'    The  company  after- 

(1)  Bradford's  History  of  Plymouth.  at  charges  withal."    A  regard  for  the  good 

(2)  Among  these  may  be  mentioned,  as  order  and  industry  of  the  community  of 
being  some  of  the  earliest  at  their  trades,  which  they  were  the  guardians,  caused  them 
James  Edwards,  who  united  the  callings  of  to  dismiss  two  fishermen  for  immorality  be- 
lailor,  cooper,  and  cleaver,  whose  wages  were  fore  the  sailing  of  the  ship.  In  their  letter 
to  be,  for  three  years*  service  at  Salem,  ten,  of  instructions  to  Governor  Endicott,  they 
fifteen,  and  twenty  pounds  respectively,  direct  semi-annual  reports  to  be  made  of 
Sydrach  Miller,  in  the  same  business,  was  the  labor  of  each  person ;  and  for  the  pre- 
engaged  with  his  man  for  £45  the  first  year,  vention  of  idleness  and  irregularity,  it  was 
and  £50  the  second  and  third  years,  **  to  be  recommended  that  a  house  of  correction  be 
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ward  sent  oat  Thomas  Graves,  an  engineer,  as  one  skilled  in  salt  works. 
The  action  of  the  Court  of  Assistants,  at  their  meeting  in  March,.  1628-29, 
was  as  follows :  ''  Touching  making  of  salt,  it  was  consened  ffytt  that 
commodetty  should  be  reserued  for  the  general  Stocks  becefitt,  yeet  with 
this  proviso  that  every  planter  or  brother  of  the  company  should  haue  as 
much  as  he  might  aney  way  haue  occasyon  to  make  use  of,  at  as  cheape 
rate  as  themselves  could  make  it :  provided,  if  the  company  bee  not 
sufficiently  provided  for  themselffs,  their  particular  men  may  haue  liberty 
to  make  for  their  own  expence  and  use  aney  way,  but  not  to  transport 
nor  sell/'* 

The  manufacture  of  Salt  has  now  become,  through  the  aid  of  modem 
science  and  skill,  so  much  improved  and  extended,  and  its  supply 
so  constant,  abundant,  and  cheap,  that  we  are  scarcely  prepared  to 
understand  why  so  much  importance  was  then  attached  to  it,  and  its 
manufacture  and  sale  inhibited  to  private  enterprise.  But  in  the  fiscal 
and  commercial  regulations  of  most  nations  of  ancient  and  modern  times, 
l6alt  has  held  a  very  prominent  place.  In  many  it  has  been  the  subject 
of  monopolies,  duties,  and  taxation,  often  of  a  most  injurious  kind.  The 
salt  works  of  Ostia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  were  established  about 
130  years  after  the  founding  of  Rome ;  and  a  hundred  years  later,  oo 
account  of  the  high  price  demanded  for  salt,  the  right  of  vending  it  was 
transferred  from  private  hands  to  the  Roman  State.'  The  manufacture 
and  the  duty  levied  upon  salt  is  supposed  to  have  been  an  important 
source  of  the  revenue  and  commercial  power  of  Rome.  Much  of  the 
maritime  influence  of  Venice,  in  more  recent  times,  has  been  ascribed  to 
her  salt  works.  One  cause  of  the  revolution  in  France,  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, is  believed  to  have  been  the  oppressive  nature  and  enforcement  of 
the  salt  code  formerly  existing  in  France.  The  commercial  prosperity  of 
both  Enerland  and  France  has  been  stated  to  bear  a  constant  relation  to 
their  salt-producing  capabilities.  In  the  last  named  country,  in  Austria, 
and  some  other  countries,  the  manufacture  of  Salt  is  at  this  day  a  govern- 
ment monopoly,  as  are  the  Saline  Springs  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
The  amount  annually  paid  by  the  United  States  for  imported  salt — which, 
notwithstanding  its  constantly  increasing  production  for  many  years  past,  . 
and  the  ample  facilities  which  exist  for  meeting  the  entire  home  demand,  / 

f«t  ap.     They  afterward  renew  their  coun-  to  one  calling;  or  other,  and  noe  idle  drooet 

teln  A;;ain8t  idleneM,  in  these  prudent  terum  :  be  permitted  to  live  amonf;  af  ;    which   if 

'*  We  oiaj  not  omitt,  out  of    zeal  for  the  you  take  care  now  at  the  first  to  cstahliah, 

Kf>n«Tnll    f^ood,  once   more   to  putt  you   in  it  will  bo  an  undoubted  means  to  iirevent  m 

mindc  to    bee  Tery  circumspect  in  the  in-  world  of  diKorder,  and  many  grievous  tinnt 

fiinrie   of    (he    Plantation,    to    settle   some  and  sinners." 
lc«H>d   ord^r  whereby   all    persons   resident         (1)  Felt's  Annals  of  8alem«  162. 
upon  our  Plantation  may  apply  themselvei        (2)  Livy,  lib.  i.  33,  ii.  9. 
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and  ft  large  export  trade  in  addition,  still  amoants  to  more  than  half  tha 
total  consamption  of  the  coantry — renders  it  deserving  of  more  attention 
than  it  receives.  The  manafactnre,  moreover,  offers  an  inviting  field  for 
the  employment  of  capital  and  of  invention. 

Exigencies  have  repeatedly  arisen,  in  the  history  of  this  conntiy, 
throogh  the  constraints  of  trade  and  the  privations  of  new  settlements, 
when  the  want  of  this  great  essential  has  been  severely  felt  Its  price  has 
occasionally  risen  to  three,  five,  and  even  twelve  dollars  per  bnsheL  Any 
general  intermption  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  conntry  would  even  now 
cause  mach  distress,  by  suddenly  arresting  the  supply  of  Salt  Con- 
siderably more  than  one-half  of  that  imported  into  the  United  States  it 
derived  from  Great  Britain,  where  the  Salt  manufacture  and  trade  is  very 
extensive. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  are  writing,  mines  of  rock  salt  had  not  been 
discovered  in  that  country.  The  principal  supply  of  salt  was  obtained 
by  boiling  sea-water,  which  was  commenced  at  Lyme  over  800  yean 
before;  but  the  product  was,  until  a  comparatively  late  period,  qnit# 
impure.  A  better  article  was  obtained  from  France,  where  the  making 
of  salt  by  solar  evaporation  was  earlier  practiced.  This  process,  as 
conducted  on  the  opposite  coast  of  France,  enabled  the  manufacturers, 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century — according  to  Dr.  Campbell* — to 
make,  in  two  weeks  of  a  dry  summer,  a  sufficiency  of  salt  for  the  supply 
of  the  home  and  foreign  markets  of  the  kingdom.  In  England  the 
article  was  subject  to  a  duty,  which  formed  a  branch  of  the  Royal  revenue. 
The  amount  of  this  duty  in  1694  was  3s.  4d.  per  bushel  of  56  lbs.  But 
by  numerous  statutes  regulating  its  manufacture,  sale,  and  taxation,  it 
was  increased  in  1798  to  5s.,  and  eventually  to  15s.  a  bushel,  or  forty 
times  its  original  cost  This  exorbitant  tax  at  length,  in  1823,  procured 
its  total  repeal.' 

This  branch  of  industry  which  the  government  of  Massachusetts  reserved 
for  the  future  emolument  of  the  Company,  appears  to  have  been  placed, 
after  the  transfer  of  authority  from  London  to  the  Colony,  upon  the  same 
footing  OS  others.  It  was  commenced  in  the  town  of  Salem,  in  1636, 
apparently  by  private  enterprise,  under  leave  from  the  General  Court 
In  June,  1631,  some  French  people  arrived,  as  mentioned  in  Prince's 
Chronology,  in  an  English  ship,  at  Piscataway,  to  carry  outhe  salt-making. 
This  we  suppose  to  have  been  at  the  mouth  of  the  Raritan,  in  New 
Jersey,  althpugh  there  was  a  place  anciently  of  the  same  name  in  Mary- 
land. 

Samuel  Winslow,  in  June,  1641,  obtained  from  the  General  Court  of 

(I)  Campb«U'f  Politicml  Sorrey  of  Great        (2)  McCuUoch't  CommorcUl  Diciionarj. 
Briuin. 
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Massachasettfl,  the  exclusive  right  for  ten  years  of  making  salt  by  a  new 
method,  provided  he  set  it  up  within  a  year.  The  same  year  John  Jenny, 
an  enterprising  citizen  of  Plymouth,  was  allowed,  at  Clark's  Island,  **  the 
first  land  that  received  the  footsteps  of  the  Pilgrims,''  certain  privileges 
to  make  salt,  which  he  was  to  sell  to  the  inhabitants  at  two  shillings  per 
bushel.  With  him  were  associated  four  partners,  and  the  grant  embraced 
thirty  acres  of  land  and  the  sole  privilege  for  twenty-one  years. 

These  attempts  were  inadequate  to  the  supply  of  the  community,  and 
the  scarcity  of  salt  in  Massachusetts,  and  the  outlying  settlements  a  few 
years  later,  was  a  cause  of  much  anxiety.  It  could  scarcely  be  otherwise,  so 
long  as  the  country  was  dependent  upon  distant  and  foreign  sources  for 
the  supply  of  an  article  so  important,  and  liable  to  all  the  contingencies 
of  mercantile  speculation  and  uncertain  navigation.  Hence  we  find 
Governor  Winthrop  writing  in  November  16th,  1646,  to  his  son  at 
Fisher's  Island,  near  Pequod  River:  "Here  arrived  yesterday  a  Dutch 
ship  of  three  hundred  tons,  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  salt,  sent 
by  Mr.  Onge,  from  Lisbon,  so  as  salt  was  abated  in  a  few  hours  from 
thirty-six  to  sixteen  a  hogshead.  We  look  to  it  as  a  singular  providence 
and  testimony  of  the  Lord's  care  of  us."* 

The  importance  of  an  increased  domestic  production  of  salt,  induced 
the  younger  Winthrop,  soon  after  to  come  forward  with  a  proposition  to 
manufacture  the  article  by  a  new  method.  It  was  therefore  enacted  by 
the  General  Court,  in  March,  1647-8,  that  "upon  treaty  with  Mr.  Win- 
throp, touchinp^  tlie  makiiip:  of  salt  out  of  meer  salt  water,  for  the  use  of 
the  country,  it  is  apprehended  and  assented  by  both  parties,  that  for 
incouraijineiit  of  the  said  worke,  being  of  so  general  concernment,  it  is 
enacted  by  authority  of  this  Court,  that  for  so  many  families  or  house- 
holds as  arc  resident  within  this  jurisdiction,  Mr.  Winthrop  shall 
be  paid  after  the  next  harvest,  so  many  bushels  of  wheate  or  of  other 
come  and  wheate  to  the  value  of  wheate,  yet  so  as  the  one  half  of  it 
be  in  wheate  certaine  upon  the  delivery  of  so  many  bushels  of  good 
white  salt  at  Boston,  Charles  Towne,  Salem,  Ipswich,  and  Salsbury,  to 
be  received  and  paid  for  by  the  Commissioners  for  public  rates  upon  two 
months'  notice  p^iven  by  Mr.  Winthrop — the  constables  shall  have  power 
to  levy  it.  The  second  year  the  commission  shall  receive  and  pay  for  two 
buslu'ls  of  salt  for  each  family,  at  the  price  of  3«.  a  bushel,  and  for  other 
two  years,  the  commission  shall  take  of,  and  make  payment  for  two  hun- 
dred tons  of  salt  at  2.s.  ]»er  bushel,  at  such  Salt  worke  as  said  Mr.  Winthrop 
shall  appoint,  and  he  shall  have  leave  to  erect  works  in  any  place  or  places 
in  th»*  jurisdiction  not  ap]>ropriated,  etc."  In  the  following  May,  the  Court 
granted  Mr.  Winthrop  three  thousand  acres  of  land  at  Paquatuck,  the 

(Ij  Savage's  Winthrop  .\{)p«udix. 
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grant  to  be  Toid,  '*  provided  that  he  set  not  op  a  considerable  salte  woika, 
ve  meane  to  make  one  hundred  tan  per  annam  of  salt  between  the  Capca 
of  Massachosetts  Bay,  within  three  years  next  coming."' 

We  are  not  informed  what  snccess  attended  this  enterprise.  It  was 
probably  enconraging,  since  the  same  anthorities  in  May,  1656,  granted 
the  proprietor  for  twenty-one  years^  the  ezclosive  priTilege  of  makisK 
Bait  "after  his  new  way." 

Again,  in  May,  1652,  Salt-works  were  ordered  to  be  set  np  at  Gape 
Ann,  which  had  been  included  in  the  grant  to  Mason,  bat  was  now 
reunited  to  Massachusetts.  A  proposition  was  made  by  Edward  Bart^ 
to  manufacture  Salt  at  that  place  by  a  new  method,  for  which  he  asked  and 
Teceifed  permission  of  the  Court,  "  proiided  he  make  it  only  after  his  own 
new  way."    His  grant  was  made  for  ten  years. 

He  was  at  the  same  time  refused  the  use  of  two  islands  near  Salem  finr 
that  purpose,  '*  as  prejudicial  to  the  town  in  divers  recrards."' 

It  was  about  this  date  that  the  rich  Salt  Springs  of  Western  New 

York,  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  domestic  supply  at  the  present  timei 

were  first  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  European  settlers  through 

SaiTsitriDKii  the  Frcnch  Jesuits,  who  were  prosecuting  their  perilous  missions 

in  tlie  country  of  the  Onondagoes  and  the  Iroquois.   Father  Lal- 

lemont  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  to  mention  them.     But,  on  the 

16th  August,  1654,  ten  days  after  his  arrival  among  the  Onondagoes, 

they  were  observed  by  Fere  Le  Moyne,  who  curried  back  to  the  Governor 

of  Canada,  a  sample  of  the  curious  product  of  the  Springs.     His  dis- 

,    covery  is  thus  recorded  in  his  journal  of  that  date :  **  Le  16,  Nous  arriuons 

^  a  Pentree  d'^n  petit  lac,  dans  vn  grand  bassin  a  demy  8^che ;  nous  gous- 

I  tons  dc  I'eau  dH'ne  demon  qui  la  rend  puante ;  en  ayant  goust^  ie  trouvay, 

que  c'estoit  vne  fontaine  d'eau  salee,  et  en  effet  nous  en  fismes  du  set  aussi 

naturcl  que  celuy  de  la  mer  dont  nous  portons  une  montre  k  Quebec.    Ce 

lac  est  tres  poissonneaux  en  truites  saulmonnees  et  autrcs  poissons." 

^   Father  Le  Moyne,  four  years  after,  communicated  a  knowledge  of  the 

existence  of  these  salines  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Megapolonsis  at  New  Amster- 

i  dam,  who,  in  conveying  the  intelligence  of  so  strange  a  discovery  to  his 

\  classis  at  Amsterdam,  reservedly  adds,  "  whether  this  be  true,  or  whether 

'  it  be  a  Jesuit  lie,  I  do  not  determine.'^    Though  previously  used  by  the 

Indians,  to  a  small  extent,  the  springs  were  not  turned  to  any  account  in 

the  manufacture  of  Salt  by  the  white  population  until  near  a  century  and 

a  half  after  they  were  first  noticed  by  the  French.     About  the  time  of 

this  discovery  also  (1657),  during  the  Directorship  of  Stuyvesaut,  Salt- 

(OCoIonylUeordi,  ii.  229.  (3)  O'CalUghan'i  New  Ketherlandf,  U« 

(2)  ColoDj  RMords,  iii.  275.  309. 
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works  are  mentiooed  as  existing  in  the  Batch  Province  within  a  day's  sail 
of  New  Amstel  (New  Castle),  on  the  Delaware,  at  which  ships  stopped 
to  complete  their  lading.  As  earlj  indeed  as  1649,  it  was  charged  against 
the  West  India  Company's  servants,  by  delegates  sent  to  the  States 
General,  that  they  had  made  useless  expenditures  of  the  public  money,  by 
the  erection  of  Salt  works  and  in  other  manufacturing  enterprises  in  the 
Province.  In  1661,  Dirck  de  Wolff,  an  Amsterdam  merchant,  obtained 
for  seven  years  the  exclusive  right  of  making  Salt  in  New  Netherlands. 
In  aid  of  the  undertaking,  he  received  a  grant  of  Conyen  (now  Coney) 
Island  from  the  Dutch  authorities.  But  the  island  being  claimed  by  the 
English  inhabitants  of  Gravesend,  on  Long  Island,  who  were  then  in 
rebellion  against  the  Dutch  sovereignty,  the  agents  of  De  Wolff  had  no 
sooner  erected  their  pans  and  commenced  operations,  than  all  their  im- 
provements were  laid  waste  by  the  Yankees.  Their  threats  of  as  summary 
punishment  of  the  intruders  in  case  they  attempted  to  restore  them,  were 
only  silenced  by  the  presence  of  a  mih'tary  force.  The  outlays  of  the 
proprietor  were  lost,  and  his  project  was  not  revived.' 

Salt  was  in  1654,  subject  to  a  duty  in  New  Netherlands  of  twenty 
stivers  (forty  cents)  per  bushel,  but  the  duties  on  imports  were  the  next 
year  reduced  to  ten  per  cent.  Its  price  between  the  years  1630,  and 
1646,  in  the  patroonery  of  Yan  Rensselaer  on  the  Hudson,  as  shown  by 
the  account  books,  was  seven  florins  thirteen  stivers  per  ton  for  imported 
white  Salt,  or  two  florins  twelve  stivers  per  half  barrel,  the  florin  of  twenty 
stivers  being  equal  to  forty  cents.  In  1660,  William  Beekman,  Vice- 
Director  on  the  Delaware,  in  a  letter  to  Stuyvesant,  complains  of  the  price 
of  Salt  being  "exceedingly  tough,  asking  three  to  four  guilders  for  a  single 
schepel,"  (three  pecks.)'  The  year  following  was  one  of  great  scarcity 
iu  New  Netherlands,  and  Salt  was  sold  at  twelve  guilders  (four  dollars 
and  eighty  cents)  the  bushel  at  New  Amsterdam.  The  high  price  of  the 
article  was  probably  the  inducement  which  De  Wolff  found  to  attempt 
the  manufacture  in  that  year. 

Ill  the  Navigation  Act  of  1663,  which  prohibited  the  importation  into 
the  Colonies  of  any  of  the  manufactures  of  Europe,  except  through  the 
l»orts  of  Great  Britain,  an  exception  was  made  in  favor  of  Salt  intended 
for  the  fisheries  of  New  England  and  some  other  places,  and  of  wines 
from  Madeira  and  the  Azores.  These  might  be  carried  direct  in  ships 
navigated  according  to  the  laws  of  trade.  The  provisions  of  this  clause 
were  afterward,  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  in  1727,  extended  also  to  Penn- 
pylvania,  and  subsequently  to  New  York. 

(1)  Hnrfinl's  Annals  of  Pcnnfjlvania,  239.         (3)  Hazard's  Annals  of  PeoDsylraDift. 

(2)  (VCnllaghan's  Now  Netherlands,  U.  452. 
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>The  Oeneral  Court  of  Yirginia,  in  1662,  eoatcted  that»  after  the  Am 
September,  lte3,  no  Salt  shoald  be  imported  into  the  coantj  of  North* 
ampton,  "  nnder  penalty  of  confiscation  of  ship  and  g^oods,  to  the  end  that 
B.  8.,  who  hath  erected  a  Salt- work  in  those  parts,  may  be  encoaraged  in 
his  endeavours  to  promote  the  good  of  the  country."  The  works  were 
the  property  of  Colonel  Scarborough,  and  were  situated  at  Accomack,  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Chesapeake,  where  the  manufacture  of  Salt  had 
been  commenced  over  forty  years  before.  But  not  answering  the  pnblie 
expectation,  the  Act  was  repealed  four  years  after,  and  the  firee  importa> 
tion  of  Salt  permitted.  ' 

The  climate  of  the  United  States,  from  its  warmth  and  dryness,  and  the 
deamess  of  the  atmosphere,  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of 
Salt  by  solar  eyaporation.  This  bygrometrio  adaptation  was  early  infer* 
red  and  stated,  from  the  fact  that  the  fishermen  of  Cape  Cod,  in  1629, 
brought  back  from  the  sea-shore  portions  of  good  Salt  spontaneously  pro- 
duced by  the  evaporation  of  water  left  by  the  tide  upon  the  rocks  and  in 
the  marshes.  The  latter  were  so  encrusted  that  the  salt  adhered  to  the 
shoes  of  the  fishermen  as  they  crossed  them.'  "Here,"  writes  Plantage- 
net,  in  1648,  "the  glorious  ripening  Sunne,  as  warm  as  Italy  or  Spaio, 
will  bring  rare  fruits,  wines,  and  such  store  of  Aniseed  and  Licoras,  as 
well  as  Bay  Salt,  made  without  boiling,  only  in  pans  with  the  Sun,  that 
each  laborer  may  make  six  bushels  a  day,  worth  in  these  three,  twelve 
shillings  a  day." 

The  Swedish  Government,  which,  in  1642,  resuscitated  its  expiring 
colony  on  the  Delaware,  instructed  Governor  Printz  to  engage  in  the 
manufacture  of  Salt  by  evaporation. 

In  1671,  a  Committee,  appointed  in  October  of  the  previous  year,  by 
the  Court  of  Massachusetts,  to  confer  with  Richard  Wharton,  of  Boston, 
respecting  his  mode  of  making  Salt  by  the  «?/w,  reported  favorably,  and 
advised  the  Court  **  to  encourage  a  Company  for  that  purpose,  which 
return  the  Court  approved." 

Salt  was,  in  early  times,  made  by  the  solar  method  on  the  shores  of 
Long  Island,  by  exposing  sea-water  in  shallow  vats  to  the  action  of  the 
sun  and  wind.  Mines  of  Rock  Salt,  of  which  valuable  fossil  deposits 
have  of  late  years  been  found  in  some  of  our  western  States,  were  about 
this  time  (1670)  first  discovered  in  England.  The  following  description, 
based  on  the  Papers  of  the  Royal  Society,  will  enable  us  to  judge  of  the 
state  of  this  manufacture  in  England  about  the  period  of  the  revolution 
of  1688:— 

"  The  first  bed  of  Rock  Salt  had  been  discovered  not  long  after  the 

(1)  HiggiDSOD'f  New  England  PlantaUon. 
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Bestoration,  Id  Cheshire,  bat  does  not  appear  to  have  been  worked  in 
that  age.  The  Salt,  which  was  obtained  by  a  rude  process  from  brine- 
pits,  was  held  in  no  high  estimation.  The  pans  in  which  the  manufacture 
was  carried  on  exhaled  a  sulphurous  stench ;  and  when  the  evaporation 
was  complete,  the  substance  which  was  left  was  scarcely  fit  to  be  used 
with  food.  Physicians  attributed  the  scorbutic  and  pulmonary  complaints 
which  were  common  among  the  English,  to  this  unwholesome  condiment. 
It  was  therefore  seldom  used  by  the  upper  and  middle  classes ;  and  there 
was  a  regular  and  considerable  importation  from  France.  At  present, 
our  springs  and  mines  not  only  supply  our  own  immense  demand,  but 
send,  annually,  seven  hundred  millions  of  pounds  of  excellent  Salt  to 
foreign  countries.*'* 

The  several  grants  which  we  have  mentioned  of  exclusive  privileges  for 
Salt-making  in  Massachusetts,  emanating *from  the  same  legislative  body, 
and  covering  the  same  periods,  must  be  supposed — although  the  specifi- 
cations have  not  come  down  to  us — to  refer  to  processes  sufficiently  dis- 
tinct from  each  other  and  from  that  of  Mr.  Winthrop,  as  not  to  conflict 
They  are,  at  the  same  time,  an  evidence  that  a  spirit  of  enterprise  and  of 
improvement  was  already  awake  in  regard  to  the  supply  of  an  important 
commodity. 

Mr.  Winthrop,  at  least,  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  acquainted  wit 
all  the  latest  improvements  in  the  Salt  manufacture,  both  in  England  an 
on  the  Continent,  where  he  had  traveled  much.     He  was  a  man  of  learn- 
ing: and  grenius,  of  an  active  and  inquisitive  mind,  and  beside  being  himself 
a  chemist,  was  the  intimate  friend  and  correspondent  of  Robert  Boyle — 
then   enj^aged  in  investigating  the  properties  of  sea  water  and  kindreA 
subjects — and  of  many  of  the  first  chemists,  naturalists,  and  philosophersi 
of  the  njre.     With  several   of  these  he  was  associated,  in   1660,  in   the 
formation   of  the  Royal   Society,  of  which,  the  published  Transactions/ 
contain  several  of  his  contributions.     His  enterprise  and  love  of  experi- 
ment, as  well  as  many  other  considerations,  would  lead  him  to  adopt,  in 
the  new  home  of  himself  and  family,  such  recent  improvements  as  be- 
longed to  ft  manufacture  in  which  he  was  interested.    The  encouragement 
given  him  by  the  local  authorities  was  a  judicious  one.     Rut  of  the  nature 
of  those  improvements  wo  have  now  no  means  of  judging. 

Abdui  the  year  1680,  Sir  Nathaniel  Johnson,  who  had  been  several 

years  Governor  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  "  being  fond  of  projects,"  as  wo 

arc  informed,  took  up  his  residence  in  South  Carolina,  as  having 

In  ^u'.u      a  climate  favorable  to  his  views.     In  addition  to  the  cultivation 

of  silk,  rice,  wine,  etc.,  he  there  turned  his  attention,  also,  to  the 

(1)  Macftalcj's  IIi«L  England,  ch.  ill. 
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xnanufactore  of  Salt.  He  named  the  place  selected  for  his  experiments 
on  the  Sewee  Bay,  the  *'  Salt  Ponds.''  Bat  what  saccess  attended  his 
efiforts  is  not  known.  The  Legislature  of  that  Province,  in  1*725,  enacted 
two  laws  to  encourage  the  making  of  Salt  in  the  Colony.' 

In  1*746,  John  Jerom  and  Stephen  Jerom,  Jr.,  proposed  to  set  np 
"evaporating  pans  for  the  making  of  Salt  in  Connecticut." 

Similar  attempts  continued  to  be  made  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
with  more  or  less  encouragement  from  local  authorities,  to  produce  a  sup- 
ply of  this  great  essential,  until  after  the  Revolution.  Small  Salt-works 
were  erected,  and  existed  for  a  time,  along  the  seaboard,  for  boiling  sea 
water,  which  the  cheapness  of  fuel  rendered  more  common  than  that  of 
evaporation  by  solar  heat.  The  consumption  of  Salt  was  always  large 
in  the  country.  The  extent  of  the  fisheries,  the  large  amount  of  salted 
provisions  consumed  and  exported,  and  the  practice  of  dispensing  it  to 
cattle,  created  a  large  demand. 

The  principal  supply  of  Salt,  before  the  Revolution  was  obtained  by 
the  numerous  lumber,  provision,  and  tobacco  ships,  which  traded  to  Spain, 
Portugal,  France,  the  Wine  Islands,  and  other  Salt-producing  countries 
in  Europe,  and  to  the  West  Indies.  The  provincial  exports  being  bulky, 
and  the  return  cargoes  much  less  so,  Salt,  for  the  fisheries,  was  usually 
taken  in  as  ballast,  or  as  a  part  lading.  Although  the  article  did  not 
pay  as  a  full  cargo,  its  high  price,  and  its  supposed  benefit  to  the  ship 
timbers,  rendered  it  acceptable  and  profitable  as  part  freight.  Fine  Salt, 
of  a  higher  price,  for  culinary  use,  was  obtained  in  small  quantities  from 
England,  but  was  not  well  suited  to  the  fisheries.  For  some  time  pre- 
ceding the  War  much  was  brought  from  Liverpool  in  sacks  of  four  bush- 
els each.  Some  of  that  obtained  from  the  American  islands  appears  to 
have  been  of  a  very  inferior  quality.  The  Legislature  of  Massachusetts 
found  it  necessary,  in  order  to  sustain  the  character  of  the  fish  sent  from 
the  Province,  to  decree,  in  May,  1610,  that  "  fishing,  being  advantageous 
and  likely  to  be  impaired  by  using  Tortudas  Salt,  which  leaves  spots  on 
fish  by  reason  of  shells  and  trash  in  it,  that  no  fish  salted  with  Tortudas 
Salt,  and  thereby  spotted,  shall  be  accounted  merchantable  fish."  Much 
of  the  Salt  obtained  from  these  islands  was  the  product  of  spontaneous 
crystallization,  and  was  gathered  and  sold  in  its  impure  state  at  a  low 
price  by  the  inhabitants,  or  was  collected  by  American  crews  without 
other  expense.  Nor  had  the  domestic  manufacture,  at  this  date,  made 
any  progress  toward  supplying  a  better  article,  at  least  by  the  solar  me- 
thod.    Randolph,  the  Collector  of  Customs  in  1673,  reported  that  in 

(1)  Ramsay's  Hist.  S.  Carolina. 
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New  England  there  was  "  no  Allam,  nor  Copperas  nor  Salt  made  bj  their 
son." 

The  interruption  of  the  foreign  trade  by  the  War  of  Independence 
occasioned  a  distressing  scarcity  of  Salt,  and  called  into  existence  many 
small  establishments  along  onr  shores  from  Cape  Cod  to  Georgia.  In 
these  the  water  was  pumped  from  the  sea  by  hand  or  by  the  aid  of  wind- 
mills, and  was  boiled  in  large  kettles,  often  in  the  open  air,  yielding  an 
inferior  article  of  Salt,  imperfectly  purified  from  the  lime  and  other  foreign 
constituents  of  the  brine.  The  apparatus  was  ill-constructed  for  its 
purpose,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  gallons  of  water  were  required  to 
make  a  bushel  of  Salt. 

The  expense  of  labor,  time  and  fuel,  was  great,  and  the  product  crys- 
tallized in  fine  grains,  was  small  and  defective  in  quality.  About  the  year 
17T4,  or  1*775,  an  observation  similar  to  that  which  has  been  mentioned, 
of  saline  particles  left  by  the  sun  and  air  in  the  clam  shells,  lying  upon 
the  beach,  was  made  by  the  salt-boilers  at  Harwich,  on  the  Peninsula  of 
Cape  Cod,  where  one  of  the  first  essays  in  Salt-making  in  Massachusetts 
had  long  before  been  attempted.  This  hint,  led  to  some  experiments, 
and  soon  after  to  the  first  attempt,  in  this  country,  on  any  extended  scale, 
to  make  Salt  by  solar  evaporation.  Mr.  Ammiel  Weeks,  of  Harwich, 
sacceeded  in  making  a  sufficiency  for  his  own  use,  and  about  the  same 
time  the  manufacture  was  attempted  without  success  at  the  Isle  of  Shoals. 
A  year  or  two  after,  John  Sears,  a  mariner,  conceived  the  idea  of  making 
Salt  more  economically  than  by  the  boiling  process,  and  in  association 
with  Edward  Sears,  Christopher  and  Edward  Crowell,  erected  Salt-works 
on  Qui  vet  Neck,  in  the  town  of  Dennis,  in  Barnstable  County.  They 
constructed  a  vat  one  hundred  feet  in  length  and  ten  in  width,  with  a  1 
flooring  of  wliite  })inc  on  oaken  sleepers,  with  planked  sides  and  ends,  and 
a  curiously  constructed  roof.  The  "  bottom,'^  originally  all  on  the  same 
level,  was  afterward  divided  to  obtain  a  crystallizing  vat.  For  two  / 
vears,  all  the  water  was  conveved  to  the  works  in  buckets  from  the  sea 
>hore.  Toward  the  close  of  the  war,  Mr.  Sears  obtained  from  the  British 
sliij)  of  war,  Somerset,  stranded  on  the  Cape,  a  pump,  wliich  he  set  up  and  ^ 
used  until  IT'H),  wlien  he  erected  a  wind-mill  for  the  purpose.  This  mill  / 
he  is  said  to  have  constructed  in  secret,  upon  the  plan  then  in  use,  on 
account  of  the  ridicule  with  which  he  was  assailed.  The  manufactory  of 
the  inj^enious  and  enterprising  owner,  which  was  the  original  of  those  now 
penerally  in  use,  was  denominated  "John  Sear\s  Folly,"  so  often  does  the 
fancied  wisdom  of  his  cotemporaries  withhold  from  its  author,  the  full 
cTedit  or  the  henefit  of  a  sapicious  innovation. 

At  this  time  there  were  many  small  manufactories  in  that  and  other 
parts  of  Massachusetts  for  making  Salt  by  artificial  heat.     It  was  carried 
19 
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on  in  Harwich,  for  about  twenty  years,  by  Messrs.  Obed  E.  Smith  and  Job 
Chase,  and  throughout  the  Revolution.  In  Falmouth,  Barnstable,  and 
other  parts  of  the  Peninsula,  were  similar  establishments.  The  example 
of  Mr.  Sears,  however,  induced  others  to  construct  works  upon  his  plan. 
At  Broad  Point,  in  Brewster,  Mr.  Scott  Clark,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Dunster 
before  the  termination  of  the  war,  erected  works  of  that  kind  with  three 
vats.  They  had  no  pump  for  several  years,  but  were  afterward  provided 
with  a  hand-pump.  In  the  same  town,  Nathaniel  Freeman  had  Salt-works 
about  the  same  time;  and  in  1T79,  the  first  on  the  new  plan  were  built 
in  Barnstable,  by  Messrs.  Hinckly  &  Gorham. 

Salt  at  that  time  sold  for  six  dollars  per  bushel.  Its  high  price,  and 
the  proximity  to  the  fisheries,  led  many  others  into  the  manufacture  upon 
Mr.  Sears'  method ;  but  on  the  revival  of  foreign  trade,  after  the  peace,  a 
large  number  of  the  works  were  abandoned.  The  business  has  ever  since 
been  conducted  upon  the  shores  of  the  bay,  and  the  numerous  wind-mills  for 
raising  the  brine,  which  thickly  lined  the  beach  in  almost  every  town  on  the 
Peninsula,  twenty  years  ago,  gave  it  quite  a  unique  appearance.  In  IT 99, 
John  Sears  took  out  a  patent  for  a  machine  for  manufacturing  Salt,  and 
the  following  year  another  was  given  to  Hattil  Killey  for  a  «ethod  of 
covering  Salt- vats  from  the  weather  by  the  plan  adopted  on  the  Cape. 
This  contrivance,  by  which  the  roofs  of  two  vats  were  connected  by  a 
strong  beam  turning  upon  a  upright  post  in  the  centre,  enabling  them  to 
be  easily  removed  and  replaced,  was  an  essential  improvement  upon  the 
old  system  of  making  Salt  in  uncovered  boilers  or  vats.  The  Salt  made 
by  this  system  was  of  a  good  quality,  white  and  pure,  and  weighed  from 
seventy  to  seventy- five  pounds  per  bushel.  The  process  being  conducted 
by  the  use  of  three  or  four  rooms  on  difi*erent  planes  efi'ected  the  separa- 
tion of  the  various  sulphates  and  other  contaminating  impurities  of  the 
bittern,  and  was  more  economical,  by  yielding  Epsom  and  Glauber's  Salts, 
as  residual  products  of  the  operation — the  latter  being  crystallized  during 
the  winter. 

An  abortive  effort  to  make  Salt  by  the  sun  was  made  by  General  Pal- 
mer, on  the  Marshes  in  Boston  Neck,  about  this  time.  The  manufacture 
of  Salt  was  also  carried  on,  in  small  establishments,  in  many  places  along 
the  shores  of  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  the  more  southern  States,  dur- 
ing the  Revolution.  A  number  of  those  in  New  Jersey  were  burned  or 
demolished  by  the  British  troops  during  the  war.  Several  Salt-works  on 
the  south  side  of  Squam  Inlet,  in  Monmouth  County,  were  thus  destroyed 
in  17 78.  A  large  Salt-making  establishment  was  owned  by  a  Dr.  Harris, 
near  Townsend's  Sound,  in  Cape  May  County,  which  was  threatened 
with  a  like  fate,  because  the  proprietor  was  in  the  habit  of  selling  gun- 
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powderJ  The  manufactare  being  carried  on  near  the  seashore  was  more 
exposed  to  hostile  attacks  than  operations  conducted  in  the  interior.  So 
insecure  were  the  owners  of  such  works  that,  in  September,  177 Y,  David 
Forman  and  partners  memorialized  Congress  for  a  guard  of  one  hundred 
men  to  protect  a  Salt-works  they  proposed  erecting.  The  extreme 
scarcity  of  this  article  induced  the  Continental  Congress,  on  June  3d,  of 
the  same  year,  to  appoint  a  committee  of  three  to  devise  ways  and  means 
of  supplying  the  United  States  with  Salt ;  and,  ten  days  after,  acting 
upon  their  report,  passed  a  resolution  advising  the  several  States  to  offer 
such  liberal  encouragement  to  persons  importing  Salt  for  the  use  of  the 
said  State,  as  should  be  effectual.  Each  State  was  also  recommended  to 
employ,  at  the  public  charge,  one  or  more  vessels  to  import  Salt  for  its  own 
immediate  use.  The  agents  of  the  United  States  in  Europe  and  the  West 
Indies  were  to  be  directed  by  the  Secret  Committee  to  effect  the  impor- 
tation of  Salt  in  all  vessels  bound  to  America  on  account  of  the  United 
States ;  all  masters  of  vessels  taking  in  cargoes  for  America  on  account  of 
the  United  States,  were  to  be  instructed,  if  possible,  to  ballast  with  Salt ; 
and  the  several  States  were  recommended  to  erect,  and  encourage  in  the 
most  liberal  and  effectual  manner,  proper  works  for  the  making  of  Salt.* 

But  the  scarcity  and  high  cost  of  Salt,  produced  in  the  Atlantic  towns 
by  the  suspension  of  foreign  trade ;  by  the  absorption  of  labor  into  the 
army ;  and  the  insecurity  of  capital  invested  in  such  works,  was  rendered 
the  normal  condition  of  the  frontier  settlements,  by  the  imperfect  means 
of  coinniuiiiciition  between  them  and  the  seaports.  After  the  termination 
of  the  old  French  war,  in  17 G3,  emigration  took  np  its  march  toward  the 
fertile  regions  of  the  West,  and,  in  different  directions  from  the  principal 


(1)  The  following  is  rclatvd  in  Thatcher'a  the  aids  gave  the  order,  and   the  next  day 

Military  Journal,  l.»t  Jannary.  17>0.  during  hit*  Kxoellcnry's  table  was  amply  provided, 

the  cantonment  at  M<»rri>towii,  New  Jersey,  Mrs.  Thompson  was  sent  for,  and  told  that 

the  darkejtt  period  of  the  r»inflict,  when  the  she  had  done  very  wrong  to  expend  her  own 

army  seldom  had   ^ix  da^*'   pr^vi^ion8   on  money,  for  it  was  not  known  when  she  could 

hand,  and  the  Continental  money  was  so  de-  he  repaid:  "I  owe  you,"   said  his  Kxccl- 

j.reeiated  that  ••  four  month."' pay  (»f  a  pri-  leucy,    "loo  much    already,   to  permit  the 

Tate  would  not  [trocure  for  hi."  family  a  hin-  debt   to  be  increased,  and   our   situation   if 

gle  bushel  of  wheat."     "  We  have  nothing  not,  at  this  moment,  such  as  to  induce  very 

but  the    rati(»n»    to   cook,    ^i^,"    said    Mrs.  strong  hopes."     "  Dear  sir,"  said  the  good 

Thf'mpj-on,  a  very  worthy  Iri(*h  woman  an(i  old  lady,  "it  i;*  always  darkest  just  before 

h"U«»ki-ep<-r,       to       (iontTul      Wa-hin;;ton.  daylight  ;  and  I  hope  your  Kxcellency  will 

*•  Wril,  Mr«.  Thi'mftxon.  yuu  nnmt  then  co(»k  fi.rgive  me  for  bartering  the  salt   for  other 

the  raii-'tiii,  for  I  have  not  a  farthing  to  give  necessaries   which  are  now  on   the  table." 

vvu."     *•  If  you   plra'^e,   sir,  let  one   of  the  Salt  waa   eight  dcdlars   a  bushel,  and   could 

gentlemen  give  me  an  order  f'-r  hix  bii-hels  always  be  exchanged  with  the  country-i»eo- 

of.alt."   "  >i\  l.u-helx  of  ^ult  I     r.rwliat?"  pie   for    article*    of  provisions.— /?ari»er    ^ 

*•  To  preserve  the  fresh  beef,  sir."     One  of  HoKt't  Jlitt.  Coll.  of  JV.  J, 
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centres  of  popnlatioD,  pashed  across  the  Alleghanies  to  the  basin  of  the 
Ohio  and  the  great  lakes.  Lands  were  appropriated  and  laid  under  cul- 
tivation,  and  population  augmented  with  unexampled  rapidity.  But  for 
more  than  twenty-five  years,  during  which  they  renewed  the  scenes  of  pri- 
vation and  suffering,  through  which  the  first  colonizers  had  won  a  foot- 
hold, communication  with  the  older  settlements  was  most  tedious  and 
perilous.  By  one  or  other  of  the  two  principal  routes  through  Pennsyl- 
vania, by  Lancaster  and  Chambersburg,  or  through  Virginia,  by  way  of 
Winchester,  and  Hagerstown,  and  Cumberland,  the  settlements  beyond 
the  mountains  were  reached.  From  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  or  those 
intermediate  places,  all  the  Salt,  iron,  sugar,  and  other  necessaries,  were 
"  packed"  by  rough  and  precipitous  pathways,  at  an  expense  of  three 
dollars  per  hundred-weight,  and  much  risk,  to  their  destination  beyond 
the  mountains.' '  The  furs,  ginseng,  and  other  returns,  were  transmitted 
in  the  same  expensive  way.  Ten  or  twelve  horses,  tied  one  to  another  in 
single  file,  carrying  each  about  two  hundred  pounds'  weight  slung  on 
pack-saddles,  traveled  the  tedious  route  in  charge  of  a  single  driver,  and 
several  companies  of  these,  combined  for  mutual  protection,  made  up  a 
caravan  with  merchandise  for  the  western  posts.  The  first  wagon  load 
of  goods  is  said  to  have  crossed  the  southern  route,  through  Virginia,  to 
Brownsville,  Pennsylvania,  in  1789.  With  four  horses,  the  wagoner  took 
twenty  hundred-weight,  and  made  the  trip  from  Hagerstown  and  back, 
about  one  hundred  and  forty  miles,  in  a  little  less  than  a  month,  receiving 
three  dollars  per  hundred,  freight.  Under  the  packing  system,  a  horse 
could  take  but  two  bushels  of  alum  salt  weighing  eighty-four  pounds  per 
bushel,  and  the  price,  in  consequence,  was  usually,  at  an  early  period,  a  cow 
and  calf  per  bushel.  The  salt  was  measured  into  the  bushel  by  the  hand, 
as  lightly  as  possible,  and  a  heavy  footstep  was  not  allowed  upon  the  floor 
during  the  operation.  Being  one  of  the  great  essentials  of  life.  Salt 
could  not  be  dispensed  with,  however  difficult  to  obtain.  But  although, 
in  numerous  places,  saline  fountains  gushing  from  the  hidden  reservoirs 
of  that  substance,  early  attracted  notice  in  the  western  valleys,  and  the 
wild  deer  resorted  to  their  favorite  "  licks,"  to  taste  the  grateful  brine, 
skill,  capital  or  enterprise  was  wanting  to  turn  the  discovery  to  account. 
A  Salt-works  is  said  to  have  been  erected  somewhere  on  Big  Beaver 
River,  about  the  year  1784,  by  an  association  of  Pittsburg  and  Philadel- 
phia merchants.  But  many  years  elapsed  before  a  cheaper  source  for 
their  supplies  was  found  in  the  product  of  the  Onondaga  springs,  and 
still  longer  before  a  nearer  provision  was  made  by  boring  the  alluvium 
of  the  adjacent  valleys  of  the  Kiskimiuctas,  Alleghany  and  Kanawha 
rivers. 

The  manufacture  of  Salt  was  commenced  at  the  Onondaga  Salines 
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aboat  the  year  178Y,  when  about  ten  bushels  were  ma*de  in  a  day.     In 
that  or  the  following  year,  the  lands  of  that  part  of  the  State  were 

Beginning 

of  Onondaga  Ceded  to  New  York  by  the  Oneida  Indians,  and  the  portions  in- 
cluding the  Salt-fountains  were  reserved  by  the  State.  The  boiling 
process  was  first  employed  in  the  manufacture  near  the  present  city  of 
Syracuse,  and  much  the  larger  proportion  of  the  Salt  since  made  there  has 
been  produced  in  the  same  way.  Coarse  or  solar  Salt,  of  better  quality 
than  the  fine  salt  made  by  boiling,  is  also  manufactured  there  to  a  less 
extent,  in  long,  shallow  vats,  upon  the  plan  early  adopted  at  Cape  Cod, 
and  around  New  Bedford,  in  Massachusetts.  In  1T97  the  State  first 
legislated  upon  the  subject  of  Salt-works.  It  now  opens  and  keeps  in 
repair  all  the  wells,  builds  and  keeps  in  repair  the  pump-houses,  reser- 
voirs, and  distributing  aqueducts,  by  which  it  is  conveyed  to  the  lessees, 
who  pay  a  duty  of  one  cent  per  bushel  of  fifty-six  pounds,  and  a  nominal 
rent  for  the  land.  The  duty  was  formerly  twelve  cents  per  bushel.  The 
manufacture  at  once  proved  an  ijnmense  benefit  to  the  whole  western  coun- 
try, and  the  extent  of  territory  to  be  supplied,  including  Canada,  with  the 
extensive  water  communication  of  the  region,  soon  caused  the  saliferons 
marshes  to  be  pierced  in  different  directions,  and  an  active  business  to  be 
carried  on  in  the  production  and  distribution  of  Salt.  In  1Y91,  Salt 
from  Onondaga  could  be  purchased  at  the  distance  of  sixty  miles  westward 
for  half  a  dollar,  where,  a  few  years  before,  it  had  cost  many  dollars.  The 
product  of  the  springs  in  1797,  when  lots  were  first  leased  by  the 
State,  was  25,474  bushels.  In  1858,  it  was  7,033,219  bushels,  produced 
at  an  avcraire  cost,  wc  believe,  of  G  cents  per  bushel.  The  yield  of  the 
various  wills  is  a  buslicl  of  salt  for  every  30  to  50  gallons  of  brine  evapo- 
rated— that  of  sea  water  being  a  bushel  for  about  300  to  350  gallons. 

The  fullowiiif^  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  access  was  opened 
up  to  these  salt  regions  from  other  portions  of  the  West,  and  a  new  mar- 
ket furnished  for  tlie  article,  is  from  a  communication  by  Judge  Wilkins 
to  the  American  Pioneer.  It  is  a  consj)icuou3  example  of  early  and 
sagacious  enterprise,  and  of  the  benefits  of  improved  means  of  transpor- 
tation throughout  an  extended  territory,  which  has  done  so  much  for  the 
country. 

"  Ainoni:  r.tlwrs  whose  attontion  was  drawn  to  the  now  fiold  of  entorprise 
op<'ii»*-l  on  ilif  Lakes,  after  Wayne'n  tr^Mty,  was  General  James*  O'Hara,  a  dis- 
tiiu'iii^hrd  citizen  of  ^ittsl^ur^.  He  entered  into  a  contract  witli  tlie  Government 
to  Mij-I'!/  (>sw«'i:<»  witli  provisions,  whieli  eouM  th«»n  be  furnished  from  Pittb- 
hur-  (  li.-.'iiMT  than  from  the  settleni«*ntrt  on  the  Muliawk.  (Jeneral  O'Hara  was 
.1  far->:^'lit«'<l  cjiKulator  ;  he  liad  obtained  correct  information  as  to  the  manu- 
factur**  of  Salt  at  Salina,  and  in  his  contract  for  provisionini;^  tlie  garrison,  he 
had  in  view  the  bupply^ing  of  the  Western  Country  with  Salt  from  Onondaga. 
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This  was  a  project  ih&t  few  men  would  have  tlionght  of,  and  fewer  undertaken. 
The  means  of  transportation  had  to  be  created  over  the  whole  line ;  boats  and 
teams  had  to  be  provided  to  get  the  Salt  from  the  works  to  Oswego  ;  a  vessel 
bnilt  to  transport  it  to  the  landing  below  the  falls  ;  wagons  procured  to  carry- 
it  to  Schlosser  ;  there  boats  constructed  to  carry  it  to  Black  Rock.  There  an- 
other vessel  was  required  to  transport  it  to  Erie.  The  road  to  the  head  of 
French  Creek  had  to  be  improved,  and  the  Salt  carried  in  wagons  across  the 
portage  ;  and,  finally,  boats  provided  to  float  it  to  Pittsburg.  It  required  no 
ordinary  sagacity  and  perseverance  to  give  success  to  this  speculation.  Gene- 
ral O'Hara,  however,  could  execute  as  well  as  plan.  He  packed  his  provisions 
In  barrels  suitable  for  Salt.  These  were  reserved  in  his  contract.  Arrange- 
ments were  made  with  the  manufacturers,  and  the  necessary  advances  paid  to 
secure  a  supply  of  Salt.  Two  vessels  were  built,  one  on  Lake  Erie  and  one 
on  Lake  Ontario,  and  the  means  of  transportation  in  all  the  various  sections 
of  the  line  were  secured.  The  plan  fully  succeeded,  and  Salt,  of  a  pretty  fair 
quality,  delivered  at  Pittsburg,  and  sold  at  four  dollars  per  bushel, — just  half 
the  price  of  the  Salt  obtained  by  packing  across  the  mountains.  The  vocation 
of  the  packers  was  gone.  The  trade  opened  by  this  man,  whose  success  was  equal 
to  his  merits,  and  who  led  the  way  in  every  great  enterprise  of  the  day,  was 
extensively  prosecuted  by  others.  A  large  amount  of  capital  was  invested  in 
Salt ;  trade  and  the  means  of  transportation  so  greatly  increased,  that  in  a 
few  years  the  Pittsburg  market  was  supplied  with  Onondaga  Salt,  at  twelve 
dollars  per  barrel  of  five  bushels.'' 

This  enterprise  commenced  in  1796,  and  the  chief  supply  of  Salt  for 
the  country  west  of  the  mountains  was  obtained  in  the  same  way  until 
about  the  year  1810,  when  the  Kanawha  Salt  began  to  compete  with  that 
from  New  York,  which  was  wholly  cut  off  by  the  war  of  1812.  In  that 
year,  or  the  following,  William  Johnston  succeeded  in  reaching  a  strong 
body  of  salt  water,  at  the  depth  of  two  hundred  feet,  by  boring  near  the 
Kiskiminetas,  or  Conemaugh,  a  navigable  branch  of  the  Alleghany.  Salt- 
boiling  immediately  commenced,  and  has  since  extended  until  Pittsburg 
has  become  the  centre  of  a  large  Salt-trade.  About  the  same  time,  other 
perforations  were  made,  and  saline  springs  were  discovered  communicating 
with  the  great  reservoirs  that  underlie  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  and  its  tribu- 
taries, and  Salt  was  produced  for  the  supply  of  the  lower  Ohio  and  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  North-west.  In  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  on  the  Illi- 
nois and  Wabash,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Mississippi,  Salt  was  made 
and  sold  at  moderate  prices  before  the  close  of  the  last  century.  The 
Wabash  Salines — which  produced,  in  1809,  one  hundred  and  thirty  thou- 
sand bushels — had  been  used  in  the  manfacture  of  Salt  for  more  than  half 
a  century,  by  the  French  and  Indians,  before  those  of  New  York  were 
employed  by  Europeans.  The  United  States  Salines,  thirty  miles  below 
the  Wabash,  were  in  operation  in  1812,  and  many  smaller  works  near  the 
same  time.     So  active  was  the  competition  that,  in  the  West,  the  price, 
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in  the  last  war,  averaged  only  eighty-seven  and  a  half  cents,  while  it  was 
five  or  six  dollars  on  the  seaboard. 

The  manufacture  has  received  many  improvements,  and  its  extent  and 
economy  have  been  much  promoted  by  the  progress  in  collateral  branches, 
as  the  manufacture  of  soda- ash,  and  other  articles  used  in  agriculture  and 
the  arts,  and  has  more  than  kept  pace  with  the  progress  in  popula- 
tion, but  still  falls  far  short  of  an  adequate  supply  for  the  country,  and  of 
the  maximum  profit  attainable  in  the  business.'  ^The  first  Congress,  for 
the  encouragement  of  this  industry,  and  for  purposes  of  revenue,  laid  a 
duty,  in  1789,  of  six  cents  per  bushel  on  imported  Salt,  which  was 
increased  to  twelve  cents  in  the  following  year,  and,  in  1791,  to  twenty 
cents.  It  was  made  free  of  duty  in  1807.  The  imports  of  Salt,  in  1790, 
amounted  to  2,337,920  bushels.  ' 


(1)  Id  September,  1794,  James  Fennel 
took  out  a  patent,  the  first  in  this  branch, 
for  a  new  mode  of  making  Salt,  whioh  we 
beliere  be  afterward  unsuccessfully  attempt- 
ed to  put  into  practice.  In  1798,  he  pub- 
lished, in  Philadelphia,  a  treatise  descriptive 
of  **  the  principles  and  plan  of  proposed  es- 
tablishments of  Salt-works,  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  the  United  States  with  home- 
made Salt."  This  eccentric  character,  who 
was,  bj  turns,  a  student  of  law,  an  actor,  a 
writer  of  plays  and  other  work!<,  a  preacher, 
manufacturer,    and    spendthrift,    wus   from 


London,  and  was  probably  a  descendant  of 
Fennel,  a  plate  of  whose  Salt-works  was 
given  in  the  Theatrum  Macbinarum  Uni- 
versale, published  in  Amsterdam  in  1734. 
He  once  figured  extensively  in  Edinburg  and 
Paris,  and  also  in  Philadelphia,  where  ho 
still  bas  descendants.  He  published  an 
apology  for  his  life,  in  two  rolnmef.  In 
addition  to  those  of  Sears  A  Killey,  before 
mentioned,  one  or  two  other  patents  were 
given  before  the  close  of  the  century,  includ- 
ing  one  to  John  Xuzro,  in  1797,  **  for  making 
alkali  fri>m  murine  Salt  and  kolp." 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

OF  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  OLOTH  AND  MATERIALS  FOB  OLOTHING. 

During  the  twenty  years  which  followed  the  settlement  of  Plymouth, 
and  the  ten  years  sacceeding  the  more  vigoroas  beginning  around  Boston 
Harbor,  the  increase  of  population  and  t|e  formation  of  new  settlements 
had  proceeded  with  wonderful  rapidity.  The  same  spirit  of  religious 
persecution  that  drove  the  first  emigrants  beyond  the  reach  of  intolerance 
continued  to  operate.  Numbers  of  ships  were  yearly  fitted  out  in  the 
ports  of  England,  freighted  with  the  families  and  effects  of  Puritan  uon- 
conformists,  and  steered  in  the  wake  of  the  May-flower  and  the  Arabella, 
for  the  shores  of  New  England. 

New  patents  were  obtained  and  colonies  were  planted  in  other  parts  of 
the  country,  and  were  quickly  reinforced  by  fresh  arrivals  from  abroad. 
Not  less  than  four  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  families  and  twenty-one 
thousand  two  hundred  souls  had  already  arrived  in  New  England.  These 
had  employed  in  their  transportation  nearly  two  hundred  ships,  and  the 
whole  cost  of  the  conveyance  of  themselves,  their  goods,  and  live  stock 
fell  little  short  of  one  million  of  dollars.  As  lands  were  desired  by  all, 
settlements  were  speedily  formed  at  the  most  inviting  points.  The  Puri- 
tan Fathers,  unfortunately  practiced,  in  turn,  the  religious  coercion  from 
which  they  had  fled,  and  thus  drove  numbers  from  their  midst,  to  make 
settlements  in  places  remote  from  the  arm  of  power.  Towns  and  villages 
were  in  this  way  multipled  over  an  extended  surface  of  territory.  A  pro- 
fitable trade  ii  furs  had  been  carried  on  with  the  Indians.  The  manufac- 
ture of  ships  and  of  lumber,  the  production  of  grain,  and  some  foreign 
trade,  had  secured  a  good  measure  of  prosperity.  The  reports  of  their 
brightening  prospects  were  not  lost  upon  the  multitudes  in  England 
who  watched  with  interest  the  fate  of  their  friends  in  America,  and 
longed  for  the  civil  and  religious  freedom  there  enjoyed.  The  constant 
departure  of  useful  and  influential  citizens,  and  the  evasion  of  royal  autho- 
rity by  emigration,  led  to  one  or  two  ineffectual  attempts  on  the  part  of 
the  King  to  stop  the  transportation  of  passengers  to  New  England,  This 
end  was,  however,  brought  about  in  quite  a  different  way.  It  has  beeu  frc- 
(296) 
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qnently  asserted  that  Oliver  Cromwell  and  John  Hampden  bad  embarked 
for  the  new  world  in  a  ship  whose  sailing  was  prohibited  in  163Y.  Their 
subsequent  efforts,  however,  led  to  the  subversion  of  the  misused  power 
of  the  King,  and  secured  that  liberty  at  home  which  so  many  had  been 
compelled  to  seek  beyond  the  seas.  On  the  assembling  of  the  Long  Par- 
liament, in  1640,  persecution  ceased,  and  many  who  had  prepared  to  emi- 
grate, found  the  occasion  removed,  and  their  prospects  more  inviting  at 
home.  Either  from  this  cause,  or,  as  Chalmers  supposes,  from  the  effects 
of  an  ordinance  passed  in  1637,  "which  enacted  with  signal  folly,  'that 
none  shall  entertain  any  stranger  who  should  arrive  with  an  intent  to  re- 
side, or  shall  allow  the  use  of  any  habitation  without  liberty  from  the 
Standing  CounciV  but  probably  from  the  two  causes  combined, 
emigration  now  entirely  ceased.  The  tide  even  set  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion, and,  for  twenty  years  after,  the  emigration  to  America  did  not  more 
than  equal  the  numbers  who  returned  to  enjoy  their  estates  and  former 
privileges  in  England.  This  arrest  of  the  influx  of  population  had  an 
important  influence  on  the  future  welfare  of  the  Colonies. 

During  this  time,  the  French  had  been  gradually  extending  their  settle- 
ments on  the  north  and  east,  and  the  Dutch,  on  the  west,  were  menacing 
the  plantations  on  the  Connecticut  river.  The  Indians,  moreover,  whose 
friendship  had  never  been  reliable,  exhibited  symptoms  of  a  general  con- 
spiracy to  exterminate  the  entire  English  population.  In  view  of  these 
circumstances,  and  the  small  accession  of  strength  to  be  looked  for  from 
abroad  during  the  civil  war,  and  the  general  insecurity  arising  out  of  the 
dispersed  situation  of  the  towns,  the  four  principal  Colonies — Massachu- 
setts, riymoulh,  Connecticut,  and  New  Haven — in  1643  entered  into 
articles  of  confederation  for  mutual  aid  and  protection,  under  the  name  of 
TuE  United  Colonies  of  New  England.  This  league,  which  had 
been  proposed  several  years  before,  marks  an  important  epoch  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Colonics,  and  has  been  regarded  as  an  early  step  toward  their 
ultimate  independence. 

But  other  consecjuenccs  grew  out  of  the  check  given  to  the  tide  of  emi- 
gration, which  had  a  favorable  effect  upon  the  industry  of  the  Colonists, 
and  contributed  to  lessen  their  dependence  upon  the  parent  country.  The 
New  England  people  had  now  arrived  at  a  prosperous  condition,  through 
iccrediblo  hardships  surmounted  in  the  beginning.  They  had  been 
harassed  by  the  Indians,  had  encountered  famine,  and  had  been  nearly 
decimated  by  disease.  But  their  energy  had  conquered  the  greatest  difli- 
culiics,  and  they  were  now  enjoying,  in  some  measure,  the  fruits  of  their 
indnstry.  Tliis  consisted  principally  in  agriculture  ;  and  the  fisheries  and 
the  rearing  of  cattle  was  an  important  branch  of  their  husbaudry.  Live 
itock  were  even  exported  to  the  West  Indies,  with  which  trade  had 
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already  opened,  and  was  fostered  by  their  enterprise  in  ship-building. 
While  emigration  continued  active,  cattle  were  wanted  for  stocking  new 
farms,  and  rearing  them  was  a  source  of  much  profit.  It  is  stated,  by 
Governor  Hutchinson,  that,  as  early  as  1632,  '*no  man  now  thought  he  could 
live  except  he  had  cattle,  and  a  great  deal  of  ground  to  keep  them ;  all 
striving  to  increase  their  stocks."  About  the  same  time,  we  are  told,  a 
quart  of  milk  could  be  bought  for  a  penny.  He  afterward  informs  us  that 
cows  rose  to  the  price  of  twenty,  twenty-five,  and  even  twenty-eight 
pounds,  cow-calves  to  ten  pounds,  and  milk-goats  to  three  and  four 
pounds  each.  At  these  rates  they  continued  for  several  years,  which  ena- 
bled many  of  the  old  planters  to  grow  rich.  For  some  reason  or  other, 
cattle,  at  the  same  time,  bore  an  unusually  high  price  among  the  Dutch,  in 
New  Netherlands,  and  both  there  and  in  New  England,  other  products  were 
correspondingly  dear,  A  fall  in  the  price  of  stock  had  been  feared  for 
some  time ;  but  it  came  more  suddenly  and  with  worse  effects  than  had 
been  anticipated.  It  was  "  greatly  to  y*  damage  of  many,  and  y"  undo  wing 
of  some."  The  stoppage  of  emigration  caused  an  immediate  decline  in 
the  price  of  cattle — which  had  become  extremely  numerous — to  less  than 
half  their  former  prices,  and  as  suddenly  cut  off  a  principal  source  of 
emolument. 

The  diminished  intercourse  with  England  which  at  the  same  time  en- 
sued, caused  the  greatest  difficulty  and  uncertainty  in  the' supply  of  cloth- 
ing and  other  necessaries  for  which  they  were  wholly  dependent  upon  that 
country.  Through  impaired  means  of  purchase,  and  an  interrupted  sup- 
ply of  clothing  for  the  twenty  to  thirty  thousand  people  who  inhabited 
New  England,  the  attention  of  the  Colonists  was  turned  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  their  own  linen  and  woolen  cloth.  To  this  determination  they 
were  also  strongly  urged  by  the  opportunity  which  their  traffic  afforded 
of  obtaining  a  cheap  supply  of  cotton  from  Barbadoes.  The  manner  in 
which  "  necessity  at  first  introduced  what  their  jurisprudence  afterward 
cultivated,"  is  thus  narrated  by  Hubbard  : — 

*'  Now,  the  country  of  New  England  was  to  seek  a  way  to  provide  themselves 
with  clothing,  which  they  could  not  obtain  by  selling  cattle,  as  before,  which 
now  were  fallen  from  that  huge  price  forementioned,  first  to  £14  sterling  and 
JCIO  sterling  a  head  ;  and  presently  after — at  least  within  the  year — to  £5 
sterling  a  piece  ;  nor  was  there,  at  that  rate,  a  ready  vent  for  them  neither. 
Thus  the  flood  which  brought  in  much  wealth  to  many  persons,  the  contrary 
ebb  carried  all  away  out  of  their  reach.  To  help  them  in  this,  their  exigent,  be- 
sides the  industry  that  the  present  necessity  put  particular  persons  upon,  for 
the  necessary  supply  of  themselves  and  their  families,  the  General  Court  made 
order  for  the  manufacture  of  woolen  and  linen  Cloth,  which,  with  God's  bless- 
ing upon  man's  endeavour,  in  a  little  time  stopped  this  gap  in  part,  and,  soon 
after,  another  door  was  opened  by  way  of  traffic,  first  to  the  West  Indies  and 
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Wine  Islands,  whereby,  among  other  goods,  mnch  cotton  wool  was  brought  into 
the  conntrj  from  the  Indies,  which  the  inhabitants  learning  to  spin,  and  breed- 
ing of  sheep,  and  saving  of  hemp  and  flax,  thej  soon  found  oat  a  way  to  sup- 
ply themselves  of  (cotton)  linen  and  woolen  cloth." 

From  that  day  to  the  present,  throaghoat  this  coantrj  and  British 
America/ it  has  been  the  castom,  in  the  farm-hoases  and  raral  districts, 
for  the  people  to  mannfactare  a  portion  of  their  coarser  clothing,  and,  at 
some  periods  and  in  some  places,  nearly  the  whole  of  their  apparel  and 
household  linen  in  their  families,  from  cotton,  flax,  or  wool,  either  sepa- 
rately or  combined,  according  to  the  taste  or  wants  of  the  family. 

The  earliest  order  of  the  Court  which  we  find  on  the  sobjebt,  was  made 

by  the  Massachusetts  Assembly,  on  May  13th,  1640,  when  the  matter  was 

taken  up  in  a  determined  spirit.     It  appears  to  have  had  refer- 

or  couon     euco  ouIt  to  the  manufacture  of  linen  and  cotton  cloth,  or  the 

Oath. 

product  of  those  materials  combined. 

"The  Court,"  they  say,  "  taking  into  serious  consideration  the  absolute 
necessity  for  the  raising  of  the  manufacture  of  linen  cloth,  doth  declare 
that  it  is  the  intent  of  this  Court  that  there  shall  be  an  order  settled  about 
it,  and  therefore  doth  require  the  magistrates  and  deputies  of  the  several 
lowns  to  acquaint  the  townsmen  therewith,  and  to  make  enquiry  what  seed 
is  in  every  town,  what  men  and  women  are  skilful  in  the  braking,  spin- 
ning, weaving,  what  means  for  the  providing  of  wheels  ;  and  to  consider 
with  those  skilful  in  that  manufacture,  and  what  course  may  be  taken  for 
teaching  the  boys  and  girls  in  all  towns  the  spinning  of  the  yam,  and  to  re- 
turn to  the  next  Court  their  several  and  joint  advice  about  this  thing. — 
The  like  consideration  would  be  had  for  the  spinning  and  weaving  of 
cotUni  xrofjl.'''" 

The  description  of  Cloth,  for  the  manufacture  of  which  this  action  of 
the  Court  was  designed  to  prepare  the  way,  was,  as  will  presently  appear, 
the  kind  which  then  formed  the  principal  apparel  of  the  English  people, 
a  mixture  of  linen  and  cotton,  under  the  name  of  fustians,  dimities,  etc. 
On  the  seventh  of  October,  in  the  same  year,  an  order,  previously  made, 
offering  a  bounty  of  three  pence  on  every  shilling's-worth  of  linen,  woolen, 
and  cutton  Cloth,  "according  to  its  valewation  for  the  incuragment  of  the 
the  manifocturc,"  was  declared  to  apply  only  to  Cloth  made  in  that  juris- 
diction, and  of  yarn  spun  there  from  materials  raised  within  the  same, 
**or  else  of  cotton."  This  was  to  continue  for  three  years.  The  order 
wa-*,  however,  repcaknl  on  the  2d  June  following,  "  because  too  burthen- 
some  to  the  country."  But,  previous  to  its  re|)eal,  there  was  granted, 
April  29,  1641,  to  Goodman  Nutt,  Martin  Vaderwood,  John  Whitney, 

(1)  Recordf,  i.  p.  29 ». 
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Henry  Kimball,  and  John  Witheridge,  allowance  for  eighty-three  and 
one-half  yards  "valewed"  at  I2d.  per  yard.*  This  appears  to  have  been 
the  first  sample  of  Cloth  made  in  the  country  of  which  there  is  any  men- 
tion.    It  was  probably  a  coarse  description  of  linen. 

On  the  8th  February,  1640j  nearly  three  months  before  the  above 
award,  and  about  nine  months  after  the  Court  of  Massachusetts  had  first 
moved  in  the  matter,  the  General  Court  of  Connecticut  turned  its  attention 
to  the  same  subject.^  It  ordained  that  skins  should  be  preserved,  attaching 
a  penalty  to  the  neglect  of  it ;  and  hemp  and  flax  were  ordered  to  be  sown 
by  each  family,  to  preserve  seed, "  that  we  might  in  time  have  supply  of 
Lynen  Cloath  amongst  ourselves."  Another  order  of  the  same  date — at 
which  time  the  Colony  of  Connecticut  consisted  of  the  three  towns  of 
Hartford,  Wethersfield,  and  Windsor,  and  the  New  Haven  Colony  of  the 
lilte  number  of  towns — provides,  also,  for  the  introduction  of  cotton  for 
the  manufacture  of  clothing.  **  Whereas  it  is  thought  necessary  for  the 
comfortable  support  of  these  plantations,  that  a  trade  in  coUen  wooll  be 
sett  uppon  and  attempted,  and  for  the  furthering  thereof  it  hath  pleased  the 
Governor  that  now  is  (Edward  Hopkins,  Esq.)  to  undertake  the  finishing 
and  setting  forth  a  vessel  with  convenient  speed  to  those  parts  where  the 
said  comodity  is  to  be  had,  if  it  be  phesable,  etc."  The  plantations  were 
ordered  on  his  return,  to  take  each  its  proportion  of  the  cotton,  to  be 
paid  for  in  English  corn  and  pipe-staves ;  and  for  the  better  preserva- 
tion of  timber  for  pipe-staves,  as  an  article  of  exchange  for  cotton, 
it  was  ordered  that  no  timber  should  be  felled  outside  the  plantations 
without  licence  from  the  Court,  nor  any  pipe-staves  sold  out  of  the 
river  without  permission.  To  maintain  their  marketable  quality,  no  pipe- 
staves  were  to  be  exported  until  they  had  been  inspected.  These  ordi- 
nances show  that  some  importance  was  thus  early  attached  to  the  pro- 
viding of  cotton  for  the  use  of  the  Colony.  Over  eighteen  months  appear 
to  have  elapsed  before  a  supply  of  cotton  was  received.  It  was  agreed, 
on  the  eighth  of  September,  1G42,  that  the  towns  should  take  of  Mr. 
Hopkins^  cotton  wool  in  the  following  proportions  : — Windsor,  ninety 
pounds'  worth :  Wethersfield,  one  hundred  and  ten  pounds'  worth,  and 
Hartford,  two  hundred  pounds'  worth,  with  liberty  "  to  proportion  it  if 
the  first  two  within  a  month  desire  it."  In  June,  1644,  two  inspectors 
of  linen  and  woolen  yarn  were  appointed,  in  each  town  in  Connecticut, 

(1)  Records,  i.  p.  316.  chusetts  Court  by  three  months,  whereas  it 

(2)  Colonial  Records  of  Conn.,  i.  p.  61. —  really  took  place  several  months  aftorj^and 
This  order  is  entered  February  8,  1640,  and  in  the  following  year,  as  will  be  apparent 
thus,  according  to  the  new  mode  of  reckon-  by  remembering  that  the  legal  year  then 
ing  time,  antedates  the  order  of  the  Massa-  began  on  the  25th  March. 
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with  power  to  judge  and  determine  the  rate  or  price  the  weavers  should 
receive,  by  the  yard,  for  yarn.  Weavers  were,  at  the  same  time,  em- 
powered to  retain  their  work  until  they  received  pay  for  it.  * 

The  spinning-wheel  ai^d  the  loom  thus  appear  to  have  been  already 
domesticated  in  two  of  the  future  States,  and  were  fostered  by  the  care  of 
the  rulers. 

AlthoQgh  a  tolerably  regular  communication  was  kept  up  between  the 
parent  country  and  its  dependencies,  the  state  of  navigation  at  that  time 
sometimes  caused  disappointment  in  the  arrival  of  supplies.  In  a  climate 
so  rigorous  as  that  of  New  England,  any  protracted  delay  of  the  usual 
consignments  of  materials  or  clothing  would  be  severely  felt.  All  the 
miseries  of  such  a  situation  had  been  already  experienced  by  the  old 
Colony  of  Plymouth.  From  their  first  landing,  sick  and  destitute,  in 
December,  1620,  to  midsummer  of  1623,  owing  to  the  non-arrival  of  sup- 
plies which  were  captured  by  the  French,  the  burning  of  their  common 
store-house,  and  the  failure  of  their  crops,  the  Pilgrims  were  left  in  almost 
utter  destitution  both  of  food  and  clothing.  Their  only  food  during 
much  of  the  time  were  the  scanty  gleanings  of  the  forest  and  the  sea 
shore,  and  their  small  supply  of  clothing  was  exhausted.  The  meeting 
with  their  wives,  children,  and  other  friends  who,  on  their  arrival,  found 
them  in  this  condition,  was  a  painful  one.  ''It  is  impossible  to  describe 
that  strange  composition  of  chagrin,  sorrow,  sympathy  and  joy  which,  at 
this  meeting,  presented  themselves  in  the  most  lively  colors.  The  first 
planters  had  received  no  supplies  of  clothing  since  their  arrival,  they  were, 
therefore,  not  only  pale  with  famine,  but  they  were  miserably  clothed. 
When  the  passengers  carae  on  shore  and  saw  their  extreme  poverty,  they 
were  filled  with  sadness  and  dismay.  Some  burst  into  tears,  and  passion- 
ately wished  themselves  again  in  their  native  country.  In  the  poverty  and 
distress  of  this  poor  people,  they  imagined  they  foresaw  their  own  future 
miseries."  There  were  those  among  the  settlers  of  Plymouth,  from  the 
first,  who  were  acquainted  with  the  arts  of  the  clothier ;  but  the  materials, 
and  the  opportunity  for  their  exercise,  were  altogether  wanting.  Neitlier 
sheep  nor  neats  cattle  had  been  then  introduced,  and  their  knowledge  of 
the  Cloth-manufacture,  which  some  of  them  obtained  in  Holland,  was  ex- 
changed, as  in  the  case  of  later  adventurers,  for  the  practice  of  other  occu- 
pations.*   The  Colony  was  visited,  in  1627,  by  a  deputation  from  the  Dutch 

(1)  r-.l-n'ml  R«*cor'lfl,  i.  p.  101.  represented  to  hare  learned   the  silk   ba.-i- 

(2i  T}i<>  AiiK-ricnn  Miuftir  at  the  Hague  ncss  in   Holland   was  a   fustian   maker    of 

ha!)  r>  orntly  furnished   foiuo  particulars  of  Austerficld,   England.     Samuel   Fuller,   the 

the  jKr«oiial  history  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  future  phj»ician  of  the  Colony,  and  Stephen 

from  tl.r  lt«?"r«l-*  at  Loydcn,  in  which  it  is  Tracey  wore  tny  or  silk  makers  also.     Wil- 

•LowQ  (hat  .Mr.  Bradford,  who  is  generally  liam  White,  Kobort  Cusbman,  and  Richard 
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Governor  of  Manhattan,  with  overtures  for  trade ;  and  for  several  years 
the  people  were  sopplied  from  that  quarter  with  linen  and  other  stuffs/ m 
exchange  for  tobacco,  etc.,  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  both  Colonies. 
Isaac  Allerton  afterward  became  a  prominent  merchant  at  New  Amster- 
dam. Under  these  circumstances,  therefore,  the  industry  of  the  country 
was  wisely  directed  to  an  ultimate  independence  of  supplies  so  precarious. 
In  apprehension  of  the  scarcity  of  clothing  likely  to  be  experienced 
during  the  next  winter,  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  in  June, 
1641,  following  the  award  of  premiums  for  linen,  directed,  as  a  means 
of  present  supply  *'  till  cotton  may  bee  had,"  that  wild  hemp  should  be 
gathered  and  improved.^  The  heads  of  families  were  to  be  instructed  in* 
the  method  of  gathering  and  using  this  article  "  growing  all  over  the  coun- 
try," which  the  natives  employed  for  various  purposes,  as  for  making 

Masterson,  were  'wool-oombers  or  carders,  If  we  can  get  garments  to  coyer  trithoat, 

and  Isaac  Allerton,  a  tailor.     Mr.  Winslow  Our  other  in-garments  are  clout  upon  clout. 

was  a  printer,  John  Jenny,  a  brewer,  Moses  Our  clothes  we  brought  with  us  are  apt  to  be 

Fletcher,  a  smith.   Many  others  of  the  early  torn — 

settlers  were  weavers  from  Yorkshire,  Not-  They  need  to  be  clouted  soon  after  they  are 

iingham,  etc.,  and  brought  their  looms  with  worn — 

them.     (See  Hist  Mag.  for  Sept,  1859.)  But  clouting  our  garments  they  hinder  us 

Their  sufferings,  on  the  occasion  referred  nothing  ; 

to  in  the  text,  inspired  one  of  those  lyrical  Clouts  double  are  warmer  than  single  whole 
effujiions  in  which  a  primitive  people,  when  clothing." 

touched  by  a  common  calamity  and  a  com- 

.         .  /•./•!  (1)  The  wild  hemp  here  mentioned  was 

mon   sentiment,   so   often   find    expression,         ^  '  * 

,      ,  .  ,  ,.  ^  .  -    .,  doubtless  the  Apocynum  Cannabtuum,  or  In- 

and  which  sometimes  contain   more  of  the  '     ^ 

-  ,  .  ^        ^,  1  1.       X  dian  hemp,  an  indigenous  plant  growing  in 

geniiino  ore  of  history  than   any  elaborate  ^  f  r-  o  o 

^  ,  .     ,  ^,  .,  .  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  from  Canada 

statements,  because  they  are  the  spontaneous  '  ' 

,  ^  ^,  ,  .    J        J  1.       i.      to  Carolina.    Its  tough,  fibrous  bark  affords, 

language   of  the  popular  mind  and  heart  **  '  ' 

„.     ,     ,.,.       ,  ,  //mu    T^  when  macerated,  a  tolerable  substitute   for 

The  traditional  verses  known  as  "The  Fore- 

.    ,       ,  _         „  ^  ,        3  .  hemp.     The  Indians  made  much  use  of  it 

fathers   Song,     taken  down  some  years  be- 

-,„,,.-         ^,      ,.         -  for  summer  clothing,  and  for  cords,  whence 

fore  the  Revolution  from  the  lips  of  a  cen-  ....  ,  _     . 

-       ,  -  1  ,      ,       . ,  it  derives  its   popular  name.     It  is  a  very 

tenarian  female,  and  preserved  by  the  widow  ,._  ,        *  ,     t    ,.       ,  ,.  T 

-  ^  ^       .  .  ,,    .  different  i)lant  from  the  Indian  hemp  which 

of  Governor  Bowdoin,  commemorate  their  -       .  ,         ,       .         .       .        ,     ,      , 

,     ,       ,  ,  .  -r^   X       -,  »  furnishes  the   intoxicating  hasheesh  of   the 

early  hardships.     If  the  rhymes  have  some-  .     ,         _,      ,  ,.,       , 

,    ^    - .»  xi.  xt        J        -1-      .1  Arabs.     The  latter,  like  the  common  culti- 

what  of  the  uncouthness  they  describe,  they 

,  ,  ,      /.  xv  1  ,.  -     vated  hemp  ((/an«a6t«  »ah't?a),  of  which  itis 

have  also  much  of  the  moral  comeliness  of  '^  ^ 

,        .         ^.             ...          .,    ,            ...  only  a  variety,  is  a  native  of  the  elevated 

an  heroic  patience  which  enabled  men  like  -             ,       . 

■n     J/-     1         J   TTT-     1               1   cx      ,.  1.     X  plains  of  central  Asia,  and  the  flax-plant  is 

Bradford,    and   Winslow,  and  Standish,  to  ,                                                     ^ 

,  ....  -xi      I.       r  1  Ttoiu  the  same  regions,  or  from  Eevpt.  The 

bear  unusual  privations  with  cheerfulness,  o        '  t>.^  i 

,  .     .  •»  iu  •    •  J  Indian  hemp  of  America  is  mentioned  by 

and  to  transmit  their  iron  energy  and  exam-  .  ^ 

,    .        ^  .*    •♦        11  J  •      iu     I.  r  xu       many  of  the  early  writers  as  a  valuable  na- 

ple  to  a  posterity  called  m   the  hour  of  the  "^  ^ 

country's  greatest  need  to  sustain   similar  "™  <=»"■""""•-"•  "■»»  "«  cultivation  has  been 

hardships  in  its  defense.  recommended  as  a  substitute  for  flax  and 

hemp.     It  is  probable  that  it  might  be  ren- 

"  And  now,  too  our  garments  begin  to  grow  dered  valuable  by  careful   cultivation,  but 

thin,  we  are  not  aware  that  it  has  ever  been  at- 

And  wool  is  much  wanted  to  card  and  to  tempted. 

spin ; 
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clothing,  nets,  mats,  lines,  etc.  From  them,  the  people  first  learned  the 
use  of  this  material.  It  was  further  "  desired  and  expected  that  all 
masters  of  families  should  see  that  their  children  and  servants  should 
bee  industriously  implied,  so  as  the  mornings  and  evenings  and  other 
seasons  may  not  bee  lost,  as  formerly  they  have  beene,  but  that  the  honest 
and  profitable  custome  of  England  may  be  practiced  amongst  us ;  so  as 
all  hands  may  be  implied  for  the  working  of  hemp  and  fflaxe  and  other 
needful  things  for  clothing,  without  abridging  any  such  servants  of  their 
dewe  times  for  foode  and  rest  and  other  needful  refreshings." 

In  the  same  year  the  town  of  Salem  was  called  together  on  the  subject 
of  the  hemp  culture,  the  seed  of  which  was  first  sent  in  1629.  An  acre 
of  ground  was  set  apart  to  Samuel  Cornhill  for  its  cultivation.  The 
ponds  in  which  the  early  cultivators  rotted  their  flax  we  believe  still  bear 
the  name  of  the  Flax  Ponds.  The  manufacture  of  cordage  was,  the 
same  year  begun  in  Boston,  by  John  Harrison,  and,  in  1662,  John  Iley- 
man,  of  Charlestown,  received  liberty  id  make  ropes  and  lines. 

In  March,  1642-3,  a  memorable  Act,  intended  as  a  special  favor 
to  the  New  England  plantations,  passed  the  House  of  Commons.  It 
exempted  from  duties,  subsidies,  and  taxation,  all  merchandise  intended 
for  their  use,  and  all  Colonial  produce  thence  exported  to  England.  Al- 
though this  ordinance  had  its  intended  effect  in  stimulating  the  industry 
of  the  colonists,  it  probably  rather  obstructed  than  promoted  the  domestic 
manufacture  of  clothing  and  other  staple  articles  of  English  export.  It 
furni-shed  facilities  for  a  cheap  and  constant  supply  of  English  manufac- 
tures, and  rendered  the  colonists  simply  producers  of  raw  materials.  The 
confirmation  of  the  law,  in  a  modified  form,  became  a  few  years  after,  the 
foundation  of  the  famous  Act  of  navigation. 

In  the  following  year,  the  first  regular  or  systematic  attempt  at  an 
improved  manufacture  of  Cloth — particularly  of  woolen — was  made  by  a 
T\r*t^rn.  compauy  of  Yorkshircmen,  who,  in  1038,  settled  at  Ilowley,  in 
i.'i'nV»I  t  .**  Massachnsctts,  nearly  midway  between  Ipswich  and  Xewbury. 
vimu*^^"*^  They  consisted  of  about  twenty  families  of  industrious  and  pious 
iraKiH.  peoj)lc,  under  the  direction  of  their  minister,  Ilev.  Ezekiel  Rogers, 
one  of  the  proscribed  non-conforming  ministers  of  England,  and  a  descend- 
ant of  the  first  Protestant  martyr,  John  Rogers,  who  suffered  at  Smithfield, 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary.  The  town  was  incorporated  in  1C30,  and  the 
jK'ople  soon  after  commenced  the  manufacture  of  Cloth,  which  had  beeu 
the  oocupation  of  many  of  them  in  England.  Here  they  built  the  iirst 
Fullinir-mill  erected  in  the  North  American  Colonies.  The  mill  is  said 
to  have  been  erected  by  John  Pearson,  about  the  year  1043.'     It  stood 

(1^  Merchant'!  Mag.  vol.  zxxlii.  p.  501. — In  MTonU  coUmporaneouB  and  later  writcrty 
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just  above  the  head  of  the  tide  on  Mill  river,  where  it  was  still  in  opera* 
tioQ  in  1809,  and  a  cedar  tenter-post,  brought  by  them  from  England, 
still  remained  perfectly  sound.  * 

This  appears  to  have  been  the  first  place  at  which  woolen  Cloth  was 
made  in  New  England.  Flax,  hemp,  and  cotton  had  previously  been 
wrought  into  Cloth,  but  whether  by  the  weavers  of  Rowley,  or  in  families 
generally,  under  the  stimulus  applied  by  the  Legislature,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  produced  two  years  before  several  claimants  for  the  bounty, 
does  not  appear.  The  author  of  "  New  England's  First  Fruits,"  writing 
at  Boston,  September  26th,  1642,  speaks  of  their  providential  help,  among 
other  things,  **  in  prospering  hempe  and  flaxe  so  well  that  it  is  frequently 
sowen,  spun,  and  woven  into  linen  cloth,  (and  in  short  time  may  serve 
for  cordage)  ;  so  cotton  wooll  (which  we  may  have  at  reasonable  rates  from 
the  islands)  and  our  linen  yame,  we  can  make  dimittees  and  fustians  for 
our  summer  clothing ;  and  having  a  matter  of  1000  sheep,'  which  pros- 
per well  to  begin  withal,  in  a  competent  time  we  hope  to  have  woollen 
cloth  there  made.  And  great  and  small  cattel  being  now  very  fre- 
quently killed  for  food ;  their  skins  will  afford  us  leather  for  boots  and 
shoes  and  other  uses ;  so  that  God  is  leading  us  by  the  hand  into  a  way 
of  clothing." 

Although  the  people  of  Rowley  were  from  the  woolen  districts  of  Eng- 
land— especially  the  seat  of  the  broadcloth  manufacture — flax  and  cotton, 
as  well  as  wool,  appear,  at  first,  to  have  formed  a  considerable  part  of 
their  raw  materials.  But  although  after  the  introduction  of  fulling-mills, 
mucli  of  the  woolen  Cloth  of  household  manufacture  was  worn  in  its  un- 
fulled  and  unfinished  state,  the  mention  of  Mr.  Rogers'  people  as  the  first 
Cloth-raakcrs,  must  be  understood  to  imply  the  first  manufacture  of  fulled 
and  dressed  Cloth,  or  Cloth  wholly  of  wool,  of  which  none  was  previously 
made,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  last  cited  passage.  The  industry  of  the  Row- 
ley weavers  is  frequently  commended.     "  These  people  being  very  indus- 


who  refer  to  this  as  the  beginning  of  tho  They  were  first  brought  to  Massachusetts 

Cloth-manufacture,  wo  do  not  find  the  pre-  about  tho  year  1633,  and  were  kept  on  the 

ciso  date  of  the  erection  of  the  fulling-mill  island  in  Boston  Harbor,  to  protect  them 

stated.      But  it  could    hardly  have    been  from  tho  wolves  and  Indians.   Charlestown, 

earlier  than  1643.  in  1652,  had  four  hundred  sheep,  and  Lynn 

(1)  Compendious  Hist,  of  N.  Eng.  by  Drs.  had  considerable  flocks,  which  were  kept  on 
Morse  and  Parrish.  Nahant  under  a  common   shepherd.     The 

(2)  Hutchinson  gives  the  number  of  sheep  Dutch  West  Indian  Company,  in  1625,  first 
in  Massachusetts,  in  1640,  as  three  thousand,  introduced  sheep  into  New  Netherlands,  and 
Sheep  were  first  introduced  into  the  Colo-  others  were  imported  in  1630.  But  in  1643 
nies  by  the  London  Company,  at  James-  there  were  not  over  sixteen  sheep  in  that 
town,  in  Virginia,  in  1609,  where,  in  1649,  Colony,  and  ewes  were  worth  eight  and  ten 
they  had  increased  to  about  three  thousand,  dollars  each. 
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trioos  every  way,  some  bailt  many  houses  to  the  namber  of  threescore 
families ;  and  were  the  first  that  set  opon  making  Cloth  in  this  western 
world ;  for  which  end  they  bailt  a  fulling-mill,  and  caused  their  little 
ones  to  be  very  diligent  in  spinning  cotton  wool,  knany  of  them  having 
been  clothiers  in  England,  till  their  zeal  to  promote  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
caused  them  to  wander."  Governor  Winthrop  also  mentions  their  use 
of  eotton : — **  Our  supplies  from  England  failing  much,  men  began  to 
look  about  them,  and  fell  to  a  manufacture  of  cotton,  whereof  we  had 
store  from  Barbadoes,  and  of  hemp  and  flax,  wherein  Rowley,  to  their 
great  commendation,  exceeded  all  other  towns." 

The  woolen  manufacture,  to  which  they  were  bred,  was  at  this  time 
immeasurably  the  most  important  branch  of  English  production,  and  was 
the  greatest  support  of  British  commerce.  It  had  long  existed,  and 
had  been  encourged  by  numerous  statutes,  some  of  which  were  rather  an 
evidence  of  the  public  regard  for  it  than  of  any  real  advantage.  The  export 
of  wool  and  the  wearing  of  foreign  woolens  were  prohibited  as  early  as 
1261.  But  a  century  later,  English  wool,  which  was  the  best  in  Europe, 
formed  fourteen-fifteenths  of  the  entire  exports  of  the  Jcingdom.  The  first 
considerable  impulse  was  given  to  the  woolen  manufacture  by  Edward  III., 
who,  in  1331,  invited  over  weavers,  dyers,  and  fullers,  from  Flanders.  A 
fulling-mill  and  a  mill  for  dyers  existed  at  Manchester  in  1322.  But, 
for  a  long  time  after  that,  woolens  were  sent  across  the  Channel  to  be 
dyed  and  dressed.  The  manufacture  made  no  great  progress  until  the 
time  of  Elizabeth,  when  great  numbers  of  skillful  artisans  fled  from  the 
Low  Countries  to  England,  where  they  were  welcomed,  and  some  oppres- 
sive statutes  were  modified  to  favor  them.  From  this  time  the  woolen 
manufacture  of  England  first  became  really  important 

**Our  day  arose 
Whon  Alva's  tyranny  tlio  weaving  arts 
Drove  from  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  Scheld." 

A  remonstrance  to  the  Ilanse  Towns,  in  1582,  represented  to  the  Diet 
of  the  empire  that  Knjrland  exported  two  hundred  thousand  pieces  of 
cloth.  Ill  the  reipi  of  James  I.  woolen  goods  were  supposed  to  consti- 
tute nine-tenths  of  the  commerce  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  Dutch  to  gain 
jLTUO,000  yearly,  by  dyeing  and  dressing  the  raw  cloth.  The  exportation 
of  undyed  cloth  was  now  prohibited,  which  the  States  General  met  by 
prohibiting,  in  turn,  the  importation  of  English-dyed  Cloth.  The  trade 
fell  ofi",  and  the  proclamation  was  recalled.  But  an  efl'ect  of  these  mea- 
sures was  the  introduction  of  mixed  or  medley  Cloths  of  difl'erent-colored 
varus  dved  in  the  wool,  which  much  extended  and  improved  the  English 
manufacture.  In  1C22,  a  Board  of  Trade  was  formed  "  to  remedy  the  low 
20 
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price  of  wool,  aud  the  decay  of  the  manofacture. "  Two  years  after  the 
mronopolies  of  exclasive  companies  and  corporations,  which  previously 
controlled  it,  were  legally  abolished.  About  the  same  time,  the  fine 
woolen  manufacture  began  in  Holland ;  and,  in  1646,  it  was  commenced 
in  France.  In  1662,  the  exports  of  English  white  Cloth  had  fallen  ofi^ 
as  represented  by  the  merchants,  from  100,000  to  11,000  pieces;  where- 
opon  the  export  of  wool  and  fuller's  earth  was  stringently  forbidden, 
and  was  even  made  a  felony.  It  was  now  that  the  growing  importance 
of  the  American  Colonies  as  a  market  for  English  woolens  and  other 
manufactures,  to  supply  the  place  of  that  lost  on  the  Continent,  began 
to  be  felt,  and  the  policy  arose  of  preserving  that  market  exclusively  for 
the  mother  country,  both  by  the  exclusion  of  foreigners,  and  by  the  dis- 
couragement of  Colonial  manufactures. 

Religious  intolerance,  so  fatal  to  the  prosperity  of  the  industrial  arts, 
has  ever  been  next,  perhaps,  to  commerce,  the  chief  instrument  in  causing 
their  migration  from  place  to  place.  The  annals  of  every  nation  furnish 
evidence  of  this  truth.  And  it  is  remarkable  that,  from  the  very  land 
in  which  these  arts  had  repeatedly  found  the  most  secure  asylum,  and  a 
cordial  welcome  for  their  multiform  benefits,  the  same  cause  should  have 
again  expelled  them  to  Ireland  and  to  America,  to  become  in  a  very 
short  time,  as  will  appear,  an  object  of  national  jealousy  and  of  repressive 
legislation. 

This  very  early  effort  of  a  young  community  to  become  self-dependent 
in  the  manufacture  of  clothing  derives  additional  interest  from  the  fact 
TheADtiqui-^^^^  it  involvcs  the  earliest  instance  of  the  use,  by  the  European 
ty  of  Cotton,  population  in  America,  of  a  material  whose  growth  and  manu- 
facture now  affects,  more  powerfully  than  any  other  article,  the  commer- 
cial and  industrial  relations  of  the  whole  world,  and  constitutes  one  of  the 
strongest  bonds  of  amity  between  two  of  the  greatest  of  modern  nations. 
The  earliest  use  of  Cotton  in  textile  manufactures,  as  well  as  the  origin 
of  the  name,  seems  from  its  remoteness,  to  be  involved  in  some  obscurity. 
But  its  history  in  this  country  may  be  traced  with  more  distinctness  than 
in  any  other.  Here,  as  in  England,  during  a  like  period,  its  very  limited 
use  throughout  the  first  century  and  a  half,  was  but  preparatory  to  a  re- 
markable change  of  economy  at  the  end  of  that  time.  This  valuable 
plant,  of  which  there  are  several  species  and  numerous  varieties,  is  a  spon- 
taneous production  of  large  sections  of  Asia,  Africa,  aud  America,  and 
has  been,  from  very  early  times,  employed  by  the  natives  of  each  in  the 
manufacture  of  clothing.  The  birth-place  of  the  cotton-manufacture  is 
assigned  to  India,  and  its  origin  to  a  date  anterior  to  the  dawn  of  authen- 
tic history.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Hindoos,  writ- 
ten  nearly  three  thousand  years  ago.     The    Chinese  have  employed 
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it  in  the  manafacture  of  paper  from  time  immemorial.  It  is  mentioned 
by  Herodotus,  in  the  fifth  centnrj  before  Christ,  and  plain  and  figured 
cottons,  by  Nearchus,  a  century  after.  Its  cultivation  and  manufacture 
in  Persia  are  spoken  of  by  Strabo,  and  in  Egypt  by  Pliny,  early  in  the 
Christian  era.  That  calico-printing  by  blocks,  and  even  by  the  use  of 
mordants,  or  mineral  dyes,  was  known  to  the  Egyptians,  there  remains 
scarcely  a  doubt.  In  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  cotton  stuffs 
from  India  are  first  mentioned  as  an  article  of  commerce,  and  it  is  re- 
markable that  modem  travelers  give  nearly  the  same  description  of  the 
business  as  was  given  in  the  Periplus  of  Arrian  at  that  day.  It  still 
flourishes  in  the  same  districts,  and  the  "  webs  of  woven  air,"  which  the 
Hindoos  fabricated  with  the  simplest  and  rudest  instruments,  are  still 
made  there  with  nearly  the  same  machinery,  of  a  delicacy  and  beauty  of 
texture  which  all  the  appliances  of  modem  invention  cannot  surpass.  So 
trae  it  is,  as  affirmed  by  a  Hindoo  writer,  that  **  the  first,  the  best,  and 
the  most  perfect  of  instraments  is  the  human  hand."  Modern  machinery 
has  rather  served  to  multiply  the  power  of  production  than  to  excel  the 
native  cunning  of  that  divinely  contrived  machine.  The  Saracens  intro- 
duced the  culture  and  manufacture  of  cotton  into  Europe — especially  into 
Spain — where  Bacelona  was  famous  for  the  extent  and  excellence  of  its 
cotton  stuffs.  A  degree  of  sacredness,  attached  to  cotton  fabrics  by  the 
Mohammedans,  is  supposed  to  account  for  the  late  introduction  of  the 
use  of  cotton  among  the  Christian  nations,  who  abhorred  the  customs  of 
the  infidel.  From  Spain  it  gradually  spread,  however,  through  Italy, 
France  and  Flanders,  and  also  entered  Europe,  by  way  of  Turkey,  into 
(ir recce,  Germany  and  the  Venetian  States,  arriving,  latest  of  all,  in  Eng- 
land. 

The  recent  explorations  of  Dr.  Livingston  in  the  interior  of  Africa 
have  discovered  large  tracts  of  country  under  cultivation  with  cotton, 
wliich  is  extensively  manufactured  into  cloth  by  the  natives.  Columbus 
and  the  Spaniards  who  first  visited  America  found  cotton  growing  wild 
in  several  of  the  West  India  Islands — whence  our  first  spinners  obtained 
it — and  our  Southern  cultivators,  more  recently,  the  seed.  In  the  hotter 
regions  of  America  both  continental  and  insular,  cotton  at  the  time  of 
the  Spanish  conquest  constituted  the  principal  clothing  of  the  natives.  The 
more  civilized  tribes  of  Mexico  and  Pern  through  the  matchless  skill  which 
habit  gives  to  manual  execution,  aided  by  even  ruder  implements  than  were 
used  by  the  primitive  Gcntoo,  spun  and  wove  textures  which  are  represented 
as  little  inferior  in  beauty  and  fineness  to  the  product  of  oriental  looms. 
Some  garments  sent  home  by  Cortcz  after  his  conquest  of  Mexico  were 
remarkable  for  the  excellence  of  the  workmanship.  Ilerrara  said  of  the 
Niraraguan  women   "they  spin  as  fine  as  hair.''     The  tribes  of  Central 
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America  even  drove  a  considerable  trade  in  Cotton,  raw  and  manafactnred. ' 
And  the  modern  Indians  of  the  same  countries  fabricate  cloth  of  the  same 
material  with  looms  mach  resembling  the  Aztec  machinery  figured  in  the 
collections  of  Mendoza. 

"It  can  scarcely  be  doubted,"  says  Mr.  Baines/  "that  the  Cotton  and 
Indigo  plants  are  indigenous  in  America  as  well  as  in  India,  but  the  arts 
of  spinning  and  weaving  were  probably  carried  over  by  the  wanderers,  who- 
ever they  may  have  been,  by  whom  that  continent  was  first  peopled.  The 
manufacture  of  Cotton  must  therefore  be  supposed  to  be  coeval  with  the 
original  settlement  of  America,  but  learned  men  are  much  divided  as  to  the 
date  of  this  event,  some  carrying  it  nearly  as  high  as  the  deluge,  and  others 
contending  for  a  much  later  period.  The  American  manufacture  may,  at 
all  events,  claim  a  high  degree  of  antiquity."  There  seems  to  be  no  ne- 
cessity for  supposing  the  textile  arts  to  have  been  originally  imported  into 
America.  The  general  operations  of  the  human  mind  are  uniformly  an- 
alogous. There  is  ample  evidence  that  the  ingenuity  of  man  in  its  lowest 
state  of  development  is  capable  of  devising  means  for  the  relief  of  press- 
ing wants,  which,  under  like  circumstances,  are  everywhere  strikingly  sim- 
ilar. The  operations  of  spinning  and  weaving  involve  the  same  princi- 
ples whatever  may  be  the  machinery  adopted,  whether  it  be  the  simple 
spindle  and  rude  loom  of  the  Hindoo  or  the  Camanche,  or  the  complicated 
mechiinisra  of  a  modern  factory.  The  implements  used  by  the  aboriginal 
Americans  were  sufficiently  different  from  those  of  the  Eastern  continent 
to  entitle  the  art  to  be  considered  of  indigenous  growth. 

The  precise  date  of  the  introduction  of  the  Cotton  manufacture  into 
England,  whence  America  received  it  again  under  new  auspices,  is  not 
known.  Its  existence  there  was  at  first  overlooked  in  the  general  atten- 
tion to  the  woolen  manufacture.  Cotton  was  first  used,  and  for  a  long  time 
almost  exclusively,  for  the  making  of  candlewick,  in  which  use  it  is  mentioned 
in  the  records  of  Bolton  Abbey  in  1298.  The  earliest  authentic  mention 
of  its  use  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth  in  England  is  by  Lewis  Roberts,  in 
his  "  Treasure  of  Traffic,"  a  small  book  published  in  1641,  when  the  man- 
ufacture is  supposed  to  have  been  in  its  very  infancy.  "  The  town  of 
Manchester,  in  Lancashire,  must  be  also  herein  remembered  and  worthily 
for  their  encouragement  commended,  who  buy  the  yarn  of  the  Irish  in 
great  quantity  and  weaving  it,  return  the  same  again  into  Ireland  to  sell. 
Neither  doth  their  industry  rest  here ;  for  they  buy  cotton  wool  in  Lon- 
don, that  comes  first  from  Cyprus  and  Smyrna,  and  at  home  work  the  same 
and  perfect  it  into  fustians,  vcrmillions,  dunitics,  and  other  such  stuffs, 
and  return  it  to  London,  where  the  same  is  vented  and  sold  and  not  seldom 

(1)  History  of  the  Cotton  Manufacture  in  Great  Britain. 
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sent  into  forrain  parts,  who  have  means  at  far  easier  terms  to  provide 
themselves  of  the  said  first  materials."    Mr.  Baines  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  had  obscurely  commenced  and  had  been  insen- 
sibly and  slowly  growing  up  for  some  time  before  its  first  distinct  recog- 
nition in  the  work  of  Roberts.     The  "fustians,"  " cotton  velvet "  and 
fabrics  called  "  Manchester  cottons  "  mentioned  by  earlier  writers,  like  the 
Kendall  and  Welch  "cottons"  of  a  later  period,  he  states  were  wholly 
made  of  wool,  and  he  adverts  to  the  curious  circumstance  **  that  a  manu- 
facture, destined  afterward    to  eclipse   not  merely  the  glory  of  the  old 
'  Manchester  cottons '  but  that  of  all  other  manufactures,  should  thus  have 
existed  in  name  long  before  it  existed  in   fact."    The  term  fustians, 
which  denoted  a  species  of  woolen  and  worsted  goods  made  at  Norwich 
and  in  Scotland,  he  believes  to  have  been  adopted  from  the  foreign  Cottona, 
of  which  they  were  an  imitation  in  woolen.     **  Fustians  and  other  wool- 
ens" had  long  been  spoken  of  among  the  manufactures  of  Norwich.    Bat 
Mr.  Baines,  whose  inquiries  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Cotton 
manufacture  was  probably  introduced  about  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  cites  a  passage  from  Fuller's  "  Wqrthies  of  England,"  written  in 
1662,  in  which  he  speaks  of  Manchester  as  the  seat  for  some  time  past  of 
the  Cotton  manufacture,  and  Bolton  in  the  same  country  as  the  chief  mar- 
ket for  fustians,  which  were  "then  in  almost  general  use  throughout  the 
nation."    The  fustians  here  spoken  of  are  understood  to  belong  to  the 
manufactures  of  Cotton  referred  to  by  Lewis  Roberts.     However  this  may 
be,  it  is  certain  that  the  first  humble  essay  of  our  spinners  and  Cloth-makers 
required  Cotton,  which  it  was  the  care  of  the  rulers  to  provide  for  their 
use.     Many  of  the  early  tradespeople  of  the  colonies,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Rowley  people,  were  from  the  principal  manufacturing  centres  in  England, 
and  not  a  few  from  Norwich  ;  they  were  doubtless  instructed  in  the  man- 
ner of  making  the  fustians  and  similar  fabrics  then  in  general  use  among 
the  English  people.     The  fustians  and  dimities  made  by  them   as  before 
mentioned  were  doubtless  composed  in  part  of  Cotton.     As  linen  warp, 
mostly  imported,  continued  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  to  be  used  in 
England  in  the  fabrication  of  Cottons,  no  muslins  or  other  goods  wholly 
of  Cotton,  and  none  but  strong,  coarse  fustians  and  dimities  of  any  kind 
having  been  made  there  previous  to  the  year  1 760, — we  may  assume  from  the 
testimony  before  adduced  that  the  use  of  Cotton  in  textile  fabrics  has  exist- 
ed in  this  country  from  nearly  as  early  a  date  as  in  England.     The  system 
pursued  in  the  two  countries  also  and  the  description  of  cloth  made  were 
not  dissimilar.     Until  the  introduction  of  improved  machinery  toward 
the  close  of  the  last  century  the  weavers  were  accustomed  to  provide  ihem- 
M'lves  with  the  linen  warp  and  the  raw  Cotton  each  on  his  own  account. 
It  was  then  carded  and  spun  by  their  wives  and  children  and  afterward 
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wo?en  by  the  head  of  the  family,  who  plied  his  loom  daring  a  part  of  the 
day,  the  remainder  being  employed  in  gardening  or  other  affairs.  After 
it  was  woven  it  was  carried  to  the  nearest  market  when  it  was  finished 
and  exposed  for  sale.  A  species  of  household  mauofactare  thas  grew  ap 
among  the  spinners  and  weavers  scattered  widely  over  the  country  in  the 
manner  which  appears  to  have  been  contemplated  in  the  early  orders  of 
the  Massachusetts  Assembly.  A  modification  of  the  system  introdoced 
about  1740,  by  which  the  merchants  sent  agents  throughout  the  country 
to  supply  the  weavers  with  linen  yam  and  raw  Cotton  at  stated  times  and 
receive  their  cloth  In  exchange,  has  been  regarded  as  so  great  an  improve- 
ment as  to  mark  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  business,  and  to  procure 
for  England  the  title  of  the  second  birth-place  of  the  Cotton  manufacture. 
It  was  little  imagined,  however,  at  that  time,  either  in  England  or  America, 
that  Cotton  clothing  would  ever  become,  to  the  extent  it  has  done,  a  sub- 
stitute for  woolen,  linen,  and  silk.  While  Cotton  therefore  was  not  over- 
looked, and  silk  received  early  and  marked  encouragement,  the  cultivation 
of  hemp  and  flax,  and  especially — as  the  climate  demanded, — the  growth 
and  manufacture  of  wool  was  systematically  enforced  or  recommended  by 
the  fathers  of  New  England. 

On  the  14th  May,  1645,  two  years  after  the  erection  of  the  first  fulling- 
mill,  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  made  the  following  order, 
which  exhibits  a  becoming  sense  of  their  responsibilities  as  legislators, 
both  to  the  rising  and  to  future  generations.  It  is  also  interesting  as 
showing  that  even  then  they  looked  to  a  supply  of  something  more  than 
their  own  immediate  wants.  "  Forasmuch  as  woolen  cloth  is  so  useful  a 
commodity,  <fec.,  by  reason  of  the  cold  winters,  and  being  at  present 
scarce  and  deare,  and  likely  soon  to  be  so  in  parts  whence  we  can  expect 
to  get  it,  by  reason  of  the  wars  in  Europe  destroying  the  flocks  of  sheepe, 
and  killing  and  hindering  the  trade  of  those  whose  skill  and  labor  tend 
to  that  end,  and  as  for  want  of  woolen  cloth  many  poor  people  have 
sufi*ered  cold  and  hardship  and  impaired  their  health,  and  some  hazarded 
their  lives,  and  those  who  had  provided  their  families  with  cotton  cloth, 
(not  being  able  to  get  the  other)  have  by  that  means  had  some  of  their 
children  much  scorched  by  fire,  yea,  divers  burnt  to  death ;  this  Court,* 
therefore,  (taking  into  consideration  our  present  condition  in  that  particu- 
lar, ds  also  having  an  eye  to  the  good  of  poderity^  knowing  how  useful  and 
necessary  woolen  cloths  and  stuffs  would  be  for  our  more  comfortable 
cloathing  and  how  profitable  a  merchandize  it  is  like  to  be  to  transport 
to  other  parts  /)  doth  hereby  desire  all  towns  in  general,  and  every  one 
in  particular  within  the  jurisdiction,  seriously  to  weigh  the  premises,  and 
accordingly,  that  you  will  endeavour  the  preservation  and  increase  of 
such  sheepe  as  they  have  already,  as  also  to  procure  more  with  all  con 
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yenient  speed  into  the  several  towns  bj  all  such  lawful  ways  and  means 
as  Qod  shall  put  into  their  hands,  and  for  the  better  effecting  thereof,  we 
thinke  meet  it  be  appointed  to  each  several  town,  being  assembled  to- 
gether to  know  who  will  bay  ewe  sbeepe  at  the  rate  of  40s.  apiece, 
under  three  years  oald,  &c. ;  and  appoint  one  in  each  town  to  take  the 
names  and  retam  them  by  the  7th  next  month  to  Mayor  Gibson,  his 
hoose  in  Boston,  and  farther  it  is  desired  that  those  baring  friends  in 
England  desiring  to  come,  woald  write  them  \o  bring  as  many  sheepe  as 
convenient,  with  them,  which  being  carefally  endeavoured,  we  leave  the 
snccesse  to  Qod."  In  farther  aid  of  this  object,  an  order  was  made  in 
1648,  for  the  pasturing  of  sheep  opon  the  commons,  and  another  offering 
bounties  for  the  killing  of  wolves,  which  were  exceedingly  destrnctive  of 
the  live  stock  of  the  farmers.  For  every  wolf  killed  during  the  next  four 
years  an  Englishman  was  entitled  to  receive  at  least  30  shillings,  and  an 
Indian  20s.  Premiums  of  less  amount  had  been  previously  offered  and 
paid  for  several  years,  and  were  renewed  at  different  times  down  nearly 
to  the  present  century.'  Six  years  after,  the  Assembly  prohibited  the 
exportation  of  sheep,  and  even  the  killing  of  any  for  food  under  two 
years  of  age,  save  for  the  use  of  the  owner's  family.  In  1675  it  adopted 
the  more  questionable  policy  of  prohibiting  also  the  exportation  of  wool, 
of  which  some  had  already  been  sent  to  France  from  Nantucket^  whert 
sheep  husbandry  was  very  early  and  successfully  practiced. 

Among  several  regulations  for  the  encouragement  of  manufactures, 
made  by  the  same  authorities  in  1656,  was  one  passed  in  May  of  that 
year  in  regard  to  spinning,  which,  in  some  respects,  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  any  relating  to  the  subject,  on  the  colonial  statute  book.  It 
was  Bvstematic  in  the  enforcement  of  that  industry,  and  left  no  class  of 
the  community  at  liberty  to  neglect  it.  In  view  of  the  present  scarcity 
and  ])robable  decrease  of  supplies  from  abroad,  and  *'  for  the  improving 
as  many  hands  as  may  be  in  spinninge  woole,  cotton,  flaxe,  &c.,"  it  or- 
dered "that  all  hands  not  necessarily  employed  on  other  occasions,  as 

(1)  In  1783,  MafltachasettB  WM  compelled  tion,  paid  premiumi  for  the  Mine  pnrpoM, 

to  offer  four  poundi  for  every  wolf's  head,  In  some  of  these,  captured  wolves'  heada 

and   one  pound  for    every  whelp    brought  were  in  early  times  required  to  be  oailed  to 

to   the   feleotmen   of   any    town.      Nearly  the  meeting-boose,  and  notice  given  to  the 

every  one  of  the  Colonial  Assemblies  found  constables  before   the  bounties   were  paid, 

it  necessary  to  give  large  premiums  for  the  A  mode  of  capture  early  practiced  in  Mass*. 

d<rf  truction  of   wolves   and   other    animals  ohusetts,  was  by  binding  the  shanks  of  four 

which    made   dreadful   havoc  among   their  fish  hooks  together  with  the  barbs  outward, 

bepin  and  flocks.     No  less  than  3125  guild-  then  wrapping    them   in   raw   cotton,   and 

erf)  ($1 259)  were  levied  in  the  little  Dutch  dipping  in  melted   tallow  until  a  ball  was 

Colony  on  the  Delaware,  in  1A77,  u»  bouu-  formed  the  site  of  an  egg,  which  was  gree- 

ties  on  wulres'  heads.     Many  towns  in  addi-  dily  swallowed  by  the  hungry  vermin. 
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women,  girls  and  boys,  shall  and  hereby  are  enjoined  to  spin  according 
to  their  skill  and  ability,  and  that  the  selectmen  in  every  town  do  con- 
sider the  condition  and  capacity  of  every  family,  and  accordingly  to 
assess  them  as  one  or  more  spinners.  And  because  several  families  are 
necessarily  employed  the  greater  part  of  their  time  in  other  business, 
yet,  if  opportunities  were  attended,  some  time  might  be  spared,  at  least 
by  some  of  them,  for  this  work;  the  said  selectmen  shall  therefore 
assess  such  families  at  half  or  a  quarter  of  a  spinner,  according  to  their 
capacities.  Secondly :  and  that  every  one  thus  assessed  for  a  whole 
spinner,  do  after  the  present  year,  1656,  spin  for  30  weeks  every  yeare 
3  pound  per  week  of  linen,  cotton,  or  woolen,  and  so  proportionally  for 
half  or  quarter  spinners,  under  the  penalty  of  I2d.  for  every  pound 
short ;  and  the  selectmen  shall  take  special  care  for  the  executing  of  this 
order,  which  may  be  easily  effected  by  dividing  those  several  towns  into 
10,  6,  5,  to  take  an  account  of  their  division,  and  to  certify  the  selectmen 
if  any  are  defective  in  what  they  are  assessed,  who  shall  improve  the 
aforesaid  penalties,  imposed  upon  such  as  are  negligent,  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  those  that  are  diligent  in  their  labour.  And  it  is  further  ordered 
that  the  selectmen  in  all  towns  within  this  jurisdiction  shall  have  power 
to  make  such  orders  in  their  respective  towns  for  the  clearing  of  com- 
mons, for  keeping  of  sheep,  as  also  for  the  time  of  putting  rams  to  their 
flocks,  as  they  shall  judge  meet ;  and  it  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  depu- 
ties in  the  several  towns  impart  the  mind  of  this  Court  to  their  inhabitants 
concerning  the  sowing  of  seeds  both  of  hemp  and  flaxe."*  Though 
scarcely  compatible  with  our  ideas  of  the  largest  freedom,  so  decided  an 
expression  of  the  legislative  will  was  likely  to  turn  the  public  attention 
strongly  in  the  direction  of  the  home  manufacture  of  clothing.  Several  of 
the  towns  appear  about  this  time  to  have  made  efforts  to  introduce 
the  weaving  arts  into  their  midst.  The  first  weaver  in  Chelmsford, 
William  How,  was  the  same  year  admitted  an  inhabitant  and  was  allotted 
by  the  town  twelve  acres  of  meadow,  and  eighteen  of  upland,  **  provided 
he  set  up  his  trade  of  weaving,  and  perform  the  town's  work."  The 
The  second  ^^^xt  fulHug  mill  probably,  after  that  at  Rowley,  was  soon 
fulling  mui.  ^fj-gj.  i^yjjt  ^^  Watertown.     In  May,  1662,  Thomas  Agar,  a 

fuller  of  Roxbury,  purchased  of  Timothy  Hawkins  three-fourths  of  an 
acre  of  land  for  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  a  fulling  mill  at  Water- 
town.  He  sold  the  mill  and  land  in  December  of  the  following  year  to 
Thomas  Leveran,  a  cloth-worker  from  Dedham,  in  the  county  of  Essex, 
in  England.  It  was  the  second  mill  in  that  place,  and  in  1669-tO  was 
conveyed  to  Hawkins,  the  original  owner  of  the  land,  and  Benjamin  Gar- 

(1)  Records,  vol.  iii,  p.  396. 
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field.  A  second  falling  mill  was  bailt  in  the  town  on  Mill  Brook,  ad- 
joining the  first  water  mill  erected  about  thirty-five  years  before  by 
Edward  How  and  Mr.  Cradock,  and  which  was  now  owned  by  How, 
Thomas  Danforth,  and  others,  who  erected  the  falling  mill  previous  to 
November,  1686.  A  fulling  mill  was  built  in  Dedham  in  1681,  by  Messrs. 
Draper  and  Fairbanks.  It  stood  on  Mother  Brook,  an  artificial  canal, 
3^  miles  long,  which  conducted  a  considerable  portion  of  the  waters  of 
Charles  river  into  the  Neponset,  and  has  long  furnished  water  power  to 
numerous  factories.  It  was  constrncted  for  that  purpose  in  1639  by  the 
enterprise  of  the  town,  and  like  the  Mill  Brook  at  Watertown,  is  claimed 
to  be  the  oldest  canal  in  this  country. 

Few  attempts  appear  as  yet  to  have  been  made  in  other  parts  of  New 
England  to  produce  their  own  clothing.  Connecticut  had,  as  early  as 
1640,  made  some  useful  orders  respecting  the  cultivation  of  hemp  and 
flax  for  cordage  and  clothing,  the  importation  of  cotton  from  Barbadoes, 
and  the  improvement  of  sheep.  In  1660  those  animals  were  freed  from 
the  taxes  paid  by  other  cattle,  and  grounds  were  the  same  year  ordered 
to  be  cleared  for  their  pasturage.  Ten  years  after,  every  male  over  four- 
teen years  of  age  was  required  to  work  one  day  in  June  of  each  year  in 
clearing  away  the  underwood  for  that  purpose.  The  Town  Book  of 
Waterbury  in  that  colony  contains  an  order  passed  Jan.  20,  1692-3, 
stating  that  **  thare  was  sequesterd  the  great  brook  from  edman  scots 
lot  down  to  samuell  hickox,  Jr.  lot  for  to  build  a  fulling  mill.''  There 
is  no  evidence,  however,  that  such  a  mill  was  built  there  before  the  year 
lT2vS  or  1730.'  A  fulling  mill  was  built  on  Nahautic  River  in  1G93,  by 
Peter  Hockley,  of  New  London,  which  was  the  first  in  that  town.  The 
same  town  in  1713  granted  Lt.  Col.  John  Livingston  of  that  place, 
whiit  right  it  had  to  Saw-mill  brook  to  erect  a  saw  mill  and  fulling  mill 
thereon  ;  and  in  1721  Thomas  Smith  obtained  leave  to  erect  fulling  and 
grist  mills  at  Upper  Alewive  Cove.'  Until  near  this  time  manufactures  had 
made  but  slow  progress  in  Connecticut.  Dr.  Trumbull  states  that  in 
1713  there  was  but  one  clothier  in  the  colony,  and  the  most  he  could  do 
was  to  full  the  cloth  which  was  made.  Much  of  the  cloth  was  worn 
unsheared  and  unpresscd.  In  this  statement,  derived  from  the  official  re- 
ports to  the  Lords  of  Trade,  the  venerable  historian  is  believed  by  a  late 
writer  to  have  been  in  error,  and  that  there  were  probably  many  clothiers 
and  fulling  mills  at  that  date.  Some  particulars  respecting  the  colonies, 
furnished  to  Edward  Randolph,  the  parliamentary  collector  of  customs  in 
New  Eiijrland,  include  the  statement  that  about  the  year  1673,  "  all  cord- 
a^a*,  sail-cloth  and  nets  came  from  England.     No  cloth  is  made  there 

'. I)  Bronson'fl  Hitt.  Waterbury.  (2)  Caulkin'i  Hist.  Now  London,  p.  404. 
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worth  foar  shillings  a  yard,  and  no  linen  above  two  shillings  and  six- 
pence."* 

The  encouragement  of  the  useful  arts  was  not  a  primary  object  with 
the  mercantile  company  which  ^rsi  planted  under  exclasive  priyileges  in  New 
Netherlands.  The  extensive  manufactures  and  vast  commerce  of  Holland 
furnished  ample  supplies  of  merchandise  in  exchange  for  the  furs  and  peltry 
of  the  colony,  and  took  away  the  stimulus  to  domestic  manufactures.  Yet 
the  characteristic  industry  of  the  Dutch,  prompted  them  to  a  very  general 
household  manufacture,  particularly  of  linen  and  hosiery  in  which  branches 
their  native  country  had  long  excelled.  The  flax  and  the  wool  of  their 
farms  were  thus  wrought  up,  and  it  was  the  pride  of  the  Dutch  matrons 
on  fitting  occasions  to  display  their  ample  stores  of  strong,  smooth,  and 
nicely  bleached  home-made  linen,  and  stockings  of  blue,  red  and  green 
worsted.  Denton,  the  earliest  writer  on  that  Province  says  (1670) 
*' Every  one  make  their  own  linen,  and  a  great  part  of  their  woolen  cloth 
for  their  ordinary  wearing."  The  natives  gave  them  the  name  of  Assy- 
reoni,  or  the  cloth  makers,  as  being  so  much  their  superiors  in  the  art 
An  attempt  was  made  in  1657  to  introduce  the  culture  of  silk  there,  and 
Mulberry  trees  were  two  years  after  sent  thence  to  Curacoa.  Wild  In- 
digo was  planted  near  Fort  Orange  by  Julian  Yan  Rensselaer  and  near 
New  Amsterdam  by  Augustus  Heerman. 

By  the  proprietaries  of  New  Jersey,  after  its  transfer  to  the  English,  ar- 
tisans and  tradespeople  were  invited  to  settle,  especially  in  the  eastern 
section  of  the  province,  by  special  inducements  held  out  to  them.  A  num- 
ber of  Scotch  who  settled  there  introduced  the  culture  and  manufacture 
of  hemp  and  flax.  Letters  addressed  to  their  friends  in  Scotland  speak 
of  a  plenty  of  material  for  linen  about  the  year  1684.  Flax  twice 
heckled  sold  for  nine  pence  the  pound,  and  wool  was  cheap,  but  labor  ex- 
ceedingly scarce  and  dear.  Smiths,  carpenters,  masons,  weavers,  tailors, 
and  shoemakers  were  especially  needed.  The  Quakers  from  Yorkshire 
and  London,  who,  about  the  year  1677,  settled  Salem,  Burlington,  and 
other  parts  of  West  Jersey,  soon  commenced  the  manufacture  of  cloth. 
**  Yery  good  serges,  druggets,  crapes,  carablets  (part  hair)  and  good 
plushes  with  several  other  woolen  clothes  besides  Linnen,"  are  mentioned 
among  their  manufactures  in  1697  by  an  English  writer  who  professed  to 

(1)  Chalmers  in   Holmes'  Annals,  A.  D.  that  a  dancing  school  had  been  set  up  bat 

1673.      These   facts  are  scarcely   more   in  put  down,  but  that  a  fencing  school  wna  al- 

contrast  with  the  present  than  others  with  lowed  in  Boston.     Among  the  goli<l  men   of 

which  thej  stand  in  jnxta-position,  as  for  ox-  the  town  wore  15   merchants   worth   about 

ample   that   there   were   no    beggars;    not  £50,000;  or  £500,  (probably  should  be  £5000) 

three    persons   put  to   death    annually    for  one  with  another;  500  persons  with  £3000 

theft;  there  were  no  musicians  by  trade;  each. 
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speak  from  personal  knowledge.  English  hemp  and  flax  was  snccessfnlly 
coltiTated,  and  wild  hemp  was  ased  to  some  extent.  Fairs  were  held  two 
or  three  times  in  the  year  in  each  town,  and  were  well  attended.  In  Feb- 
marj,  1703,  John  Clarke  received  a  grant  of  twenty  acres  of  land  on  the 
Soathem  branches  of  the  Rahawack  "  for  his  encouragement  in  fitting  a 
falling  mill "  in  that  part  of  the  province.  It  is  the  first  erection  of  the 
kind  of  which  we  find  any  mention  in  that  province. 

The  charter  granted  by  the  Court  of  Sweden  in  1640,  for  the  establishment 
of  a  colony  on  the  Delaware,  permitted  the  company  to  engage  in  all  mann- 
factares,  and  in  all  commerce,  domestic  and  foreign.  Printz,  who  was  sent 
out  soon  after  as  Governor,  was  instructed  to  encourage  the  propagation  of 
theep,  with  a  view  to  a  large  export  of  wool  to  the  parent  state,  and  also  to 
make  trials  as  to  the  practicability  of  raising  silk.  A  letter  to  a 
Swedish  official  in  1693,  after  they  came  under  the  proprietary  govern* 
ment  of  Pennsylvania  speaks  of  their  happy  condition ;  they  were  export- 
ers of  bread,  grain,  flour,  and  oil ;  "  our  wives  and  daughters  employ 
themselves  in  spinning  wool  and  flax,  and  many  of  them  in  weaving,  so 
that  we  have  good  reason  to  thank  the  Almighty  for  our  daily  support'" 
They  had  80  sheep  in  1663,  and  were  now,  probably,  well  supplied  with 
wool.  Among  the  first  branches  of  industry  that  Penn  sought  to  engraft 
upon  his  new  colony  was  the  manufacture  of  linen  and  woolen  cloth. 
One  of  his  first  legislative  acts  after  his  arrival  in  1 682  was  to  invest 
with  all  the  rights  of  citizenship,  the  Dutch,  Swedes,  Finns  and  other 
foreigners — amounting  to  about  3000 — then  in  possession  of  the  country. 
The  proclamation  of  similar  privileges  and  full  religious  freedom  to  all 
others  not  of  ill  fame  who  should  arrive,  induced  numbers  of  the  indus- 
trious and  persecuted  classes  from  different  parts  of  Europe,  and  from 
other  colonies,  to  settle  in  the  province.  Indeed,  the  wisdom  and  liber- 
ality of  the  laws  framed  by  the  founder  in  England,  and  regularly  enacted 
after  his  arrival,  are  universally  conceded  to  have  been  honorable  to  the 
legislation  of  the  period  and  to  have  been  favorable  to  emigration  and 
that  character  for  industry  which  the  State  has  ever  maintained.  To 
furnish  a  ready  market  for  the  domestic  products  of  his  people  especially 
woolen  and  linen,  fairs  were  at  once  established  to  be  held  at  stated 
times,  in  several  of  the  towns,  where  the  people  were  brought  together  for 
the  purposes  of  trade.  The  first  appears  to  have  been  held  about  the 
year  1686,  when,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  money  only  about  ten  dollars 
worth  was  sold.*     Uis  charter  to  the  city  in  1701  provided  for  holding 

(I;  rampanin%  chap.  iz.  Netherlnnds   in  1641.     Bot  tbnt*  in  Phila- 

CJi   P»>t<iriu«.     Fairn    were   earlj    «ptnb-  delphia  appcnr  to  hare  been  the  eariirat  do< 

liiih*-l  in  New  Eoglaod,  and  for  the  iale  of  tigned  principdljr  or  ezoIuKlveljr  for  the  dia- 

caitle,  bj  the  Director  and  Council  uf  New  po^al  of  uianufactured  articloi.    * 
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two  markets  in  each  week,  and  two  semi-annaal  Fairs  on  the  16th  and 
two  following  days  of  May  and  November  in  each  year.  These  afterward 
became  famous  occasions  for  the  exhibition  and  sale  of  evlery  description 
of  domestic  goods,  the  excellence  of  which  attracted  visitors  from  distant 
provinces.  Their  influence  was  favorable  to  the  industry  of  the  commu- 
nity. These  periodical  gatherings  were  at  that  time  popular  in  England, 
and  originated  in  the  Church  festivals  or  wakes  held  upon  the  anniversaries 
of  certain  Saints,  when  it  was  customary  to  make  merry  with  ale,  whence  that 
termination  became  synonymous  with  festival,  as  Whitsunale,  bridal  or 
bride-ale.  But  it  was  only  a  few  years  previous  to  this  time  that  they  had 
assumed  that  gross  and  riotous  feature,  and  the  commercial  character 
which  caused  them  to  be  banished  from  the  sacred  precincts  in  which  they 
were  originally  held,  to  the  village  green  where  they  were  more  complete- 
ly given  up  to  the  purposes  of  trade.  Several  of  the  early  laws  of  the 
province  against  the  drinking  of  healths  and  drunkenness,  may  have  been  in 
part  designed  to  countervail  the  tendency  of  these  popular  gatherings  to 
promote  excess  and  irregularity. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Free  Society  of  Traders  in  1683,  Penn  bespeaks 
their  favorable  attention  to  his  project  for  the  production  of  wine  and  the 
manufacture  of  linen,  both  which  branches  he  hoped  the  French  attracted 
thither  from  Carolina  would  be  a  means  of  advancing.     His  expectations 
in  this  respect  were  not  realized.     But  the  liberal  character  of  his  govern- 
ment and  his  personal  repute,  induced  a  considerable  number  of  Germans 
from  Cresheira,  in  the  Palatinate,  to  settle  in  his  principality,  and  also  a 
number  of  Welsh,  Irish  and  Dutch,  all  of  an  industrial  class.     The  Ger- 
mans principally  settled  at  Germantown  near  the  city,  which  they  founded 
soon  after  Philadelphia  was  laid  out,  and  were  presently  joined  by  other 
Palatines,  including  the  ancestors  of  the  American  Philosopher,  David 
Rittenhouse,  Christopher  Saur,  and  others  whose  names  are  identified 
with  the  early  enterprise  and  science  of  the  country.     So  great  indeed 
was  the  influx  of  Germans  during  succeeding  years,  that  Governor  Keith, 
in  niT,  recommended  Parliament  to  prohibit  any  from  coming  without 
a  license  from  the  English  or  colonial  governments,  lest  so  many  should 
endanger  the  allegiance  of  the  province.     A  tax  of  6  shillings  per  head 
was  indeed  injudiciously  laid  by  the  Assembly  in  1T29,  but  was  soon  af- 
ter canceled.      The  Germans  who  first  arrived  soon  became  noted  for 
their  linen  and  hosiery,  and  were  the  first  to  introduce  in  this  country 
some  branches  of  industry  noticed  elsewhere.    Penn  wrote  to  the  Marquis 
of  Halifax  in  Feb.  1684,  that  the  Germans  had  already  fallen  upon  flax 
and  hemp,  and  the  French  upon  vines.     To  quicken  their  exertions  in  the 
production  of  Cloth,  he  appears  about  the  same  time  to  have  ofl*ered  a 
premium  for  the  first  piece.     On  the  Uth  9th  mo.,  1686,  the  petition  of 
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Abraham  Opdengrafe  was  read  in  the  council  "  for  the  Governor's  promise 
to  him  who  shoold  make  the  first  and  finest  piece  of  linen  cloth. ''^  Wigart 
Levering,  one  of  the  Germantown  settlers,  and  soon  after  one  of  the  first  set- 
tlers of  Koxborongh,  was  a  weaver  by  trade  and  his  descendants  are  among 
the  most  enterprising  manufacturers  of  the  present  day.     Matthew  Houl- 
gate,  who  purchased  land  in  169S  of  one  of  the  original  patentees  of  Koz- 
borongh,  erected  upon  the  Wissahickon,  between  that  year  and  1720,  a  full- 
ing mill,  the  ruins  of  which  were  lately  visible.     A  variety  of  linen  and 
woolen  stuffs  are  mentioned  as  the  manufactures  of  these  and  others  in  the 
province  in  1698,  as  druggets,  serges,  camblets,  etc.,  which  daily  improved  in 
quality.     Among  the  tradesmen  who  had  remunerative  employment  were 
dyers,  fullers,  combmakers,  cardmakers,   weavers,  spinners,  etc.      The 
price,  in  1688,  for  spinning  worsted  or  linen,  we  are  told,  was  usually  two 
shillings  the  pound,  and  for  knitting  coarse  yarn  stockings,  half  a  crown 
a  pair.     The  price  for  weaving  linen  of  half  a  yard  in  width  was  ten  or 
twelve  pence  per  yard.     Wool  combers  or  carders  received  twelve  pence 
per  pound,  the  pay  of  journeymen  tailors  was  twelve  shillings  per  week 
and  **  their  diet.''     The  first  in  this  line  mentioned  in  Philadelphia  was 
Charles  Blackman,  who  enjoyed  the  governor's  patronage.     Fulling  mills 
are  mentioned  as  in  operation  on  Darby  river,  near  the  town  of  that 
name,  about  five  miles  from  Philadelphia.     The  German  linen  of  the 
Province  is  described  to  be  "  such  as  no  person  of  quality  need  be  ashamed 
to  wear."'     The  progress  in  the  arts  of  the  clothier,  if  the  writer  may  be 
credited,  appears  to  have  been  considerable  for  so  short  a  time. 

In  respect  to  Clothing,  as  in  some  other  things,  the  first  settlers  of 
America  were  content  to  receive  from  the  customs  of  their  barbarous 
neighbors  suggestions  which  were  not  without  use  to  them  in  their  pecu- 
liar circumstances.  The  principal  Clothing  of  the  rude  northern  Indians, 
before  they  became  acquainted  with  the  woolens  of  Europe,  were  the 
furs  and  skins  of  the  wild  animals.  These  they  dressed  in  different  ways 
and  formed  into  garments  variously  ornamented  and  often  with  remarka- 
ble skill.  Elk  and  deer  skins  in  particular  were  much  valued  for  that 
purpose,  being  converted  into  good  untanned  leather,  which,  according 
to  an  early  emigrant,  they  made  "  soft  and  plume,  and  as  white  as  milk." 
They  were  worn  in  cold  weather  with  the  Kair  next  the  person.  They 
were  even  traded  off  for  furs  to  more  distant  tribes,  where  these  animals 
were  less  plentiful ;  and  until  the  purchasers  had  learned  the  relative  value 
among  the  Europeans,  of  their  finer  peltry,  two,  three,  and  even  four  beaver 
skin-!,  worth  several  ])ounds  each  in  the  towns,  were  given  for  a  good 
fallow  deer  skin  killed  in  the  proper  season.     The  colonists  made  much 

^1  j  Ilnrar  I's  KcgiMcr  of  Penna.,  i.  p.  IC.     (2)  0.  ThomnF,  Ilii't.  IVnna.,  Lond.  1(J98. 
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use  of  these  materials,  which  comported  well  with  their  mgged  mode  of 
life  and  the  severity  of  the  climate.  Indeed  they  were  not  nnaccastomed 
to  the  use  of  similar  materials  in  their  native  country,  for  in  England  at 
that  day  leather,  dressed  as  buff  and  in  other  styles,  and  worn  as  doabletts, 
breeches  or  vests,  formed  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  Clothing  of  some 
classes,  and  for  hunting,  riding,  or  traveling  costames,  of  even  the  no- 
bility. The  Puritan  severity  of  the  New  England  fathers,  which  frowned 
on  all  redundancy  and  variety  of  dress,  doubtless  contributed  to  the  cur- 
rency of  this  style  of  Clothing  and  material  as  more  suited  to  American 
life  than  the  velvets,  silks,  and  lace  of  England,  under  Charles  the  Second, 
and  his  successors.'  These  sober  and  frugal  materials  continued  in  nse 
until  after  the  era  of  independence,  and  garments  wholly,  or  in  part,  of 
buckskin  or  other  kinds  of  leather,  could  be  found  in  the  wardrobes  of 
many  of  the  wealthiest  men  of  that  day.  That  style  of  dress  was  con- 
spicuous in  the  camp,  and  the  title  of  "the  Buckskins"  was  no  less  sig- 
nificant to  the  enemies  of  the  country  of  the  tough  and  sturdy  valor,  than 
of  the  homely  exterior  of  American  soldiery.  Beauchamp  Plantagenet, 
supposed  to  have  been  regal  in  lineage  as  in  name,  writing  of  New  Al- 
bion in  1649,  recommends  this  semi-aboriginal  dress  as  all  that  was  de- 
sirable. "But  surely,"  says  that  extremely  quaint  writer,  "we  may 
easily  grow  rich  if  we  will  buy  no  clothes,  for  a  good  weaver  broup^ht 
hitlier  will  make  us  of  our  flaxe  nine  sorts  of  Linens,  tufted  Hollands, 
velnres,  velvets,  Tuftaffetaes  and  Plushes,  and  for  winter  a  good  Glover, 
with  some  onely  of  our  own  elk  skins  raaketh  the  best  bafle  coats  ;  our  own 
stag  and  deer  skins  make  best  gentile  and  soldiers'  clothes,  fittest  for  our 
woods;  a  doeskin  breeches  with  the  fur  inside  in  our  short  winter  is 
better  than  two  broadcloths  and  warmer,  so  we  need  no  English  Cloths." 
The  soil,  he  says,  would  yield  a  half  ton  of  flax,  and  a  ton  of  hemp,  worth 

(1)  The  austere  principles  of  the  New  with  short  sleeves ;  that  the  arm  should  bo 
iJluglaDii  fathers  sometimes  led  them  to  dis-  covered  down  to  the  wrist,  and  that  women's 
figure  the  statute  book  with  sumptuary  sleeves  should  never  exceed  half  an  ell  in 
regulatious  like  the  following:  In  October,  width.  (Felt's  Salem.  Thacher's  Plymouth.) 
1633,  it  was  "ordered  that  no  person,  cither  In  1653  the  wife  of  Hugh  March,  of  New- 
man or  woman,  shall  make  or  buy  any  berry,  was  prosecuted  (with  two  other  wo- 
slashed  Clothes,  other  than  one  slash  in  each  men)  for  wearing  a  silk  hood  and  fcarf,  but 
sleeve,  and  another  in  the  back ;  also  all  was  discharged  on  proof  that  her  huisband 
cutt  works,  imbroidered  or  needle-workt  was  worth  £200.  (Coffin's  Hist.  Newberry.) 
caps,  bands,  vayles,  are  forbidden  hereafter  The  year  previous  the  wife  of  Joseph  Jynks, 
to  be  made  and  worn  under  the  aforesaid  Jr.,  of  Lynn,  was  presented  for  wearing  sil- 
penalty — also  all  gold  or  silver  girdles,  ver  lace  along  with  Robt.  Bridges  for  bad 
Hollands  belts,  Ruff's,  heaver  hattft,  are  pro-  corngrinding,  and  others  for  wearing  great 
hibited  to  be  bought  or  worn  hereafter  un-  boots  and  silk  hoods,  Ac.  (Lewis'  Hist, 
der  the  aforesaid  penalty."  In  1639  it  was  or-  Lynn.) 
dered  that  ladles'  dresses  should  not  bo  made 
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£12  to  the  acre  and  a  profit  of  6^.  a  day  to  the  laborer.  He  mentions 
Cotton  River  "  so  named  of  Six  hundred  L  of  cotton  wild  on  trees  grow- 
ing/' which  article  there  was  no  doubt  would  thrive  well.  Of  another 
portion  flax  was  one  of  the  staple  products,  the  others  being  corn,  rice 
and  tobacco.  We  may  infer  from  his  remarks  that  in  that  part  of  the 
conntrj,  which  corresponded  with  a  portion  of  Delaware  and  Maryland^ 
and  contained  already  8000  people  and  a  trade  employing  140  ships, 
there  was  yet  no  home  manufacture  of  Cloth.  A  further  evidence  that 
the  arts  were  not  yet  introduced  in  Maryland,  is  the  passage  of  a  law  the 
same  year  "  providing  for  the  Smith/'  one  of  the  first  requisites  of  a  new 
community.  There  was  little  attempt  at  manufactures  for  nearly  fifty 
years  after,  the  8uppIies-.-except  homespun,  of  which  most  families  made 
more  or  less — being  derived  from  England  in  return  for  tobacco,  or  from 
New  England  in  exchange  for  grain  and  provisions.  A  murrain  among 
the  stock  in  1694-5,  which  cut  off  over  25,000  neat  cattle  and  upwards  of 
62,000  hogs,  and  proportionally  diminished  their  resources,  together 
with  an  increasing  difficulty  in  getting  supplies  for  England,  threw  the 
colonists,  in  a  measure,  upon  their  own  abilities  for  Clothing.  An  effort 
was  made  in  1697  to  introduce  the  manufacture  of  linen  and  woolen 
Cloth  in  the  counties  of  Somerset  and  Dorchester.  But  the  attempt  ap- 
pears to  have  had  no  permanent  success,  but  nevertheless  occasioned 
some  complaints  in  England.  The  mineral  riches  of  the  province  more 
snccessfully  attracted  the  industry  not  already  absorbed  in  agriculture. 
>In  Virginia,  in  1650,  there  was  a  sufficiency  of  materials  of  wool,  flax, 
ami  hemp,  as  well  as  of  the  native  silk-grass,  regarded  by  many  as  of  nearly 
T#xt.io  Mau-  equal  value  with  the  cultivated  flax.  But  it  seems  to  have  been 
vi'riVu'il^ '"  li^^'e  used,  although,  as  mentioned  in  a  previous  chapter,  its  textile 
^***  qualities  had  been  tested  and  approved  in  England,  and  even  a 

suit  for  royalty  had  been  made  of  it.  A  Captain  Matthews,  over  thirty 
years  a  resident,  and  now  a  member  of  the  Council,  is  highly  commended 
at  this  period  for  his  enterprise  in  manufactures.  He  was  a  great  cultivator 
of  hemp  and  flax,  which  he  also  manufactured,  having  a  large  household 
of  weavers  and  other  tradesmen  employed  in  different  branches,  and  many 
slaves  also  trained  to  mechanical  pursuits.  Silk  and  cotton  had  already 
been  attempted  there,  and  recommended  to  the  attention  of  the  planters. 
Madder,  indigo,  and  several  other  native  vegetable  dye-stuffs,  had  also 
been  tested.  Abundance  of  cotton  might  have  been  obtained  by  the  ex- 
portation of  cattle  and  other  produce,  of  which  the  former  were  already 
80  numerous  as  to  be  suffered  to  run  wild  in  the  woods.  But  these  facili- 
ties were  disregarded  for  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  which  it  was  now 
hoped,  by  those  who  favored  a  wiser  policy,  would  soon  yield  to  that  of 
silk.     This  article,  the  culture  and  manufacture  of  which  had  been  slowly 
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extending  in  England  for  upward  of  a  century,  bad  been  especially  eu- 
couraged  in  Virginia  from  its  first  settlement.  Tbe  supposed  fitness 
of  the  climate,  as  evidenced  by  the  abnndance  of  native  mulberries  and 
silk-worms,  turned  the  attention  of  tbe  English  people,  at  this  time, 
strongly  toward  the  cultivation  of  silk  in  Virginia  and  Carolina.  The 
art  of  weaving  it  was  introduced  in  England  some  years  before.  The 
Silk-throwers  of  London  were  incorporated  in  1 629,  and  the  trade  now  em- 
ployed many  thousands,  while  the  manufacture  in  France  was  deemed  worth 
between  three  and  four  millions  sterling  annually.  Several  writers,  therefore, 
now  discussed  the  subject  of  its  cultivation  in  Virginia,  some  of  whose 
papers  were  printed  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  and  were  circulated 
iu  manuals.  Williams,  the  author  of  a  tract  on  Virginia,  in  1650,  labored 
to  show  the  profits  of  silk  and  wine-growing.  Two  or  three  years  later, 
Samuel  Hartlib,  an  enterprising  merchant  of  London,  to  whom  Milton 
dedicated  his  Treatise  on  Education,  published  two  works  on  the  Virginia 
silk-worm.  Governor  Edward  Digges,  of  Virginia,  Mr.  John  Ferrar,  and 
others,  also  did  much  to  excite  an  interest  in  the  subject  among  the  plant- 
ers, by  instructions  in  the  business,  the  distribution  of  silk- worm  seed,  and 
by  showing  the  great  profits  of  :the  culture.  Mr.  Ferrar,  in  particular, 
pointed  out  a  means  of  overcoming  the  gummy  hardness  of  the  Virginia 
cocoons,  by  steeping  them  in  strong  soap-boiler's  liquor,  instead  of  warm 
water,  which  sufficed  with  European  kinds.  He  also  recommended  the 
use  of  lettuce  for  feeding  the  worms.  By  a  comparison  of  the  profits,  it 
was  shown  that  silk-worms  would  yield  the  planter,  for  about  two  months' 
labor  in  tbe  year,  £G0 ;  while  tobacco,  at  2d.  per  pound,  as  it  then  sold, 
would  return  but  £14  for  tbe  same  amount  of  labor  during  nine  mouths. 
These  eff'orts  were  so  far  successful  that  some  small  lots  of  Virginia  silk  were 
sent  to  England.  As  a  mark  of  his  favor  for  tbe  staunch  loyalty  of  the 
Province,  Charles  II.,  a  few  years  after,  added  Virginia  to  the  title  of  his 
dominions,  and  particularly  recommended  the  Governor  of  the  Province 
to  encourage  silk-growing,  stating  that  he  had  formerly — at  his  corona- 
tion, as  the  tradition  is — "  worn  some  of  the  silk  of  Virginia,  which  he 
found  not  inferior  to  that  raised  in  other  countries." 

The  Assembly  of  Virginia,  in  1662,  enacted  several  laws  for  the  promo- 
tion of  industry,  and  particularly  in  relation  to  Cloth  and  its  materials. 
Flax-seed  was  ordered  from  England,  to  be  distributed  to  each 

Law8  for  en-  .  . 

couragement county,  and  bouutics  ofi'ered  for  raising  that  and  hemp-seed. 

of  Maaufac-   rr.-./.i  «.,/,  ,/.o 

tares  iaVir-  Two  pouuds  of  tobacco  wcrc  oiiered  for  everv  pound  of  flax  or 
hemp  prepared  for  the  spindle,  three  pounds  for  every  yard  of 
linen  Cloth  a  yard  wide,  and  five  pounds  for  every  yard  of  woolen  Cloth 
made  in  the  Province.  Every  tithable  person  was  required,  under  a 
penalty  of  fifty  pounds  of  tobacco,  to  produce,  yearly,  two  pounds  of 
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dressed  flax  or  hemp.  Premiams  were  also  offered  of  ten  pounds  of 
tobacco  for  every  good  hat  made  of  wool  or  far,  and  for  every  dozen  pair 
of  woolen  or  worsted  stockings.  A  liberal  bounty  of  fifty  pounds  of 
tobacco  was  declared  due  for  every  pound  of  wound  silk  produced,  and 
for  every  hundred  acres  of  land  owned  in  fee,  the  proprietor  was  required 
to  plant  and  fence  twelve  mulberry  trees.  The  exportation  of  sheep  from 
the  Colony  had  been  prohibited  five  years  before,  and  it  was  now  ordered 
that  no  wool  should  be  exported  under  a  penalty  of  fifty  pounds  of 
tobacco  for  every  pound  so  exported.  The  bounty  on  silk  was,  two  years 
after,  claimed  by  several  persons  engaged  in  producing  it.  One  of  these 
was  Major  Walker,  a  member  of  the  Assembly,  who  then  had  growing 
upwards  of  seventy  thousand  mulberry  trees.  All  acts  for  the  encour- 
agement of  silk  were  repealed  in  1666,  along  with  that  for  planting  mul- 
berry trees,  "which  now  every  one  voluntarily  propagates."  In  that 
year  the  commissioners  were  required  by  the  legislature  to  establish, 
within  two  years,  a  loom  and  a  weaver  in  each  county  in  the  Province, 
except  Rappahannock,  Northampton,  Westmoreland,  and  Stafford,  which 
were  allowed  four  years  wherein  to  effect  it.  Each  county  was  to  bear 
the  expense  of  its  own  establishment,  and  the  erection  of  a  private  loom 
did  not  excuse  the  county.     The  law  was  repealed  in  1684. 

Governor  Berkeley  in  his  answers  to  the  Committee  of  Plantations  in 
1671,  states  that  "of  late  we  have  begun  to  make  silk  and  so  many  mul- 
berry trees  are  planted,  that  if  we  had  skilful  men  from  Naples  or  Sicily 
to  teach  us  the  art  of  making  it,  in  less  than  half  an  age,  we  should  make 
as  much  silk  in  a  year  as  England  did  yearly  expend  three-score  years 
since."  The  demand  for  that  article  in  England,  where  it  was  then  sup- 
posed to  employ  forty  thousand  persons,  and  the  bounties  and  other  leg- 
islative measures  in  the  province,  gave  a  temporary  impulse  to  the 
business.  But  it  declined  again  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  premiums. 
The  cultivation  of  hemp  and  flax  was  again  enforced  by  heavy  penalties 
in  1673.  About  the  year  1684  another  law  was  enacted  in  Virginia  for 
the  encouragement  of  the  manufacture  of  linen  and  woolen  Cloth,  and 
"for  the  advancement  of  manufactures  of  the  growth  of  the  colony," 
which  Chalmers  says  "was  disallowed  by  the  Committee  of  Plantations 
l>ecause  it  was  deemed  contrary  to  the  Acts  of  Navigation."  '*  And 
thu^,**  he  adds  in  relation  to  this  and  other  useful  regulations  made  dar- 
iii^  the  Fame  session,  "did  the  Assembly  sow  the  seeds  of  future  pros- 
I'crity  which  Virginia  reaped  abundantly  at  a  happier  period.'" 

The  first  fulling  mills  in  Virginia  were  built  about  the  year  1692,  dur- 
ing the  Administration  of  Andros,  who  was  an  encourager  of  manufac- 

(1)  Political  AnoaU,  i.  p.  S4S. 
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tares,  and  particularlj  recommended  the  coltivation  of  cotton,  which  was 
afterward  much  neglected.  His  successor,  Governor  Nicholson,  who 
sacceeded  him  in  1698,  opposed  all  attempts  at  manufactures,  and  even 
advised  Parliament  to  prohibit  the  making  of  Cloth  in  the  coldbiesJ 
This  appears  to  have  been  the  earliest  recommendation  of  that  policy  on 
the  part  of  a  colonial  Governor,  and  perhaps  warrants  the  presumption 
that  at  this  time  the  amount  of  domestic  manufacture  in  the  colonies  was 
such  as  to  affect  considerably  the  importation  of  English  goods.  Both 
the  imports  and  exports  of  Ylrginia  and  Maryland  together,  were  at  this 
time  greater  than  of  all  the  others  combined,  f  In  1698  the  two  provinces 
imported  to  the  value  of  £310,135  from  Great  Britain,  a  larger  amount 
than  they  received  during  any  of  the  next  forty  years. 

These  efforts  for  the  advancement  of  manufactures  were  the  direct  re- 
sult of  the  restrictions  upon  the  Virginia  trade,  and  of  the  duty  upon 
tobacco.  The  price  of  that  article  had  fallen  so  low  as  to  be  a  cause  of  real 
distress  to  a  people  who  had  made  it  nearly  their  sole  dependence.  Many 
planters  were,  at  this  time,  unable  to  clothe  themselves  from  the  proceeds 
of  their  crops.  The  customs  collected  in  England,  in  1676,  upon  Virginia 
tobacco  (that  of  Maryland  probably  included)  amounted  to  £135,000 
sterling.  The  whole  customs'  duties,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  (1590), 
amounted  to  only  £50,000.  They  had  now  increased  to  about  £700,000 
sterling.  If  a  considerable  part  of  this  increase  was  due  (as  many  be- 
lieved) to  the  Colonial  trade,  which  chiefly  centred  in  London,  causing 
a  corresponding  growth  of  that  city,  it  is  scarcely  surprising  that  the 
nation  desired  to  keep  the  control  of  so  profitable  a  commerce.     * 

In  the  settlement  of  Carolina,  which  was  taking  place  at  this  time,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  cultivate  silk,  hemp,  indigo,  and  cotton.  Wilson, 
in  his  account  of  the  Province  in  1682,  says.  "Cotton  of  the 
Cotton,  eic,  cyprcss  and  Smyrna  sort,  will  L^row  well,  and  plenty  of 
the  seed  is  sent  thither."  Verv  trood  inditro  had  also  been 
made.  The  recent  renewal  of  the  Protestant  pcrsecntions  in  Europe, 
which  drove  so  many  to  England  to  give  an  immense  impulse  to  the 
manufactures  of  that  country,  also  supplied  liirn:e  numbers  of  merchants, 
husbandmen,  and  artificers  to  the  Ameiican  Colonies.  They  brought  a 
knowledge  of  the  linen,  silk,  wine,  and  other  branches  of  industry,  and  in 
Carolina,  where  a  large  body  of  the  French  settled,  through  the  generous 
aid  of  the  British  Government,  they  invented,  as  the  Abbe  Raynal 
informs  us,  a  new  kind  of  stuff,  by  mixing  the  silk  of  the  Province  with 
its  wool."  The  cultivation  of  silk,  in  Carolina,  was  early  attempted, 
without  much  success,  by  the  King.     About  the  year  1693,  it  was  again 

(1)  Beverley.  British  Settlements  and  Trade  in  America, 

(2)  PhUosoph.   and  Folit  HisL   of  the    i.  p.  213. 
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introduced  by  Sir  Nathaniel  Johnson,  upon  a  plantation  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Thomas,  which,  one  hundred  years  later,  still  bore  the  name  of  "  Silk 
Hope."'  He  made  considerable  quantities  of  raw  silk,  and  induced  many 
others  to  engage  in  its  production.  But  Hewatt,  who  blames  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  Proyince  for  not  giving  suitable  encouragement  to  silk,  cotton, 
and  other  crops,  which  would  have  proved  more  profitable  than  rice,  ob- 
serves that  Governor  Johnson,  "  after  all  his  pains,  rather  showed  what 
might  have  been  done  toward  the  cultivation  of  silk  in  that  Province, 
than  made  such  progress  in  it  as  to  render  the  commodity  of  national  ad- 
vantage."* Indigo  was  somewhat  later  introduced,  from  Antigua,  and, 
while  encouraging  trials  were  being  made  with  it,  attention  was  drawn  to 
the  wild  plant  found  there,  which  was  immediately  cultivated  with  such 
success  that,  upon  the  export  of  a  considerable  quantity  to  England,  in 
1747,  the  attention  of  Parliament  was  attracted  to  an  article  so  important 
to  her  manufactures.  In  the  following  year,  a  bounty  of  6(f.  per  pound 
was  offered  upon  plantation  indigo,  and  the  manufacture  was  prosecuted 
with  profit  until  it  eventually  gave  place,  like  other  crops,  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  cotton.  This  plant  had  for  several  years  been  occasionally  culti- 
vated in  gardens,  fud  after  the  year  1702,  "  cotlon  patches"  became  com- 
mon in  Carolina.  ^;j!IPobacco,  rice,  indigo,  and  stock-husbandry  chiefly 
7  misemployed  the  Southern  Provinces  at  this  time,  and  skillful  workmen  were 
too  scarce,  and,  their  labor  too  dear,  to  admit  of  much  progress  in  the 
mechanic  art8..V 

The  quantity  and  quality  of  labor  in  all  stages  of  society  and  of  the 
arts,  govern  in  a  great  measure  the  amount  and  kind  of  production.  This 
whT  Manu-  ^^  morc  particularly  the  case  at  a  period  when  manual  labor 
i?^t"'^e'-  ^^  ^^^  chief  dependence.  Its  scarcity  always  operated  as  a 
i«eted  hindrance  to  manufactures  in  the  Colonies.     While  other  forms 

of  industry  afforded  the  means  of  purchasing  foreign  merchandise  on  eosy 
terms,  few  inducements  existed  to  undertake  them.  While  emigration 
was  brisk,  the  Colonies  were  well  supplied  with  English  goods,  and  its 
arrest  supplied  the  first  motive  for  home  manufactures.  During  the  civil 
wars,  also,  the  commerce  and  industry  of  the  Northern  Colonies  were  left 
perfectly  free  to  seek  their  most  profitable  channels.  The  sympaliiy  of 
Xew  EnpUnd  with  the  Republican  cause  even,  produced  special  marks 
of  favor  from  the  Protector,  by  an  exemption  from  all  customs.  The 
Colonies  had,  consequonsly,  engaged  in  the  most  lucrative  branches  of 
business,  sought  the  most  profitable  markets,  and  procured  their  supplies 
in  such  ways  as  they  deemed  most  favorable  to  their  interests.  They  had 
progressed  in  wealth  and  influence  with  a  rapidity  quite  unexampled  in 

(1)  RAouaj'f  Hift  of  S.  C,  ii.  475.  (2)  UUt  S.  C.  and  QeorgU,  I  157. 
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80  short  a  time.  Agricaltore  employed  the  majority  of  the  people. 
AbandaDce  and  cheapDcss  of  land,  the  great  increase  yielded  by  a  Tirgin 
soil,  the  extent  of  pasturage  for  cattle,  and  the  profits  arising  oat  of  the 
export  of  the  various  products  of  husbandry,  of  naval  stores  and  other 
products  of  the  forest;  and  of  the  fisheries,  to  British,  Colonial  and 
foreign  markets,  had  constantly  withdrawn  nearly  all  labor  from  mechan- 
ical pursuits.  This  they  long  continued  to  do,  and  kept  up  the  price  of 
labor  by  enabling  the  humblest  emigrant  to  aspire  to  the  position  of  an 
independent  planter.  Before  the  close  of  the  first  half  century  of  their 
history,  the  older  Colonies  were  rich  and  prosperous  to  a  degree  scarcely 
exceeded  during  the  time  they  continued  as  de  endencies  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. But  agriculture,  commerce,  and  the  fisheries  were  the  arms  of  their 
strength.  The  Mechanic  arts  and  manufactures  were  a  very  subordinate 
interest,  and  their  system  of  commercial  exchange,  so  long  as  trade 
remained  unrestrained,  kept  them  so.  But  the  enactment,  or  subsequent 
enforcement,  of  the  laws  of  trade,  by  restricting  the  choice  of  a 
BMtninta    market,  and  limiting  the  profits  of  commerce  and  the  value  of 

on  Trade. 

Colonial  productions,  forced  a  portion  of  the  labor  and  capital 
heretofore  employed  in  other  branches,  into  the  neglected  field  of  domes- 
tic manufacture.  From  the  time,  therefore,  when  the  enforcement  of  her 
commercial  statutes  became  the  settled  policy  of  Great  Britain,  we  shall 
find  an  increased  attention  to  the  subject  of  home  manufactures,  and 
eflforts  of  the  national  Government  to  check  their  development. 

The  assertion  of  the  right  of  the  parent  State  to  a  monopoly  of  the 
Colonial  trade,  was  as  old  as  the  days  of  James  I.,  who  attempted  to 
prevent  the  exportation  of  Virginia  tobacco  to  Holland,  where  the 
Colony  had  established  warehouses  and  factors,  partly  to  evade  the  duties 
levied  on  tobacco  in  England,  and  partly  to  obtain  a  more  extended  mar- 
ket for  its  staple,  which  more  than  sufficed  for  the  consumption  of  Eng- 
land. 

The  increasing  use  of  tobacco,  despite  the  King's  hostility  to  it,  ren- 
dered the  duty,  prospectively,  at  least,  an  important  source  of  revenue  ; 
and  in  the  attempt  to  prevent  its  exportation  to  a  foreign  country,  it  was 
declared  that  all  Colonial  productions  should,  by  right,  be  landed  in  Eng- 
land, to  which  the  trade  of  the  Colony  belonged,  a  principle  quite  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  doctrines  and  practice  of  all  mercantile  nations  of  that 
day.  Virginia,  however,  claimed  the  right  to  export  tobacco  to  a  foreign 
market,  in  virtue  of  the  privilege  conceded  by  her  charter,  that  of  carry- 
ing on  a  direct  intercourse  with  foreign  States.  A  monopoly  of  the 
tobacco  trade,  enjoyed  by  the  King,  ceased  on  the  occurrence  of  the  civil 
wars.  But  the  fiscal  value  of  the  duty  thereon  induced  Parliament  to 
encourage  its  caltivation  in  Virginia,  by  excluding  tobacco  of  foreign 
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growth,  and  by  impoRing  a  daty  on  tobacco^own  in  England,  so  as  to 
render  its  cultivation  there  nDprofitable^^)(The  Navigation  Acts  of  1650 
and  1651,  by  confining  the  plantation  trao^  to  British  ports  and  British 
shipping,  extended  this  exclusive  policy  to  the  whole  of  the  now  valuable 
trade  of  the  Colonies  and  all  Colonial  productions  whatever.  As  a  com- 
pensation to  Virginia  for  this  limitation  of  her  market,  tobacco  was,  in 
1652,  forbidden  to  be  cultivated  in  England,  and  the  Act  was  confirmed 
on  the  Restoration,  when  all  tobacco  plantations  in  England  were  ordered 
to  be  destroyed.  By  the  Act  of  1661,  no  sugar,  tobacco,  cotton- wool* 
indigo,  ginger,  or  woods  used  in  dyeing,  of  the  growth  or  manufacture  of 
the  Colonies,  could  be  shipped  to  any  other  country  than  to  England.  All 
other  articles  were  left  free,  but  these  embraced  the  most  important  Colo- 
nial products.  To  these  enumerated  articles  others  were  added,  from 
time  to  time,  as  they  severally  became  of  importance  in  the  Colonial  trade, 
as,  for  example,  coffee,  hides,  skins,  iron,  corn,  lumber,  etc.  This  mono- 
poly of  the  Colonial  commerce  was  completed  by  the  Act  of  1663,  which 
prohibited  the  importation  of  any  commodity,  the  growth,  production,  or 
manufacture  of  Europe,  into  the  British  plantations,  but  what  was  laden 
in  England,  and  in  vessels  navigated  according  to  previous  Acts.  The 
Preamble  to  this  Act  avows  the  motive  to  its  enactment  and  the  prevail- 
ing policy  of  European  countries  to  be — "  the  maintaining  a  greater  cor- 
respondence and  kindness  between  the  subjects  at  home  and  those  in  the 
plantations ;  keeping  the  Colonies  in  a  firmer  dependence  upon  the  mother 
country  ;  making  them  yet  more  beneficial  to  it  in  the  further  employment 
and  increase  of  English  shipping  and  seamen,  and  iu  the  vent  of  English 
woolen  and  other  manufactures  and  commodities;  rendering  the  naviga- 
tion to  and  from  them  more  safe  and  cheap  ;  and  making  this  kingdom 
a  staple  not  only  of  the  commodities  of  the  plantations,  but  also  of  the 
commodities  of  other  countries  and  places  for  their  Kupply;  it  being  the 
usage  of  other  nations  to  keep  their  plantation  trade  exclusively  to  them- 
selves." Salt,  wines,  and  a  few  other  articles,  were  excepted,  and  draw- 
backs were  allowed  of  the  duties  on  goods  shipped  to  the  Colonies. 
Though  doubtlens  favorable  to  the  growth  of  English  commei*ee  and 
navigation,  at  the  expense  of  the  dominant  maritime  power  of  Holland, 
their  injurious  effect  upon  Colonial  prosperity,  by  fettering  the  freedom 
of  trade  in  respect  both  to  buying  and  selling,  was  an  unfavorable  issue — 
by  no  means  intended,  but  rather  overlooked  or  postponed — to  the  more 
vital  consideration  of  the  commercial  interests  of  the  parent  State.  The 
Acts  were  regarded  with  the  highest  dissatisfaction  in  America,  ))articu- 
larly  in  Virginia,  the  value  of  whose  staple  was  ruinously  affected  by  them. 
The  first  statutes  were  oppressively  enforced  iu  that  Colony  by  the  agents 
of  Cromwell,  on  account  of  its  disaffection  to  his  government,  while  New 
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England,  for  political  reasons,  was.saffered  to  disregard  them  altogether. 
Resistance  was  organized  in  Virginia,  and  after  the  imposition  of  duties, 
and  the  appointment  of  Colonial  revenue  o£Bcers,  the  resentment  against 
this  return  for  its  loyalty  rose  to  open  rebellion  in  that  Province  and  in 
Maryland.  To  the  Act  of  1663,  Beverly  ascribes  the  destruction  of 
the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  Colony,  and  its  inability  to  add 
to  its  industry  any  foreign  products,  as  olives,  cotton,  and  vines,  or 
to  procure  any  skillful  men  for  their  hopeful  commodity  of  silk,  or  to  ex- 
port a  pipe-stave  or  bushel  of  corn  to  any  place  out  of  the  King's  domi- 
nions. The  Acts  were  soon  after  enforced  in  all  the  Colonies.  The 
wars  with  Holland,  France,  and  other  continental  powers,  growing  out  of 
the  maritime  code,  produced  great  insecurity  of  trade,  and,  aided  by  do- 
mestic revolutions,  pointed  out  to  the  Colonies  the  need  of  a  closer  nnion 
of  interests  among  themselves,  and  of  an  ultimate  independence  in  regard 
to  all  necessaries  the  cost  and  supply  of  which  was  alike  subject  to  the 
caprice  of  mercantile  legislation  and  the  contingencies  of  internal  revolu- 
tions and  of  international  warfare.  They  were  the  immediate  occasion  of 
the  order  made  in  Virginia,  in  1666,  in  relation  to  spinning,  and  of  simi- 
lar efforts  in  other  Provinces. 

By  the  erection,  in  1696,  of  a  new  Standing  Council,  or  Board  of 
Trade,  under  the  denomination  of  "  The  Lords  Commissioners  for  Trade 
New  stand-  ^"^  Plantations,"  the  interests  of  British  commerce  and  the 
of*T?Hde^  affairs  of  Colonial  trade  and  government  were  confided  to  tba^ 
creattMi.i69G.  i^Q^y^  wliicli  tlienccforward  became  the  repository  of  all  official 
intellitrence  upon  those  subjects,  and  the  medium  of  communication  with 
the  several  governors  and  Assemblies  of  the  Colonies.  Yearly  reports 
of  the  state  of  tlie  Provinces  were  required  from  the  Governors,  in  an- 
swer to  queries  addressed  to  them  by  the  Board. 

An  Act  of  Parliament  of  the  same  year,  still  further  restricted  commer- 
cial intercourse,  by  limitinp^  trade  between  England  and  her  Colonies  to 
Enp^lish,  Irish,  and  Colonial  built  vessels,  and  by  prohibiting  Colonial 
produce  from  going  to  the  ports  of  Ireland  or  Scotland.  All  laws,  by- 
laws, usages,  or  customs  in  practice  or  pretended  to  be  in  force  in  any 
of  the  plantations,  which  were  in  any  wise  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land relating  to  the  plantation  trade,  were  declared  to  be  illegal,  null, 
and  void.  A  pamphlet  appeared  the  same  year,  recommending  a  tax 
upon  one  of  the  Colonies,  although  no  such  design  had  yet  been  exhibited 
on  the  part  of  the  Ministry,  and  was  answered  by  two  others  denying 
totally  the  power  to  tax  where  there  was  no  representation. 

But  the  feeble  attempts  of  the  Colonists  to  make  a  portion  of  their  own 
clothing  from  their  abundant  materials  had  not  been  unnoticed  in  Eng- 
land.   Three  years  after — the  Board  of  Trade  having  received  complaints 
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firom  English  merchants  and  manufactorers,  that  the  wool  and  woolen 
maoafactares  of  Ireland  and  the  North  AmericaD  plantations  began  to  be 
wooun-  exported  to  foreign  markets  formerly  supplied  by  England— 
M  rac^R-^  an  Act  passed  the  British  Parliament,  in  which  the  existence 
n^bit«i,  ^^  ^^^^  ^  manufacture  in  the  Colonies  is,  for  the  first  time,  re- 
"*••  '  cognized  in  the  Statute  Book.  This  statute  (10  and  1 1  Wm.  III. 
c.  z.)  was  dictated  by  that  sleepless  vigilance  which  guarded  the  staple 
manufacture  of  England.  It  prohibited  the  exportation  of  any  wool  or 
woolen  manufacture  from  Ireland,  except  to  certain  ports  in  England ; 
baty  by  way  of  compensation,  yirtually  surrendered  to  Ireland  the  linen 
manufacture,  then  little  regarded  in  comparison  with  the  woolen  interests. 
In  reference  to  the  Colonies,  it  was  enacted  that  "After  the  first  day  of 
December,  1699,  no  wool,  woolfels,  yam,  cloth,  or  woolen  manufacturee 
of  the  English  plantations  in  America  shall  be  shipped  in  any  of  the  said 
English  plantations,  or  otherwise  loaden,  in  order  to  be  transported  thence 
to  any  place  whatsoever,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  ship  and  cargo, 
and  £500  fine  for  each  oiTeuce ;  and  the  Governors  of  tlie  Plantations 
and  Officers  of  Customs  and  Revenue  there,  are  to  see  this  Act,  as  it 
relates  to  the  plantations,  duly  executed.''* 

The  population  of  the  American  Colonies,  at  this  time,  was  estimated 
at  about  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand. 

This  prohibition,  under  which  they  were  laid,  was  a  violation  of  the 
plainest  rights  of  the  Colonist  to  employ  bis  industry  in  such  way  as  he 
might  find  most  profitable.  But  it  was  probably  less  instrumental  in 
checking  the  disposition  to  manufactures  at  that  time  than  it  would  have 
been  in  an  advanced  stage  of  the  business.  On  account  of  the  remote- 
ness of  the  Colonies  from  the  sovereign  state,  and  the  great  extent  of 
their  sea  coast,  it  would  have  proved  no  more  effeetnal  in  j)re venting  an 
exportation  for  which  they  were  prepared,  than  the  laws  of  Pariiamenl 
then  were  against  the  exportation  of  wool  from  Great  Britain.  It  was 
thought,  a  few  years  later,  that  about  five-eighths  of  the  entire  English 
wool  crop,  in  defiance  of  the  laws,  found  its  way,  surreptitiously,  into  the 
markets  of  France  and  the  Continent.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the 
liberality  of  Great  Britain  toward  her  Colonies,  in  permittinjr  one-half 
and  often  the  whole  of  the  duties  paid  on  foreign  linens  and  other  goods 
imported  into  En«i:land  to  be  drawn  back  upon  their  exportation  to  the 
Colonies;  and  still  more,  the  giving  of  large  bounties  for  the  importa- 
tion thence  of  naval  stores  and  certain  materials  of  manufacture,  had  more 
infiuence,  at  this  period,  in  diverting  them  from  manufactures  with  a  view 
to  exportation,  than  any  prohibitory  enactments.     The  s^ystem  of  draw- 

(1)  Abridgment  of  tb«  StAtat«f,  toL  ir.  p.  dl4i 
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backs,  which  was  cootinaed  aotil  the  year  1*763,  favored  large  importationSy 
and  maD  J  kinds  of  foreign  goods  conld  consequently  be  purchased  in  the 
Colonies  as  cheap,  and  sometimes  cheaper  than  in  England.  By  the 
Acts  of  Navigation,  English  merchants  had  the  monopoly  of  the  Oolony 
trade,  and  both  English  mannfactarers  and  the  cnstoms'  revenue  suffered 
by  an  indulgence  which  furnished  the  Colonial  market  at  the  cheapest  rate 
possible  except  by  direct  exchange  with  the  producing  countries.  By  an 
Act  passed  in  1704,  "  For  encouraging  the  importation  of  Naval  Stores 
from  her  Majesty's  plantations  in  America,"  bounties  were  offered,  for 
the  first  time,  of  four  pounds  per  ton  upon  tar  and  pitch ;  three  pounds 
upon  turpentine,  and  six  pounds  upon  water-rotted  hemp ;  and  upon  all 
masts,  yards,  and  bowsprits,  one  pound  per  ton  of  forty  feet.  These 
bounties,  modified  from  time  to  time,  and  similar  ones  apon  other  pro- 
ducts, had  a  tendency,  by  raising  the  price  of  timber,  and  rendering  pro- 
fitable the  branches  so  encouraged,  still  further  to  turn  the  labor  and 
capital  not  employed  in  agriculture  from  manufactures  to  those  more  re- 
munerative channels,  and  to  open  facilities  for  an  augmented  importation 
of  English  and  European  goods.  The  bounty  on  hemp  secured*  some 
attention  to  its  culture,  particularly  in  Virginia  and  Carolina,  and  the 
hemp  of  the  former  Province  was,  a  few  years  after,  sa^d,  by  Joshua  Gke, 
to  be  equal  to  the  best  of  European.  >/^ 

The  remarks  of  Lord  Cornbury,  in  his  report  upon  the  state  of  the 
Province  of  Now  York,  made  in  the  following  year,  are  instructive,  as 
Official  Re-  showing  the  views  of  British  statesmen  and  officials,  and  per- 
?QKlfwt°on8,  ^^PS  the  source  of  many  of  the  ideas  entertained  by  the  minis- 
I7a>-i7i5.  ^py  ^^  ^Yis^^  time  in  regard  to  Colonial  manufactures  and  the 
means  of  suppressing  them.  They  exhibit  not  less  distinct)}'  the  spirit 
and  temper  of  the  Colonists  on  the  subject  of  Parliamentary  interference, 
and  furnish  some  information  upon  the  state  of  mannfactures  in  that  Pro- 
vince. He  strongly  urges  that  the  Colonies  should  be  encouraged  to  fur- 
nish naval  stores — flax,  hemp,  and  similar  productions — as  a  means  of 
making  returns  for  the  large  purchases  of  English  manufactures  in  the 
manner  contemplated  by  the  statute  already  referred  to.  As  a  further 
reason,  he  observes,  "  besides  the  want  of  wherewithall  to  make  return  to 
England,  puts  them  upon  a  Trade  which,  I  am  sure,  will  hurt  England  in 
a  little  time ;  for  I  am  well  informed  that  upon  Long  Island  and  Con- 
necticut they  are  setting  upon  a  woollen  Manufacture,  and  I  myself  have 
seen  Serge  made  upon  Long  Island  that  any  man  may  wear.  Now,  if 
they  begin  to  make  Serge,  they  will,  in  time,  make  coarse  Cloth,  and 
then  fine  ;  we  have  as  good  fullers'  earth  and  tobacco  pipe  clay  in  this 
province  as  any  in  the  world  ;'  how  far  this  will  be  for  the  service  of  Eng- 

(1)  The  fuUers'  earth,  so  valuable  in  the  faUing  prucees,  on  account  of  ita  detersive 
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land,  I  submit  to  better  judgments ;  but,  however,  J  hope  I  may  be  par- 
doned if  I  declare  my  opinion  to  be  that  all  these  Colloneys  which  are 
but  twigs  belonging  to  the  main  Tree  (England)  ought  to  be  kept  en- 
tirely dependent  upon  and  subservient  to  England,  and  that  can  never 
be,  if  they  are  suffered  to  goe  on  in  the  notions  they  have,  that,  as  they 
are  Englishmen,  soe  they  may  set  up  the  same  manufactures  here  as  peo- 
ple may  do  in  England  ;  for  the  consequence  will  be,  if  once  they  can  see 
they  can  cloathe  themselves,  not  only  comfortably,  but  handsomely  too, 
without  the  help  of  England,  they,  who  are  already  not  very  fond  of  sub- 
mitting to  government,  would  soon  think  of  putting  in  execution  designs 
they  had  long  harbourd  in  their  breasts.  This  will  not  seem  strange, 
when  you  consider  what  sort  of  people  this  country  is  inhabited  by.'' 

In  August,  1708,  previous  to  the  arrival  of  Gorubury's  successor,  CoL 
Heathcote,  a  member  of  the  council,  and  an  applicant  for  the  contract  to 
supply  naval  stores,  wrote  to  the  BoardTof  Trade  that  he  had  labored  to 
divert  the  Americans  from  going  on  with  their  linen  and  woolen  manufac- 
tures. He  says  they  were  already  so  far  advanced,  that  three-fourths  of 
the  linen  and  woolen  used  was  made  amongst  them,  **  especially  the  coarse 
sort,  and  if  some  speedy  and  effectual  ways  are  not  found  to  put  a  stop 
to  it,  they  will  carry  it  on  a  great  deal  further,  and  perhaps,  in  time,  very 
much  to  the  prejudice  of  our  manufactories  at  home.  I  have  been  dis- 
coursed with  by  some  to  assist  them  in  setting  up  a  manufactory  of  fine 
stuffs,  but  I  have,  for  the  present,  put  it  by,  and  will,  for  my  own  part, 
never  be  concerned  in  it,  nor  any  other  of  that  nature,  but  will  use  all 
the  little  interest  and  skill  I  have  to  prevent  it."  Governor  Hunter,  in 
1715,  recommends  the  same  means  as  his  predecessors,  to  divert  the  peo- 
ple from  the  nianufucture  of  Cloth,  of  which  the  country  j)eople  chiefly 
wore  the  product  of  their  own  looms  ;  but,  as  it  was  well  known  that 
imported  goods  were  accounted  cheap,  at  an  advance  of  one  hundred  per 
cent,  on  the  co^t,  to  compel  thera  to  wear  such  would  be  too  severe  an 
expedient.  He  hud  never  known  the  homespun  to  be  sold  in  the  stores. 
A  letter  from  New  England  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  on  the  same  subject, 
and  in  the  same  year,  reiterates  the  necessity  of  employing  the  New  Eng- 

prop«rtiet,  was  Ion ^  ri'j^iirdcd  m  almost  ex-  "  Oil-imhlMn^  earth, 

cla«ivelj  the  produrtion  of  Englaod,  nnd  ai         The  fullem'  mill  a.^^i'ting,  ^afe  df  fiet 
one  of  the  munt  prer^ioas  of  her  fog^il  trea-         AU  foreign  rivals  in  the  clotbler'ii  art" 
tnret.     The  exportation   of  that  and  pipe- 

elaj  was,  therefore,  prohibited,  along  with  And  after  remnrkin^  (in  a  note)  that  it  wm 

that  of  wo<il  and  other  material!  ated  in  the  fonnd  in  no  other  country,  rites  the*  opinion 

woolen  mannfaetures,  ■•  earlj,  at  least,  as  of  Dr.  Woodward,  thai  it  was  of  more  rain* 

1S30,  and  bj  tereral  later  statatet.     Dods-  to  England  than  the  mines  of  Peru  wonld 

lej,  in    his  "  Agriculture,"  written     manj  be.     It  is  mentiontMl  among  the  natiro  pro- 

jtart  after  the  date  in  the  text,  elAimi  that  dnetions    of   Marjland    and    Virginia,   in 

jkim  1669. 
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land  people  in  producing  naval  stores,  to  tarn  them  from  mannfactares.  It 
mentions  that  six  thousand  barrels  of  tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine  were  sent 
home  that  year  by  one  fleet  But  that  nine  years  before,  the  great  scarcity 
and  dearness  of  woolen  goods,  which  sold  at  two  hundred  per  cent  ad- 
vance, had  forced  them  to  "  set  up  a  very  considerable  manufactory,  still 
in  being,  for  Stuffs,  Kerseys,  Linsey-woolseys,  Flannels,  Buttons,  &c.,  by 
which  the  importation  of  these  Provinces  has  been  decreased  fifty  thou- 
sand pounds  per  annum."  To  avert  an  issue  so  unfavorable  to  British 
interests,  care  was  taken  that  the  occasion  should  not  again  arise,  and  the 
American  market  was  ever  after  kept  well  supplied  with  English' goodi. 
The  discouragement  of  American  manufactures,  from  this  time,  became 
the  settled  and  avowed  policy  of  the  government,  and  three  years  later, 
the  Bill  prohibiting  the  erection  of  forges  and  iron  mills  was  introduced, 
and  declared  that  the  erecting  of  Manufactories  in  the  Colonies  "  tends  to 
lessen  their  dependence  upon  Great  Britain." 

^  The  descriptions  of  cloth  made  at  this  time  in  America,  were  chiefly 
those  mentioned  above.  They  were  almost  exclusively  the  stout  and 
I  ^.  Kind*  of  coarser  kinds  of  mixed  fabrics,  into  which  linen  or  hempen  thread 
y  L^  cioih  made,  largely  entered  as  a  material.  Cotton  was  regularly  imported 
in  small  quantities  chiefly  from  Barbadoes,  but  occasionally  also  from 
Smyrna  and  other  places  to  which  trade  extended,  and  was  made  into  fus- 
tians ami  other  stuffs  witli  linen  thread. 

But  linen  then  subserved  nearly  ail  the  purposes  for  which  cotton  is 
now  employed,  and  hmce  the  attention  given  to  the  cultivation  of  the  flax 
and  hemp  plants.  The  linens  made  at  that  time  were  for  the  most  part 
of  quite  a  coarse  texture.  The  kerseys,  linsey-woolseys,  serges,  and  drug- 
gets, consisted  of  wool  variously  combined  with  flax  or  tow,  and  formed 
the  outer  clothing  of  a  large  part  of  the  population  during  the  colder 
seasons.  Ilemjjeu  cloth  and  linen  of  different  degrees  of  fineness  from 
the  coarsest  tow-cloth  to  the  finest  Osnaburg  or  Holland,  constituted  the 
principal  wearing  apparel  outward  and  inward  at  other  times.  The  inner 
garments  and  the  bed  and  table  linen  of  nearly  all  classes  were  almost 
entirely  supplied  from  the  serviceable  products  of  the  household  industry. 
As  the  implements  of  manufacture  were  then  comparatively  rude,  and 
many  modern  processes  of  manufacture  and  finish  were  as  yet  unknown, 
the  fabrics  made,  whether  woolen  or  linen,  were  more  remarkable  for 
service  than  for  elegance*  The  material  was  mostly  grown  npon  the  farms 
of  the  planters  and  the  breaking  and  heckling  being  done  by  the  men, 
while  the  carding,  spinning,  weaving,  bleaching,  and  dyeing,  were  per- 
formed by  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  planter,  the  beauty  and  abund- 
ance of  the  stores  of  household  linen  were  an  object  of  laudable  pride  and 
emulation  with  all  thrifty  families. 
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The  dress  of  apprentices  and  laborers,  early  in  the  last  centary,  almost 
inyariably  comprised  shirts  of  this  home  manafactared  ''Ozenbrig,"made 
of  hemp  or  flax,  and  varying  in  price  from  one  to  one  shilling  and  sixpence 
per  yard,  and  vests  and  breeches  of  the  same,  or  of  coarse  tow-cloth« 
Coats,  or  doublets,  and  breeches  of  leather,  or  enduring  buckskin,  and 
coats  also  of  kersey,  drugget,  duroy,  frieze,  etc. ;  felt  hats,  coarse  leather 
shoes,  with  brass  buckles,  and  often  wooden  heels ;  and  coarse  yarn  or 
worsted  stockings,  were  the  common  outer  habiliments  of  that  class,  and 
were  principally  of  home  manufacture.  The  distinctions  of  rank  were 
pretty  clearly  defined,  and  the  dress  of  the  middle  and  wealthier  classei 
corresponded  to  the  tastes  and  abilities  of  each. 

With  the  former,  domestic  fabrics  were  much  worn,  particularly  the 
finer  kinds  of  Osnaburgs  and  Hollands,  and  Cloths  of  mixed  or  unmixed 
wool,  such  as  they  possessed  the  means  of  making,  or  of  purchasing. 
They  also  made  considerable  use  of  imported  broadcloths,  which,  however, 
were  often  worn  white  or  undyed.  With  the  rich,  imported  goods  were 
used  almost  exclusively,  and  consisted  of  the  woolen  manufactures  of 
England,  and  the  linens  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  the  continent.  Even 
silks  and  velvets,  then  much  in  vogue  in  England  for  male  as  well  as  female 
attire,  formed  a  considerable  part  of  their  clothing,  where  it  was  per- 
mitted, and  the  price  of  a  good  farm  was  sometimes  given  for  a  fash- 
ionable outfit. 

India  cottons  were  first  brought  to  England  in  1630,  and  in  1690  the 
art  of  j)rintinf^  tlieni  was  introduced  there,  after  which  they  found  their 
way  to  America.  Cottons,  or  calicoes,  were  for  a  time  rendered  very 
cheap  in  tliis  country  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  passed  in  1721,  at  the 
instance  of  the  woolen  manufacturers,  prohibiting  the  wearing  of  printed 
or  dyed  Cotton  goods,  except  blue  calicoes,  muslins,  or  fustians.  The 
Enjrli.sh  fahrics  of  cotton  and  linen,  since  called  *'  Unions  ;"  and  still  larger 
quantities  of  woolens,  helped  to  swell  the  enormous  amount  of  British 
manufacinrcs  regularly  imported. 

Al>out  tlic  year  1719,  a  considerable  improvement  was  made  in  the 
linen  nianufsicture  in  this  country,  by  a  number  of  Protestant  people  from 
th.'  North  of  Ireland,  who  introduced  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
iotr-i »..  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  flax  and  the  linen  or  foot  wheel 
muunUf  for  spinning  flax.y  To  those  people,  called  Scotch  Irish,  from 
liavinu^  originally  emigrated  from  Scotland  to  Ireland,  with  the 
art,  to  e-r-ape  |>ersecution  which  once  more  drove  them  to  America,  we 
are  .•'uid  to  ]»e  indebted  also  for  the  common  Irish  j)otato,  the  most  val- 
uable es<'ul<Mit  of  their  native  or  adopted  country.  The  principal  body 
of  these  imnjiirrantH,  who  were  from  Londonderry,  in  Ireland,  settled  to 
the  number  of  sixteen  families  in  New  Hampshire,  at  a  place  which  they 
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called  by  the  same  name,  where  they  sood  after  commenced  the  raising  of 
flax  and  the  manafactare  of  linen,  and  induced  others  to  follow  their  ex- 
ample. Their  descendants,  who  in  1842,  numbered  over  twenty  thonsaDd, 
were  the  first  settlers  of  many  towns  in  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts, 
Maine,  and  Nova  Scotia,  and  carried  with  them  the  industrious  habits  of 
their  fathers.  * 

In  New  Hampshire,  and  in  Boston,  where  a  number  of  the  Scotch  Irish 
settled,  and  engaged  in  the  linen  manufacture,  to  which  most  of  them  had 
been  brought  up,  they  made  rapid  progress  in  that  industry,  and  soon 
acquired  wealth  and  importance,  the  excellence  of  their  linen  procuring  a 
large  demand  for  it.  Their  superior  knowledge  of  the  art,  and  the 
improved  implements  with  which  they  came  provided,  gave  an  impnlse  to  the 
business,  and  the  flax  wheel  thenceforward  became  an  appendage  to  almost 
every  farm>house  and  cottage  in  the  country.  The  foot  wheel  was  for  many 
purposes,  and  especially  for  flax,  much  superior  to  the  long  wheel,  the  other 
form  of  the  old  one-thread  spinning-wheel,  which  only  about  ninety  years 
before  the  settlement  of  Massachusetts,  was  invented  in  Germany,  to  super- 
sede the  ancient  spindle  and  distaff,  and  no  material  improvement  in  spin- 
ning apparatus  was  made  until  Hargreaves,  about  the  year  17 67,  introduced 
the  Spinning  Jenny.'  The  other  implements  then  in  use  in  America,  were 
mostly  of  a  rude  kind,  and  consisted  of  an  antique  form  of  the  common  hand- 

(1)  Twenty    families    from    this   utock,  Casting  the  whirling  spindle  as  they  walk  j 
through    the   exertions   of   Mr.   Alexander  At  home  or  in  the  sheepfold  or  the  mart, 
McNutt,  settled  in  1761,  at  Londonderry,  in  Alike  the  work  proceeds.    This  method  still 
Nova  Scotia,  where  they  received  a  grant  Norvicum  favors  and  the  Iconian  towns; 

of  one  million  acres  of  land,  much  of  it  still  It  yields  their  airy  stuffs  an  apter  thread, 
occupied  by  their  posterity,  who  are  among 

the  most  industrious  and  wealthy  in  that  But  if  the  New  England  matrons  did  not 

Province.  lay  their  hands  to  the  spindle,  or  hold  the 

(2)  We  have  been  surprised  to  meet  with  dit^taff,  it  was  not  that  they  did  not  look  well 
nothing  more  than  a  rhetorical  allusion  to  the  to  the  ways  of  the  hou^ichold,  for  the  pater- 
nse  of  the  distaff  and  spindle  among  the  first  nal  regard  of  their  rulers  made  that  their 
Bettlers  in  America.  Those  primitive  and  care,  as  we  have  seen.  There  can  be  little 
Idyllic  instruments  were  far  from  being  out  doubt  that  those  implements  were  considered 
of  use  in  that  day,  and  were  quite  recently,  too  slow  for  their  use,  and  the  spinning- 
if  they  are  not  still,  to  bo  found  in  parts  of  wheel  was  used  with  better  efl'ect.  The 
Spanish  Peninsula.  For  the  same  reason  flax  spinning-wheel,  was  such  a  gain  in 
that  Theocritus,  two  thousand  years  ago,  gpeed  over  the  primitive  mode  ns  to  be  re- 
prononnced  the  dii«tafl" "  friend  to  warp  and  presented  in  Anglo  Saxon  and  Irish  tradi- 
woof,"  the  author  of  "  The  Fleece,"  published  tions  as  a  supernatural  gift.  Dr.  Taylor,  of 
in  the  same  year,  that  the  Jenny  came  into  Dublin,  in  his  Iland  Book  of  the  Silk,  Cotton, 
nse,  and  fifty  years  after  the  New  England  and  Woolen  Manufactures,  has  given  an  in- 
•ettlement,  speaks  of  its  continued  use  in  teresting  version  of  the  Irish  legend  as  be 
Norwich,  and  the  county  of  Suflfolk,  Eng-  took  it  from  the  lips  of  an  Irish  peasant  wo- 
lond,  whence  many  of  the  Colonists  came:  man,  and  which  he  printed,  as  ho  says,  for 

And  many  still  adhere  '^e  first  time. 

To  th'  ancient  distaff,  at  the  bosom  fixed. 
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loom ;  and  after  its  inyention,  abont  the  year  1670,  probably  of  the  Dotch 
or  weaver's  loom  in  its  present  form ;  hand-cards  and  combs  for  preparing 
impiem«DU  the  material,  and  a  primitive  form  of  the  shuttle.     Stock  cards. 

xutfd  Id  ' 

MTiy  timM.  the  drop  box,  and  flying-shnttle,  and  the  whole  series  of  later 
improyements  in  carding,  spinning,  and  weaving,  were  not  then  in- 
Tented  J  Nearly  all  the  processes  of  manufacture  were  manual  opera- 
tions, and  the  appliances  few  and  imperfect.  Even  the  dressing  of  woolen 
Cloth,  with  a  tolerably  good  supply  of  fulling-mills,  was  imperfectly,  and 
laboriously  performed.  Gig-mills  for  raising  the  nap,  so  saying  of  labor 
as  to  have  been  twice  jealously  prohibited  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Sixth,  were  scarcely  used  here  at  the  close  of  the  last  century ;  and  the 
operation  was  accomplished  by  the  use  of  hand-cards.  Much  of  the 
woolen  Cloth  was  worn  without  shearing,  pressing,  or  other  finish. 

The  example  of  the  Scotch  Irish  led  to  a  public  effort  in  Boston,  where 
some  of  them  settled  to  establish  a  linen  manufactory.  A  public  meeting 
was  called,  at  which  Judge  Scwall  presided,  and  a  committee  of  seven 
was  appointed  to  report  on  the  propriety  of  establishing ''  a  spinning  school 
or  schools,  for  the  instruction  of  the  children  of  the  town." 

It  resulted  in  the  erection  on  the  east  side  of  Long  Acre,  now  Tremont 
street,  near  the  present  Hamilton  place,  of  a  large  handsome  brick  building, 
bearing  on  its  front  wall  the  figure  of  a  woman  holding  a  distaff,  as  em- 
blematic of  its  future  use.  The  general  enthusiasm  which  sometimes  takes 
possession  of  the  public  mind  wlien  a  new  hope  dawns  upon  it,  appears 
to  have  pervaded  the  town  on  this  occasion.  At  its  opening,  an  immense 
concourse  assembled,  and  the  women  of  Boston,  rich  and  poor,  appeared 
on  the  common,  with  their  spinning-wheels,  which  were  the  hobby  for  the 
time,  and  vied  with  each  other  in  the  use  of  the  instrument.  Subscrip- 
tions were  raised  for  the  support  of  the  project,  and  an  Act  of  the  Assem- 
bly, was  obtained  in  1737,  laying  a  tax  on  carriages,  and  other  luxuries 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  institution.  It  was  spiritedly  conducted  for  a 
few  years,  but  was  soon  abandoned,  and  the  building  which  stood  until 
after  the  Revolution,  was  afterward  used  as  a'manufactory  for  worsted 
hose,  metal  buttons,  etc.*  The  lion.  Daniel  Oliver,  a  principal  merchant 
of  Boston,  also  erected  about  the  same  time,  at  an  expense  of  £600,  a 
"  Spinning  School,"  for  the  employment  of  the  poor,  w  liich  he  bequeathed 
at  his  death,  in  1731,  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  that  class.    This 

'1)  rharlpf   Lawrence  "lately  come  from  17S8,  by  a  Pcotchn^an,  Joseph   Alexander. 

Carolina,"  notified  the  public  of  Philadel-  Aboat     the    year    17V3,    the     mnniifaetnra 

phia  in  MiT.  1721,  that  he  made  at  hi*  place  of    the^e    wan    eoinineoccd    at     KcnuinK- 

\n  Cbcftnat  i>trvet,  very  good  tlrya,  tombte;  ton,  (Philadelphia.)  but  di<l  not   meet  with 

and  §ktittle9,  for  wearera.     The  fly-abnttle  rapport,  and  the  manufacturer  removed  to 

appeara  to  have  been  flrtt  introdoeed  in  thia  Nora  Scotia. 

c«oatf7  at    PrortdeBce,  Rhode  laland,  in  (S)  Drakt'a  Aatiqnitita  of  Boetott. 
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appears  to  have  been  at  that  time  a  favorite  mode  of  providing  for  the 
poor.  In  1134,  the  city  of  New  York  made  its  first  public  provision  **for 
the  relief  and  setting  on  work  of  poor  needy  persons,  and  idle  vagabonds, 
and  sturdy  beggars,  and  others  who  frequently  commit  great  depreda- 
tions, and  having  lived  idly  become  debauched  and  thievish."  An  ordi- 
nance was  passed  for  the  erection  of  a  poor-house,  fifty-six  by  twenty-four, 
and  two  stories  high,  which  was  built  on  the  commons,  where  the  courts 
are  now  held,  and  was  furnished  with  four  spinning-wheels,  leather  and 
tools  for  shoemakers,  knitting-needles,  flax,  etc.,  for  the  employment  of 
the  inmates. 

In  1722,  the  General  Court  offered  a  premiuifi  for  sail-duck  and  linen, 
made  in  Massachusetts,  of  domestic  material.  In  January,  1726,  John 
Powell  of  Boston,  presented  a  memorial  to  the  same  body  representing 
that  he  had  found  the  flax  and  hemp  of  the  country  as  well  adapted  to 
the  manufacture  of  sail  Cloth,  as  that  of  Great  Britain,  or  Ireland.  He 
engaged,  if  suitably  encouraged,  to  have  twenty  looms  at  work  within 
fifteen  or  eighteen  months ;  and  to  send  home  by  the  first  ship  for  work- 
men and  utensils,  which  would  require  an  outlay  of  £500  for  each  loom, 
to  produce  fifty  pieces  of  Duck,  per  annum,  from  each.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  consider  the  petition,  and  reported  in  June,  recommending 
a  bounty  of  twenty  shillings  to  be  paid  out  of  the  public  treasury  for  each 
piece  of  duck  or  canvass  of  '*  tliirty-six  yards  long  and  thirty  inches  wide, 
a  good  even  thread,  well  drawn,  and  of  a  good  bright  color,  being  wrought 
wholly  of  good  strong  water-rotted  hemp  or  flax,  of  the  growth  of  New 
England,  and  that  shall  weigh  between  forty  and  fifty  pounds,  each  bolt, 
and  for  fourteen  years,  as  is  usual  in  Great  Britain  and  elsewhere,  and 
the  memorialist  be  allowed  £3000,  he  giving  such  security  as  your  Court 
may  appoint,  £2000  in  hand,  and  the  other  one  thousand  when  he  has 
perfected  five  hundred  pieces  of  canvas,  that  shall  pass  the  survey."  The 
extent  of  the  shipping  interests  of  the  Provinces  at  this  time,  rendered  the 
attempts  to  manufacture  sail  Cloth,  and  to  cultivate  flax  and  hemp  for  duck 
and  cordage,  worthy  of  encouragement,  which  they  received  from  several  of 
the  Assemblies.  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  was  then  next  to  Boston  in  her 
commerce,  and  the  Assembly  of  that  Province,  in  August,  1722,  granted 
William  Borden,  a  bounty  of  twenty  shillings  for  each  bolt  of  duck  manu- 
factured by  him  of  hemp  grown  in  the  Province,  and  equal  in  quality  to 
good  Holland  duck.  He  was  to  have  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  the 
bounty  for  five  years,  and  at  his  request,  it  was  in  October  extended  to 
the  term  of  ten  years.  In  May,  1725,  he  also  received  on  petition,  a 
grant  for  three  years,  of  £500  from  the  general  treasury,  *'  if  there  be  so 
much  to  spare."  He  was  again  an  applicant  for  assistance  in  1728,  and 
the  General  Court,  ordered  £3000  in  bills  of  credit,  to  be  struck  off  at 
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his  expense,  and  loaned  to  him  without  interest,  on  his  giving  sufficient 
security  to  repay  it  at  the  expiration  of  ten  years.  He  was  required  to 
manufacture  every  year  one  hundred  and  fifty  bolts  of  good  merchantable 
duck.  Still  unable  to  carry  on  the  business,  without  further  aid,  the 
legislature,  determined  if  possible  to  sustain  it,  confirmed  the  grant  in 
1731,  and  relieved  the  petitioner  from  the  obligation  to  produce  thestipa- 
]ated  quantity,  while  it  continued  the  bounty  upon  such  quantities  as  he 
might  make.  Bounties,  which  in  1728,  had  been  paid  to  several  persons 
for  hemp  raised  according  to  a  previous  Act,  were  this  year  renewed  for 
hemp  and  flax;  and  again,  by  a  special  Act,  in  1735,  premiums  were 
allowed  for  flax  raised  y  the  Province.  Legislative  patronage,  whether 
jodiciously  bestowed,  or  really  beneficial  to  the  industry,  appears  not  to 
have  been  wanting  to  the  linen  branch  in  New  England. 

The  Assembly  of  Connecticut  was  also  appealed  to  in  1724,  by  Richard 
Rogers  of  New  London,  who  asked  for  the  exclusive  right  of  making 
canvas  for  shipping,  of  which  he  produced  excellent  samples.  A  patent 
was  given  him  the  following  year,  and  in  1735,  he  applied  for  like  privi- 
leges for  making  "  fine  linen  Cloth,"  and  a  bill  authorizing  a  bounty  upon 
every  yard  of  fine  linen  made  in  the  Province  was  introduced,  but  the 
measure  did  not  pass.  In  view  of  the  general  want  of  such  an  article, 
John  Bulkly,  of  Colchester,  Connecticut,  proposed  to  import  a  flaz- 
dressing  machine  from  Scotland.  In  consequence  of  the  interest  which 
had  for  several  yours  been  taken  in  the  subject,  Daniel  Ilenchman,  a  prin- 
cipal bookseller  of  Boston,  about  the  year  1735,  reprinted  a  work  pub- 
lished in  Dublin,  in  1724,  entitled  "Instructions  for  the  Cultivating  and 
Raisinir  of  P'lax  and  Ileinp,  in  a  better  manner  than  generally  practised 
in  Ireland,  by  Lionel  Slator,  Flax  and  Hemp  Dresser."  So  general 
was  the  cultivation  of  these  articles,  that  two  years  after  they  were 
ordered  to  be  taken  at  the  public  treasury  in  payment  of  taxes,  hemp 
at  id.,  and  flax  at  Cxi.  per  pound.  The  excise  on  carriages,  was  in  1753, 
renewed  in  Massachusetts,  for  the  support  of  spinning  schools,  and  each 
town  was  allowed  to  send  at  least  one  person  to  be  instructed  in  the  art 
free  of  txpeiisc.  In  1TG2,  public  notice  was  given  that  the  spinning 
8chool  in  the  '*  Manufacturing  House,"  was  again  opened,  where  any  who 
f.lt  disposetl  iiiii^ht  learn  to  spin,  gratis,  and  after  the  first  three  months, 
be  paid  for  thiir  spinning.  A  premium  of  £18,  (old  tenor),  was  at  the 
same  tiin<'  olTtred  to  the  four  best  spinners. 

The  cultivation  of  hemp  and  flax  was  much  attended  to  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, where  tin  y  were  wrought  up  by  the  German  and  Irish  population, 
and  a  duty  was  very  early  laid  on  their  importation.  Flax-seed  was  always 
a  considerable  article  of  export  from  the  Province  to  Ireland  and  Scot- 
laud.     In  1729,  as  stated  by  a  Committee  of  the  Assembly  on  the  State 
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of  Trade  and  the  Paper  Currency,  which  reported  in  July,  1154,  two 
hundred  and  fifty-five  hogsheads  of  seven  bushels  each,  and  worth  £1  13s. 
per  cask,  were  exported.  The  amount  yearly  increased,  and,  in^lTSO, 
amounted  to  6,361  hogsheads,  worth,  at£3  10s.,  £22,263.  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  9,895  hogsheads  ^ere  exported ;  and,  in  1752,  Dr.  Franklin,  one 
of  the  above  committee,  stated,  before  the  House  of  Commons,  that  ten 
thousand  hogsheads  of  flax-seed  had,  that  year,  been  exported  from  Phila- 
delphia, making  70,000  bushels,  and  that  all  the  flax  that  grew  with  it 
was  manufactured  into  coarse  linen.  The  increase  was  ascribed  to  the 
paper-money  issues,  to  which  a  similar  committee,  in  1752,  attributed  also 
the  great  increase  in  the  importations  of  British  manufactures  which  had 
taken  place  since  the  fii*st  emission  of  bills  of  credit  in  1723,  when  they 
amounted  to  £15,992.  In  1747,  they  were  £82,404.  Thirty  thousand 
laborers  were  estimated  to  have  come  in  within  twenty  years.  Yet, 
owing  to  the  facilities  for  procuring  land,  wages  were  as  dear  as  before ; 
'"  while  they  continue  so,"  say  the  committee  of  which  Franklin  was  also 
a  member,  '^  we  can  never  rival  the  artiGcers  or  interfere  with  the  Trade 
and  Manufactures  of  our  mother  country.^'' 

The  Assembly  in  1730,  passed  an  "Act  for  continuing  the  encourage- 
ment for  raising  hemp,  and  imposing  penalties  on  persons  manufacturing 
unmerchantable  hemp  into  cordage.''  In  addition  to  the  bounty  allowed 
by  Parliament  on  hemp,  three  half-pence  per  pound  was  granted  by  the 
General  Court.  The  farmers  were  supposed  at  this  time  to  make  nine- 
tenths  of  their  own  wearing  apparel  from  the  hemp,  flax,  and  wool  of 
their  farms.  A  description  of  the  Province  in  Latin  hexameters,  written 
in  1729,  by  Thomas  Makin,  represents  the  farmer  to  be  in  the  happy 
condition  of  one  fed  and  clothed  from  the  products  of  his  own  fields  : 

Esurias  dulces  epulas  depromit  inemptas, 
Et  proprio  vestis  vellere  texta  placet. 

^Th.  I,..  „.a.  o».ia™b,e  <,.«„„«»  or «.»  r,r ..,..  w.„  .„d 

flax  were  also  brought  from  Virginia  and  Maryland. 

In  the  last  named  province,  subscriptions  were  taken  up  in  1731,  to 
encourage  the  manufacture  of  linen.  The  mayor  and  council  of  Anna- 
polis, promised  £5  as  a  reward  to  the  person  who  would  bring  the  finest 
piece  of  linen  of  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  Maryland,  to  the  next 
September  fair ;  £3  for  the  second,  and  40s.  for  the  third  best  pieces ; 
the  cloth  to  remain  with  the  owner.  Like  rewards  were  offered  in  Balti- 
more county,  and  it  was  thought  the  effort  would  become  general.     Flax 

(1)  Votes  of  the  Asiemblj,  veL  ir.  p.  274. 
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and  hemp  were  grown  in  the  back  settlements  of  Maryland,  and  the  pro- 
yinces  south  of  it  in  considerable  quantities ;  npward  of  sixty  wagon 
loads  of  flax-seed  came  into  Baltimore  from  the  conntry  parts  for  ship- 
ment in  October,  1751.  The  first  exportation  of  hemp  from  the  Ame- 
rican Colonies  was  made  in  the  previous  year,  and  consisted  of  fifty 
hundred-weight  raised  in  New  England  and  Carolina,  and  three  hundred- 
weight from  Virginia.  These  shipments,  though  small,  along  with  three 
hundred- weight  of  raw  silk,  some  iron,  copper  ore,  and  beeswax,  from 
Virginia,  some  iron  from  St.  Christopher,  and  serenty-two  bags  of  wool 
also  from  the  West  Indies,  are  r^tesented  by  Anderson,  as  entirely  new, 
and  mostly  unexpected  prodnct^/K 

The  Act  of  Parliament  granting  a  bounty  on  hemp,  which  expired  in  1741, 
may,  in  part,  have  caused  an  increased  attention  to  its  cultivation,  although, 
probably  no  great  amount  was  ever  exported,  the  domestic  consumption 
being  equal  to  and  even  beyond  the  supply.  The  Act,  passed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  England,  who  dictated  much 
of  the  commercial  policy  of  the  government,  had  the  three-fold  object  of 
securing  a  cheap  and  permanent  supply  of  raw  material,  independent  of 
foreign  powers,  of  furnishing  the  Colonies  with  linen  and  other  fabrics 
in  exchange,  and  above  all,  of  diverting  them  from  attempts  to  manu- 
facture for  themselves.  The  linen  manufacturers  of  the  kingdom,  ob- 
tained a  bounty  for  the  exportation  of  British  sail  Cloth.  This  by  a 
later  statute,  was  required  to  be  stamped,  as  was  all  foreign  sail  Cloth, 
which,  like  other  linens,  was  subject  to  a  heavy  duty,  and  this  duty  ren- 
dered it  considerably  dearer  to  the  American  consumer,  than  if  it  had 
been  imported  directly  from  Holland  or  Russia.  In  1746,  it  was  enacted, 
that  no  sails  should  bo  made  or  repaired  in  Great  Britain,  or  the  planta- 
tions, with  foreign  sail  Cloth,  unstamped  under  penalty  of  £50,  and  every 
vessel  built  in  either  country,  was  required  under  a  like  penally,  to  have 
her  first  suit  of  sails  made  new  and  complete  of  British  manufactured  sail 
Cloth. 

The  several  measures  thus  adopted  for  engrossing  the  Colonial  mar- 
kets, by  a  monopoly  of  the  export  and  import  trade,  by  prohibitions  of 
manufactures,  by  bounties  on  raw  materials  and  upon  the  exportation  of 
English  manufactures,  gave  a  vast  impulse  to  the  productive  industry  of 
the  mother  country.  The  result  demonstrated  the  value  of  the  planta- 
tion trade,  and  of  the  policy  pursued,  and  led  to  renewed  recommenda- 
tions of  the  same  system,  and  increased  manifestations  of  jealousy  and 
vigilance  in  regard  to  Colonial  attempts  at  manufacture. 

In  1728,  Sir  William  Keith,  previously  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  had 
presented  to  the  king  a  scheme  of  government  for  the  Colonies,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Trade.     After  recommending 
22 
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the  same  exclasive  policy  which  had  been  earlier  proposed  and  followed; 
as  to  the  commerce  and  industry  of  the  Colonies,  he  points  out  the  ad- 
vantages already  derived  from  them.  He  represents  that  the  Colonies 
then  took  off  and  consumed  above  one-sixth  part  of  the  woolen  manufac- 
tures of  Great  Britain,  and  more  than  double  that  value  of  the  linens  and 
calicoes  of  the  Kingdom,  and  the  returns  for  the  same  exported  to  foreign 
countries.  The  luxury  of  the  Colonies,  which  daily  increased,  consumed 
great  quantities  of  English  silks,  haberdashery,  furniture,  and  trinkets  of 
all  sorts,  and  a  considerable  value  of  East  India  goods.  A  great  revenue 
resulted  from  the  produce  of  the  Colonies,  especially  tobacco,  which  en- 
abled England  nearly  to  balance  her  unprofitable  trade  with  France ;  and 
their  shipping  and  seamen  and  West  India  trade  enabled  her  to  balance 
her  trade  with  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Holland.  With  a  little  encourage- 
ment, the  Colonies  could  supply  England  in  full  with  timber,  naval 
stores,  hemp,  flax,  copper  ore,  pig  and  bar  iron,  etc.  The  profits  of  the 
trade  returned  in  bullion  to  England,  where  the  superfluous  cash  and 
riches  acquired  in  America  necessarily  centred.  As  their  present  em- 
ployments sufficed,  without  interfering  with  the  manufactures  of  England, 
he  recommends  that  all  the  products  of  the  Colonies  for  which  the  trade 
and  manufactures  of  Britain  have  a  constant  demand,  be  enunieraied 
among  the  articles  which  by  law  must  be  transported  to  her  markets  be- 
fore going  to  any  other,  and  especially  all  commodities  found  in  the 
Colonies  and  rarely  elsewhere,  for  which  there  was  a  demand  in  Europe ; 
that  all  the  linen  and  woolen  manufactures  of  the  Colonies  be  brought 
from  Britain  and  Ireland  only.  He  further  recommends  that  a  revenue 
for  the  defense  of  the  Colonies  be  raised  by  a  tax,  which  they  would  never 
voluntarily  raise  themselves ;  for  which  end  he  suggested  that  the  duties 
on  stamps  and  paper  in  England  might  be  extended  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment to  all  the  American  plantations. 

This  selfish  policy,  though  consonant  to  the  less  enlightened  views  of 
those  times,  was  probably  honestly  regarded  as  quite  compatible  with  the 
best  interests  of  the  two  countries.  It  was  too  closely  followed,  in  seve- 
ral particulars,  by  the  ministry  at  a  later  period.  The  great  future  of 
the  American  Provinces  was  early  perceived,  and  the  sources  of  their  in- 
creasing prosperity  were  narrowly  watched,  that  no  adverse  influence 
might  alienate  their  growing  advantages  to  the  parent  state.  The  di- 
vergence of  their  trade  from  its  prescribed  channels  was  the  more  com- 
plained of  by  the  merchants  as  it  became  more  lucrative  and  extended ; 
and  the  manufacturers  of  the  kingdom  were  alike  jealous  of  foreign  com- 
petition and  of  the  incipient  efforts  to  dispense  with  their  goods  by 
domestic  manufactures.  These  complaints  induced  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  1731,  to  institute,  through  the  Board  of  Trade,  an  inquiry  "  with 
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respect  to  laws  made,  manufactures  set  np,  or  trade  carried  on,  detri- 
mental to  the  trade,  navigation,  or  manafactares  of  Great  Britain."  The 
report  made  by  the  Board,  in  Feb.,  1T31-2,  in  pursnance  of  this  order, 
furnishes  the  fullest  particulars  accessible  respecting  the  manufacture  of 
Cloth  in  the  Colonies  at  that  time,  and  theil:  opinion  as  to  the  proper 
mode  of  legislating  upon  the  subject. 


«i 


In  New  Bngland,  New  York,  Connectiont,  Rhode  Island,  PennsjlTania, 
and  in  the  Conntj  of  Somerset,  in  Maryland,  thejr  have  fallen  into  the  mann* 
/actnre  of  woolen  cloth  and  linen  cloth  for  the  use  of  their  own  families  onljr ; 
/or  the  product  of  these  Colonies  being  chiefly  cattle  and  grain,  the  estates 
of  the  inhabitants  depended  wholly  on  farming,  which  could  not  be  managed 
without  a  certain  quantity  of  sheep  ;  and  their  wool  would  be  entirely  lost 
were  not  their  servants  employed  during  the  winter  in  manufacturing  it  for 
the  use  of  their  families. 

**  Flax  and  hemp  being  likewise  easily  raised,  the  inhabitants  manufactured 
them  into  a  coarse  sort  of  cloth,  bags,  traces,  and  halten  for  their  horses, 
which  they  found  did  more  service  than  those  they  had  from  any  part  of 
Europe. 

*'  However,  the  high  price  of  labor  in  America  rendered  it  impracticable  for 
people  thero  to  manufacture  their  linen  cloth  at  less  than  twenty  per  cenU 
dearer  than  that  which  is  exported  from  home  for  sale.  It  were  to  be  wished 
that  some  expedient  might  be  fallen  upon  to  direct  their  thoughts  from  un- 
dertakings of  this  nature  ;  so  much  the  rather  because  these  manufactures,  in 
process  of  time,  may  be  carried  on  in  greater  degree,  unless  an  early  stop  be 
put  to  their  progress  by  employing  them  in  naval  stores.  Wherefore,  we 
take  leave  to  renew  oar  repeated  proposals,  that  reasonable  encouragement 
be  given  to  the  same.  Moreover,  we  find  that  certain  trades  carried  on  and 
maiiufactures  set  np  there  are  detrimental  to  the  trade,  navigation,  and  manu- 
facture of  Great  Britain.  For  the  state  of  these  plantations  varying  almost 
every  year,  more  or  less  so  in  their  trade  and  manafactares,  as  well  as  in 
other  particulars,  we  thought  it  necessary  for  His  Majesty's  service,  and  for 
the  discharge  of  our  trust,  from  time  to  time  to  send  general  queries  to  the 
sevifral  governors  in  America,  that  we  might  be  the  more  exactly  informed 
of  the  condition  of  the  plantations  ;  among  which  were  several  that  related  to 
their  trade  and  manufactures,  to  which  we  received  the  following  returns, 
vix.  : 

'*The  Governor  of  New  Hampshire,  in  his  answer,  said  that  there  were  no 
settled  manufactures  in  that  Province,  and  that  their  trade  principally  con- 
sisted in  lumber  and  fish. 

*'The  Governor  of  Massachnsetts  Bay  informed  us  that  In  some  parts  of 
th'iH  Province  the  inhabitants  worked  up  their  wool  and  flax  into  an  ordinary 
coarito  cloth  for  their  own  nse,  but  did  not  export  any.  That  the  greatest 
part  of  the  woolen  and  linen  clothing  worn  in  this  Province  was  imported 
from  Great  Britain,  and  sometimes  from  Ireland  ;  but  considering  the  exces- 
sive price  of  labor  in  New  England,  the  merchant  could  afford  what  was  im- 
ported cheaper  than  what  was  made  in  the  ooontry.     There  were  also  a  few 
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hat  makers  in  the  maritime  towns,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  the  leather 
used  in  that  country  was  manufactured  among  themselves,  etc. 

'*  They  had  no  manufactures  in  the  Province  of  New  York  that  deserve 
mentioning ;  their  trade  consisted  chiefly  in  furs,  whalebone,  oil,  pitch,  tar, 
and  provisions.  No  manufactures  in  New  Jersey  that  deserve  mentioning ; 
their  trade  being  chiefly  in  provisions  shipped  from  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  chief  trade  of  Pennsylvania  lay  in  their  exportation  of  provisions 
and  lumber  ;  no  manufactures  being  established,  and  their  clothing  and  uten- 
sils for  their  houses  being  all  imported  from  Great  Britain.  By  further  ad- 
vices from  New  Hampshire,  the  woolen  manufacture  appears  to  have  decreased ; 
the  common  lands,  on  which  the  sheep  used  to  feed,  being  now  appropriated, 
and  the  people  almost  wholly  clothed  with  woolen  from  Great  Britain.  The 
manufacture  of  flax  into  linens,  some  coarse  and  some  fine,  daily  increased  by 
the  great  resort  of  people  from  Ireland  thither,  who  are  skilled  in  that  busi- 
ness. By  late  accounts  from  Massachusetts  Bay,  in  New  England,  the  As- 
sembly have  voted  a  bounty  of  thirty  shillings  for  every  piece  of  duck  or 
canvass  made  in  the  Province.  Some  other  manufactures  are  carried  on 
there,  as  brown  holland  for  womens*  wear,  which  lessens  tho  importation  of 
calicoes,  and  some .  other  sorts  of  East  India  goods.  They  also  make  some 
small  quantities  of  cloth,  made  of  linen  and  cotton,  for  ordinary  shirting. 
By  a  paper  mill  set  up  three  years  ago,  they  make  to  the  value  of  £200  ster- 
ling yearly.  There  are  also  several  forges  for  making  bar  iron,  and  some 
furnaces  for  cast  iron  or  hollow  ware,  and  one  slitting  mill  and  a  manufacture 
for  nails.  The  Governor  writes,  concerning  the  woolen  manufacture,  that  the 
country  people,  who  used  to  make  most  of  their  clothing  out  of  their  own 
wool,  do  not  now  make  a  third  part  of  what  they  wear,  but  are  mostly  clothed 
with  British  manufacture.  The  Surveyor-General  of  His  Majesty's  woods 
writes  that  they  have  in  New  England  six  furnaces  and  nineteen  forges  for 
making  iron  ;  and  that  in  this  Province  many  ships  are  built  for  the  French 
and  Spaniards,  in  return  for  rum,  molasses,  wines,  and  silks,  which  they 
truck  there  hy  connivance.  Great  quantities  of  hats  are  made  in  New  Bug- 
land,  of  which  the  company  of  hatters  in  London  have  complained  to  us  that 
great  quantities  of  these  hats  are  exported  to  Spain,  Portugal,  and  our  West 
India  Islands.  They  also  make  all  sorts  of  iron  for  shipping.  There  are 
several  still-houses  and  sugar  bakeries  established  in  New  England. 

"By  the  last  advices  from  New  York  there  are  no  manufactures  there  that 
can  affect  Great  Britain.  There  is  yearly  imported  into  New  York  a  very 
large  quantity  of  the  woolen  manufactures  of  this  Kingdom,  for  their  cloth- 
ing, which  they  would  be  rendered  incapable  to  pay  for  and  would  be  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  making  for  themselves,  if  they  were  prohibited  from  re- 
ceiving from  the  foreign  sugar  colonies  the  money,  rum,  molasses,  cocoa, 
indigo,  cotton,  wool,  &c.,  which  they  at  present  take  in  return  for  provisions, 
horses,  and  lumber,  the  produce  of  that  province  and  of  New  Jersey,  of  which 
he  affirms  the  British  Colonies  do  not  take  above  one  half.  But  the  company 
of  hatters  of  London  have  since  informed  us  that  hats  are  manufactured  in 
great  quantities  in  this  Province. 

"  By  the  letters  from  the  Deputy-Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  he  does  not 
know  of  any  trade  in  that  Province  that  can  be  considered  injurious  to  this 
Kingdom.     They  do  not  export  any  woolen  or  linen  manufactures  ;  all  that 
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ihej  make,  which  are  of  a  coarse  sort,  being  for  their  own  use.  We  are 
further  informed  that  in  this  Province  thej  built  many  brigantines  and  small 
sloops,  which  thej  sell  to  the  West  Indies. 

"  The  Goyemor  of  Rhode  Island  informs  us,  in  answer  to  oar  queries,  thai 
there  are  iron  mines  there,  but  not  a  fourth  part  enough  to  serve  their  own 
use ;  but  he  takes  no  notice  of  any  manufactures  there.  No  returns  from  the 
Governor  of  Connecticut.  But  we  find  by  some  accounts  that  the  produce  of 
this  Colony  is  timber,  boards,  all  sorts  of  English  grain,  hemp,  flax,  sheep, 
black  cattle,  swine,  horses,  goats,  and  tobacco.  That  they  export  horses  and 
lumber  to  the  West  Indies,  and  receive  in  return  sugar,  salt,  molasses,  and 
rum.  We  likewise  find  that  their  manufactures  are  very  inconsiderable  ; 
the  people  being  generally  employed  in  tillage,  some  few  in  tanning,  shoe- 
making,  and  other  handicrafts ;  others  in  building,  and  in  Joiners'  tailon' 
and  smiths'  work,  without  which  they  could  not  subsist.  No  report  is  made 
from  Carolina,  the  Bahama  or  the  Bermuda  Isles. 

**  From  the  foregoing  state,  it  is  observable  that  there  are  more  trades  car- 
ried on  and  manufactures  set  up  in  the  Provinces  on  the  continent  of  America 
to  the  northward  of  Virginia,  prejudicial  to  the  trade  and  manufactures  of 
Great  Britain,  particularly  in  New  England,  than  in  any  other  of  the  British 
Colonies  ;  which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  their  soil,  climate,  and  produce 
being  pretty  nearly  the  same  with  ours,  they  have  no  staple  commodities  of 
their  own  growth  to  exchange  for  our  manufactures,  which  puts  them  under 
greater  necessity,  as  well  as  under  greater  temptations,  for  providing  them- 
selves at  home ;  to  which  may  be  added,  in  the  charter  governments,  the 
little  dependence  they  have  upon  the  mother  country,  and  consequently  the 
small  restraints  they  are  under  in  any  matters  detrimental  to  her  interests. 
And  therefore  we  humbly  beg  leave  to  repeat  and  submit  to  the  wisdom  of 
this  honorable  House  the  subatance  of  what  we  formerly  proposed  in  our 
rfi><»rt  on  the  silk,  linen,  and  woolen  manufactures  hereinbefore  recited, 
namely — whether  it  might  not  be  expedient  to  give  these  Colonies  proper 
encouragement  for  turning  their  industry  to  such  manufactures  and  products 
as  might  be  of  service  to  Great  Britain,  and  more  particularly  to  the  produc- 
tion of  naval  stores."* 

The  information  conveyed  in  this  report  probably  falls  considerably 
short  of  a  correct  statement  of  the  extent  to  which  domestic  manufactures 
were  carried  on  in  the  Colonies.  The  use  likely  to  be  made  of  facta 
elicited  under  those  circumstances,  was  well  known  to  the  people  in  the 
Colonics,  and  was  not  calculated  to  favor  a  full  disclosure  of  the  truth, 
and  the  concealment  was  complained  of  in  England.  Indeed,  Col. 
Th#'inana-  Jcrcmiah  Dunbar,  Surveyor-General  of  His  Majesty's  woods, 
III* »m  the  ^"  communicating  the  facts  above  stated  respecting  the  ex- 
coiuDi*^.  portation  of  hals,  informed  the  Board  of  Trade  that  "  it  wag 
with  the  greatest  diflBculty  they  (the  officers  of  Government)  were  able 
to    procure  true  information  of  the   trade  and    manufactures  of  New 

(1)  Msephenon'f  Annals  of  Commerce,  voL  iii. 
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England ;  that  the  Assembly  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  had  the  boldness 
to  sammon  him  for  haying  given  evidence  at  the  Bar  of  the  House  of 
Commons  with  respect  to  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  the  Province." 
Much  of  the  information  furnished  by  Gov.  Belcher  respecting  the  manu- 
factures of  iron,  leather,  and  hats  in  Massachusetts,  had  been  substan- 
tially given  to  the  Board  in  1719,  since  which,  as  ascertained  by  Col. 
Dunbar,  it  had  increased  to  the  extent  of  exportation.  Other  branches 
probably  exceeded  the  official  statements. 

The  company  of  Feltmakers,  in  London,  petitioned  Parliament,  in 
Feb.,  1731,  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  hats  from  the  American  Colo- 
nies, representing  that  foreign  markets  were  almost  altogether  supplied 
from  thence,  and  not  a  few  sent  to  Great  Britain.  The  petition  was 
referred  to  a  special  committee,  who  reported  that,  in  New  York  and 
New  England,  beaver  hats  were  manufactured  to  the  number,  it  was  es- 
timated, of  ten  thousand  yearly.  In  Boston  there  were  sixteen  hatters, 
one  of  whom  was  stated  to  have  commonly  finished  forty  hats  a  week. 
The  exports  were  to  the  Southern  plantations,  the  West  Indies,  and 
Ireland.  In  consequence  of  this  evidence,  and  that  furnished  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  in  the  same  session,  an  Act  was  passed  (5  George  II. 
c.  22)  that  "no  hats  or  felts,  dyed  or  undyed,  finished  or  unfinished,  shall 
be  put  on  board  any  vessel  in  any  place  within  any  of  the  British  plan- 
tations ;  nor  be  laden  upon  any  horse  or  other  carriage  to  the  intent  to 
be  exported  from  thence  to  any  other  plantation,  or  to  any  other  place 
whatever,  upon  forfeiture  thereof,  and  the  oflFender  shall  likewise  pay 
£500  for  every  such  offence.  Every  person  knowing  thereof,  and  wil- 
lingly aiding  therein,  shall  forfeit  £40.  Every  officer  of  customs  signing 
any  entry,  outward,  or  warrant  for  the  shipping  or  exporting  of  said 
articles,  shall  for  every  offence  forfeit  £500."'  By  the  same  statute,  no 
person  was  allowed  to  make  hats  unless  he  had  served  an  apprenticeship 
of  seven  years  (as  in  England),  nor  could  he  have  more  than  two  ap- 
prentices at  one  time ;  and  no  negro  was  permitted  to  work  at  the  busi- 
ness of  making  hats.  This  severe  and  stringent  law  continued  in  force 
in  the  Colonies  until  the  Revolution.  It  aimed  at  the  prostration  of  one 
of  the  oldest  and,  on  account  of  the  abundance  and  cheapness  of  beaver 
and  other  furs,  one  of  the  most  profitable  branches  of  industry.  The 
manufacture  of  fur  and  wool  hats  had  been  encouraged  by  bounties  in 
Virginia  as  early  as  1662,  and  ten  years  after  a  company  of  hatters  in 
Massachusetts  asked  for  peculiar  privileges,  which  were  promised  them 
"when  they  should  make  as  good  hats  and  sell  them  as  cheap  as  those 
imported  were."  In  1704,  the  Feltmakers  of  Pennsylvania  also  peti- 
tioned the  General   Court  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  beaver  and 

(1)  Pope's  Laws  of  the  CuBtoms  and  Excise. 
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other  fars  proper  and  needful  to  be  worked  up,  and  leaye  was  granted 
to  bring  in  a  bill  to  that  effect 

Means  were  fonnd,  however,  to  evade  the  statute,  and  hats  continued 
to  be  exported  to  other  Provinces,  and  not  unfreqnentlj  to  foreign  coun- 
tries. Felts,  which  were  the  ordinary  wear  of  the  people,  were  made  in 
large  quantities,  and  much  of  the  business  being  carried  on  in  interior 
towns,  where  wool  was  cheap,  the  manufacture  was  less  exposed  to  offi- 
cial scrutiny  than  in  the  seaports.  This  Act  was  followed,  in  1750,  by 
one  for  the  encouragement  of  the  pig  iron  manufacture,  and  to  prohibit 
the  erection  of  slitting  aud  rolling  mills. 

^||^otwithstanding  several  efforts  made  to  encourage  an  attention  to  do- 
mestic manufactures  in  Yirginia,  scarcely  any  progress  had  yet  been  made 
virgiau  toward  the  supply  of  their  own  clothing.  The  soil  was  well 
^^^'  adapted  for  hemp  and  flax ;  repeated  experiments  had  shown 
the  ease  with  which  silk  could  be  produced.  But  the  profits  of  the 
tobacco  culture  extinguished  nearly  all  other  industry,  and  all  their  cloth- 
ing, as  linen,  woolen,  silk,  hats,  and  even  leather,  were  received  from  Eng- 
land. Sheep  increased,  and  yielded  good  fleeces,  but  were  only  shorn, 
we  are  told,  for  the  purpose  of  cooling  them.  Hides  were  plentiful,  but 
were  suffered  to  lie  and  rot ;  and  he  was  a  rare  economist  who  made  a 
pair  of  leather  breeches  from  the  excellent  deer  skins  which  abounded. 
We  find  mention,  however,  in  1721,  of  a  coarse  stuff  for  servants'  wear 
which,  in  neighboring  Provinces,  was  known  by  the  name  of  Yirginia 
Cloth.  An  article  of  the  same  name  is  mentioned  after  the  War  as  hav- 
ing been  brought  to  great  perfection  in  that  State.  It  is  described  as 
having  been  made  of  cotton,  and  woven  with  great  taste  by  the  women 
in  the  country  parts,  whence  it  was  brought  to  town,  and  was  much 
sought  after  for  the  use  of  slaves,  being  considered  superior  to  anything 
of  the  kind  imported. '  Y 

The  arts  of  the  clothfer  were  as  little  attended  to  in  Carolina  as  in  Vir- 
ginia. Until  its  surrender  to  the  Crown,  in  1729,  industry  was  not  much 
encouraged.  The  removal  of  rice,  the  staple  of  the  Province,  from  the 
list  of  enumerated  commodities,  and  other  marks  of  imperial  favor,  gave 
an  impulse  to  cultivation  and  the  useful  arts  after  that  time.  Georgia 
does  not  come  into  view  as  an  independent  government  until  1732,  and 
scarcely  made  any  progress  in  the  mechanic  arts  before  the  Revolu- 
tion. 

During  the  thirty  years  that  elapsed  between  the  enactment  of  the  law 
prohibiting  the  exportation  of  hats,  which  followed  the  Report  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  in  1732,  and  the  Peace  of  Paris,  in  1763,  we  do  not  find 

(1)  Carty'i  Amer.  Ifateam,  vL  91. 
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that  any  material  advances  were  made  toward  the  introdaction  of  the  ma- 
nufacture of  Cloth.  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies  were  principally 
occupied  in  wars  with  the  French  and  Indians,  during  which  the  Colo- 
nial policy  of  the  former  was  in  a  measure  forgotten.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  restraints  imposed  on  the  manufacture  of  iron,  the  trade  and 
industry  of  the  plantations  remained  free,  and  their  commerce  grew  with 
the  rapid  increase  of  population  and  of  the  products  of  agriculture  and 
the  fisheries.  The  Provincial  population  extended  and  somewhat  im- 
proved its  household  manufactures,  which,  in  the  aggregate  amounted  to 
a  considerable  value.  But  the  importation  of  English  manufactures  con- 
tinued to  augment  with  the  growing  wealth  and  luxury  of  the  people  to 
the  full  extent  of  their  ability  to  purchase.  Large  quantities  of  woolens, 
consisting  of  broad  and  narrow  Cloths,  between  six  and  twelve  shillings 
a  yard,  duffles  and  frizes,  from  38.  6c?.  to  6^.,  druggets,  serges,  camblets, 
Kendal  cottons,  plains,  half-thicks,  flannels,  Scotch  plaids,  and  woolen 
hosiery  Were  imported  together  with  linens  of  English,  Scotch,  Irish  and 
Dutch  manufacture,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  India  goods  and  of 
silks.  The  cheaper  and  coarser  kinds,  particularly  of  woolens,  were  for 
the  supply  of  the  Indian  trade  and  for  negro  wear,  and,  with  the  better 
qualities,  which  also  included  such  articles  as  gold  and  silver  and  fine 
Flanders  lace,  and  the  finest  Dutch  linens,  French  cambrics  and  chintzes, 
etc.,  for  the  use  of  the  planters's  own  families,  swelled  the  importations 
to  a  large  sum.  Cotton  being  then  in  limited  use,  linens  were  a  large 
item  in  the  accounts.  The  importation  of  these  was  probably  much  in- 
creased, and  their  domestic  production  curtailed  in  the  same  proportion 
by  a  statute  made  in  1145,  increasing  the  bounty  upon  the  exportation 
of  British  and  Irish  linens,  and  by  the  formation,  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  of  the  British  Linen  Company,  the  principal  object  of  which 
was  to  supply  merchants  trading  to  Africa  and  America  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  linens  previously  obtained  from  foreign  nations.  The  exportation 
of  the  latter  as  British  goods  was  stringently  prohibited  by  the  Act  refer- 
red to.  A  large  saving  to  the  nation  was  anticipated  from  this  measure. 
The  total  exports  from  Great  Britain  to  the  Continental  Colonies,  be- 
tween the  years  1120  and  1138,  amounted  to  £4,112,994;  and  in  the 
next  ten  years,  from  1138  to  1148,  to  £1,481,631 ;  and  in  1163,  the  im- 
ports of  British  manufactures  alone  amounted  to  about  three  millions,' 

Some  efforts  continued  to  be  made  to  work  up  the  wool,  which  the 
natural  increase  of  sheep  supplied  of  a  quality  sufficiently  good  for  the 
kind  of  cloths  attempted,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantity  for  home  con- 
sumption.    Fulling-mills  were  multiplied  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 

(1)  Minot's  Hist  Mass.  toI.  L 
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the  manafactare  of  coarse  linen  proceeded,  particalarly  among  the  Scotch- 
Irish,  and  some  of  the  Germans,  the  former  in  New  England,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Virginia  constantly  producing  a  surplus  for  neighboring  Pro- 
vinces. Flax  and  wool-growing,  and  the  manufacture  of  these  staples 
into  Cloth,  were  encouraged  by  an  Act  of  the  Assembly  of  Rhode  Island, 
in  nsi. 

Although,  in  the  main,  the  Colonists  were  eminently  simple  and  frugal 
in  their  habits,  the  progress  in  luxury  was  sufficient  to  alarm  the  more 
prudent,  who  saw  the  difficulty  with  which  their  accounts  in  England 
could  be  balanced,  by  a  drain  of  all  their  specie  and  the  profits  of  their 
circuitous  and  lucrative  trade.  As  early  as  1724,  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts  prohibited  the  use  of  scarfs  at  funerals,  as  ''  a  burdensome 
custom. ''  About  the  year  1748,  the  scarcity  of  money ;  the  suppression 
of  the  paper  currency ;  the  failure  of  the  "  Manufacturing  Company,''  or 
**  Land  bank  scheme,"  for  issuing  Bills  of  credit,  called  "  Manufactory 
Bills,"  redeemable  in  produce  or  manufactures,  for  which  lands  were 
pledged  as  security  ;*  the  complaints  of  the  Sugar  Colonies  against  the 
most  profitable  part  of  their  commerce,  the  contraband  trades  with  the 
foreign  islands ;  the  introduction  of  a  Bill  into  Parliament  containing 
some  provisions  deemed  hostile  to  Colonial  rights,  and  the  restoration  of 
Cape  Breton  to  the  French,  produced  some  irritation  of  the  public  mind 
in  New  England.  As  a  consequence  of  this  feeling,  and  for  prudential 
reasons,  a  society  was  formed  in  Boston,  the  following  year,  for  promot- 
ing industry  and  frugality,  and  was  probably  the  forerunner  of  Uiose  asso- 
ciations which,  a  few  years  later,  became  the  favorite  mode  throughout  the 
country,  of  sustaining  resistance  to  the  pressure  of  ministerial  authority. 
To  favor  this  design,  the  Assembly  purchased  the  factory,  or  "  Spinning 
House,"  in  Boston,  and  granted  four  townships  of  land  for  the  use  of 
foreign  Protestants,  and  the  use  of  the  Provincial  frigate  for  their  trans- 
portation. At  the  anniversary  of  the  society,  in  1753,  great  enthusiasm 
was  exhibited.  About  300  young  female  spinners  appeared  upon  the 
commons,  seated  at  their  wheels,  arranged  in  three  rows.  The  weavers 
also  assembled,  neatly  dressed  in  cloth  of  their  own  manufacture,  and  one, 
working  at  a  loom  upon  a  platform,  was  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  men^ 
accompanied  by  music.  A  large  assemblage  was  addressed  on  the  occa- 
sion by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Cooper. 

A  memorial  presented  to  the  Governor  and  Court,  the  same  year,  by 
Andrew  Oliver  and  other  members  of  the  association,  states,  that  their 
principal  object  was  theemployment  of  thepoorin  the  manufacture  of  Linen 
of  which  the  imports,  exclusive  of  English  linen,  were  computed  at  £30,000 

(1)  St  Haiard'f  U.  S.  RegUter,  i.  2il. 
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sterling  annually ;  that  flaxseed,  which  woald  alone  pay  for  the  raising 
and  curing  of  flax,  was  yearly  exported  from  Connecticut  to  the  value  of 
£80,000,  Connecticut  currency, — the  breaking,  swingling,  etc.,  being 
done  during  leisure  time,  or  in  the  winter,  and  the  spinning  by  the  women. 
The  Court  made  a  grant  of  £1500,  annually,  to  aid  the  society,  and  taxed 
the  districts  for  the  amount.  The  raising,  dressing,  and  manufacturing  of  flax 
and  hemp,  in  which  much  the  larger  part  of  the  labor  consists  in  bringing 
the  material  into  the  condition  of  thread,  at  that  time  employed  large 
numbers  in  Connecticut  and  some  other  Colonies.  A  proposition  was  that 
year  made  in  Connecticut  to  import  from  Scotland  a  flax-dressing  ma- 
chine, of  which  there  appears  to  have  been  none  yet  in  use  in  America. 
Hugh  Orr,  of  Bridgewater,  Massachusetts,  an  ingenious  machinist,  and  a 
friend  to  manufactures,  not  long  after  constructed  a  machine  of  that  kind, 
and  became  an  exporter  of  flaxseed,  in  which  he  was  followed  by  others. 

During  the  same  year,  a  liberal  public  offer  was  made  by  an  individual 
in  Delaware — which  then  formed  a  territory  of  Pennsylvania — to  promote 
the  industry  of  the  lower  counties  :  To  the  maker  of  the  finest  and  best  piece 
of  linen,  not  less  than  fifteen  yards,  a  premium  of  £4  was  offered ;  for  spin- 
Ding  four  pounds  of  the  best  and  finest  sewing-thread,  208. ;  for  the 
largest  produce  of  hemp  off  an  acre,  408. ;  for  the  finest  piece  of  coating, 
408. ;  for  the  neatest  and  best  hat,  408. ;  for  the  most  flaxseed  off  an 
acre,  £4  ;  for  the  most  and  best  coUon  off  an  acre,  £4  ;  for  making  the 
neatest  aud  best  spinning-wheel,  408.  ;  for  the  best  dressed  deer  skin, 
408.  ;  for  the  neatest  piece  of  smith's  work,  40s.  ;  for  the  best  and  great- 
est quantity  of  strong  beer,  £6  ;  the  best  and  greatest  quantity  of  cherry, 
blackberry,  and  grape  wine,  408.  The  premiums  to  be  awarded  on  first 
Tuesday  in  November,  1754,  aud  to  be  increased  in  following  years,  by 
John  Crevet,  Surgeon,  St.  George's  Hundred,  Newcastle  county. 

Comptroller  Weare,  afterward  Consul  at  Madeira,  in  a  letter  written 
about  this  time  to  a  British  nobleman,  after  remarking  on  the  "  enlarged 
utterance"  that  might  be  opened  in  the  Colonies  for  British  woolens, 
''provided,  always,  that  an  effectual  stop  be  put  to  all  clandestine  impor- 
tation, and  that  the  people  be  drawn  off  from  interfering  in  these  manu- 
factures themselves,  not  by  prohibitory  laws,  which  are  too  frequently 
impracticable,  but  by  leading  them  into  other  employments  less  detri- 
mental to  the  mother  country,  and  more  profitable  to  themselves,"  pro- 
ceeds to  observe  :  **  Upon  actual  knowledge,  therefore  of  these  northAn 
Colonies,  one  is  surprised  to  find,  that  notwithstanding  the  indifference 
of  their  wool,  and  the  extravagant  price  of  labor,  the  planters  through- 
out all  New  England,  New  York,  the  Jersies,  Pennsylvania,  and  Mary- 
land (for  south  of  that  Province  no  knowledge  is  here  pretended),  almost 
entirely  clothe  themselves  in  their  own  woolens,  and  that  generally,  the 
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people  are  sliding  into  the  manafactures  proper  to  the  mother  coantry, 
and  this  not  through  any  spirit  of  industry  or  economy,  but  plainly  for 
want  of  some  returns  to  make  to  the  shops ;  that  their  trade,  so  vala- 
able  to  Great  Britain,  should,  contrary  to  the  policy  of  all  other  nations, 
be  suffered  to  run  off  into  clandestine  channels ;  and  that  Colonies,  on  which 
the  fate  of  this  country  will  be  found  to  depend,  should,  without  the  least 
regard  to  influence  of  impression  early  made  on  the  human  mind,  be  suf- 
fered to  remain  in  this  day  under  these  little,  factious  Democracies  which 
had  their  first  rise  in  the  republican  ideas  of  licentious  times."  The  clan- 
destine trade  referred  to  in  the  above  extract  had  long  been  a  subject  of 
complaint,  as  well  with  British  merchants  as  with  the  West  India  Colonies, 
but  had  been  to  the  Colonial  merchant  the  chief  means  of  making  returns 
for  his  large  indebtedness  for  English  goods. 

But  the  conclusion,  in  1763,  of  the  wars  which  had  been  long  waged 
between  Great  Britain  and  France  for  supremacy  on  the  American  Conti- 
nent, opened  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  Colonies.  Indulgence  was 
no  longer  to  be  allowed  to  this  lucrative  traffic.  The  design,  oL  which 
the  Colonists  had  already  received  distinct  intimation,  of  raising  a  reve- 
nue to  defray  the  future  expenses  of  possessions,  which  the  nation  had 
incurred  an  enormous  debt  to  extend  and  protect,  was  carried  into  exe- 
cution by  the  Ministry  ;  and  a  short  period  of  misrule  was  terminated  in 
a  successful  revolt.  But  before  narrating  the  future  course  of  their  industry 
and  legislation  in  regard  to  the  textile  arts,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
inquire  what  efforts  were  made  by  the  Colonies  to  provide  materials, 
which,  in  a  measure,  employed  the  labor  of  several  of  the  southern  Pro- 
vinces. 
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CHAPTER    XV. 

OF  CLOTH  AND  THE  MATERIALS  FOR  CLOTHING  CONTINIJM),  FROM  THE 
PEACE  OF  1763,  WITH  ESPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  THE  CULTURE  07 
INDIGO,   COTTON,   AND   SILK. 

I  The  cultivation  of  the  Indigo  plant  and  the  manofacture  of  the  dye 
were  very  early  recommended  and  attempted  in  the  Southern  Colonies. 
As  early  as  1650,  Gulian  Yan  Rensselaer  also  made  experiments  with 
wild  Indigo  seed  near  Albany,  and  Aagnstns  Heerman,  near  the  present 
city  of  New  York.  By  the  Navigation  Act  of  1661,  it  was  enu- 
meraled  among  the  articles  which  were  to  be  sent  to  England  alone. 
It  was  introduced  into  Louisiana  by  the  French  in  1718,  and  within 
ten  years  became  an  article  of  export.  The  manufacture  was  encour- 
aged by  bounties  from  the  French  Government.  About  the  year  1740, 
when  rice  had  become  reduced  in  price,  the  seed  of  the  East  India 
plant,  which  had  been  for  many  years  extensively  cultivated  in  the  West 
Indies,  was  sent,  along  with  that  of  cotton,  ginger,  lucerne,  etc.,  from 
Antigua  by  Mr.  Lucas,  the  governor  of  the  island.  His  daughter,  Miss 
Eliza  Lucas,  the  mother  of  General  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney,  was 
at  the  age  of  eighteen  in  charge  of  a  plantation  in  South  Carolina,  where 
she  planted  the  seed,  and,  after  one  or  two  attempts,  was  successful.  A 
person  named  Cromwell  was  then  sent  from  Montserrat  to  instruct  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  dye.  After  erecting  vats,  and  producing  a  quantity 
of  Indigo,  he  became  alarmed  lest  he  should  ruin  the  manufacture  of  his 
native  country,  and  made  a  mystery  of  the  art,  but  did  not  manage  to 
conceal  the  knowledge  of  it.  Indigo  in  a  year  or  two  began  to  be  ex- 
ported. Soon  after  Mr.  Pinckney,  who  had  married  Miss  Lucas,  re- 
ceived some  plants  of  the  indigenous  weed,  and  experiments  having 
shown  its  fitness  for  making  the  pigment,  the  planters  engaged  in  its 
culture.  In  1741,  about  100,000  lbs.  of  Indigo  were  exported  from 
Charleston  to  England,  and  in  1747,  134,118  lbs.,  worth  2s.  Qd.  sterling 
a  pound.  Though  not  so  well  cured  as  the  French,  its  quality  was  ap- 
proved, and  the  merchants  in  the  Carolina  trade,  who,  by  the  commer- 
cial statutes,  had  a  monopoly  of  the  article,  petitioned  for  a  small  bounty 
(348) 
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to  euconrage  its  manafactnre.  An  inquiry  elicited  the  fact  that  Indigo 
▼as  one  of  the  most  profitable  articles  of  French  colonial  commerce,  her 
islands  supplying  principally  the  markets  of  Europe  and  not  less  than 
600,000  lbs.  annually  at  a  cost  of  5s.  a  pound  to  England  alone.  The 
manufacturers  and  dyers  now  joined  their  requests  for  a  premium,  and  ia 
1748  a  bounty  was  offered  of  ^d.  a  pound  on  all  Indigo  raised  in  the  i 
British  North  American  Colonies,  and  imported  directly  into  Kngland.  * 

In  1754,  the  Assembly  procured  the  Guatemala  Indigo  seed,  and  dis- 
tributed it  to  the  different  settlements,  but  the  native  plant  was  found 
most  profitable.  Its  cultivation  now  commenced  with  spirit  Many 
planters  doubled  their  capital  in  three  or  four  years,  and  American  Indigo 
undersold  the  French  in  some  of  the  markets  of  Europe.  "It  proved," 
says  Dr.  Ramsay,  "  more  really  beneficial  to  Carolina  than  the  mines  of 
Mexico  or  Peru  are,  or  ever  have  been,  either  to  Old  or  New  Spain." 
Charleston,  in  1753,  exported  216,924  lbs.,  and  the  two  Carolinas,  in 
1756,  produced  500,000  lbs.  South  Carolina  the  next  year  sold  to  the 
value  of  £150,000  sterling,  and,  for  a  few  years  preceding  the  war,  the 
exports  were  over  one  million  pounds  annually,  about  one-half  of  which 
was  re-exported  from  England.  The  best  Indigo  in  Carolina  was  pro- 
duced on  the  Island  of  Edisto. 

Georgia,  in  1754,  exported  4,508  lbs. ;  in  1757,  18,150  lbs. ;  and  in 
1772,  55,380.  Twenty-five  negroes  could  manage  a  plantation  of  fifty 
acres  and  complete  the  manufacture  of  the  drug,  besides  providing  their 
own  subsistence  and  that  of  the  planter's  family.  An  acre  yielded  an  \ 
average  of  50  lbs.  The  apparatus  was  not  very  expensive,  consisting  ,' 
chiefly  of  vats  and  tubs  of  cypress  wood.  Great  skill  and  care  were  re-  i 
qiiirt'd  in  the  several  stages  of  the  process,  but,  when  properly  conducted, 
the  manufacture  was  an  extremely  profitable  one.  A  premium  for  im- 
provements in  the  manufacture  was  offered  by  the  Society  of  Arts  in 
London.  After  the  Revolution,  the  increased  attention  to  the  manu- 
facture of  Indigo  in  British  India,  and  to  the  cultivation  of  Cotton  in 
the  Southern  States,  caused  a  rapid  decline  in  the  quantity  produced. 
In  1794,  the  whole  Union  exported  1,550,880  pounds.  But  for  many 
years  past,  Indigo,  which  was  once  the  most  profitable  commodity  of 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  has  not  been  taken  into  account  in  the  census. 
We  annually  import  over  one  million  pounds.  Its  cultivation  could  still 
he  made  a  remunerative  business,  especially  in  Carolina.  But  Indigo, 
once  the  leading  article  in  the  exports  of  Charleston,  has  now  wholly 
disappeared  from  the  list,  and  the  loud  call,  said  a  hundred  years  ago  to 
exist  for  the  encouragement  of  Cotton  in  the  State,  has  been  answered 
by  a  yearly  export  of  ten  or  twelve  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  an 
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article  then  merely  named  among  the  exports,  and  considered  not  worth 
estimation. 

The  Colonists  were  not  unprovided  with  other  native  dje-stnffs,  and 
were  cheaply  supplied  with  logwood,  fustic,  cochineal,  and  other  materials 
from  the  West  Indies.  The  cochineal  insect  is  also  found  in  South  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia,  and  its  cultivation  was  an  object  in  the  first  settlement 
of  the  latter  Province.  Its  production  was  encouraged  by  the  Society 
of  Arts,  which  iu  1762  offered  a  premium  of  £40  for  the  largest  quantity 
imported  from  the  Colonies.  Madder  and  woad  were  also  introduced 
and  encouraged  long  before  the  Revolution.  The  native  plants  which 
yield  dye-stuffs  are  very  numerous  in  America,  and  some  of  them  were 
used  by  the  natives  with  great  success.  In  1630,  Mr.  Higginson,  of 
Salem,  wrote,  *'  also  here  be  divers  roots  and  berries  wherewith  the  In- 
dians dye  excellent  holiday  colours  that  no  raine  nor  washing  can  alter.'' 
Dr.  Ramsay  gives  a  long  list  of  native  plants  in  Carolina  yielding  dyers' 
colors,  and  observes  that  the  art  of  dyeing  ought  to  make  a  conspicuous 
figure  among  the  arts  of  the  Carolinians,  on  account  of  the  profusion  of 
the  materials.  He  says :  "  A  Captain  Felden,  near  Orangeburg,  ob- 
tained, during  the  Revolution,  a  guinea  a  pound  for  a  paste  made  from 
the  leaves  of  the  sweet  leaf  (hopea  tinctoria)  and  those  of  the  yellow 
Indigo,  a  species  of  cassia."  He  was  also  informed  by  Dr.  Bancroft,  the 
author  of  "  Researches  concerning  the  Philosophy  of  Permanent  Colors," 
that  bis  patent  for  introducing  into  England  certain  dye-stuffs  yielded 
him,  for  several  years  before  its  expiration,  £5,000  per  annum.  He 
found  some  materials  in  the  woods  of  America  equal  to  those  obtained 
at  a  high  cost  from  other  countries.  He  annually  imported  and  sold  of 
black  oak  bark  (quercus  tinctoria)  to  the  above  value.* 

(1)  Among  the  materials  for  Black  Ih/e»  tree  (betula);  saw  wort  {ieratula  tinctoria), 

be  enumerates  the  juice  of  the  poison  oak  and  common   knapweed  {eentaura  jacea)  / 

(rAu»  foari'corfeHrfrori);  the  leaves  and  berries  spotted  arsesmart  (^o^^^onum  perticaria)  ; 

of  the  gall  berry  bush ;  the  juice  of  the  ber-  yellow  willow  herb,  or  loose  strife  {ly^ima- 

ries  of  the  water  hoarhound,  or  gipsy  wort  chia  vulgarit) ;    leaves   gf  the   devil's   bit 

{Lyeopw  EuropcBxu) ;  the  capsules  and  bark  {tcabiota  succisa) ;  the  flowers  of  St.  John's 

of  the  red  oak  {qutrcm  rubra),  wort  {hi/pericum  perforatum) ;  the  petals  of 

Blue. — Common  Indigo  {ludtgo/era  tine-  garden    marigold     {ealtndula    offieinalia) ; 

toria) ;    false  Indigo  {amorpha  fruticota) ;  American    dodder,   or    love    vine    {cu$euta 

the  inner  bark   of  the  common   ash   tree  Americana) ;  leaves  of  horse  laurel,  sweet 

{/raximu  exceUia) ;  bluestone  or  sulphate  or  yellow  leaf  (Aopea  tinctoria);  petals  of 

of  copper  was  also  used.  the  Jerusalem  artichoke,  or  tuberose  sun- 

Tbllow. — Roots  of  the   common  nettle  flower    {helianthus  tuberosa) ;  yellow  wort, 

{Urtica  dioica)  ;  the  bark  of  the  blackberry  orparsley-leavedroot(zan«AorAi2aa^ii/oWa)/ 

bearing  elder  {rhamnua  frangula) ;  root  of  jeWow  root  (kydraBtii  canadentii). 
the  berberry  bush  {Berherii  vulgaria);  bark        Red. — Blossoms   of   the  bastard  saffron 

of  common  plum  tree  (prunu9  chieaia),  and  {earthamut  tinctoritu)  ;  roots  of  common  sor- 

apple  tree  {pyru9  maltu) ;  leaves  of  the  birch  rel  (nimeac  aeetotella)  ;  roots  of  cross  wort. 
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The  Terj  early  introdoction  and  caltivation  of  the  valaable  Cotton  plantt 
including  **  the  Cyprus  and  Smyrna  sort,"  with  a  Tiew  to  domestic  use, 
has  been  already  incidentally  mentioned.  The  fitness  of  the  soil  and  cli- 
mate for  Cotton,  and  its  occasional  production,  are  frequently  noticed  by 
early  writers  on  America.  Peter  Purry,  in  his  description  of  Carolina,  in 
1731,  says,  ''Flax  and  Cotton  thrive  admirably,  and  hemp  grows  13  to 
14  feet  in  height ;  but,  as  few  people  know  how  to  order  it,  there  is  Tery 
little  cultivated."  Cotton  seed,  probably  from  the  Levant,  was  carried 
into  Carolina  by  Mr.  Purry,  who  settled  a  colony  of  Swiss  people  near 
Purrysburg,  in  1733.  The  cultivation  of  the  plant  in  gardens  was  fre- 
quently to  be  met  with  as  early  as  1736  in  the  southern  Provinces,  as  fur 
north  as  the  thirty-ninth  degree.  A  year  or  two  later.  Miss  Lucas,  who 
introduced  the  Indigo  culture,  also  planted  Cotton  seed,  and,  in  her  jour- 
nal, in  1739  and  1741,  speaks  of  the  pains  she  had  taken  to  bring  Cotton 
and  Indigo  to  perfection.  An  exportation  of  seven  bags,  valued  at  £8 
ll8.  5d.  per  bag,  was  made  from  Charleston,  between  November,  1747» 
and  November,  1748,  but  it  is  not  clearly  ascertained  to  have  been  of 
native  growth.  Among  the  exports  of  Carolina,  in  1753,  and  of  Charles- 
ton, in  1757,"  "some  cotton"  is  mentioned  ;  and  a  London  publication, 
in  1762,  says  "what  Cotton  and  Silk  both  the  Carolinas  send  us  is  ex- 
cellent, and  calls  aloud  for  the  encouragement  of  its  cultivation  in  a  place 
well  adapted  to  raise  both."^  Cotton  was  one  of  the  articles  intended 
to  be  cultivated  by  the  founders  of  Georgia,  and  a  paper  of  the  seed  was 
received  by  the  trustees  from  Philip  Miller,  of  Chelsea,  England,  which 
was  planted  in  1734.  It  appears,  also,  to  have  been  early  cultivated, 
cotion  frioa  ^^  ^^®  ^^T  limited  scale  first  attempted,  by  the  French  inha- 
iniroiiuced.  bitouts  of  Louisiaua.  In  1742,  a  French  planter  of  enterprise 
and  capital,  M.  Dubreuil — who,  a  few  years  after,  erected  on  his  plantation, 
now  covered  by  the  lower  portion  of  the  City  of  New  Orleans,  the  first 
Bugar-raill  in  Louisiana — invented  a  Cotton  gin,  for  separating  the  fibre 
from  the  seed.  The  invention  greatly  stimulated  the  culture  of  Cot- 
ton in  that  Colony,  by  partially  removing  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the 

m«ddcr     (galium    hortaU),    and    of    other  bark  of  the  common  maple  {acer  eampeHru) 

ipecies   of  galium ;    roots   of  puccoon,   or  aod  tops  of  the  wild   marjoram  (on'ytinwm 

bastard  turmeric  {aauguinaria  canadentia) ;  vuigare)  impart  a  brown;  the  inner  bark  of 

prick  I  jr  p«ar  {cactuM  opuntia).  red  oak  (^M«rcM«  rubra)  produces  an  oranfe, 

Ckimao.x. — Juice  of  the   poke  berry,   or  a  reddish   brown  with   alum,  and  a  black 

American    nigbt-ibado   {ph^iolacca  decan-  with   copperas;   the   bark   of  black   walnai 

dra)  ;  with  lime  as  a  mordant,  it  produces  a  (juglana  nigra)  a  dark  olive;  common  hopa 

yellow  color.  {kumuluB  lypulna),  a  good   brown  ;   commoil 

Grkk!«.— Leaves  of  the  common  reed  or  agrimony  (nyri  woma  ri»/Hirorra),  a  gold  color. 
tan^  {an.ndo pkragmitet).  (1)  Amer.    Gasctteer,  vol.   iii.,    London: 

Browv,  Gold,  and  Ouru  ihades. — The  ArL  Cbarlestown. 
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business  as  a  profitable  industry.  The  separation  of  the  seed  had 
previously  been  effected  by  picking  it  from  the  wool  by  the  fingers,  at  the 
rate  of  one  pound  a  day.  This  operation,  as  the  evening  task  of  the 
women,  children,  or  other  members  of  the  household,  long  continued  to 
be  the  practice  in  the  Cotton  regions,  until  an  increased  production  called 
for  mechanical  appliances.  The  bow-string,  which  had  been  used  imme- 
morially  in  India  for  the  purpose,  was  first  introduced  into  Georgia, 
whence  originated  the  commercial  term  of  "Bowed  Georgia  Cotton." 
Mention  is  made,  in  1772,  of  another  contrivance  for  the  same  purpose, 
which  appears  to  have  been  a  form,  original  or  derived  from  the  East,  of 
the  roller  gin,  the  best  contrivance  for  cleaning  Cotton,  until  the  inven- 
tion of  the  saw  gin,  by  Whitney,  in  1793,  introduced  a  new  era  in  Cotton 
husbandry.  This  ai:ticle  was  used  by  a  Mr.  Crebs,  the  alleged  inventor, 
upon  his  plantation,  on  the  Pascagoula  river,  in  West  Florida,  now  Ala- 
bama, where  the  owner  grew  Cotton,  which  he  packed  in  canvas  bags 
suspended  between  two  pine  trees,  by  treading  it  down  until  each  bag 
contained  three  hundred  pounds,  about  the  present  capacity  of  a  bale. 
The  machine  is  described,  by  Bernard  Romans,  as  consisting  of  four 
upright  posts,  about  four  feet  high,  strongly  framed  together  at  the  top, 
and  supporting  two  polished  spindles  or  rollers  grooved  longitudinally, 
and,  by  means  of  treadles,  made  to  revolve  in  opposite  directions.  The 
Cotton,  thinly  spread,  entered  upon  one  side,  and  the  lint  passed  between 
the  rollers,  while  the  seed  fell  down  upon  one  side  in  a  separate  pile.  The 
French  improved  upon  the  device,  by  the  use  of  a  large  wheel,  which 
turned  two  of  these  mills  with  such  velocity  as  to  clean  seventy  pounds 
of  Cotton  in  a  day.^  Among  the  documents  in  the  Archives  of  the  Co- 
lonial Department  at  Paris,  there  is  said  to  be  "  a  most  curious  report  on 
Cotton,  in  1760,  of  the  great  advantages  Louisiana  might  derive  from 
its  culture — the  difficulty  of  separating  the  seed  from  the  wool — its  intro- 
duction from  St.  Domingo — a  report  of  M.  de  Mauripas  on  that  matter, 
suggesting  the  importation  from  the  East  Indies  of  machinery  to  sepa- 
rate the  seed,  &c."    Early  in  the  Revolution,  Kinsey  Borden,  to  whom 


(1)  In  Chambers'  Cyclopedia  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  (London,  1728,)  it  is  said:  "The 
seed  of  the  Cotton  being  mixed  in  the  fruit 
together  with  the  Cotton  itself,  they  have 
invented  little  Machines  which,  being  play- 
ed by  the  motion  of  awheel, the  Cotton  falls 
on  one  side  and  the  seed  on  the  other;  and 
thus  they  are  separated."  The  primitive 
mode  in  India  was  to  separate  the  seed  by 
the  fingers,  and  another  still  used  there,  was 
that  of  beating,  by  which,  according  to  Dr. 
Buchanan,  a  man  separated  4^  pounds  a 


day,  for  which  he  received  6i  pounds  of 
grain  in  payments  To  these  succeeded  the 
bow-string,  which  has  been  used  there  for 
ages,  and  the  rollers,  at  first  roughly  con- 
structed, which  are  mentioned  by  Ncarchus, 
an  officer  in  Alexander's  Indian  expe> 
dition.  These  were  made  of  two  rollers  of 
teak  wood,  fluted  longitudinally  with  se- 
veral grooves,  and  revolving  nearly  in  con- 
tact. They  seem  to  have  been  the  original 
of  the  roller  gin  long  used  in  this  country. 
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Carolina  is  indebted  for  the  silky  Cottons  of  her  sea  islands,  constructed 
a  roller-gin,  which  is  believed  to  have  been  among  the  first  made  or  used 
in  that  State,  and  enabled  him  to  clothe  his  negroes  in  garments  of  domes- 
tic fabric.  It  was  composed  of  "pieces  of  iron  gan-barrels,  bomished  an 
fixed  in  wooden  rollers,  with  wooden  screws  to  secure  them,  and  wooden 
cranks  to  tnrn  in  the  manner  of  the  steel  corn-mill. "  It  was  turned  by  one 
person,  and  fed  by  another.  Mr.  Bissell,  of  (Georgia,  in  1788,  resorted  to 
the  "  simple  plan  of  a  bench,  upon  which  rose  a  frame  supporting  two  short 
rollers  reyoMng  in  opposite  directions,  and  each  tamed  by  a  boy  or  girl, 
and  giving,  as  the  result  of  a  day's  work,  five  pounds  of  clean  Cotton." 
This  seems  to  be  nearly  the  same  as  the  earlier  contrivance  of  Crebs.  In 
December,  of  the  same  year,  Richard  Leake,  of  Georgia,  who  that  year 
led  the  way  in  Cotton-growing  on  a  large  scale,  wrote  to  Thomas  Proc- 
tor, of  Philadelphia,  "  The  principal  difficulty  that  arises  to  us  is  the  clear- 
ing it  from  the  seed,  which  I  am  told  they  do  with  great  dexterity  and 
ease  in  Philadelphia,  with  gins  and  machines  made  for  that  purpose.  I 
shall  now  esteem  it  a  singular  favor  your  procuring  me  one,  and  I 
will  thankfully  pay  whatever  the  cost  of  it  may  be.  I  am  told  they 
make  them  that  will  clean  from  thirty  to  forty  pounds  clear  cotton  per 
day,  and  upon  a  very  simple  construction."  This  passage  has  led  to  the 
inference  that  the  foot  gin,  or  some  equally  efficient  instrument  was  in 
use  at  the  north,  while  only  a  rude  hand-mill  was  employed  in  Georgia. 
In  the  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia,  where  those  instruments  are  now 
extensively  manufactured,  Cotton  was  grown  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Revolution  ;  in  Cape  May  County,  New  Jersey ;  Sussex  County,  De- 
laware, and  St.  Mary's  County,  in  Maryland  ;  and  the  product  being  sold 
in  the  seed,  doubtless  gave  employment  to  such  machines.  About  two 
years  after,  Joseph  Eve,  or  Eaves,  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  then 
residing  in  the  Bahamas,  introduced  what  was  long  considered  in  Georgia 
a  great  improvement  on  the  treadle  gin.  It  was  a  double  gin,  with  two 
pair  of  rollers  placed  obliquely  one  above  another,  and  could  be  worked  by 
horses,  oxen,  or  water-power.  It  was  patented  in  1803,  previous  to  which, 
a  number  of  patents  for  ginning  machinery  had  been  issued :  the  first 
being  that  of  Whitney,  in  March,  1794.  The  present  form  of  the  foot 
or  treadle  gin  first  used  in  Georgia,  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  about 
two  years  after  Whitney's,  by  William  Brisbane,  to  whom  several  were 
sent  from  Bahama  by  his  father-in-law.  Various  modifications  of  these, 
as  to  mechanism  and  power,  followed  in  rapid  succession.  These  con- 
trivances for  preparing  the  fibre  for  the  spindle,  gave  increased  value  to 
the  crop  for  domestic  consumption,  and  its  importance  was,  at  the  same 
time,  daily  augmented  by  the  train  of  splendid  inventions  going  forward 
in  England  for  converting  it  into  Cloth  with  a  facility  previously  deemed 
23 
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unattainable.  Scarcely  an  attempt  had  yet  been  made,  however,  to  pro- 
dace  Cotton  for  exportation. '"-^tp  17*70,  there  were  shipped  to  Liverpool 
three  bales  from  New  York,  fcmr  from  Virginia  and  Maryland,  and  three 
barrels  fall  from  North  Carolina.  Of  hemp,  fiax  seed,  and  Cotton,  toge- 
ther, the  exports  from  Virginia,  before  the  War  amounted  to  near  £2,000 
in  value.  The  convention  held  in  Williamsbarg,  Virginia,  August,  1774, 
in  view  of  the  altered  relations  of  the  country  with  Great  Britain,  resolved 
that  attention  should  be  turned  "from  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  to  the 
cultivation  of  such  articles  as  may  form  a  basis  for  domestic  manufactures, 
which  we  will  endeavour  to  encourage  throughout  this  Colony  to  the 
utmost  of  our  abilities. "  Cotton  is  not  mentioned  in  the  resolutions,  which 
had,  among  many  others,  the  influential  signatures  of  Washington,  Jefferson, 
Lee,  and  Peyton  Randolph ;  but,  on  the  27th  March,  of  the  following 
year,  the  Assembly  of  the  Province  adopted,  unanimously,  a  plan  for  the 
encouragement  of  arts  and  manufactures,  including  resolutions  of  non- 
importation, and,  **  that  all  persons  having  proper  land  ought  to  cultivate 
and  raise  a  quantity  of  flax,  hemp,  and  Cotton^  sufficient  not  only  for  the 
use  of  his  own  family,  but  to  spare  to  others  on  moderate  terms.''  The 
planting  of  Cotton  had  been  also  recommended,  in  the  previous  January, 
by  the  first  Provincial  Congress  held  in  South  Carolina.     But  very  little 

attention  appears  to  have  been  paid  to  the  recommendation  of  either  body 
in  regard  to  Cotton.  \ 

In  1784,  an  American  ship  which  imported  eight  bags  of  Cotton  into 

Liverpool  was  seized  on  the  ground  that  so  much  Cotton  could  not  be 

the  produce  of  the  United  States.     The  first  regular  expor- 

Cotton  be-  '^  or 

gins  to  be     tation  of  Cotton  from  Charleston  commenced  in  1785,  when 

exported. 

one  bag  arrived  at  Liverpool,  January  20th,  per  Diana,  to 
John  and  Isaac  Teasdale  &  Co.  In  the  same  year,  twelve  additional 
bags  from  Philadelphia  and  one  from  New  York  were  received  at  that 
port.  During  the  next  five  years,  the  receipts  of  American  Cotton  were 
respectively  6,  109,  389,  842,  and  81  bags,  estimated  at  150  lbs.  each,  or 
1441  bags,  weighing  216,150  lbs.,  in  six  years,  from  1785  to  1790  inclu- 
sive. The  increase  was  progressive  but  not  uniform,  and  probably  cor- 
responded to  the  nature  of  the  demand.'     The  green  seed,  or  short 

(1)  Cotton,  consisting  of  the  wild  produce  should  not  be  a  sufficiency  for  the  country. 

of  the  country,  and  lampwick  made  by  the  As  an  evidence  of  the  limited  demand  for 

Datives,  was  'first  exported  to  Europe  from  Cotton  in   Europe,  it  is  mentioned  that  a 

Brazil,  about  the  year  1760,  by  the  Company  Portuguese   merchant,   in   1762,  purchased 

of  Maranham,  who  encouraged  its  growth  at  the  company's  sale  300  bags,  at  300  reis 

from  that  time  so  successfully  that  sugar  per  pound,  in  set-off  of  a  debt.     He  sent  it 

was  abandoned  for  Cotton,  as  indigo  was  in  to  Rouen,  then  the  only  Cotton  market,  but 

our  plantation  States.     A  petition  was  pre-  was  a  loser  in  consequence  of  the  peace  of 

•ented  against  the  first  shipment,  lest  there  1763.     At  the  next  sale  there  wore  no  bid- 
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staple  Cotton,  was  the  kind  principally  caltiyated  before  the  Keyolotion. 
The  black  seed,  or  Sea  Island  Cotton,  now  the  great  article  of  export, 
was  introduced  into  Georgia  from  the  Bahamas  about  the  jear  1786, 
and  in  1788  the  first  attempt  was  made  in  South  Carolina  by  Mrs.  Kin- 
sej  Burden,  of  St  Paul's  parish,  whose  husband,  already  mentioned  as 
having  introduced  the  roller  gin  in  that  State,  had  nearly  ten  years  before 
clothed  his  slaves  in  that  and  the  short  staple  Cotton.  The  first  soo- 
cessfal  crop  is  said,  by  Mr.  Seabrook,  to  have  been  grown  by  William 
Elliot  on  Hilton  Head,  near  Beaufort,  in  1790,  with  five  bushels  and  a 
half  of  seed,  purchased  in  Charleston  at  14s.  a  bushel.  The  price  then 
Taried  from  lOd.  to  two  or  three  shillings  the  pound.  The  intelligent 
and  well-directed  experiments  of  the  two  last-named  planters  so  improved 
the  quality  of  the  Sea  Island  Cotton,  by  attention  to  the  seed,  that  some 
years  later,  the  silky,  long  fibre  of  their  raising  sold  for  90  cts.  to  $1.25 
per  pound,  and  one  lot  at  $2,  the  highest  ever  obtained.  The  culture 
of  Cotton  was  so  far  successful  in  1786  that,  at  the  Annapolis  Convention 
in  that  year,  Mr.  Madison  said  "  there  was  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
United  States  would  one  day  become  a  great  Cotton-producing  country." 
Several  of  the  patriotic  assemblies  called  together  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war  recommended  the  manufacture  of  Cotton.  Through  the  influence  of 
a  society  formed  at  Philadelphia,  principally  with  a  view  to  its  manufac- 
ture, and  the  zealous  advocacy  of  Tench  Coxe,  an  active  member,  who 
has  been  styled  the  father  of  the  Cotton  culture  in  America,  planters 
generally  engaged  in  the  business.  To  encourage  an  article  which  prom- 
ised soon  to  become  a  source  of  revenue,  Congress  was  induced,  in  1789, 
to  impose  a  duty  of  three  pence  a  pound  on  foreign  Cottons,  which  were 
then  obtained  from  the  West  Indies  and  Brazil.  The  culture  was,  how- 
ever, still  so  limited,  that  in  the  treaty  negotiated  by  Mr.  Jay  in  1792, 
it  was  stipulated  by  the  12th  article  "that  no  Cotton  should  be  imported 
from  America."  This  article,  inserted  either  in  ignorance  that  Cotton 
was  cultivated  at  all,  or  that  it  possessed  any  commercial  value,  and  de- 
signed to  secure  to  England  the  transportation  of  Cotton  from  the  West 
Indies,  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  refused  to  ratify. 

The  saw  gin  by  Eli  Whitney,  invented  in  the  following  year,  and 
patented  the  next,  gave  an  immense  impulse  to  the  cultivation  of 
Tb#«awirin  Cotton,  aud  "conferred  on  the  plantation  States  a  benefit  that 
•r  wiiiiB^j  ^jj  scarcely  be  estimated  in  money."     The  history  of  this  in- 

dert  for   a  Urg«r  qaantity;    the   directors  in  17S2,  and  from  the  Eai^t  Indioi  in  17S8. 

therefore  took  it  amonf^  tbemMlves  at  ISO  The  Dutch   Colon jr  of  Surinam,   in    Soath 

rei«,  and  were  loieri  eren  at  that  price. —  America,  tent  Cuttoo  to  Uollaod  as  earlj  m 

Amtk^'i  Hi9l.  of  JiranL  1736. 
Eoglaad  flrit  received  Cotton  from  Braiil 
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TtDtion,  fritlch  In  eoonomlnl  tsIu  naka  widi  .thoae  of  Aikwrigfat  ud 
^Ihn,  and  of  ita  ingeoioin  bnt  ill-reqaited  »atlior,  li  too  well  known  to 
nqnke  npetition  hen.  It  oiililed  the  planter  to  cIami  tot  maAtit  bj 
the  Ubcn  of  one  nun,  m  thouend  ponnda  of  Cotton,  in  place  of  tin  or 
riz  h7  the  hand,  or  twmtjr-fif  e  hj  the  rolln  pn.  It  waa  ioToitsd  and 
1»onght  into  oae  wder  an  intniae  exoitement  of  the  pabUe  mind  la 
Ckoi^  where  Uie  patent  of  the  inrentor  w«b  immediatelr  inva^d.  A. 
ieriee  of  waatefnl  lawraits,  fbr  a  too  rigilaat  and  persererlng  dcretise  of 
Ub  tx^tent,  dlBsipated  all  the  emolnmenta  derired  &rom  1^  incIudiuB: 
9M,000  received  from  Sonth  CaroHna,  which  threw  open  the  um  of  it  to  her 
planters,  and  amaller  amonnts  acomlng  from  taxes  granted  him 
Carolina  and  Tenneseee,  the  onljr  other  States  that  offered  any  compel 
•ation.  The  cnltare  of  Cotton  now  became  general,  and  some  rery  larj 
•etatas  were  soon  accomnlated  in  Sonth  Carolina.  That  State  esported,' 
In  ITSS,  Cotton  to  the  ralne  of  $1,109,468,  and  In  1801  abont  eight 
millions  of  ponnds  weight  The  growth  of  the  whole  covntr;,  in  1795, 
was  eight  millions  of  pounds,  and  the  exports  six  millions ;  and  in  1801 
the  product  had  risen  to  abont  fortj-eight  millions,  and  the  exports  to 
over  twenty  milUotu  of  ponnds.  lad^  entirelj  yielded  to  the  new 
•taple  as  an  article  of  commerce  in  1198. 

WhQe  the  sereral  Pronnces  were  thns  endearortng  to  snpplj  Oiem- 
selves  and  other  coantries  with  cotton  and  indigo,  the  cnUiTatJou  of  Silk, 
which,  in  the  last  centnry,  employed  Tsst  nnmbers  of  people  in 
sfsiikia  England,  was  hopefully  attempted  and  eucoaraged  by  the  im- 
perial and  local  govemments,  by  public  and  private  aasociations, 
and  by  individoal  enterprise.  A  few  of  the  very  early  essayB  in  this 
branch,  and  efforts  to  force  it  prematurely  npon  the  Coloniats,  have  been 
mentioned. 

The  "Company  of  the  West,"  in  1718,  introduced  the  caltivation  of 
Silk,  with  that  of  indigo,  into  Looiaiaua.  Some  little  progreai  was 
made  in  the  business  by  the  French,  at  New  Bordeaux,  in  Georgia,  who, 
dnring  the  RevolntiOD,  supplied  the  upper  country  with  much  of  the 
sewing  Silk  used. 

Silk,  «otton,  indigo,  wool,  wine,  and  cochineal,  but  especially  Silk, 
were  the  articles  to  which  ottention  was  principally  directed  by  the 
benevolent  founders  of  Oeorgiu.  Appropriations  were  made,  both  by 
the  British  Parliament  and  by  private  persons,  with  a  liberality  seldom 
equaled,  to  convey  tliitber  diBtreased  and  deserving  artisans  and  husband- 
men from  all  parts  of  Entape.  Under  their  patronage  the  most  extensivo 
and  successful  attempts  made  in  Silk  growing  in  colonial  times  were 
conducted  in  Geor^a.  Lands  were  granted  to  settlers  upon  condition 
that  they  planted  ten  Italian  or  white  mulberry  trees  to  every  acre  of 
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land,  and  additional  grants  for  extra  qoantities.  As  expressive  of  their 
leading  design  and  the  spirit  of  the  undertaking,  a  public  seal  was 
adopted,  having  upon  one  side  the  appropriate  motto,  **  Non  sibi  sed 
aliis" — **  Not  for  ourselves  but  for  others,"  with  a  representation  of  silk- 
worms engaged  in  their  labors.  Trees,  seed,  and  silkworm  eggs  were 
liberally  provided  by  the  trustees.  One  or  two  professed  silk-reelers 
from  Piedmont,  and  others  from  Italy,  were  sent  over,  to  instruct  in  the 
management  of  the  worms  and  the  winding  of  silk,  who,  after  reeling  some 
fine  cocoons  for  the  trustees'  garden,  became  dissatisfied,  destroyed  the 
machinery,  trees,  and  eggs,  and  fled  to  Carolina.  An  Italian  with  his 
fiunily  was  next  engaged,  at  a  salary  of  £520  for  six  years,  to  take  charge 
of  a  filature.  The  first  product  of  the  silkworms,  consisting  of  eight 
pounds  of  raw  Silk,  was  taken  to  England  in  1734  by  Mr.  Oglethorpe, 
and  another  lot  the  following  year.  It  was  organzined  by  Sir  Thomas 
Lombe,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  famous  silk-throwing  mills  erected 
at  Derby  in  1719,  who  so  admired  its  quality,  that  he  exhibited  it  to 
Queen  Caroline,  by  whose  order  it  was  woven  into  a  dress  pattern  and 
afterward  presented  to  her  majesty,  who  at  the  next  levee  appeared  in  a 
full  court  dress  of  Georgia  Silk.  Renewed  attention  was  given  to  the 
business  on  the  return  of  General  Oglethorpe.  The  manuscript  book  of 
the  trustees  contains  a  charge,  in  1738,  "for  making  a  rich  brocade,  and 
dyeing  the  Silk  from  Georgia,  £26."  A  parcel  taken  to  London  the 
next  year  was  pronounced,  by  an  eminent  Silk  weaver  and  a  Silk  mer- 
chant, equal  to  any  from  Italy,  and  worth  twenty  shillings  a  pound. 
The  Saltzburgers,  who  had  settled  at  Ebenezer,  on  the  Savannah,  co- 
operated zealously  with  the  trustees,  and  erected  and  employed  two  reels 
with  success.  In  1749,  bounties  were  offered  by  the  trustees  to  every 
woman  who  should,  within  the  year,  become  a  proficient  in  reeling,  and 
by  their  permission  sheds  for  that  purpose  were  erected  and  supplied  with 
machines.  The  bounty  was  claimed  by  fourteen  young  women,  who  wer*^ 
the  next  year  engaged  at  the  filature.  Over  one  thousand  pounds  of 
cocoons  were  raised,  and  so  well  reeled  by  them  as  to  command  in  Lon- 
don a  higher  price  than  Silk  from  any  other  country.  In  1749,  Parlia- 
ment passed  an  Act  for  encouraging  the  Silk  manufacture  in  Georgia 
and  Carolina,  by  admitting  Silk  from  those  Provinces  free  of  duty.  The 
trustees  of  Georgia,  in  1750,  sent  two  commissioners  to  promote  the 
Silk  culture,  who,  the  following  year,  erected  in  Savannah  a  public  fila- 
ture or  Silk  house,  to  instruct  in  the  management  of  private  filatures, 
and  it  went  into  operation  in  May.  Six  thousand  three  hundred  pounds 
of  cfKJoons  were  received  at  the  filature  that  year,  of  which  two  thousand 
were  sent  by  the  Germans  at  FIbenezer,  and  the  remainder  from  Whit- 
field*8  orphan  house.     Mr.  Robinson,  one  of  the  commissioners,  who  had 
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been  sent  to  France  to  acquire  **  the  mysteries  of  silk-windiDg,"  having 
proved  his  skill,  and  been  made  an  assistant  in  the  government,  returned  to 
England  in  1752,  after  failing  to  obtain  permanent  enconragement  of  the 
business  for  at  least  fourteen  years.  He  was  succeeded  by  Joseph  Otto- 
linghe,  an  accomplished  Piedmontese  reeler.  The  exports  of  raw  Silk 
from  Georgia,  in  1750,  and  the  three  following  years,  amounted  in  value 
to  $8,880.  During  the  next  eighteen  years,  according  to  the  statement 
of  the  Comptroller  of  Customs  at  Savannah,  9,829  pounds,  or  an  average 
of  546  pounds  yearly,  were  exported.  It  is,  however,  stated  by  some  au- 
thorities that,  in  1759,  no  less  than  ten  thousand  pounds  of  raw  Silk  were 
exported,  which  sold  two  or  three  shillings  higher  than  other  Silk.'  At 
the  filature  there  were  delivered,  in  1757,  and  the  three  succeeding  years, 
the  following  quantities  of  cocoons,  viz. :  1,050  lbs.,  7,040  lbs.,  10,000 
lbs.,  and  15,000,  which  shows  an  increase  in  the  business  perhaps  too  en- 
couraging while  the  Colony  was  yet  in  its  infancy,  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence uncreated,  and  more  profitable  industry  was  open  to  the  Colonists. 
The  filature  was  consumed  by  fire  on  the  4th  July,  1758,  but  was  the 
next  year  rebuilt  on  a  larger  scale.  Nearly  100,000  pounds  of  cocoons 
were  received  at  the  filature  during  the  next  eight  years,  much  of  which 
came  from  Ebenezer. 

In  1762,  the  Society  established  at  London  for  the  encouragement  of 
Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce,  oflTered  premiums  of  three  pence  for 
every  pound  weight  of  cocoons  raised  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina 
"  of  a  hard,  weighty  and  good  substance  wherein  one  worm  only  has 
spun  ;'^  two  pence  a  pound  for  inferior  qualities  produced  by  a  single 
worm,  and  one  penny  a  pound  for  cocoons  spun  by  two  worms ;  the  pre- 
miums to  be  awarded  and  paid  by  Mr.  Ottolinghe,  the  superintendent 
of  the  Silk  culture  in  Georgia,  on  presentation  at  the  filature  in  Savan- 
nah. These  various  measures  secured  considerable  attention  to  the  Silk 
business.  But  just  as  it  seemed  about  being  established  on  a  permanent 
footing,  an  Act  of  Parliament,  in  1766,  reduced  the  price  which  Govern- 
ment had  been  paying  for  cocoons  from  three  shillings  to  Is.  Qd.  a 
pound.  The  larger  part  of  the  price  before  paid  had  been  in  reality  a 
bounty,  and  its  reduction  caused  a  decline  in  the  production  of  Silk  from 
20,000  lbs.  cocoons,  in  1766,  to  290  in  1770.  In  April,  1769,  a  parlia- 
mentary bounty  was  offered  of  £25  on  every  £100  worth  of  raw  Silk  im- 
ported from  the  Colonies  for  seven  years  ;  £20  for  the  next  seven  years,  and 
£15  per  cent,  for  a  third  term  of  seven  years.  "  If  this  encouragement,**  M. 
Raynal  observes,  "  produces  such  improvement  as  may  be  expected  from 
it,  the  next  step  undoubtedly  will  be  the  cultivation  of  cotton  and  olive 

(2)  MoCairs  Hist.  Georgia,  i.  251.  Bush's  Letters  on  Silk,  published  by  Act  of  Congress, 
1828. 
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trees,  which  seem  particularly  adapted  to  the  climate  and  soil  of  the 
British  Colonies. ''  The  Silk  culture  was  again  partially  reviyed,  par- 
ticularly by  the  Saltzburgers,  who  continued  to  send  yearly  to  England 
several  hundred  pounds  of  raw  Silk,  until  the  Revolution  caused  the 
business  to  be  nearly  abandoned.  The  last  Silk  offered  for  sale  in 
Georgia  was  in  1*790. 

Perhaps  none  of  the  Colonies,  and  least  of  all  Georgia,  notwithstand- 
ing the  entire  fitness  of  the  climate,  were  as  yet  prepared  for  a  profitable 
attention  to  the  Silk  culture.  The  tending  of  silkworms  and  the  winding 
of  Silk  were  not  calculated  to  nourish  the  qualities  required  to  subdue  the 
forests  and  cultivate  the  swamps  of  a  new  country.  That  another  in- 
dustry was  needed  to  launch  the  Province  on  a  prosperous  career.  Is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  in  1752,  when  the  government  was  transferred 
to  regal  authority,  the  greater  part  of  Georgia  was  an  unproductive 
wilderness,  and  its  exports  were  less  than  £10,000  sterling  annually. 
After  the  discovery,  a  few  years  later,  of  the  value  of  the  rich  swamps  on 
the  rivers,  of  ^he  fertile  and  more  healthy  lands  of  the  interior,  and  of  the 
new  staples  suited  to  them,  progress  was  rapid,  and  the  exports  rose  from 
£27,020  sterling,  in  1763,  to  £121,677,  in  1773. 

The  Colonists  were  of  course  unprepared  for  anything  more  than  the 
production  of  the  unwrought  material,  and  it  is  probable  that  nothing 
more  would  have  been  allowed.  Silk  throwing  involves  the  use  of  ex- 
pensive machinery,  and  was  long  the  valuable  monopoly  of  the  Lombes. 
Every  stage  of  the  manufacture  was  protected  by  enormous  duties,  pro- 
hibitions, and  monopolies  in  England.  No  interference  would  have  been 
allowed  in  the  Colonies.  An  eminent  commercial  writer,  Joshua  Gee, 
one  of  the  earliest  and  strongest  counselors  of  the  restrictive  policy  in 
regard  to  the  plantations,  had  distinctly  suggested  that,  as  the  Colonies 
"have  never  thrown  or  wove  any  Silk  as  yet,  that  we  have  heard  of, 
therefore  if  a  law  was  made  prohibiting  the  use  of  any  throwing-raill,  of 
doubling  or  threstling  Silk  with  any  machine  whatever,  they  would  then 
send  it  to  us  raw/'  The  exportation  of  machinery  used  in  the  Silk  manu- 
facture was  prohibited  in  1774. 

The  cultivation  of  Silk  was  also,  before  the  Revolution,  a  fashionable 
occupation  in  Carolina.  It  had  been  long  produced  in  South  Carolina^ 
811k  In  ^^^  some  early  essays  in  that  way  have  been  mentioned.  Silk 
car.iin*.  growiiig  was  a  principal  object  with  the  Swiss,  who,  in  1733, 
settled  at  Purrysburg,  under  John  Peter  Purry,  of  Ncufchatel.  It  was 
kej)t  up  by  them  for  some  time.  The  French  in  that  Province  also 
raise<l  Silk,  which  they  wrought  up  with  their  wool.  It  was  cultivated 
by  many  ladies,  who  sent  it  to  England  to  be  manufactured.  The  ex- 
ports, however,  were  small,  and  amounted,  in  the  years  1742-*48-'49, 
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1Y60^'58»  and  If  55,  to  only  851  lbs.  of  raw  Sflk  in  the  aggregate.  The 
qnality,  howerer,  was  said  to  be  saperior.  In  the  last-named  year,  Mrs. 
Pinclmey,  the  mother  of  the  rerolntlonary  generals  of  that  name,  whb 
had  introduced  the  indigo  and  cotton  plants  into  Bontii  Carolina,  took  to 
Bngland  a  quantity  of  excellent  Bilk,  raised  and  spnn  by  her  near  Charles- 
ton, sufBcient  to  make  three  complete  dresses.^  At  BUk  Hope  planta- 
tion, in  St.  Thomas  Parish,  whero  Bir  N.  Johnson  had  cultivated  SUk 
near  seyenty  years  before,  630  lbs.  of  cocoons  were  raised  in  If  65.  The 
legislature  of  the  Province,  in  the  following  year,  voted  £1000  to  estab* 
lish  a  Bilk  filature  at  Charleston,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Oilbert. 
This  was  probably  on  account  of  the  liberal  premiums  offered  by  the 
Society  of  Arts  for  cocoons  raised  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  which 
bad  to  be  sent  to  Savannah.  The  business  could  make  little  progress 
without  reeling  establishments.  The  bounties  also  included  an  offer  of 
St.  M.  for  every  pound  weight  of  merchantable  raw  Silk  raised  in  Con- 
necticut^  Pennsylvania,  and  North  Carolina,  to  be  paid  to  the  Society's 
correspondents  in  those  Colonies.  Several  hundred  pouads  were  paid 
in  premiums  by  the  Society,  in  Carolina  and  the  othe^  Provinces,  previous 
to  the  withdrawal,  in  IffS,  of  the  bounties  which  had  been  renewed  firom 
year  to  year. 

The  premiums,  when  first  offered  for  Connecticut^  were  payable 
on  the  condition  that  a  public  filature  should  be  erected  in  that 
Silk  in  Colony.  Silk  had  been  early  produced  in  Connecticut,  and 
ConnecticHt  ^^^  ^y^^  subject  of  legislation  as  early  as  1732.  In  1747,  Mr. 
Law,  the  Goyernor,  wore  the  first  coat  and  stockings  make  of  Nevf  Eng- 
land Silk,  and  in  1750  his  daughter  wore  the  first  Silk  dress  of  domestic 
material.  The  establishment  of  the  Silk  culture  as  a  permanent  in- 
dustry in  Connecticut,  where  it  has  existed  to  the  present  day,  is  chiefiy 
due  to  the  exertions  of  President  Styles,  of  Yale  College,  and  Dr.  Na- 
thaniel Aspinwall,  of  Mansfield.  The  former  commenced  his  experiments 
in  1758,  by  planting  three  mulberry  trees,  which,  as  the  initial  of  the 
business,  he  named  A,  6,  C.  His  experiments,  extending  over  a  period 
of  nearly  forty  years,  in  which  he  liberally  distributed  seeds,  trees,  and 
judicious  advice,  are  recorded  in  a  manuscript  Journal  now  in  the 
library  of  the  college.  About  the  year  1760,  Mr.  Aspinwall  commenced 
the  breeding  of  silkworms  in  Mansfield,  by  the  introduction  of  the  white 
mulberry  tree  from  Long  Island,  where  he  had  a  nursery.  He  planted 
a  large  mulberry  orchard  at  Mansfield,  and  another  at  New  Haven,  and 

(1)  Ramsay't  Hift  Soath  Carolina,  i.  221.  to  any  Silk  imported.    The  third  dress,  now 

"  One  of  them  was  presented  to  the  Princess  (1809)  in  Charleston,  in  the  possession  of 

Powager  of  Wales,  and  another  to  Lord  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Horry,  is  remarkable  for 

Chesterfield.  They  were  aUowed  to  be  equal  its  beaaty,  firmness,  and  strength." 
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at  the  same  time  endeayored  unsaccessfQllj  to  engage  other  towDS  in  the 
bosiness.  His  efforts  were  effectaal  in  rendering  it  a  permanent  and 
▼alnable  industry  in  Mansfield.  Mr.  William  Hanks,  of  that  town,  ac- 
cording to  the  New  London  Gazette  of  1768,  raised  the  previous  year 
sufficient  Silk  for  three  dress  patterns.  He  and  a  number  of  other  gen- 
tlemen in  Windham  County,  had  large  vineyards  and  nurseries  of  mul- 
berry trees,  which  had  been  cultivated  ''  to  bring  on  a  Silk  manufactory." 
It  is  stated  that  one  Silk  house  had  already  been  erected  in  Lebanon. 
The  card  of  Mr.  Hanks  offered  for  sale  3,000  mulberry  trees,  which  would 
"be  sold  cheap  for  the  speedy  promotion  of  the  culture  of  Silk."  The 
Rev.  Jared  Eliot,  of  Killingsworth,  one  of  the  correspondents  of  the 
Society  of  Arts  in  London,  states,  in  his  Essays  on  Silk-growing  and 
Field  Husbandry  in  New  England  (1760),  that  a  principal  cultivator  of 
Silk,  of  credibility,  informed  him  he  could  make  a  yard  of  Silk  as  cheap 
as  he  could  a  yard  of  linen  cloth,  of  eight  run  to  the  pound ;  and  that  it 
was  then  considered  ''more  profitable  than  any  other  ordinary  business." 
The  family  of  Dr.  Styles,  among  many  others,  were  engaged  in  Silk  grow- 
ing, and  had  fabrics  woven  in  England  from  domestic  Silk  of  their  own 
raising.  After  the  Revolution,  which  suspended  the  business,  and  ex- 
tinguished it  in  most  places,  Silk  raising  was  resumed  with  some  spirit 
in  Connecticut,  and  through  the  zeal  of  Messrs.  Styles  and  Aspinwall, 
an  Act  of  the  Assembly  was  obtained  in  1783,  and  another  the  following 
year,  g^nting  a  bounty  of  ten  shillings  for  every  hundred  white  mulberry 
trees  planted  during  ten  years,  and  three  pence  an  ounce  for  raw  Silk. 
In  1788,  Thomas  Barrens  and  thirty-one  others  were  incorporated  as  a 
company  to  manufacture  Silk  cloth  in  the  State.  President  Styles  that 
year  appeared  at  the  commencement  at  Yale  in  a  gown  woven  'from  Con- 
necticut Silk,  which  was  then  worn  by  many  ladies  in  the  State.  In  the 
following  season,  the  town  of  Mansfield  made  about  200  lbs.  of  raw  Silk, 
worth  $5  a  pound.  A  woman  and  two  or  three  children  could  make  ten 
or  twelve  pounds  in  about  five  or  six  weeks.  The  Silk  was  usually  made 
into  stockings,  handkerchiefs,  ribbons,  buttons,  and  sewing  Silk,  worth 
$1  an  ounce.  The  profit  was  said  to  be  large.  About  fifty  families  at 
New  Haven  were  engaged  in  the  business  in  1790,  and  about  thirty 
families  at  Norfolk  raised  and  spun  1200  run  of  Silk  the  same  year. 
Connecticut,  and  particularly  Mansfield,  has  never  abandoned  the  busi- 
ness from  the  first,  and  that  town  is  said  to  have  passed  through  periods 
of  commercial  depression  with  less  embarrassment  than  others  by  virtue 
of  its  Silk  business. 

The  Silk  Journal  of  Dr.  Styles  mentions  that  Silk  was  raised  at  New- 
port, K.  I.,  as  early  as  1758. 

Ames'  Almanac,  for  1769,  states  that  a  gentleman  **  whom  posterity 
21 
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will  bless,"  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Selectmen  of  Boston  $100,  to  be 
distribated  in  sums  of  40,  30,  20,  and  10  dollars  to  the  persons  who,  in 
ItTl,  should  have  raised  severally  the  largest  lots  of  mulberry  trees  in 
Massachusetts.  The  General  Council  of  the  Province  in  1770,  in  answer 
to  the  petition  of  William  Mollinean,  of  Boston,  for  aid  to  carry  ont  a 
plan  for  employing  the  poor  in  spinning,  and  for  dyeing  and  manufactur- 
ing raw  Silk,  granted  him,  for  the  term  of  seven  years,  rent  free,  a  lease 
of  the  provincial  manufactory  for  the  manufacture  of  Silk.  The  peti- 
tioner states  that  the  raising  and  manufacturing  of  raw  Silk  was  an  object 
on  which  he  had  expended  between  eleven  and  twelve  hundred  pounds^ 
chiefly  in  fixed  apparatus  in  the  Province  factory  house.  He  engaged 
to  purchase,  at  a  reasonable  price,  all  the  raw  Silk  raised  in  the  Province, 
and  to  cause  it  to  be  manufactured,  or  as  much  of  it  as  he  could  find 
hands  to  manufacture.  Fine  samples  of  sewing  Silk  were  also  made  ii| 
parts  of  Massachusetts,  among  others  by  Mr.  Jones,  of  Western,  in 
Worcester  County,  in  1790.  The  town  of  Ipswich,  which  had  for  some 
time  carried  on  the  manufacture  of  Silk  and  thread  lace,  produced  the 
same  year  forty  thousand  yards  of  lace. 

Some  early  essays  in  this  department  were  made  in  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  A  dispatch  of  Governor  Patrick  Gordon,  of 
Pennsylvania,  to  the  Lords  of  Trade,  in  1734,  mentions  that  it  was  the 
whole  study  of  the  merchants  how  to  make  returns  for  the  large  importa- 
tions of  British  manufactures,  and  recommends  the  encouragement  of 
naval  stores,  hemp,  flax,  and  Silk,  of  which  last,  he  says,  there  was  a 
distant  prospect  of  some  advances  toward  a  Silk  manufacture,  and  some 
among  them  had  shown  how  practicable  a  design  of  that  kind  was,  by 
making  some  small  quantities  equal  to  French  or  Italian.'  A  London 
paper  of  Feb.  7,  1765,  states  that  within  four  days  one  hundred  journey- 
men Silk  throwsters  had  engaged  themselves  for  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia, upon  extraordinary  encouragements,  intending  at  both  places  to 
establish  the  manufacture  of  Silk.  The  New  Jersey  Assembly,  the  same 
year,  acting  upon  the  recommendation  of  Governor  William  Franklin, 
granted  bounties  on  hemp  and  flax,  and  for  the  planting  of  mulberry 
trees.  The  great  efforts  then  making  in  England  to  rival  the  French  in 
the  Silk  manufacture,  and  the  liberal  appropriations  of  Parliament  and 
the  Society  of  Arts  for  its  production  in  the  Colonies,  created  strong 
hopes  of  its  becoming  a  permanent  and  profitable  industry.  The  subject 
had  been  frequently  broached  before  the  members  of  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society,  whose  objects  were  kindred  to  those  of  the  London  So- 
ciety;  and  Moses  Bartram,  in   March,  1768,  read  a  paper  before  the 

(1)  Hazard's  Register  of  PeoDsylTania,  L  444. 
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Societj  on  the  management  of  the  native  silkworm,  with  which  he  had 
experimented.*  In  the  following  year,  the  Society,  npon  the  recommen- 
dation  of  Dr.  Franklin,  set  on  foot  a  subscription,  by  which  a  filatnre  of 
raw  Silk  was  established  in  Philadelphia  under  the  management  of  a 
skillful  and  intelligent  Frenchman.  Franklin  was  one  of  the  persons  in 
Pennsylvania  charged  with  the  dispensation  of  the  premiums  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Arts  in  that  Province,  and  being  in  London  when  the  parlia- 
mentary bounty  was  discussed  and  passed,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
Philosophical  Society  recommending  its  attention  to  the  Silk  culture  and 
the  erection  of  a  filature.  The  restrictions  which  the  ministry  was  then 
laying  upon  Colonial  trade  and  industry,  and  the  large  importations  of 
Silk  annually  made,  probably  not  less  than  the  bounties,  pointed  to  the 
Silk  culture  as  a  desirable  resource  in  case  of  emergency.  Franklin  also 
sent  a  copy  of  the  work  of  Sauvage  on  the  rearing  of  silkworms,  which 
furnished  valuable  aid.  A  committee  drew  up  a  plan  and  an  address  to 
the  General  Court,  asking  public  encouragement  and  power  to  grant 
premiums  to  the  amount  of  £500  yearly.  Subscriptions  in  sums  from 
two  to  fifteen  pounds,  and  headed  by  Gov.  John  Penn  for  £20,  were 
raised  the  first  year  to  the  amount  of  nearly  £900  for  the  purchase  of 
cocoons  and  the  building  of  the  reeling  establishment.  Silkworm  egga 
and  mulberry  trees  were  imported,  and  a  digest  of  instructions  compiled, 
published,  and  distributed.  The  filature  was  opened  in  June,  1750,  on 
Seventh  street,  between  Arch  and  Market.  Native  mulberry  trees  were 
used  until  the  white  could  be  procured,  and  were  found  to  agree  well  with 
the  worms,  and  to  yield  samples  of  Silk  equal  to  the  best  foreign.  All 
the  Silk  produced  to  the  Society  is  believed  to  have  been  raised  from  the 
food  of  native  trees.  In  1771,  there  were  brought  to  be  reeled  and  pur- 
chased by  the  managers  2,300  lbs.  of  cocoons,  between  the  25th  June 
and  13th  August.  They  were  from  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and 
Delaware,  in  all  of  which  Silk-growing  was  followed  with  spirit.  Many 
individuals  in  those  States  were  quite  successful  in  producing  Silk. 
Susannah  Wright,  an  intelligent  Quakeress  of  much  note  in  the  borough 
of  Columbia,  in  Lancaster  County,  in  1770  received  a  premium  for  a 
piece  of  mantua,  sixty  yards  in  length,  made  from  cocoons  of  her  own 
raising,  and  from  which  a  court  dress  for  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  was 
ma<lc.  Mr.  Watson  has  preserved  in  his  manuscript  Annals,  deposited 
with  the  Philadelphia  Library  Company,  samples  of  the  fabric*  Mrs. 
Wright  also  made  much  sewing  Silk.  Grace  Fisher,  a  minister  among 
the  Friends,  made  a  considerable  quantity  of  Silk  stuffs,  some  of  which 
was  presented  to  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Catharine  Macaulay  by  Governor 

(1)  TranfACtioDt,  toI.  i.  p.  234.  (2)  Wfttton'i  Annalt  of  PenDfjlTania  and 

Pbiladelpbia,  toI.  iL  436. 
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DickinBon.  The  mother  of  Hon.  Francis  Hopklneon  also  raised  mndi 
Bilk ;  and  manj  other  ladies,  before  the  war,  wore  dresses  of  domestic 
Silk,  some  of  which  are  still  preserved  in  their  fiunilies. 

In  addition  to  the  directions  for  the  breeding  and  management  of 
silkwonns,  extracted  firom  the  treatises  of  the  Abbe  Boissier  de  SauTages 
and  of  Pnllein,  published  in  1770  by  the  managers  of  the  filature,  Dr. 
John  Morgan  obtained  from  Italj,  through  Hare  &  Skinner,  Silk  mer- 
chants of  London,  and  communicated  to  the  Philosophical  Societj,  a 
paper  detuling  the  most  improred  method  of  preparing  raw  Silk  in  that 
country.  A  knowledge  of  the  different  branches  was  greatly  promoted 
by  the  essay  which  was  published  in  the  second  Tolume  of  the  Society's 
Transactions.  The  London  merchants  suggested  greater  care  in  assort- 
ing the  Silk,  a  neglect  of  which  was  complained  of  in  all  Silk  from 
America,  and  caused  the  GFeoigia  Silk,  otherwise  g^od,  to  sell  la.  M.  or 
Ss.  a  pound  less  th&n  it  would  hare  done  had  greater  care  been 
used. 

The  BeTolution  terminated  the  SSOl  enterprise  in  Pennsyl^&Qift  ftnd  the 
neighboring  States.  It  was  partially  reTi?ed  after  the  peace  by  seTeral 
individuals.  Among  others.  Dr.  Aspinwall,  of  Oonnecticut — ^whose  in- 
terest in  the  Silk  culture  never  fidtered — planted  a  nursery  of  Italian 
mulberries  on  Poplar  Lane,  in  Phfladelphia,  and  another  at  Princeton, 
New  Jersey.  In  relation  to  the  former,  Mr.  Tench  Coxe  observes :  "We 
have  a  large  nursery  of  white  Italian  mulberry  trees  established  here 
this  summer.  Within  ourselves  little  can  be  expected,  but  the  idea  of 
the  nursery  has  been  encouraged  upon  the  principle  that  it  prepares 
things  for  an  emigration  from  a  Silk  country.  This,  perhaps,  is  refin- 
ing, but  the  expense  is  small ;  the  trees  are  wanted  to  replace  those  de- 
stroyed by  the  British  army,  and  the  measure  falls  in  with  our  plan 
to  foster  and  encourage  but  not  to  force  manufactures.^*  The  filature, 
we  believe,  was  never  reopened,  and  as  there  was  no  sale  for  cocoons 
without  one,  the  cultivation  was  again  dropped. 

In  1796,  a  manufactory  of  bolting  cloth,  from  Georgia  Silk,  was  estab- 
lished at  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

The  success  of  these  early  attempts  at  Silk  growing,  as  well  as  those 
of  later  date,  leave  no  doubt  of  the  practicability  of  producing  silk  of  excel- 
lent quality  at  a  moderate  cost.  When  the  amonnt  of  our  importations  of 
this  elegant  and  indispensable  article,  exceeding  those  of  any  other 
commodity,  is  taken  into  account,  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  the 
business  of  Silk  raising  has  not  fallen  into  undeserved  neglect.  With 
our  increased  mechanical  and  productive  forces,  an  immense  saving 
might  be  effected  and  liberal  profits  realized  by  a  return  to  this  ancient 
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industry,  which  is  certain  to  become  once  more  an  object  of  very  general 
attention  in  this  country. 

The  extraordinary  naval  and  military  exertions  of  the  American 
Colonies,  daring  the  war  of  1755,  and  the  display  of  farnitnre,  plate,  and 
Tuxntion  of  ottier  appointments,  somewhat  ostentationsly  made  in  the  eyes  of 
propoMd.  Bntish  officers,  by  the  opulent  classes  of  the  towns  throughout 
the  campaign,  had  impressed  the  English  people  with  a  high  opinion  of 
their  wealth  and  resources.  Their  ability  to  share  the  heavy  burdens  of 
the  public  service  could  not  be  doubted.  Gratitude  for  the  subjugation 
of  a  common  enemy,  of  which  their  own  part  of  the  expense  was  to  be 
reimbursed,  it  was  believed,  ought  to  secure  ready  acquiescence  in  a  tax 
for  their  own  future  protection  and  government  A  native  of  New 
Hampshire,  holding  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  at  the  same  time, 
declared  the  ability  of  the  Colonies  to  pay  a  tax  of  half  a  million  pounds 
annually.  A  measure  regarded  by  the  English  Government  as  so  rea- 
sonable and  equitable,  was,  however,  looked  upon  in  quite  another  light 
by  the  American  people.  They  saw  not  their  own  but  the  national  ag- 
grandizement in  the  recent  victories  partly  achieved  by  their  arms,  and 
failed  to  see  in  the  proposed  scheme  of  taxation  the  essential  element  of 
validity — the  representation  of  the  taxed.  No  sooner,  therefore,  did 
Parliament  commence  the  enforcement  of  the  Navigation  Acts,  and  the 
imposition  of  duties  by  the  Sugar  Act  of  April,  1764,  whereby  certain 
imposts  were  for  the  first  time  laid,  with  a  view  to  revenue,  upon  sugar, 
indigo,  coffee,  wines,  silks,  and  other  East  India  and  Chinese  goods, 
calicoes,  etc.,  and  give  intimation  of  a  duty  about  to  be  laid  upon  stamps, 
than  loud  complaints  were  uttered,  and  measures  were  adopted  to  lessen 
the  dependence  upon  British  manufactures,  by  a  rigid  practice  of  the  vir- 
tues of  industry  and  economy.  The  execution  of  the  laws  of  trade  was  car- 
ried out  in  a  manner  altogether  vexatious  by  the  armed  vessels  stationed 
along  the  coast ;  and  the  revenue  officers  were  soon  forced  to  call  for  writs 
of  assistance  to  enable  them  to  encounter  the  opposition  which  they 
ract.  The  valuable  trade  with  the  Spanish  Colonies  and  French  islands, 
which  had  supplied  the  English  Provinces  with  coin  and  bullion  for 
their  own  use  and  for  remittance  to  Great  Britain,  was  nearly  ruined. 
The  great  scarcity  of  specie  which  resulted  was  aggravated  by  the  duties 
being  collected  in  hard  silver,  while  at  the  same  time  the  use  of  a  paper 
currency  was  prohibited  by  the  Act  of  1751,  before  alluded  to.  Some 
compensation  was,  indeed  allowed  in  the  form  so  often  suggested,  by 
allowing  bounties  on  hemp  and  unwrought  flax,  and  by  encouragement 
of  the  whale  fishery.  But  the  distress  occasioned  forced  upon  the  people 
of  the  Colonies  a  retrenchment  in  luxuries,  no  less  salutary  and  needful 
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as  a  matter  of  prudence,  than  it  was  efficient  as  a  means  of  resistanca 
The  tacit  agreement  which  had  induced  many  from  the  first  to  abandon 
the  use  of  all  superfluities,  and  especially  of  British  manufactures,  became 
jToB-importa-  immediately,  upon  the  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act,  in  March, 
tio»AMoc'ns.  1Y65,  the  form  of  organized  retaliation  on  the  part  of  numer- 
ous associations  in  different  sections  of  the  country.  The  merchants  en- 
tered into  the  most  solemn  engagements  not  to  import  any  goods  from 
Great  Britain,  let  the  consequences  be  what  they  might ;  to  countermand 
orders  already  given,  if  not  executed  before  the  first  of  January,  1 166 ; 
and  even  to  refuse  to  sell  British  goods  sent  them  on  commission,  until 
the  offensive  Acts  were  repealed.  Committees  of  correspondence  were 
formed  in  different  Provinces  to  bring  about  a  concert  of  action  in  the 
matter.  The  retailers  also  adopted  the  resolutions,  and  the  people  gen- 
erally agreed  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  mourning  at  funerals,  such  as 
black  cloth,  scarfs,  gloves,  etc.,  not  of  domestic  manufacture,  and  to 
promote  the  manufacture  of  woolens  by  abstaining  from  the  use  of  mut- 
ton, and  even  not  to  deal  with  any  butcher  who  should  kill  or  expose 
any  to  sale.  The  promotion  of  manufactures  among  themselves  was  also 
to  be  encouraged  in  all  possible  ways.  The  promptness  with  which  this 
spirit  and  action  were  aroused  may  be  inferred  from  a  letter  from  Vir- 
ginia, to  a  correspondent  in  Bristol,  dated  Sept.,  1T64,  previous  to  the 
passage  of  the  Stamp  Act :  "  The  Acts  of  Parliament  have  made  such 
impressions  on  the  minds  of  the  northward  people,  and  the  men-of-war 
so  strictly  enforce  them,  that  there  is  an  entire  stagnation  of  trade. 
Nothing  do  they  talk  of  but  their  own  manufactures.  The  downfall  of 
England  and  the  rise  of  America  is  sung  by  the  common  ballad-singers 
about  the  streets,  as  if  in  a  little  time  we  should  supply  ourselves  with 
most  of  the  necessaries  we  used  before  to  take  from  England."  Another 
person,  writing  from  Boston,  Oct.  8th,  of  the  same  year,  observes  : 

**The  disposition  seems  to  continue  in  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  and 
the  neighboring  governments  to  clothe  themselves  with  their  own  manufac- 
tures. At  Hempstead,  on  Long  Island,  in  the  Province  of  New  York,  a  com- 
pany of  gentlemen  have  set  up  a  new  woolen  manufactory,  and  have  given 
notice  to  gentlemen,  shopkeepers  and  others  of  any  of  the  Provinces,  that  by 
Bending  proper  patterns  of  any  color,  they  may  be  supplied  with  broadcloths 
equal  in  fineness,  color,  and  goodness,  and  cheaper  than  any  imported.  The 
proprietors  give  good  encouragement  to  any  persons  who  are  any  way  versed 
in  the  woolen  manufacture,  such  as  wool  combers,  weavers,  clothiers,  shear- 
ers, dyers,  spinners,  carders,  or  understanding  any  branch  of  the  broadcloth, 
blanket,  or  stroud  manufactory.  At  Jamaica,  on  the  said  Island,  one  Tunis 
Popham  is  erecting  a  fulling  mill,  which  will  be  compleat  in  about  a  month, 
and  carry  on  all  the  branches  of  a  fuller  and  dyer  of  cloth.  There  are  many 
articles  of  dress  manufactured  in  this  Government,  which  if  worn  would  be  a 
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great  SAving  thereto,  partioularl/  knit  stockings,  leather  habits  for  working, 
shoes,  etc.,  more  especially  shoes  for  women,  which  are  made  at  Lynn,  and 
exceed  in  strength  and  beauty  any  that  are  usually  imported  from  Lon- 
don. The  practice  of  putting  on  mourning  at  funerals,  is  already  almost 
abolished  in  this  town  ;  the  new  method  of  only  wearing  a  crape  tied  around 
the  arm  is  introduced  in  several  of  the  neighboring  towns,  and  it  is  to  be 
wished  it  might  prevail  throughout  the  government :  the  saving  to  this  town 
only,  it  is  judged,  would  be  twenty  thousand  pounds  per  annum. "^ 

The  resolations  to  arrest  the  importatiou  of  British  goods  commenced 
in  New  York,  where  hostility  to  the  Stamp  Act  was  particalarlj  rife,  and 
Sffocuofthe^^r®  adopted  in  Massachasetts  and  Rhode  Island,  whose  trade 
iMoeiatioa*.  goffered  greatly  by  the  Sugar  and  Molasses  Act.  They  were 
embraced  with  more  hesitancy  in  Pennsylvania.  Among  the  beneficial 
measures  directly  ascribable  to  this  cause,  was  the  formation  in  New 
York  of  a  "Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Arts,  Agriculture,  and 
Economy,"  which  every  real  friend  of  his  country  was  invited  to  join. 
The  reasons  for  this  Association  were  set  forth  to  be  the  declining  state 
of  trade,  the  vast  luxury  introduced  during  the  late  war,  the  immense 
importations,  and  the  want  of  sufficient  staples  for  returns  ;  the  extreme 
scarcity  of  cash  ;  the  great  inconyenience  resulting  from  the  prohibition 
of  paper  currency,  and  the  restrictions  with  which  the  commerce  of  the 
country  had  been  recently  encumbered.  The  principal  object  of  the  So- 
ciety, which  was  organized  in  Nov.,  1764,  was  stated  to  be  the  encour- 
agement to  the  utmost  of  the  manufacture  of  Linen,  which  it  hoped  to 
establish  on  the  most  solid  foundation,  and  thereby  increase  the  value 
of  land,  give  employment  to  the  poor,  and  save  the  public  large  sums  of 
money  and  heavy  debts  for  English  goods.  At  a  meeting  on  Dec.  4th, 
there  were  appointed  a  Committee  of  Arts,  a  Committee  of  Agriculture, 
a  Committee  for  Schemes  of  Economy,  and  one  for  Correspondence, 
embracing  many  of  the  most  influential  names  in  the  Province.  On  the 
20ih  of  the  same  month  the  Society  met  and  appointed  a  list  of  premiums 
for  linen  thread  and  cloth  and  their  materials.  The  Governor  of  the 
Pro vi nee,  in  his  speech  in  September  of  the  same  year,  strongly  recom- 
mended to  the  Assembly  the  encouragement  of  hemp,  which  the  farmers 
did  not  know  how  to  cultivate  or  prepare  for  the  manufacturer,  and  a  law 
granting  a  bounty  on  the  article  had  expired  without  producing  the  de- 

(1)  London  Chronicle  for  1764,  pp.  413,  it  taid  to  bare  been  the  Hon.  Jamet  Bofr« 

618.     The  great  promoter,  if  not  the  origi-  doin,  afterward  Governor  of  the  Province, 

nator,  of  the  cuttom  of  leaving  off  mourning  and  alwayt  a  friend  to  manufacture*.     The 

ami  gifU  at  funerali,  and  of  voluntary  aaso>  first  funeral  to  conducted  waa  that  of  EUit 

ciationt  againjt  foreign  laxuries  in  Botton,  Callendar. 
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sired  effect  The  Societj  offered  preminms  for  the  raw  material  and  tbe 
manafactare,  tiz.  :  For  the  five  largest  qaantities  of  Linen  jam  span 
nnder  the  direction  of  one  person  in  the  Proyince  in  1765,  regard  being 
bad  to  the  quality,  from  £30  to  £10,  respectiYely ;  for  linen  Oloth,  in  like 
manner,  five  premiiims,  from  £25  to  £5 ;  for  wore  stockings  (three  thread) 
£16  and  £12,  and  smaller  amounts  for  the  best  bend  and  sole  leather, 
women's  shoes,  dressed  deer  skins  for  breeches,  beayer-skin  gloTCs,  pan* 
tiles,  roofing  slate,  etc.  At  a  subsequent  meeting,  premiums  were  offered 
of  £30  to  £10  for  the  greatest  quantities  of  flax  raised  by  one  fiirmer, 
and  £15  to  £5  for  the  greatest  quantity  on  one  acre.  For  hemp,  an 
honorary  medal  only  was  offered,  because  that  article  was  already  liber- 
ally encouraged  by  a  bounty  from  Parliament  of  £8  sterling  per  ton,  and 
of  £20  currency  from  the  Provincial  legislature,  and  of  £100  for  every 
twenty  tons,  by  the  Society  of  Arts  in  London.  Ten  pounds  were,  how- 
ever, given  for  the  largest  amount  of  hemp  seed  grown  on  an  acre,  and 
a  premium  also  for  the  largest  amount  of  bog  meadow  cleared  and  pre- 
pared for  hemp,  flax,  and  grass,  and  medals  and  premiums  for  other  agri- 
cultural products. 

The  disuse  of  mourning  and  of  hot  wine  at  funerals  was  adopted  at 
the  instance  of  the  Committee  on  "  Schemes  of  Economy.'^  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  numerous  samples  were  produced  and  premiums  awarded, 
and  the  markets  opened  for  tbe  sale  of  home-made  goods  showed  that 
"neither  tbe  natives  nor  tbe  manufacturers  whom  the  natives  bad  for 
some  time  past  been  inviting  from  Great  Britain  by  very  large  encourage- 
ments, bad  been  idle.  Linens,  woolens,  tbe  coarser  but  more  useful 
articles  of  iron-ware,  malt  spirits,  paper  hangings,  etc.,  were  produced 
to  tbe  society  and  greatly  approved,  and  when  brought  to  market  were 
as  greedily  bought  up.  At  tbe  same  time,  lest  the  new  woolen  manufac- 
ture should  come  short  of  materials,  most  of  tbe  inhabitants  came  to  reso- 
lutions not  to  eat  any  lamb,  and  to  extend  the  influence  of  these  resolu- 
tions to  those  who  did  not  join  them  in  it,  not  to  deal  with  any  butcher 
that  should  kill  or  expose  any  lamb  to  sale.  In  a  word,  tbe  spirit  of  in- 
dustry and  frugality  took  tbe  place  of  idleness  and  profuseness.  The 
most  substantial  and  even  fashionable  people  were  foremost  in  setting 
tbe  example  to  their  countrymen  of  contenting  themselves  with  homespun 
or  old  clothes,  rather  than  make  use  of  anything  British,  which  they  be- 
fore used  to  be  so  madly  fond  of.  And  such  were  tbe  efforts  of  all  ranks 
and  so  prudent  their  measures,  that  they  now  began  to  be  convinced  of 
what  they  had  till  then  thought  impossible — that  the  Colonies  would 
soon  be  able  to  supply  themselves  with  every  necessary  of  life.  Such 
foreign  articles  as  they  were  compelled  to  have,  they  took  from  Ireland. 
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They  even   talked  of  prohibiting  the   export  of  Tobacco  from  Vir- 
ginia."' 

The  society  in  New  York,  which  continued  for  a  number  of  years  to 
give  generous  encouragement  to  domestic  industry,  in  March,  1166, 
again  announced,  through  its  secretary,  Benjamin  Kissam,  a  series  of  pre- 
miums for  better  qualities  and  larger  lots  of  linen  thread  and  cloth,  and 
for  machinery,  etc.,  including  £15  for  the  greatest  quantity,  "u'jt  less 
than  500  yards  of  best  quality,  36  inch  linen  check,  each  color  of  highest 
perfection,  white  and  blue ;"  £10  for  the  first  three  stocking-looms  of  iron 
set  up  in  that  year,  and  £5  for  next  three ;  £15  for  the  first  stocking- 
loom  made  in  the  Province  in  that  year ;  a  medal  for  the  first  flax-mill 
erected  in  the  Province  in  1166,  to  go  by  water,  and  £30  for  the  first 
bleaching-field,  costing  £150,  or  one  in  proportion  to  that  sum.  A  trea- 
tise on  Hemp-husbandry,  by  Edmund  Quincy,  was  offered  for  sale  by 
appointment  of  the  Society,  at  the  price  of  2^. 

The  resolutions  of  non-importation  and  retrenchment  in  the  use  of  for- 
eign merchandise,  and  the  indications  of  a  determination  on  the  part  of 
the  Colonists  to  manufacture  for  themselves,  caused  much  alarm  in  Great 
Britain.  It  was  stated  there,  early  in  the  year  1765,  that  do  less  than 
fourteen  new  manufactures  had  been  lately  established  in  North  America^ 
by  which  it  was  computed  Great  Britain  was  annually  injured  in  a  sum 
little  6hort  of  half  a  million  sterling.  It  was  heard,  with  much  concern, 
that  a  muslin  manufacture  was  carried  on  at  New  York  with  great  suc- 
cess, under  the  direction  of  one  Douglas,  from  Glasgow,  Scotland.  They 
wrote  from  Pennsylvania  that  a  new  manufactory  of  cotton  is  going  to 
be  estsit>lished  there  by  several  gentlemen  of  property  at  that  place.* 
The  state  of  the  exports  from  Great  Britain  to  the  Colonies  was  immedi- 
ately affected  in  a  serious  degree.  They  had  amounted  annually  to  nearly 
three  millions  sterling  in  Britinh  manufactures,  exclusive  of  foreign  goods 
received  by  way  of  Great  Britain.  Ships  in  the  Colonial  trade  now  came 
with  only  half  lading,  and  many  were  withdrawn.  Thousands  of  weav- 
ers and  workmen  in  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  towns  were  thrown 
out  of  employment,  and  many  emigrated  to  America.  The  manufacturers 
who,  in  a  time  of  great  scarcity  of  breadstuffs,  were  unable  to  employ 
their  hands,  whose  materials  and  made-up  goods  were  a  dead  stock  upon 

(1)  Annual  Rcgittcr,  vol.  viii.  pp.  55,  50.  extent  of  prodacing  f amplei  of  cotton  Cloth 

{'2)  In  WatiioD'g   Annalf  (vol.  ii.  p.  259),  fbould  be  made  In  Philadelphia,  where  the 

the    folluwing  in  cited   from   the  Complete  imported  article  and  the  raw  material  had 

Mnjcarine,  piihlivhed   in    England,  Auguit,  been  long  used,  and  ikillfttl   ipinneri  and 

17A4:    "."^ome    beautiful    namplet    of    the  wearers  abounded,  it  not  rery  improbable. 

c^*tton  mttHH/'iieiHre,  now  carried  on  at  Phila-  The   new  manafactory  of  cotton  abore  al- 

delphia.    have    been    lately   imported    and  luded  to  wa«  not  long  after  attempted,  and 

great'}-  a«lniired."     That  an  attempt  to  the  maj  hare  been  thui  earljr  talked  of. 
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their  htinds,  seut  np  petitions  for  relief.  The  merchants  in  the  Colonial 
trade,  whose  remittances  from  America  were  stopped,  and  their  outstand- 
ing debts  imperiled,  added  their  prayers  for  a  repeal  of  the 
of  the  Stamp  Act     Memorials  were  at  the  same  time  sent  from  the 

"'^  ° '  Colonial  Assemblies,  and  zealoas  efiforts  made  by  their  agents 
in  London  for  the  same  end.  The  namerons  petitions  received,  of  which 
no  less  than  thirty-seven  (fourteen  of  them  from  North  America)  were 
laid  before  the  Board  of  Trade  in  one  day — the  distress  occasioned  in 
England,  and  the  determined  hostility  manifested  by  the  Colonies  in  their 
resolutions  and  more  violent  Acts,  but  especially  a  change  in  the  ministry 
and  the  total  failure  of  the  measure  as  a  financial  scheme,  procured  its 
repeal  in  March,  1766. 

Universal  joy  was  excited  in  England  and  America  by  the  repeal,  and 
trade  again  resumed  its  wonted  channels.  A  declaration  of  the  right  to 
tax  the  Colonies  accompanied  the  abrogation  of  the  statute.  Mr.  Pitt 
also,  in  advocating  the  repeal  of  the  Act  "absolutely,  totally,  and  imme- 
diately, and  that  the  reasons  for  the  repeal  be  assigned  because  it  was 
founded  in  erroneous  principles,"  at  the  same  time  recommended  that 
"  the  sovereign  authority  of  this  country  over  the  Colonies  be  asserted  in 
as  strong  terms  as  can  be  devised,  and  be  made  to  extend  to  every  part 
of  legislation  whatever,  that  we  may  bind  their  trade,  confine  their  manu- 
factureSf  and  exercise  every  power  whatsoever,  except  that  of  taking 
their  money  out  of  their  pockets  without  their  consent."  Notwithstand- 
ing these  assertions,  pregnant  with  future  trouble,  the  Colonists  in  their 
gratitude  voted  a  statue  to  Mr.  Pitt,  and  *'  resolutions  were  made  to  pre- 
pare new  dresses  made  of  British  manufactures  for  celebrating  the  fourth 
of  June,  the  birthday  of  their  most  gracious  sovereign,  and  to  give  their 
homespun  clothes  to  the  poor." 

In  August  of  the  same  year,  the  Lords  of  Trade  addressed  a  circular 

to  each  of  the  Governors  on  the  continent  of  America,  requiring  them 

forthwith  to  prepar.e  and  transmit  to  them,  to  be  laid  before  the 

Circnlar  of     _^  /-•        .  .      i  i 

Board  of  House  of  Commous  at  tlie  next  Session,  a  particular  and  exact 
account  of  the  several  manufactures  which  had  been  set  up  and 
carried  on  within  the  Colony  since  the  year  1734,  and  of  the  public  en- 
couragement which  had  been  given  thereto.  A  like  account  was  to  be 
yearly  transmitted  of  new  manufactures  set  up  and  of  the  public  encourage- 
ment given  to  them. 

The  communication  was  laid  before  the  Council  of  New  York  in  No- 
vember by  Sir  Henry  Moore,  the  Governor,  whom  the  Council  informed 
that  no  new  manufacture  had  been  set  up  or  received  public  encourage- 
ment, nor  did  they  know  of  any  manufacture  of  wool  or  woolen  Cloth  but 
what  was  princioally  confined  to  private  families  for  their  own  consump- 
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tion.  The  report  of  Gov.  Moore,  iu  Jannarj,  1767,  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  refers  to  "a  small  manufactory  of  linen  in  this  city,  nnder  the  con- 
duct of  one  Wells,  and  supported  chiefly  by  the  subscriptions  of  a  set  of 
men  who  call  themselves  the  Society  of  Arts  and  Agriculture."  He 
states  that  it  employed  only  fourteen  looms.  It  was  established  to  give 
support  to  poor  families,  who  were  comfortably  sustained  by  it  in  spin- 
ning flax.  The  weavers  from  Yorkshire,  who  came  to  New  York  in  the 
expectation  of  being  employed  in  the  broadcloth  manufacture,  he  says, 
were  disappointed,  and  it  did  not  appear  that  there  was  any  established 
manufacture  of  that  article.  "But  there  is  a  general  manufactory  of 
woolen  carried  on  here,  and  consists  of  two  Korts  ;  the  first  a  coarse  Cloth 
entirely  woolen,  three-quarters  of  a  yard  wide,  and  another  a  stuff  which 
they  call  linsey-woolsey.  The  warp  of  this  is  of  linen,  and  the  woof 
woolen.  A  very  small  quantity  of  it  is  sent  to  market.  Last  year,  when 
the  riots  and  disorders  here  were  at  the  height,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Stamp  Act,  these  manufactures  were  greatly  boasted  of  and  the  quantity 
then  made  greatly  magnified  by  those  who  were  desirous  of  distinguishing 
themselves  as  American  patriots,  and  would  wear  nothing  else.  They 
were  sometimes  sold  for  three  times  their  value."  These  Cloths  were 
made  in  almost  every  house  throughout  the  country,  and  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity for  family  use,  the  children  being  employed  in  spinning  and  carding 
as  soon  as  they  were  old  enough.  Nearly  every  family  was  furnished  with 
a  loom,  and  itinerant  weavers  traveled  through  the  country  to  do  the 
weaving.  There  was  a  considerable  manufactnrc  of  hats  in  New  York, 
which  would  probably  be  of  short  continuance  on  account  of  the  high 
price  of  labor. 

The  manufacture  of  hats  was  at  this  time  briskly  carried  on  in  Caro- 
lina, and  a  profitable  export  trade  in  hats  existed  with  the  Spanish 
Islands.  The  letter  of  Governor  Penn,  of  the  same  date,  states  that  he 
could  not  find  that  the  least  possible  encouragement  had  ever  been  given 
to  the  establishment  of  any  manufactures  in  Pennsylvania,  nor  were  there 
any  then  carried  on  in  the  Province  except  two.  One  of  these  was  set 
up  in  the  city  about  three  years  previous,  by  private  subscription,  for  the 
manufacture  of  sail-cloth,  ticking,  and  linens;  but  the  proprietor  had 
already  sunk  money,  the  high  cost  of  labor  not  allowing  the  articles  to  be 
made  as  cheap  as  those  of  the  same  quality  from  England  were  sold  by 
retail.  Its  discontinuance  had  therefore  been  decided  upon.  The  other 
was  a  glass  manufactory  in  Lancaster. 

The  rejoicings  of  the  Colonists  at  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  were  of 
short  duration.  The  Sugar  Act,  in  a  modified  form,  still  remained,  and 
to  gome  was  scarcely  less  grievous  than  the  former.  Several  measures 
favorable  to  Colonial  trade  were  enacted  in  Parliament  the  same  year,  but 
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the  Dext  witnessed  a  renewal  of  the  fiscal  schemes  of  the  previoas  min- 
istry by  the  imposition  of  a  dntj  on  paper,  glass,  painters'  colors,  and 
Non-impor-  ^^^  providing  for  the  quartering  of  soldiers  in  the  Colonies, 
ments  re^^  and  for  a  more  efiTectual  enforcement  of  the  revenue  system,  by 
newed.  ^^^  establishment  of  a  CuBtom-House.  Although  the  people  had 
so  readily  receded  from  the  determined  stand  taken  against  the  Stamp 
Act,  and  a  sum  of  £15,000  was  voted  to  be  raised  by  a  tax  on  foreign 
sail-cloth  and  lawns,  to  be  paid  in  premiums  on  hemp  and  flax  imported 
from  the  Colonies,  this  and  other  favorable  legislation  did  not  prevent  a 
renewal  of  the  opposition  to  the  new  plan  of  taxation.  Boston,  in  town- 
meeting,  Oct.  28,  commenced  the  former  system  of  retaliation  and  re- 
dress, by  declaring  that  the  ''  excessive  use  of  foreign  superfluities  is  the 
chief  cause  of  the  present  distressed  state  of  this  town,  as  it  is  thereby 
drained  of  its  money ;  which  misfortune  is  likely  to  be  increased  by  means 
of  the  late  additional  burdens  and  impositions  on  the  trade  of  the  Prov- 
ince, which  threaten  the  country  with  poverty  and  ruin.''  Resolutions 
were  made  to  abstain  from  the  use,  after  1st  December,  of  such  foreign 
articles  as  "  loaf  sugar,  cordage,  anchors,  coaches,  chaises  and  carriages 
of  all  sorts,  horse  furniture,  men's  and  women's  hats,  men's  and  women's 
apparel  ready  made,  household  furniture,  gloves,  men's  and  women's  shoes, 
sole  leather,  sheathing  and  deck  nails,  gold,  silver,  and  thread  lace  of  all 
sorts,  gold  and  silver  buttons,  wrought  plate  of  all  sorts,  diamonds,  stone 
and  paste  ware,  snuflf,  mustard,  clocks,  and  watches,  silversmiths'  and 
jewelers'  ware,  broadcloths  that  cost  above  10s.  per  yard,  mufls,  furs,  and 
tippets,  and  all  sorts  of  millinery  ware,  starch,  women's  and  children's 
stays,  fire  engines,  china  ware,  silk  and  cotton  velvets,  gauze,  pewterers' 
hollow  ware,  linseed  oil,  glue,  lawns,  cambrics,  silks  of  all  kinds  for  gar- 
ments, malt  liquors,  and  cheese." 

At  the  same  time,  it  was  resolved,  "  by  all  prudent  ways  and  means  to 
encourage  the  manufactures  of  British  America,  and  more  especially  those 
Spinning  ^^  ^^^^  Provincc."  Retrenchment  in  the  use  of  new  or  super- 
raatches.  fluous  clothing  aud  mourning  apparel  was  pledged.  The  spin- 
ning-wheel was  in  demand  in  every  household,  and  garments  of  domestic 
fabric,  spun  by  their  own  hands,  were  emulously  worn  as  proofs  of  patriot- 
ism by  the  daughters  of  the  most  wealthy  families  in  the  land.  *'  Spin- 
ning matches,"  in  which  young  ladies  assembled  at  the  house  of  a 
neighbor  with  their  wheels,  and  vied  with  each  other  in  the  ancient  and 
queenly  art  of  spinning,  were  a  common  occurrence,  and  extraordinary 
achievements  are  recorded  of  the  fair  spinners.  The  graces  of  a  kindly 
act  often  crowned  a  day  of  honorable  industry,  by  the  bestowal  of  the 
products  of  their  united  labor  upon  the  family  of  the  pastor  or  friend 
whose  house  they  had  enlivened,  and  who  was  only  permitted  to  offer 
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tbem  a  cap  of  balm  tea  or  of  coffee  in  place  of  their  wonted  bat  now 
proscribed  beverage.  In  Rhode  Island,  and  especially  at  Newport,  there 
was  scarcelj  flax  enough  to  sapplj  the  spinners. ' 

In  February,  1768,  the  sabject  came  up  in  the  General  Court,  and  the 
establishment  of  manufactures  was  generally  approved  of,  only  one  member, 
Timothy  Ruggles,  opposing  them.  His  reasons  were  assigned  in  writ- 
ing, but  a  motion  to  have  them  recorded  on  the  Journals  was  negatived.  ' 
The  Assembly  had  previously  prepared  a  petition  to  the  King,  and  now 
addressed  a  circular  letter  to  the  Assemblies  of  sister  Provinces,  stating 
what  had  been  done,  and  asking  co-operation  in  their  plan  to  obtain  re- 
dress of  grievances.  The  resolutions  were  generally  approved  of,  and  peti- 
tions were  sent  from  other  Colonies.  At  New  Haven  similar  resolutions 
were  adopted  in  the  same  month.  An  attempt  was  made  again  to  set  at 
work  the  Linen  manufactory  in  Boston,  which  had  been  discontinued. 
A  town  meeting  in  Boston,  in  March,  appointed  a  committee  to  frame 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  author  (then  unknown)  of  the  **  Letters  of  a  Penn- 
sylvania Farmer,"  by  John  Dickinson,  which  so^  ably  vindicated  the 
rights  of  American  subjects.  A  large  committee  on  manufactures  was 
at  the  same  time  appointed  to  procure  subscriptions  to  aid  a  manufactory 
of  Duck,  lately  established  in  the  town  by  John  Bennett,  Esq.  They 
reported  in  May  that  only  one-half  the  required  sum  (£300)  had  been 
subscribed,  and  were  directed  to  renew  their  efforts.  At  this  time,  the 
non-importation  agreements,  which,  for  want  of  concerted  action,  had 
not  been  acted  upon,  were  renewed  in  Massachusetts,  and  the  Assembly, 

(I)  The  inventions  of  a  mechanical  age  Oft  to  admire  the  niceness  of  her  ikill, 

have  rendered  nearly  obsolete  in  Europe  The  nymph«  fursuok  their  fountain  shade 
and  America  this  primitive  employment  of  or  hill, 

woman,  which  was  a  time-honored  custom 

in  the  rural  economy  of  all  ancient  and  mod-  Our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors  held   labor  in 

em  nations.     The  temporary  impulse  given  high  honor,  and  their  Scripture  illustration! 

to  it  by  the  claims  of  patriotism  about  this  represent  the  angel  of  mercy  as  compensa- 

time,  was  nearly  the  last  of  its  existence  as  ting  our  first  parents  for  the  physical  part 

a  general   or  national  custom.      The  term  of  the  curse   by  presenting  Adam   with  a 

ipindter  has  an  honorable  derivation.    Spin-  spade  and  Eve  with  a  spindle.     Ladies  of 

ning  and  weaving  have  been  domestic  arts  the  highc^t  rank   did  not  disdain   its   use. 

fn»m   the  most  ancient  times,  and  chiefly  The  daughters  of  Edward   the   Elder  were 

belonged  to  the  women.   It  was  the  province  regularly  instructed  in  spinning  and  weav- 

of  royal  ladies  to  direct  the  labors  of  the  lug.     The  will  of  Alfred  the  Great  calls  the 

spindle  and  the   loom,  and  even  to  handle  females  of   his   house  "  the   spindle  bide." 

the  'UfUff,  when  .Solomon  drew  his  portrait-  Their  legends  represent  the  spinning  wheel 

nre  of  "  a  virtuous  woman,"  or  the  wife  of  as  a  divine  gift.     When  a  young  girl  was 

Hector  plied  her  loom  surrounded  by  her  presented  to  James  the  First  as  a  prodigy 

maids.    Rreo  the  go«idess  Minerva  is  repre-  of    learning,   who   could   speak   and   writ* 

seuted  to  have  contended  at  the  loom  with  Latin,    Greek,    and    Hebrew,    be    replied, 

Arachne,  whose  dexterity  with  the  spindle  "These  are  rare  attainments,  bat  pray,  t«U 

edto  was  such  that,  me,  can  she  spin  ?** 
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refasing  to  rescind  its  resolations,  was  dissolved.  Many  efforts  were  made 
by  merchants  and  others  to  excite  an  interest  in  the  subject  of  manufac- 
tnres.  In  Augast,  previons  to  which  time  the  Royal  Commissioners  of 
Castoms  had  arrived,  and  the  seizure  of  the  sloop  Liberty  had  taken 
place  for  violating  the  revenne  laws,  the  Boston  merchants  again  entered 
into  agreements  not  to  import  any  British  goods  from  January  1,  1769, 
to  Jannary  1,  1770,  except  salt,  coals,  fish  hooks  and  lines,  hemp,  dack, 
bar  lead  and  shot,  wool-cards  and  card-wire.  The  Tirginia  Assembly 
now  followed  with  resolntions,  conceived  in  similar  terms  and  spirit; 
and  Connecticut,  New  York,  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  and  others, 
successively  joined  the  compact.  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Georgia  were  forced  to  accede  to  the  measure  by  threats  of  non-inter- 
course. The  resolutions  were  rigorously  observed  in  the  Northern 
Colonies,  where  the  reluctance  of  individuals  was  overcome  by  fears  of 
popular  resentment.  A  committee  in  Boston  waited  upon  a  refractory 
merchant,  and  informed  him  that  1,000  men  were  waiting  for  his  answer. 
**  The  newspapers  soon  published  that  he  had  voluntarily  ceased  import- 
ing." Goods  were  eVen  reshipped  from  Boston.  Committees  of  super- 
intendence were  employed,  who  were  vigilant  in  preventing  any  violation 
of  the  agreements.  In  the  Southern  Colonies  they  were  less  strictly 
observed,  and  in  Carolina  and  Georgia  an  actual  increase  of  imports  took 
place.  The  decrease  in  the  exports  from  Great  Britain  to  the  Colonies 
in  two  years,  is  exhibited  iu  the  following  statement  from  British  Custom- 
House  returns  : 

Exported  from  Grbat  Britain  to  1768.  1769. 

New  England £430,807  £223,696 

New  York 490,674  75,931 

Pennsylvania 441,830  204,976 

£1,363,311  £504,603 

^  Maryland  and  Virginia 669,422  614,944 

North  and  South  Carolina 300,925  327,084 

Georgia 56,562  58,341 

£1,026,909        £1,000,369 

The  importations,  which  were  thus  reduced  in  the  Northern  Colonies 
considerably  more  than  one-half,  were  but  little  decreased  in  the  Southern 
Colonies,  on  account  of  the  nature  of  their  pursuits,  and  their  more 
limited  ability  to  supply  themselves  from  their  own  industry.  The  effect 
of  the  non-importation  system  was  a  renewal  in  Great  Britain  of  the  dis- 
tresses of  1765,  and  a  general  demand  for  the  repeal  of  the  imposts  com- 
plained of.     This  was  obtained  in  March,  17T0,  with  the  exception  of 
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the  dntj  on  tea,  retained  as  an  evidence  of  the  snpremacj  of  Parliament. 
The  concession  did  not,  however,  on  this  occasion,  caase  the  people  to 
abandon  their  snccessfnl  policy,  because  the  right  to  tax  them  was  still 
asserted,  and  the  system  was  therefore  continued  in  the  hope  of  forcing 
an  entire  snrrender  of  the  prerogative  and  of  the  remaining  daty  on  tea. 
This  determination  was  strengthened  in  Massachusetts  by  the  conflicts 
which  took  place  in  1770  between  the  British  soldiers  and  the  citizens 
of  Boston,  to  whom  their  presence  was  hateful,  and  which  happened  on 
the  very  day  of  the  repeal.  The  propositions  to  abandon  the  self-imposed 
restraints  were  suppressed  in  some  of  the  smaller  Colonies.  But  New 
York,  which  had  suffered  most  by  her  loss  of  trade,  at  length  receded 
from  the  agreement  by  importing  all  goods  which  were  firee  of  duty. 
Rhode  Island  followed,  and  others  in  succession,  until  even  Massachusetts 
was  at  length  forced  to  yield. 

Although  the  non-importation  covenants,  it  was  hoped,  would  only  be 

of  temporary  continuance,  and  had  yet  been  of  too  recent  adoption  to 

produce  any  marked  influence  upon  the  infant  manufactures 

MaDufuctar-  of  the  country,  an  increased  attention  to  several  branches  of 

loK  efforts. 

domestic  industry  was  among  the  salutary  results  of  the  system. 
The  habit  of  dependence  upon  their  own  resources,  which  was  in  a  few 
years  to  become  a  compulsory  measure,  was  not  less  serviceable  to  all 
classes.  To  the  good  effects  of  these  resolutions  was  ascribed  the  encour- 
aging fact  that  at  the  Commencement  exercises  held  in  Cambridge,  in 
the  year  1770,  the  graduating  class  appeared  in  black  cloth  entirely  of 
New  England  manufacture.  In  March,  of  the  same  year,  a  memorial 
wus  presented  to  the  General  Court  by  William  Molineauz  and  others, 
who,  in  consideration  of  the  increasing  number  and  expense  of  the  poor, 
had  caused  a  large  number  of  spinning-wheels  to  be  made,  and  engaged 
rooms  for  employing  young  females,  from  eight  years  old  and  upward,  in 
earning  their  own  support.  In  aid  of  these  spinning-schools,  where  chil- 
dren were  instructed  for  two  years  free  of  cost,  they  had  asked  and  re- 
ceived a  loan  of  £500,  without  interest.  The  petitioners  state  that  at 
least  300  women  and  children  had  already  been  thoroughly  instructed 
in  the  art  of  spinning,  to  whom  a  large  amount  had  been  paid  in 
wages.  They  had  then  on  hand  about  forty  thousand  "scanes  of  fine 
yarn,  fit  to  make  any  kind  of  women's  wear.'*  The  first  year's  success 
had  induced  the  manager  to  commence  the  manufacture  of  the  yarn  into 
Cloth,  for  which  purpose  he  had  erected,  at  much  expense,  "a  complete 
ajtparatus,  viz.,  working  (winding?)  and  twisting-mills  for  working  and 
twisting  the  yam  fit  for  the  looms,  which,  with  two  boys  only,  will  keep 
more  than  fifty  looms  constantly  at  work,  and  looms  for  weaving,  and 
furnaces,  hot  and  cold  presses  for  finishing  the  goods,  and  has  fixed  up  a 
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complete  dje-house  with  large  copers,  etc.,  on  the  premises,  more  com- 
plete than  any  in  this  country,  and  has  procured  from  England  a  large 
assortment  of  dye-stuff  for  carrying  on  the  dyeing  business,  and  also 
proper  English  manufacturers  to  perform  the  whole  in  the  most  perfect 
and  ample  manner ;  and,  with  Provincial  encouragement,  he  hopes  this 
summer  to  turn  out  large  quantities  of  goods,  equal  in  beauty  and  colour 
(and  much  more  lasting)  to  any  imported  into  these  Colonies."  He 
informs  the  House  that  he  had  also  expended  eleyen  or  twelve  hundred 
pounds  in  fitting  up  machinery  in  the  Province  factory-house  for  the 
manufacture  of  raw  silk,  and  therefore  invoked  the  Assembly's  aid  to 
that  object,  which  it  was  now  for  the  first  time  in  a  condition  to  encour- 
age. The  use  of  the  building  was  granted  him,  free  of  rent,  for  sevea 
years.  Elisha  and  John  Brown  were  at  the  same  time  allowed  **  to  im- 
prove, for  the  said  term,  rooms  for  the  linen  or  cotton  and  linen  manu- 
facture, to  keep  three  looms  constantly  employed  for  the  space  of  one 
year,  and,  after  that,  four  looms  for  the  same  purpose  for  the  remainder 
of  the  term  of  seven  years,  he  paying  (as  in  the  former  case)  five  pepper- 
corns annually." 

The  example  of  Mr.  Molineaux  produced  great  activity  in  spinning 
throughout  the  community.  This  establishment,  which  approached  more 
nearly  than  any  previous  one  of  the  kind  to  the  character  of  a  manufac- 
tory, appears  to  have  been  in  part  engaged  on  worsted,  and  to  have 
possessed  some  description  of  self-acting  machinery,  which  would  enable 
two  boys  to  keep  fifty  looms  employed  upon  the  yarn  of  the  spinners. 

It  is  the  earliest  mention  we  have  seen  of  any  improved  mechanism 
in  the  Cloth  manufacture.  The  Society  of  Arts  offered  premiums  in 
1760  for  machines  in  the  wool,  cotton,  flax,  and  silk  manufactures,  and 
several  winding,  doubling  and  twisting  machines,  and  improved  spinning 
wheels  had  been  received,  some  of  which  may  possibly  have  found  their 
way  to  America. 

Hopes  appear  not  long  after  to  have  been  entertained,  that  the  new 
machinery  used  in  the  Cotton  manufacture,  was  about  to  be  transferred 
to  America,  and  as  will  presently  be  mentioned,  the  Jenny  patented  by 
Hargreaves  this  year,  was  in  reality  obtained  within  four  or  five  years.* 

(1)  Hargreaves  was,  in  1768,  compelled  ment  rather  than  deprive  the  poor  of  bread, 

to    fly    from    Lancashire    by   a    combina-  Nearly  every  step  in  the  progress  of  those 

tion  of  the  handwhoel  spinners,  who  entered  inventions  was   violently   opposed    by   the 

his    house    and    destroyed    the     machine,  workmen,  and  the  energy  of  Arkwright  alone 

Wyatt  had  in  like  manner  been  forced  to  carried  him  to  ultimate  triumph.     In  1789, 

leave  Lancashire;  and  Kay,  the  inventor  of  when  spinning  machinery  was  introduced 

the  fly-shuttle,  fled  to  France.     Mr.  Earn-  in  France,  the  spinners  of  Normandy  de- 

shaw,   the   inventor  of   a  ootton-reel   and  stroyed  the  mills,  and  suppressed  their  use 

ipinnor,  generously  destroyed  the  instru-  for  a  time. 
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Ad  extract  from  a  letter,  dated  at  Baltimore,  Janaary  11, 1*1*12,  appeared 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette  on  the  30th,  in  which  the  writer  says : — 
**  We  learn  that  a  person,  who  has  for  many  years  past  been  a  master 
in  several  large  manafactories  for  linen,  cotton,  and  calico  printing, 
likewise  cutting  and  stamping  of  the  copper-plates  for  the  same,  intends, 
some  time  this  month,  to  leave  England  for  America,  with  six  journey- 
men, and  all  the  machinery  for  carrying  ofi  the  said  business,  previous  to 
which,  and  unknown  to  the  English  manufacturers  he  has  shipped  sundry 
machines,  some  of  which  will  spin  ten,  and  others  from  twenty  to  one 
hundred  threads  at  one  time,  with  the  assistance  of  one  hand  to  each 
machine.  Those  machines  are  not  allowed  at  home,  and  so  inveterate 
are  the  common  people  against  them,  that  they  burn  and  destroy  not 
only  these  but  the  houses  also,  where  they  are  found.  The  Americans 
being  able  to  purchase  cotton  to  more  advantage  than  the  Europeans, 
a  manufactory  of  this  kind  will  doubtless  be  properly  encouraged  by  the 
well-wishers  to  America.^' 

Among  other  indications  of  a  pervading  interest  in  the  subject  of 
manufactures,  which  at  this  time  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  public 
filature  for  reeling  silk,  and  attempts  in  several  other  branches  of  do- 
mestic manufacture  in  Philadelphia,  the  same  Journal,  on  the  second  of 
January,  gave  notice  that  there  was  on  exhibition  at  the  "  London  Coffee 
House,"  a  piece  of  broadcloth,  of  the  manufacture  of  the  Province. 
As  it  was  "  one  of  the  finest  and  best  perhaps  ever  made  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  the  manufacturer  had  been  at  considerable  expense  at  procu- 
ring an  engine,  looms,  etc.,  he  hopes  the  generous  public  will  encourage 
this  infant  attempt."  Though  probably  not  the  first  piece  of  broad- 
cloth made  in  the  country,  inasmuch  as  there  were  many  immigrants 
acquainted  with  its  manufacture,  some  of  whom  came  with  a  special 
view  to  that  business,  and  doubtless  brought  their  looms  with  them,  it  is 
the  first  specific  mention  we  have  met  of  such  a  fabric.  Wool  was  less 
abundant  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  Southern  Provinces,  at  this  time  than 
in  New  York  and  New  England.  Flax,  hemp,  and  cotton,  were  the 
principal  materials.  There  were,  however,  many  fulling-mills  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  more  or  less  probably  in  all  the  Colonies.  A  fulling-mill 
was  erected  in  Lancaster  at  considerable  expence,  by  Stephen  Atkinson, 
in  1730,  when  it  contained  two  hundred  inhabitants. 

Altliough  his  dam  on  the  Conestoga  had  been  demolished  by  the  in- 
habitants on  the  upper  part  of  the  creek,  for  obstructing  the  fish  and 
rafiiiicr  business,  it  had  been  rebuilt,  and  Lancaster  was  now  becoming 
an  active  manufacturing  town.  Fulling-mills  were  also  in  operation  as 
early  as  this  at  Columbia,  Ephrata,  and  in  Chester  and  Bucks  Counties, 
and  other  parts  of  the  Province.    The  assessors,  in  1760,  reported  twelve 
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falling-mills  in  Philadelphia  Conntj.  Bat  the  Germans,  Scotch,  and 
Irish  chiefly  employed  linen  materials.  Dr.  Franklin  stated  at  the  bar 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1*766,  that  the  annual  imports  from  Great 
Britain  to  Pennsylvania  were  probably  £500,000,  and  the  exports  not 
over  £40,000.  Flax-seed  was  a  considerable  item  in  the  shipments,  and 
amounted  in  that  year  to  12,094  hogsheads,  worth  £3  lOs.  per  hogshead. 
In  im,  it  was  110,412  bushels,  in  1W2,  85,194,  and  in  in3,  68,681 
bushels.  New  York  exported,  in  1766,  of  that  article,  11,037  hogsheads, 
and  in  1774  and  1775,  respectively,  129,150  and  111,845  bushels.  Con- 
necticut and  several  other  Colonies  yearly  sold  a  large  ijnantity  of  flax- 
seed. All  the  fibre  grown  with  the  seed,  in  addition  to  much  of  the  hemp 
raised  and  imported,  was  converted  into  Cloth  by  the  extended  system 
of  household  manufactures  which  then  prevailed.  The  agreements  which 
bad  been  twice  made  to  discard  foreign  luxuries,  and  to  become  as  self- 
dependent  as  possible  for  manufactured  products,  had  rendered  the  cus- 
tom of  spinning  and  weaving  in  families  almost  universal.  The  number 
of  artisans  from  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent,  forced  hither  by  want 
of  employment  or  invited  by  Americans,  led  to  many  projects  for  intro- 
ducing small  manufacturing  establishments.  The  fornation  and  encour- 
agement of  these  received  the  powerful  advocacy  of  Dr.  Franklin's  pen, 
and  of  others,  who  pointed  out  the  increased  value  given  to  lands  and 
agricultural  produce,  and  the  greater  plenty  of  money  produced  by  a 
manufactory. 

By  the  Act  of  1719  (5  Geo.  I.  c.  27),  the  transporting  and  seducing 
of  artificers  to  settle  abroad,  was  made  punishable  by  fine  and  imprison- 
ment ;  and  by  that  of  1750  (23  Geo.  II.  c.  13),  the  exportation 
ofMrtciiiueryof  tools  and  utcusils  used  in  the  Silk  and  Woolen  manufactures 
was  prohibited.  But  neither  of  these  Acts  applied  to  the 
Colonies.  The  evidence,  however,  of  a  design  in  the  Colonies  to  estab- 
lish manufactories,  to  the  great  detriment  of  those  of  Great  Britain,  led, 
in  1774,  to  another  aggressive  step  in  the  Colonial  policy  of  the  ministry. 
By  the  14  Geo.  III.  c.  71,  it  was  enacted  that  if  any  person  exports  any 
such  tools  or  utensils  as  are  commonly  used  in  the  cotton  or  linen  manu- 
factures, or  other  goods  wherein  cotton  or  linen  are  used  (excepting 
wool-cards  to  Xorth  America),  or  any  parts  of  such  tools  or  utensils,  he 
shall  not  only  forfeit  the  same,  but  also  £200.  The  collecting  or  having 
in  possession  such  implements,  or  those  used  in  the  woolen  or  silk  manu- 
facture, with  a  view  to  exportation,  made  them  liable  to  seizure,  and  the 
possessor  to  arrest.'  But  this  statute,  which  was  highly  injurious  to  the 
industrial  prospects  of  the  country,  was  regarded  with  less  abhorrence 

(1)  Pupe'ti  Laws  of  tho  Customs. 
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than  Other  measures  adopted  the  same  year  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
KeTenae  Laws. 

Scarcely  had  the  news  arrived  that  the  port  of  Boston  had  been  closed, 
on  acconnt  of  the  resistance  to  the  datj  of  3(2.  a  ponnd  on  tea  in  the 
Hoa-impor-  previoos  year,  than  Boston,  in  town-meeting,  on  13th  May,  1774, 
luSonrSgllui  ^^^^  Samuel  Adams  as  moderator,  once  more  resolved  to  stop  all 
adopted.  importations,  and  called  on  the  other  towns  and  Provinces  to 
join  in  a  measure  which  it  declared  would  be  the  salvation  of  North 
America.  In  June  the  Committee  of  Safety  sent  an  address  and  the 
form  of  **  a  solemn  league  and  covenant"  to  suspend  all  commercial  inter- 
course with  Great  Britain  and  her  Islands  after  the  first  of  October,  ac- 
companied by  non-importation  agreements,  to  every  town  in  the  Province. 
The  General  Court  called  on  other  towns  to  assist  Boston  in  her  extrem- 
ity, and  recommended  a  general  congress  of  delegates  from  each  Province, 
to  meet  at  Philadelphia  on  Ist  September,  to  consider  the  state  of  the 
country.  Delegates  from  the  several  counties  of  Virginia  met  at  Wil- 
liamsburg, on  1st  August,  and  adopted  resolutions,  which  were  signed  by 
Peyton  Randolph  the  moderator,  Lee,  Washington;  Jefferson,  Patrick 
Henry,  and  other  prominent  men  of  the  Province.  Several  of  these  were 
deputed  to  attend  the  General  Congress  at  Philadelphia  in  September, 
when  the  Virginia  resolutions  were  substantially  indorsed  as  the  senti- 
ment of  the  country. 

The  General  Congress,  which  met  accordingly  on  the  5th  September, 
by  resolution,  on  the  22d,  requested  the  merchants  in  the  several  Colonies 
coHOEBM  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  *"y  orders  to  Great  Britain  for  goods,  and  to  direct 
*mp!)rt*uon  ^^®  execution  of  those  already  sent  to  be  delayed  or  suspended. 
pS?uno^*  On  the  27th,  it  unanimously  resolved  that  importations  ought 
nhK>iuiiunt.  ^Q  QQ^Q^  and  on  the  30th,  that,  after  10th  September,  1775,  all 
exportation^  to  Great  Britain  should  cease  likewise,  if  redress  was  not 
granted  in  the  mean  time.  These  resolutions  were  all  formally  reaffirmed 
on  the  20th  October  in  fourteen  articles,  which  pledged  the  Congress  and 
its  constituents,  "  under  the  sacred  ties  of  virtue,  honor,  and  love  of 
country,''  not  to  import,  after  the  1st  December,  any  goods  whatever 
from  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  or  British  goods  from  any  place ;  not  to 
import  or  purchase  any  slave  imported  after  that  time,  after  which  they 
would  wholly  discontinue  the  Slave  Trade ;  not  to  import  or  purchase 
East  India  tea  ;  to  suspend  the  non-exportation  agreement  until  Septcm- 
Ixr  loth,  1T75;  to  request  merchants,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  order  their 
factors  in  Great  Britain  not  to  ship  any  goods  to  them  on  any  pretense 
whatever;  to  use  their  utmost  endeavors  to  improve  the  breed  and  in- 
crease the  number  of  sheep,  by  killing  them  as  seldom  as  possible,  and 
not  exporting  them,  but  selling  on  moderate  terms  to  their  neighbors  who 
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might  need  them ;  to  encourage  frugality,  economy,  and  industry,  and 
promote  the  agriculture  and  manufactures  of  this  country,  especially  that 
of  wool ;  to  discontinue  and  discourage  every  species  of  extravagance  and 
dissipation,  shows,  plays,  etc. ;  to  use  on  funeral  occasions  only  a  ribbon 
or  piece  of  crape  on  the  arm  for  gentlemen,  and  a  black  ribbon  and  neck- 
lace for  ladies,  and  to  discourage  the  giving  of  gloves,  scarfs,  etc.,  at 
funerals ;  it  recommended  vendors  of  goods  not  to  take  advantage  of  the 
scarcity  occasioned  by  the  association  to  ask  more  than  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  do ;  that  goods  imported  after  the  1st  December  ought  to 
be  either  reshipped,  or  stored  at  the  owner's  risk  until  the  non-importation 
agreements  ceased,  or  be  sold,  and  the  owner  re-imbursed  the  first  cost 
and  charges,  the  profits  to  be  devoted  to  the  relief  of  the  Boston  suffer- 
ers ;  committees  should  be  chosen  in  each  county,  city,  and  town  to  carry 
out  the  resolutions  and  report  violations,  and  the  Committee  of  Corres- 
pondence should  frequently  inspect  the  Custom-House,  and  inform  each 
other  of  the  state  thereof ;  that  all  manufactures  of  the  country  should  be 
sold  at  a  reasonable  rate,  and  that  no  trade,  commercial  dealings,  or  in- 
tercourse should  be  had  with  any  Colony  or  Province  that  did  not  accede 
to  or  should  afterward  violate  the  agreements,  but  they  should  be  held 
unworthy  the  rights  of  freemen,  and  as  inimical  to  the  liberty  of  their 
country. 

The  resolutions  of  the  delegates  met  with  the  unanimous  approval  of 
the  people,  and  committees  of  vigilance  were  formed  in  the  several  towns 
and  districts,  who  published  the  names  of  those  who  disregarded  the 
recommendations  of  Congress  as  enemies  to  public  liberty,  and  dealings 
with  them  were  suspended.  By  all  who  approved  of  the  measure,  the 
hum  of  industry  was  awakened  in  all  the  dwellings  and  workshops  through- 
out the  land.  Thus,  as  a  distinguished  writer  has  observed,  "the  first 
measures  of  the  patriots  (of  the  Revolution)  aimed  to  establish  their  in- 
dependence on  the  basis  of  the  productive  industry  and  laborious  arts  of 
the  country.  They  began  with  a  non-importation  agreement  nearly  two 
years  before  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  That  agreement  was 
signed  by  every  member  of  that  body,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
address  to  the  people  of  America  and  Great  Britain,  was  the  only  positive 
act  of  the  first  Congress."' 

Resolutions,  framed  in  the  spirit  of  this  memorable  Assembly,  were 
adopted  in  twelve  of  the  thirteen  Continental  Provinces,  and  all  its  sug- 
gestions were  carried  out  with  strict  fidelity  to  its  directions.  Nine  of 
the  Colonies  were  by  Parliament  interdicted  from  all  trade  but  that  from 
v^hich  they  had  voluntarily  excluded  themselves.    The  measures  by  which 

(1)  Hou.  E.  Everett    Address  od  American  Manufactures  before  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Now  York,  Oct.  U,  1831. 
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an  infatuated  ministry  continned  to  urge  its  omnipotence  apon  its  sub- 
jects at  length  rendered  forbearance  no  longer  a  virtue.  On  the  19th 
of  April,  1775,  the  disputes  which  had  hitherto  been  temperately  con- 
ducted on  the  part  of  the  Colonists,  by  petitions,  remonstrances,  resolu- 
tions of  non -intercourse,  frugality,  and  industry,  and  other  peaceful 
means,  were  referred  to  the  terrible  arbitrament  of  the  sword. 

The  readiness  with  which  the  people  in  every  section  of  the  country 
entered  into  resolutions  to  discard  the  use  of  foreign  goods,  indicates 
a  confidence  in  their  ability  to  supplement  the  loss  by  their  own 
in<>Dt  of  industry,  which  had  indeed  long  been  nearly  or  quite  equal  to 
become*  a  supply  of  all  the  necessary  clothing.  The  increased  attention 
**"*  *  and  encouragement  given  to  domestic  production  was,  how- 
ever, an  essential  part  of  the  system,  especially  in  those  Provinces  where 
little  progress  had  been  made  in  the  arts  of  the  clothier.  An  increase  of 
the  materials  for  clothing,  as  wool,  flax,  hemp,  cotton,  silk,  and  leather, 
were  primary  objects  with  some,  and  a  supply  of  the  implements  of 
manufacture  was  not  overlooked.  The  first  act  of  the  Assembly  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  session  at  the  same  time  with  the  National  Congress, 
was  to  recommend  the  people  to  abstain  from  eating,  and  the  butchers 
from  the  killing  of  sheep,  and  the  Association  of  Butchers  signed  an 
agreement  to  that  effect  in  December.  In  the  following  year,  it  was 
ascertained  that  in  consequence  the  number  of  sheep  killed  was  20,000 
less  than  in  1774.  The  other  propositions  of  Congress  were  recom- 
mended, and  the  manufacture  of  wool-cards  or  combs,  of  which  none  had 
yet  been  made  in  the  Province,  was  urged  among  other  things  by  a  con- 
vention in  January.  Bedford  County,  the  next  month,  offered  a  pren^ium 
of  £5  for  the  first  fulling-mill  erected  in  the  county,  £3  for  the  finest  and 
and  best  piece  of  linen,  forty  and  twenty  shillings  for  the  second  and  third 
best,  and  twenty  shillings  to  the  weaver  of  the  finest  piece  before  Octo- 
ber. Among  the  frugal  measures  recommended  in  Philadelphia,  the 
most  opulent  commercial  city  in  America  in  1774,  was  the  fashion  of 
wearing  "  leather  doublets." 

The  Congress  of  Deputies,  which  met  at  Annapolis  in  December  of 
that  year,  resolved  to  encourage  the  breeding  of  sheep,  and  to  promote 
the  woolen  manufacture;  to  increase  the  manufacture  of  linen  and  cotton  ; 
that  no  flax-seed  grown  that  year  ought  to  be  purchased  for  exportation ; 
and  that  no  merchant  ought  to  sell  his  goods  wholesale  for  more  than 
\\2h  per  cent.,  at  retail  for  more  than  130,  or  on  credit  above  150  per 
cent,  advance  on  prime  cost. 

The  Provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts,  the  same  month,  gave  its 
authoritative  sanction  to  the  measures  of  Congress,  and  recommended 
the  people  to  improve  their  breed  of  sheep,  and  the  greatest  possible 
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increase  of  the  same  ;  the  use  of  their  own  woolen  manafactores,  and  a 
very  careful  sorting  of  their  wool,  so  that  it  might  be  mannfactared  as 
much  as  possible  into  the  best  goods ;  the  raising  of  hemp  and  flax,  and 
the  manufacture  of  flax-seed  into  oil ;  the  manufacture  of  nails,  steel, 
tin  plate,  fire-arms,  salt-petre,  gunpowder,  glass,  salt,  etc. ;  the  use  of  the 
paper  and  buttons  then  made  in  the  country ;  the  encouragement  of 
horn-smiths,  and  the  establishment  of  one  or  more  manufactures  of  wool- 
combers'  combs,  as  an  article  necessary  in  the  woolen  manufactures ;  the 
use  of  domestic  hosiery,  so  as  to  enlarge  the  manufacture  thereof;  the 
raising  and  curing  of  madder,  as  an  article  of  great  importance  in  the 
dyeing  business ;  the  formation  of  a  society  or  societies  for  the  purpose 
of  introducing  and  establishing  snch  arts  and  manufactures  as  may  be 
useful  to  the  people,  and  are  not  yet  introduced,  and  the  more  effectually 
establishing  such  as  they  had  already  among  them ;  and  the  use  of 
their  own  manufactures  and  those  of  their  sister  Colonies  in  preference  to 
all  others. 

The  first  Provincial  Congress  of  South  Carolina,  in  January,  1*1*15, 
recommended,  among  other  measures,  the  raising  of  cotton  ;  and  that  of 
North  Carolina,  in  September,  for  the  encouragement  of  manufactures, 
offered  the  following  premiums,  viz. :  £60  for  fifty  pairs  of  cotton  cards 
of  wire  made  and  drawn  in  the  Province,  equal  to  British  cards  costing 
2s.  sterling  a  pair ;  £50  to  the  maker  of  the  first  one  hundred  pairs  of 
wool  cards  equal  to  English  cards  of  Ibd.  sterling  a  pair.  The  same  re- 
ward was  offered  for  the  finest  piece  of  linen  of  twenty-five  yards,  one 
yard  wide,  equal  to  British  linen  of  3s.  first  cost,  and  £25  for  the  next 
best  piece  worth  2^.  Qd.  sterling ;  £100  for  six  pieces  of  woolen  Cloth,  well 
dressed,  each  piece  25  yards,  |  wide,  and  equal  to  British  Cloth  of  4s.  6c?. 
per  yard,  sterling,  first  cost.  Large  premiums  of  from  £50  to  £750,  Pro- 
vincial currency,  were  also  offered  for  the  manufacture  of  given  quantities 
and  qualities  of  pins,  needles,  paper,  hollow  ware,  gunpowder,  saltpetre, 
salt,  and  for  the  erection  of  works  for  their  manufacture,  and  of  rolling- 
mills,  iron  furnaces,  etc. 

.^>^ounties,  which  were  a  favorite  mode  of  stimulating  industry  at  that 
time,  were  also  offered  in  March  by  the  Committee  of  Essex  County, 
Virginia,  which  had  ordered  the  re-exportation  of  four  pieces  of  British 
Osnaburg  and  three  of  Irish  linen,  imported  from  Antigua.  It  declared 
its  determination  to  encourage  domestic  manufactures,  and  offered  £50 
to  any  person  who  would  produce  five  hundred  pairs  of  men's  and  women's 
stockings  manufactured  in  the  country,  one-third  to  be  worth  Is.,  one- 
third  worth  2s.,  a  one-third  worth  3s.  sterling  a  p^ir,  the  county  to  have 
the  refusal  of  them  at  75  per  cent,  on  these  prices.  \  A  committee  of  the 
Convention  of  the  Province,  appointed  to  prepare  a  plan  for  the  encourage- 
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ment  of  Arts  and  Mannfactares,  reported,  on  2Tth  March,  a  series  of  resola- 
tioDs  similar  to  those  adopted  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  December  previous, 
and  which  were  unanimously  agreed  to.  Thej  state  that,  "  Whereas,  it  hath 
been  judged  necessary  to  associate  against  importations,  and  as  the  free- 
dom, happiness,  and  prosperity  of  a  state  greatly  depend  on  providing 
within  itself  a  supply  of  articles  necessary  for  subsistence,  clothing,  and 
defense,"  etc.,  and  proceeded  to  urge  that,  after  the  first  of  May  next,  no 
persons  should  use  in  their  families,  unless  in  case  of  necessity,  and  in  no 
case  to  sell  to  butchers,  or  kill  for  market,  any  sheep  under  four  years 
old ;  that  the  setting  up  of  woolen,  cotton,  and  linen  manufactures  ought 
to  be  encouraged  in  as  many  different  branches  as  possible,  especially 
coating,  flannel,  blankets,  rugs  or  coverlets,  hosiery,  and  coarse  cloths, 
broad  and  narrow ;  that  all  persons  having  proper  lands  ought  to  culti* 
yate  and  raise  a  quantity  of  flax,  hemp,  and  cotton  sufficient,  not  only  for 
his  or  her  own  family,  but  also  to  spare  to  others  on  moderate  terms ; 
that,  whereas  wool-combs,  cotton  and  wool  cards,  hemp  and  flax  heckles, 
have  been  for  some  time  made  to  advantage  in  some  of  the  neighboring 
Colonies,  and  are  necessary  for  carrying  on  linen  and  woolen  manufac- 
tures, the   establishing  such  manufactures  be  recommended;   that  the 
erecting  fulling-mills,  and  mills  for  breaking,  swingling,  and  softening 
hemp  and  flax,  also  the  making  of  grindstones,  be  recommended.     The 
manufacture  of  salt,  saltpetre,  sulphur,  and  gunpowder,  of  nails,  iron, 
wire,  steel,  paper,  and  malt  liquors,  and  the  use  of  the  manufactures  of 
that  and  other  Colonies  in  preference  to  all  others,  and  also  the  formation 
of  societies  and  offering  of  premiums  for  the  encouragement  of  the  several 
branches  in  different  parts  of  the  Colony,  were  each  recommended.     The 
Committee  of  Chesterfield  County,  in  April,  resolved  also  to  promote  and 
further  the  establishment  of  manufactories  for  the  making  of  linen,  cotton, 
and  woolen  Cloth,  and  to  give  encouragement  to  such  persons  as  ex- 
celled in  the  preparation  of  materials  for  that  purpose,  to  which  end  it 
was  recommended  to  open  subscriptions  in  the  County  to  raise  a  fund, 
etc.     The  Provincial  Congress  of  Georgia  also  formed  an  association  at 
Savannah  to  encourage  economy  and  industry,  and  to  promote  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Arts  and  Manufactures  of  America,  especially  the  manufac- 
ture of  wool. 

Among  the  efforts  tending  to  a  positive  advance  in  the  arts  which 

these  measures  of  the  general  and  local  Conventions,  and  the  single  or 

associated  attempts  of  private  persons,  were  designed  to  pro- 

ppiDDioj      mote,  we  have  to  mention  the  introduction,  about  this  time,  of 

'""^         the  first  Spinning  Jenny  probably  seen  in  America.     This  was 

exhibited  at  Philadelphia  early  in  the  year  1775.  '  A  cut  and  description 
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of  this  **  new  invented  machine  for  spinning  of  wool  or  cotton,"  may  be 
seen  in  the  first  yolnme  (p.  158)  of  the  Pennsylvania  Magazine  or 
American  Monthly  Mnsenm,  for  that  year,  accompanied  by  the  following 
note  of  Mr.  Aitkin,  the  publisher :  **  The  machine  for  spinning  twenty- 
four  threads  of  cotton  or  wool  at  one  time  (by  one  person)  having  at- 
tracted the  notidb  of  the  public,  and  we  being  desirous  to  contribate 
everything  in  our  power  towards  the  improvement  of  America,  engaged 
Mr.  Christopher  Tully,  the  maker  of  the  machine,  to  furnish  us  with  an 
engraved  plate  and  description  thereof.  .  .  .  We  have  seen  the  machine 
perform,  and  are  convinced  of  its  usefulness.  The  Society  for  the  im- 
provement of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce  in  England,  repeatedly 
offered  a  premium  of  £100  sterling  for  a  machine  on  this  plan,  but  never 
had  any  presented  to  them  which  would  answer  the  purpose.  Notwith- 
standing which,  a  very  large  one  has  been  erected  at  Nottingham,  in 
England,  which  performs  to  great  advantage,  but  no  person  as  a  speca- 
latist  is  admitted  to  see  it." 

Arkwright  erected  his  first  Spinning-frame,  moved  by  horse  power,  at 
Nottingham,  in  1169,  and  his  second  one,  to  go  by  water,  in  connection 
with  Messrs.  Need  &  Strutt,  at  Cromford,  in  1771.  He  took 
SpiDDiDg  out  new  patents  for  all  his  improvements  in  spinning,  carding, 
etc.,  in  1775.  Richard  Hargreaves  had  made  a  few  of  his 
Jennies  for  sale  previous  to  1768,  when  he  was  also  forced  by  persecution 
to  remove  from  Lancashire  to  Nottingham,  where  be  made  and  operated 
in  secret  a  machlQe  of  eight  spindles,  turned  by  hand,  which  spun  yarn 
for  the  hosiers.  In  1770,  he  patented  a  machine  to  spin,  draw,  and  twist 
sixteen  or  more  threads  at  one  time,  which  he  soon  after  increased  to 
twenty  or  thirty.  Jennies  of  twenty  spindles,  which  could  be  worked  by 
hand,  were  the  only  ones  it  was  then  deemed  safe  to  tolerate,  and  four 
years  after,  a  desperate  attempt  was  made  by  the  populace  to  put  them 
down.  All  Jennies  of  more  spindles,  carding  engines,  water-frames,  and 
other  machines,  employing  horse  or  water  power,  were  destroyed  for  miles 
around  Blackburn,  by  which  the  manufacturers  were  driven  to  Manchester 
and  other  places.  So  little  understood  was  the  tendency  of  such  ma- 
chinery to  benefit  the  working-classes,  that  even  the  middle  and  higher 
ranks  shared  the  dread  of  the  laboring-people,  through  apprehensions  of 
its  effect  upon  the  poor  rates.  The  machine  of  Tully,  which  was  on  the 
plan  of  Hargreave's,  was  probably  made  in  England,  where  the  manu- 
facturers had  already  constructed  a  number  in  violation  of  the  patent  of 
the  inventor.  It  was  probably  a  portion  of  the  machinery,  which  the 
letter  mentioned  on  a  previous  page  had  announced,  three  years  before, 
as  about  to  be  shipped  to  America.  Whether  the  importation  of  this 
machine  had  any  relation,  either  as  a  cause  or  a  consequence,  of  the  es- 
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tablishment  in  Philadelphia  in  that  year  of  a  woolen,  cotton,  and  linen 
mannfactory,  in  which  it  was  employed,  we  are  nnable  to  say.  The  pros- 
pect of  its  receiving  the  patronage  of  the  legislatnre,  is  referred  to  in  the 
speech  of  the  president,  at  the  opening  of  that  enterprise  in  March.  V 

This  undertaking,  which  was  one  of  the  fruits  of  the  American  system 
inaugurated  by  the  general  and  local  conyentions  of  the  United  Colonies, 
was  commenced  by  subscription  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
Mannfaetorj  1775.  It  was,  wc  belicYe,  the  first  joint  stock  company  formed 
Ltnent,  and  for  such  a  purposc,  and  the  first  to  attempt  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  goods  in  this  country.  A  plan  of  an  "  American  Manu- 
factory of  Woolens,  Linens,  and  Cottons"  was  formed  previous  to  the 
22d  February,  1775,  when  the  books  were  opened  for  subscriptions. 
The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  plan  :  The  company  was  to  be  called 
''  The  United  Company  of  Philadelphia  for  promoting  American  Manu- 
factures." It  was  to  continue  three  whole  years  from  the  date  of  the 
first  general  meeting.  Shares  were  £10  each,  and  entitled  the  subscriber 
to  a  vote  on  all  occasions,  and  also  to  election  to  any  office,  and  such 
only.  They  were  to  begin  with  the  manufacture  of  Woolens,  Cottons, 
and  Linens,  and  carry  on  the  same  to  the  greatest  extent  and  advantage 
their  stock  would  admit  of  during  three  years.  One  moiety  or  full  half 
of  the  subscription  to  be  paid  in  within  a  week  after  the  first  general 
meeting,  and  the  other  half  within  two  months,  the  same  to  continue  with 
all  the  profits  as  company  stock  for  three  full  years.  A  general  meeting 
was  to  be  called  by  tickets  within  a  week  after  200  subscribers  were  ob- 
tained, to  choose  by  ballot  twelve  managers,  a  secretary,  treasurer,  etc. 
One-third  of  the  managers  were  to  be  changed  annually,  by  drawing  lots 
for  going  out.  The  managers  were  to  conduct  the  manufactory  agreeably 
to  the  rules  of  the  Company,  and  were  to  attend  daily  two  by  two  at  the 
Company^s  store.  The  treasurer  was  to  give  security  for  a  faithful  dis- 
charge of  duty.  A  state  of  the  Company's  accounts  was  to  be  made  out 
every  six  months,  and  kept  at  the  store  for  the  inspection  of  members. 
The  managers  had  power  to  call  a  general  meeting  as  often  as  necessary, 
for  which,  after  the  first  one,  three  weeks'  notice  in  the  newspapers  should 
be  sufTicient.  No  rule  or  regulation  was  binding  on  the  Company  unless 
a  majority  of  the  members  was  present. 

The  first  general  meeting  of  the  subscribers  was  held  at  Carpenters' 
Hall,  on  16th  March,  when  Dr.  Rush,  having  been  elected  president, 
opened  the  business  of  the  day  in  a  very  sensible  and  appropriate  speech, 
in  which  he  ably  pointed  out  the  necessity,  the  possibility,  and  the  ad- 
vantages of  establishing  such  manufactures.  The  necessity  was  obvious 
from  the  action  of  Congress,  excluding  British  goods,  of  which  Cloths 
were  always  a  considerable  part,  and  the  non-importation  agreements — a 
25 
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two  or  three  years  observance  of  which  would  purchase  the  liberties  of 
the  coantrj  at  a  cheap  rate.  The  possibiliiy  was  apparent  from  the 
auccess  which  had  attended  several  attempts  of  the  kind ;  the  extent  of  the 
family  manufactures,  which  were  equal  in  several  counties  to  the  entire 
wants  of  the  people  ;  from  the  excellence  of  the  linen  made  ;  the  quality 
of  the  wool,  which  equaled  that  of  several  European  countries,  and  could, 
in  five  years,  be  increased  to  be  sufficient  for  all  the  inhabitants ;  the 
cheapness  of  cotton,*  the  manufacture  of  which  seemed  to  be  of  the  ut- 
most consequence,  both  on  account  of  the  great  use  made  of  cotton  stuffs 
by  the  people,  and  the  bond  of  union  its  trade  would  create  between  the 
Southern  and  Middle  States.  The  advantages  were  to  be  found  in  the 
annual  saving  to  the  Province,  which,  supposing  50,000  out  of  the 
400,000  inhabitants  to  consume  £5  worth  of  British  Cloths,  would 
amount  to  £250,000  ;  in  the  employment,  which,  according  to  their  plan, 
would  be  given  to  the  poor ;  in  the  establishment  of  a  new  basis  of  wealth, 
next  in  value,  in  every  State,  to  agriculture ;  in  the  introduction  of  foreign 
manufacturers,  particularly  English ;  in  the  exclusion  of  vice  and  luxury, 
of  which  foreign^  goods  were  the  vehicle  ;  and  in  the  formation  of  an  ad- 
ditional barrier  to  tyranny.  The  objections  that  manufactures  withdrew 
labor  from  agriculture,  and  could  not  be  conducted  to  furnish  goods  as 
cheap  as  they  could  be  imported ;  that  they  were  injurious  to  health  and 
population,  and  that  they  deprived  the  country  of  its  only  effectual 
weapon — a  resort  to  non-importation  agreements,  which  had  twice  saved 
the  liberties  of  the  country — were  each  reviewed  and  answered.  The  fact 
was  adverted  to,  in  relation  to  labor,  that  it  had  been  the  misfortune  of 
most  of  the  manufactures  set  up  that  they  only  employed  workmen  six  or 
nine  months  in  the  year,  thereby  raising  the  price  of  wages,  and  to  the 
fact  also  that  they  possessed  a  machine  for  saving  labor,  which  was  likely 
to  receive  encouragement  from  the  legislature.  The  address  concludes 
with  this  generous  and  patriotic  sentiment:  "I  am  not  one  of  those  vin- 
dictive patriots  who  exult  in  the  prospect  of  the  decay  of  the  manufactures 
of  Britain.  I  can  forgive  her  late  attempts  to  enslave  us,  in  the  memory 
of  our  once  mutual  freedom  and  happiness  ;  and  should  her  Liberty,  her 

(1)  Philadelphia  was  supplied  with  native  of  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  the  Colonists, 

cotton   throughout  the   Revolution   at  two  and  their  ability  to  manufacture,  which  fa- 

ehillings  sterling  a  pound,  in  suflSoient  quan-  vored  schemes  of  taxation  and  prohibitory 

tity  for  home  consumption.     New  England  laws.     A  pasquinade  in  a  London  paper,  in 

was  best  provided  with  wool,  but  there  was  1776,  which  has  been  ascribed  to  him,  says : 

a  general  deficiency  of  that  material ;  and  "  The  very  TaiU  of  the  American  sheep  are 

Mr.  Otis,  during  the  war,  said  there  was  not  so  laden  with  wool,  that  each  has  a  cart  or 

enough  to  make  each  of  the  inhabitants  a  wagon  on  four  little  wheels  to  support  and 

pair  of  stockings.     Dr.  Franklin,  while  in  keep  it  from  trailing  on  the  ground." 
London,  ridiouled  the  extravagant  reports 
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Arts,  her  Fleets  and  Annies,  and  her  Empire,  ever  be  interred  in 
Britain,  I  hope  thej  will  all  arise  in  British  garments  only  in 
America." 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  address,  the  Company  proceeded  to  the 
election  of  the  following  officers  for  the  first  year:  Treasurer,  Joseph 
Stiles ;  Secretary,  James  Cannon ;  Managers,  Christopher  Marshall, 
Jacob  Winey,  Isaac  Gray,  Samuel  Wetherill  Jr.,  Christopher  Ludwick, 
Frederick  Euhl,  Robert  Shettel  Jones,  Richard  Wells,  Thomas  Tilbury, 
James  Popham,  and  Isaac  HowelL 

Christopher  Marshall,  one  of  the  managers,  and  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  Safety,  makes  frequent  mention,  in  his  Remembrancer,  of  visits 
to  this  manufactory.  He  states  that  on  the  21st,  the  managers  leased  the 
house  of  William  Smith,  in  Market  street,  for  three  years,  at  £40  per 
annum,  for  a  manufactory J^In  August  an  advertisement  was  issued  to  the 
spinners  of  the  city  and  county,  informing  them  that  their  services  were 
wanted  to  promote  the  American  Manufactory  at  the  corner  of  Market 
and  Ninth  streets,  where  cotton,  wool,  flax,  etc.,  were  delivered  out,  and 
exhorting  them  each  to  avail  herself  of  the  opportunity  in  a  time  of  public 
distress  to  help  to  sustain  her  family,  and  cast  her  mite  into  the  treasury 
of  the  public  good.  Under  the  date  of  Sept.  19,  Mr.  Marshall  makes  this 
record :  "At  two,  I  went  to  [the]  Manufactory  by  invitation,  to  consult 
some  of  the  managers  respecting  the  employment  of  three  (it's  said) 
complete  spinners  on  the  machine,  and  cotton  weavers,^^  etc.,  etc.  This, 
we  presume,  refers  to  the  Jenny  before  mentioned. 

In  addition  to  this  machine,  the  manufactory,  in  October,  employed  in 
spinning  and  other  work  four  hundred  women,  who  would  otherwise  have 
been  destitute.  On  the  8th  November,  Mr.  Tench  Coxe  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Company,  and  labored  to  promote  that  and  all  other  efforts 
to  create  manufactures.  An  address  was  annually  delivered  before  the 
Society.  Mr.  Richard  Wells,  of  Philadelphia,  officiated  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  second  year.  From  the  oration  of  Robert  Strettel 
Jones,  of  Burlington,  delivered  in  the  College  on  the  third  anniversary, 
March  17,  1777,  we  learn  that  the  goods  manufactured  by  the  Society 
consisted  of  linens  to  the  value  of  £1,443  Is.  *ld.,  and  cotton  and  woolen 
goods  worth  £474  \2h.  With  raw  materials  and  other  assets,  the  stock 
amounted  to  £5,0S1  9«.  10{f.,  exclusive  of  implements,  new  looms,  and 
other  machines  to  the  value  of  £254  148.,  which  last  would  be  a  fair 
offset  for  rent,  bad  debts,  and  losses  by  spinners.  The  value  of  a  share, 
which  originally  cost  £10,  was  therefore  at  the  end  of  the  second  year, 
notwithstanding  some  mismanagement  through  inex|>erience,  £17  6«.  6d. 
But  how  long  the  business  was  continued  by  the  original  Company  does  not 
appear.   Samuel  Wetherill,  Jr.,  one  of  the  first  managers,  who,  as  a  mem- 
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ber  or  encourager  of  a  military  company  of  Friends,  which  sometimes 
exercised  in  the  factory  yard,  was  disowned  by  his  Society,  appears  to 
have  continned  both  the  woolen  and  cotton  branches.  Two  years  after, 
he  contracted  with  Congress  to  make  woolen  Cloth  for  the  army.  The 
business,  under  more  favorable  circumstances,  and  with  State  patronage,  y 
was  resumed  in  1787  by  Mr.  Coxe  and  several  of  the  original  Companv^C 
in  the  same  building,  which  three  years  later  was  burned  by  an  incendiary. 
Every  description  of  machinery  and  implements  was  at  this  time  ex- 
tremely scarce  and  high-priced,  as  well  on  account  of  the  prohibition 
laid  on  their  exportation  from  England,  as  by  the  interruption 
or  Cotton  aad  of  trade  between  her  and  the  Colonies.  Hence  several  of  the 
^  ^^  ■•  Provinces,  in  their  resolutions,  had  recommended  and  encour- 
aged by  bounties  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  wool  cards,  iron  wire, 
and  different  kinds  of  textile  apparatus.  In  17*75,  Nathaniel  Niles,  of 
Norwich,  Connecticut,  set  up  at  that  place  a  manufactory  of  iron  wire 
for  the  making  of  such  cards,  which  he  continued  throughout  the  Revo- 
lution. The  Assembly,  in  view  of  its  importance  to  the  cotton  and 
woolen  manufactures,  as  set  forth  in  Mr.  Niles'  memorial,  granted  him  a 
loan  of  £300  for  four  years.  About  the  same  time,  Jeremiah  Wilkinson, 
of  Cumberland,  Rhode  Island,  was  engaged  in  making  hand  cards.  On 
account  of  the  high  price  of  tacks  used  in  the  business,  occasioned  by  the 
war  and  the  labor  of  making  them  by  the  old  process  of  hammering,  he 
adopted  the  plan  of  cutting  them  from  a  sheet  of  iron  with  a  pair  of 
shears,  and  afterward  heading  them  in  a  vice.  This  process  he  afterward 
applied  to  cold  or  cut  nails,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  employ 
that  mode  of  making  tacks  and  nails.  In  1777,  Oliver  Evans,  of  Phila- 
delphia, then  a  young  man  of  one  or  two  and  twenty,  having  also  been 
engaged  in  making  card  teeth  by  hand,  as  then  practiced,  invented  a 
very  efficient  machine  for  manufacturing  them,  it  is  said,  at  the  rate  of 
fifteen  hundred  per  minute.  Proposals  made  by  him  to  establish  under 
State  patronage  a  factory  for  drawing  wire  and  making  it  into  card  teeth 
by  the  machine  in  less  time  than  it  took  to  coil  the  wire  into  hanks,  not 
having  been  accepted,  he  sold  the  secret  to  individuals.  A  plan  for 
pricking  the  leather,  and  for  cutting,  bending,  and  setting  the  teeth,  soon 
after  devised  by  him,  he  is  also  said  to  have  abandoned,  because  of  his 
failure  to  secure  a  due  share  of  the  benefits  of  the  previous  invention. 
The  manufacture  of  such  cards  was  commenced  in  Boston  before  the  Revo- 
lution. In  1788,  Giles  Richards  &  Co.  began  the  manufacture  with  newly- 
invented  machinery,  possibly  that  of  Evans,  by  which,  in  1793,  the  facto- 
ries of  G.  Richards,  Amos  Whittemore,  and  Mark  Richards,  turned  out 
12,000  dozen  cards  annually.  In  addition  to  these,  there  were  several 
smaller  establishments  in  Boston  and  other  parts  of  the  State.   A  machine 
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for  bending  and  catting  card  teeth  was  also  invented  about  the  year 
1784  by  Mr.  Chittenden,  of  New  Haven,  capable  of  making  86,000  in  an 
hour.  Hand  cards  were  also  made  thronghont  the  war  by  Daniel  An- 
thony, of  Providence,  R.  I.  Amos  Whittemore,  in  1796,  took  out  pat- 
ents for  an  improved  loom,  for  cutting  nails,  etc.,  and  the  following  year 
for  his  improvement  in  making  wool-cards. 

As  the  United  Colonies  were  now  about  entering  upon  the  sangninarj 
struggle  for  Independence,  in  which  all  the  energies  of  the  people  were 
The  Revoio-  al>sorbed  in  sustaining  the  conflict,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  look 
^^^l^^fj"^  for  much  progress  in  the  useful  arts.  The  infant  manufactures 
induatry.  ^f  ^^le  couutry  did  not  escape  the  baleful  influences  which  a 
state  of  warfare  always  exerts  upon  industry.  Many  young  and  feeble 
enterprises  were  entirely  ruined.  But  the  mechanical  genius  of  the 
country  did  not  slumber,  and  the  exigency  of  the  occasion  created  some 
new  branches  and  stimulated  others,  while  it  developed  unusual  examples 
of  ingenuity  and  enterprise  in  the  arts,  as  it  did  remarkable  talents  in  the 
field  and  in  council. 

In  the  non-intercourse  agreements  and  the  necessities  of  the  war,  were 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  superstructure  of  mechanical  industry  which 
speedily  rose  to  fair  proportions  after  the  peace.  The  flourishing  com- 
merce of  the  Colonies  was,  however,  totally  ruined.  This  Mr.  Burke 
characterized  as  out  of  all  proportion  beyond  the  numbers  of  the  people, 
and  that  with  the  mother  land,  within  less  than  £500,000  of  being  equal  to 
what  England  carried  on  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  with  the  whole 
world.  He  cites  the  case  of  Pennsylvania,  which,  in  1704,  called  for 
only  £11,459  in  value  of  British  commodities,  but  in  1772  it  took  nearly 
Ofty  times  as  much,  or  £507,909  worth,  nearly  equal  to  the  exports  to 
all  the  Colonics  together  at  the  first  period.  The  Colony  trade  of  Great 
Britain  had  increased  from  one-sixteenth  to  nearly  one-third  of  the 
whole.  The  importations  were  particularly  heavy  in  1770  and  the  three 
following  years,  and  amounted,  as  Mr.  Glover  stated  to  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1775,  to  ten  and  a  half  millions  sterling  in  the  three  years, 
or  three  and  a  half  millions  at  the  annual  medium.  He  estimated  the 
Linen  sent  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  amount  to  £700,000  per 
annum.  The  importations  in  the  foregoing  years  exceeded  the  wants  of 
the  Colonies,  and  through  the  embarrassments  thereby  created,  the  debts  of 
the  American  merchants,  who  bought  largely  on  credit,  were  not  as  promptly 
paid,  when  due,  as  they  had  been  in  previous  years.  The  indebtedness 
of  New  England  was  stated  at  near  one  million  sterling.  The  Colonies 
were,  in  consequence,  charged  in  some  quarters  with  a  desire  to  evade 
payment — a  charge  which  was  refuted  by  the  testimony  of  merchants  in  the 
Colonial  trade  at  the  bar  of  the  House,  and  by  the  subsequent  good  faith 
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of  American  merchants.  Of  six  millions  dae  in  December,  1774,  foar 
millions  were  paid  in  the  next  twelve  months,  even  when  a  separation 
seemed  inevitable,  althoagh  the  restraints  npon  their  trade  and  fisheries 
were  certainly  not  calculated  to  facilitate  payment.  That  the  sudden 
interruption  of  this  large  amount  of  importation  should  cause  serious  in- 
convenience, so  soon  as  the  accumulated  stock  was  exhausted,  might 
reasonably  be  expected.  With  all  our  present  vast  productive  power,  it 
is  fair  to  presume  that  a  total  exclusion  of  foreign  merchandise  would 
still  be  deeply  felt.  It  is  true  that  all  the  measures  of  Congress  and  the 
Conventions  did  not  prevent  a  considerable  amount  of  British  goods 
from  being  landed  and  sold. 

There  is  no  means  of  arriving  at  any  estimate  of  the  aggregate  value 
of  the  Colonial  manufactures  in  all  or  any  single  branch  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Revolution.  The  household  industry  of  the  New  England 
Provinces,  and  of  some  parts  of  the  middle  Colonies,  was  nearly  or  quite 
equal  to  the  ordinary  wants  of  the  inhabitants  for  clothing. '  The  prompt 
consent  and  faithful  adherence  to  the  non-intercourse  agreements  indi- 
cate a  general  confidence  in  their  inherent  ability  to  supply  the  deficiency 
created  by  the  suspension  of  trade.  Their  habitual  and  compulsory  fru- 
gality alone  carried  them  through  the  trying  occasion. 

But  the  scarcity  and  dearness  of  Clothing  and  camp  furniture,  particu- 
larly of  woolens  suitable  for  the  use  of  the  army,  was  early  experienced. 
The  scarcity  ^^^  coiitinued  tbroughout  the  war  to  embarrass  the  comniissa- 
of  cioihiDg.  j.jj^^  department,  to  impair  the  health  and  morale  of  the  sol- 
diery, and  at  times  even  endangered  its  subordination.  Congress  was  in 
consequence  forced  to  make  frequent  appeals  to  the  people  to  increase 
their  supplies  of  wool  and  other  materials,  and  to  promote  the  manufac- 
ture of  Cloth  for  the  supply  of  their  destitute  countrymen  who  were 
fighting  the  battles  of  freedom.     In  Nov.  1175,  it  resolved  that  clothing 

(1)  A  writor  of  this  date,  in  recommend-  to  be  30,000   more  than  were  then  so  era- 

ing  an  increased  use  of  the  spinning-wheel,  ployed.     As  all  the  fiax  produced  was   al- 

estimated  that  out  of  two  millions  of  inhabit-  ready   spun,  he  proposed   to  employ  hemp, 

ants  in  the  thirteen  Colonies,  there  were  at  of  which  foreign  lawns,  dawlas,  Oznaburgi*, 

least  450,000  females  who  could  bo  employed  etc.,  were  made,  and  which  was  then  used 

in  spinning.    If  only  one-third  of  them  were  to  advantage  in  some  parts  of  this  country. 

80  employed,  there  would  be  150,000,  each  His  own  county  (in  New  Jersey)  produced 

of  whom  could  spin  thread  for  six  yards  of  the  previous  year  above  100  tons,  and  could 

linen  per  week,  during  the  five  months  in  produce  500   tons  of  hemp,  of  which  each 

each  year  in  which  it  was  customary  to  use  pound  would  make  nearly  one  yard  of  linen 

the  little  wheel.    This  would  give  23,400,000  (sail-cloth    excepted).      The    Province    (to 

yards  of  Cloth  annually,  or  twelve  yards  to  which  the  culture  was  not  confined)  could 

each  of  the  two  millions  of  the  population —  readily    produce   sufficient    hemp    to    make 

a  quantity  quite  sufficient  for  that  portion  4,500,000  yards  of  Cloth — enough  to  supply 

of  their  clothing.    He  supposed  this  number  the  30,000  extra  spinners. 
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be  provided  for  the  array  by  the  continent,  to  be  paid  for  by  stopping 
If  dollars  per  month  oat  of  the  soldiers'  pay ;  that  as  mnch  as  possible 
of  the  Cloth  be  dyed  brown,  the  distinction  of  the  regiments  to  be  made 
in  the  facings ;  and  that  a  man  who  brought  into  the  camp  a  good  new 
blanket,  should  be  allowed  two  dollars  therefor,  and  be  at  liberty  to  take 
it  away  after  the  campaign.     In  the  following  March,  the  several  As- 
semblies, conventions,  and  committees  of  safety,  correspondence,  and  in- 
spection were  recommended  to  use  their  utmost  endeavors  to  promote 
the  culture  of  hemp,  flax,  and  cotton,  and  the  growth  of  wool  in  the 
United  States  ;  to  take  the  earliest  means  for  erecting  and  establishing  in 
each  Colony  a  Society  for  the  improvement  of  Agriculture,  Arts,  Manu- 
factures, and  Commerce,  and  to  maintain  a  correspondence  between  such 
societies,  that  the  rich  and  numerous  natural  advantages  of  the  country 
for  supporting  its  inhabitants  might  not  be  neglected.   They  were  further 
recommended  to  consider  of  ways  and  means  of  introducing  the  manufac- 
tures of  duck,  sail-cloth,  and  steel  where  they  were  not  already  under- 
stood, and  of  encouraging,  increasing,  and  improving  them  where  they 
were.    Each  Colony  was  called  upon,  in  June,  to  furnish  a  suit  of  clothes 
— of  which  the  waistcoat  and  breeches  might  be  of  deer  leather,  if  to  be 
had  on  reasonable  terms — a  blanket,  felt  hat,  two  shirts,  two  pair  hose, 
and  two  pair  shoes  for  each  soldier  in  the  army,  to  be  paid  for  by  Con- 
gress.    In  July  the  commissary  was  granted  a  quantity  of  gunpowder 
with  which  to  purchase  deer-skins  for  breeches ;  and  the  secret  committee 
was  directed  to  fall  upon  ways  and  means  of  procuring  a  further  supply 
of  deer-skins  for  the  like  purpose  from  Georgia  and  South  Carolina.     At 
the  same  time,  John  Griffith,  ''  an  experienced  artificer  in  making  and 
dressing  fullers'  shears,"  was,  on  petition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Chester 
County,  Pennsylvania,  released  from  service  and  ordered  to  return  home 
to  follow  his  trade.  "*  Toward  the  end  of  the  year.  General  Washington 
was  desired  to  order  agents  to  be  sent  into  each  State  to  buy  up  linens 
and  other  clothing  and  tent-cloth.    But  notwithstanding  orders  had  been 
issued  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  import  considerable  quantities  of 
woolens  and  other  Cloth  from  Europe,  and  Philadelphia  was  twice  called 
upon  to  furnish  blankets,  which  were  not  to  be  purchased  in  the  stores, 
and  even  to  sell  its  awnings  for  tents,  of  which  there  wa^  scarcely  one  in 
the  army,  the  sufferings  of  the  troops  during  the  winter  were  extreme. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  clothing  of  the  soldiers  was  linen,  which  was  a 
poor  defense  against  the  rigors  of  a  winter  campaign.     The  deGciency 
of  woolen  materials  in  the  manufactures  of  the  country  was  apparent  in 
the  contributions  for  the  army.      The  Commissioners  in  France  were 
directed,  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  to  make  purchases  of  suitable 
clothing  and  blankets,  and  each  State  was  assessed  for  a  supply  of  blan- 
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kets.  In  September,  the  Execative  Coancil  of  PeDDsylyania  was  advised 
to  take  possession  of  any  linens,  blankets,  or  other  woolens  foand  in  the 
stores  and  warehouses,  and  give  certificates  of  their  yalae. 

A  letter  from  Samuel  Wetherill,  Jr.,  to  the  Board  of  War,  in  May, 
informs  them  that,  in  consequence  of  the  unexpected  rise  in  the  price  of 
samaei  ^^^^  ^^^  labor,  he  would  be  unable  to  comply  with  a  contract 
XctoJr  in"  n^a-^e  for  a  supply  of  Cloth  at  a  time  when  he  supposed  prices 
Phu»deiphia.  ^^j.^  ^^  ^jjg  highest.  He  had  a  factory,  including  dye-house, 
fulling-mill,  etc.,  in  South  Alley,  between  Market  and  Arch  and  Fifth 
and  Sixth  streets,  where  he  carried  on  the  manufacture  of  woolens,  and 
soon  after,  if  not  at  that  time,  of  cottons  and  chemical  products.  Wool 
being  then  Ts.  Qd,  a  pound,  with  a  prospect  of  its  becoming  108.,  he 
could  not  furnish  for  less  than  2*78.  Qd,  such  Cloth  as  he  had  engaged  to 
supply  at  20s.  the  yard.  He  rendered  an  account  the  next  month  fof 
Cloth  furnished,  including  some  samples  of  superfine  red  and  coating ; 
bat  the  extreme  scarcity  of  wool,  he  says,  almost  discouraged  him  from 
proceeding  with  the  woolen  branch  of  his  bnsiness.^|^hose  who  had  en- 
gaged to  sell  him  wool  at  Ts.  6(f.,  thought  it  too  cheap,  and  his  spinners 
and  weavers  in  each  branch  had  doubled  their  wages.  He  could  con- 
tinue to  make  it,  however,  at  an  adequate  price. 

These  prices,  which  were  doubtless  provincial  currency,  and  the  fact 
that  all  the  operations  of  carding,  spinning,  shearing,  etc.,  were  manual 
operations,  and  that  forty  to  fifty  cents  was  the  usual  price  for  fulling 
and  dressing  a  yard  of  Cloth,  enable  us  to  comprehend  that,  with  an 
empty  exchequer,  and  doubtful  credit.  Congress  found  no  little  incon- 
venience in  providing  supplies  of  clothing  and  other  necessaries.  All  its 
efforts  were  inadequate  to  a  comfortable  provision,  and  in  November  of 
that  year,  the  Director-General  of  Hospitals  was  authorized  to  make  up 
the  measure  of  comfort  which  the  want  of  blankets  and  clothing  required 
for  the  sick,  by  the  erection  of  stoves  if  found  necessary.  The  several 
States  were  earnestly  called  upon  to  make  additional  provision  for  the 
approaching  winter.  Notwithstanding  the  strong  recommendations  of 
Congress  at  the  outset,  that  no  advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  scarcity 
likely  to  arise,  men  were  found  heartless  enough  to  charge  the  deputy 
Clothier-General  ten  to  eighteen  hundred  per  cent,  for  clothing  for  the 
Continental  army,'  and  even  to  refuse  to  deliver  it  at  that  price  until  the 
cash  was  paid.  Congress  was  forced  to  recommend  the  legislature  of  the 
State  in  which  it  occurred  to  seize  the  goods,  which  would  be  paid  for 
at  a  reasonable  price.  Cases  of  extortion  having  become  too  general, 
the  several  States  were  also  advised  to  enact  laws,  empowering  the  seiz- 

(1)  Journal  of  Congress,  toI.  iii.  p.  602. 
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nre,  for  the  use  of  the  army,  of  all  woolen  cloths,  blankets,  linens,  shoes, 
stockings,  hats,  and  other  necessary  clothing  in  the  possession  of  any 
persons,  not  foreigners,  for  sale,  to  be  paid  for  at  a  stated  price  by  drafts 
on  the  Clothier-General.  They  were  also  recommended  to  employ  a 
sufficient  number  of  manufacturers  and  tradesmen  to  supply  the  clothing 
required  by  their  respective  battalions,  exempting  them  from  military 
duty,  and  to  appoint  persons  to  collect  cotton,  wool,  flax,  leather,  etc., 
for  that  purpose,  at  stipulated  prices.  The  practice  of  those  in  the  seve- 
ral States,  who,  regardless  of  the  claims  of  humanity  or  love  of  country, 
in  a  time  of  scarcity,  made  large  gains  "  by  oppressive  sharping  and  ex- 
tortion," to  the  injury  of  private  families  and  the  public  service,  was 
denounced  in  caustic  terms,  and  the  severe  expedient  was  recommended 
to  all  the  States  of  enacting  stringent  laws  for  its  punishment  and  affixing 
the  brand  of  infamy  upon  the  perpetrators. 

The  privations  of  the  American  army,  while  encamped  at  Valley  Forge 
in  the  winter  of  1778,  badly  sheltered  and  worse  fed,  were  the  most  trying 
PriTAtioDsof^^  any  experienced  throughout  the  war,  and  were  greatly  ag- 
•!t  vaii^r  gnivated  by  the  deficiency  of  clothing  among  officers,  as  well 
'<"»••  men.  During  the  following  year,  a  decline  in  the  military  ardor 
with  which  the  war  had  commenced  was  apparent  The  deficiency  in 
clothing  and  other  necessaries  still  continued,  and  Continental  currency 
becoming  rapidly  depreciated,  many  returned  to  their  former  pursuits. 
So  great  were  the  losses  suffered  by  the  depreciation  of  the  currency,  that 
the  manufacturers  for  the  army  refused,  in  1780,  either  to  go  on  with 
their  work  or  deliver  what  was  done  without  immediate  payment.  Symp- 
toms of  revolt  began  to  appear  in  portions  of  the  line,  and  an  efficient 
co-operation  of  the  Americans  with  their  new  allies,  the  French,  both  of 
whom  were  eager  to  encounter  the  enemy,  was  alone  prevented,  it  is  said, 
by  the  mean  apparel  of  the  Continental  troops,  who,  shabby  and  many 
of  them  shirtless,  shrunk  from  appearing  by  the  side  of  their  elegantly- 
uniformed  French  allies.'     But  subsequently  a  subsidy  of  six  millions  of 


(1)  The  term  tan*  cvhttet  ia  taid  by  Mr.  mjs  Mr.  Daponeean,  "were  never  before 

P.  S.  Daponceaa,  who,  as  the  vecretarj  of  broaght  together.  The  Baron  loved  to  »peak 

Baron  Steaben,  participated  in  the  privations  of  that  dinner  and  of  his  tant  cutottet,  as  be 

of  the  camp,  to  have  originated  on  this  oo-  called  us.  Thus  this  denomination  was  first  in- 

oasion.  The  saperiur  officers  were  sometimes  rented  in  America,  and  applied  to  the  brave 

acca#tumed  to  share  their  rations  with   the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Revolutionary  arm  j 

lets  fortunate  soldiers  and  subalterns.     The  at  a  time  when  it  could  not  have  been  foreseen 

Baron'f   aids,   on   one   occasion,   invited   a  that  the  name  which  honored  the  followers 

number  of  young   officers  to  dine  at  their  of  Washington  would  afterward  be  assumed 

qusrterf,  torn  clothes  being  an  indispensable  by  the  satellites  of  a  Marat  and  a  Robes- 

requliite  of  admission.     "  Such  a  set  of  rag-  pierre."— />r.  l}Hm<fli0on'»  DUcourt  in  C« 

ged,  and  at  the  same  time  merxj  fellows,"  aiesiorafioii  of  Peter  S.  DmponctaUf  LL.D. 


IhrreB  liaTiiig  beea  grtnted  hjAe  King  of  Ftiaee^  tad  tett  tttfOofltt  mon 
borrowed  in  tbo  Netlmrlaads,  on  Frenoh  wteoxO^,  wMMb  ekMtog, 
l^cipallj  Bngllab  Cloth^  was  porcbMed  in  HoQaad  and  aeni  to^  Aiiierie% 
and  the  old  Oottttoaiilal  cmraiicj,  "Kke  an  aged  aao,  oi^pMag  by  tbe 
4aoa78  of  nalore^  witioiit »  8i|^  or  groan,  ttSi  adeep  intiia  kaada  <rf  ila 
iaal  poBsanor."  By  tiM  aid  of  so  nraeh  eoin,  and  s  baidc  «^ablUie&  bj 
4ha  cotttribatioaa  of  PhUaddphiana,  and  tha  iaaooial  wiadott  of  Bdbort 
HorriSi  maUers  were  managed  with  mora  aooeptanee  to  tbe  end  <rf  the 
mvr,  in  1783.  On  the  ratiitcatidtt  of  peaee,  tbe  BoyHeni^  witt  ibt  aaoM 
OMility  ihat  tliey  bad  taken  tbeaf,  UsLA  aride  their  ftrma  fef  tbe  inq^leoieota 
«f  the  mechanie  and  the  hnsbandmiHi. 

The  readinew  with  which  men  who  bad  tf  stlngsi^ted  tbeBMehrea  in  tfae 
tanks  of  war  returned  to  tb^  former  oeeitpalicii^  was  m  mMatot  mh 
womeaofthe^^^Bl^^OQ^  ^^  foreigners.  Bat  if  tbey  are  honored  aa  ^  in- 
n«voiiiii«ii.  Btrmaents  of  oar  poUtieal  ilreedom,  no  nnail  meaflWf«  of  er^it 
la  also  doe  to  their  coontry  women  for  their  share  of  tbo  toib  aoid  aelf- 
denials  by  whidh  they  were  snsUdned  and  clothed  tbivi^^at  the  i»o* 
tracted  conte^  Among  the  ezpedient»  adopted  to  provide  dothing  fi>r 
the  soldiery,  the  exertions  of  the  women  of  the  Itetdntioi^  on  whom 
aneh  of  the  labor  fell,  ure  entitled  to  bonprable  mention,  though  made 
in  a  less  eonspicnoas  sphere  of  daty.  We  may  at  least  be  permftied  to 
refer  to  two  examples,  which  illastrate  tbe  spirit  which  animated  them, 
and  their  ready  response  to  tbe  claims  of  hnmanity  and  patriotism.  "I 
will  tell  you  what  I  have  done,"  writes  a  lady  of  Philadelphia  to  a  British 
oflBcer,  just  after  tbe  battle  of  Lexington.  "  My  only  brother  I  have  sent 
to  tbe  camp  with  my  prayers  and  blessings.  I  hope  be  will  not  disgrace 
me ;  I  am  confident  he  will  behave  with  honor,  and  emnlate  the  great 
examples  be  has  before  bim  ;  and  had  I  twenty  sons  and  brothers,  tbey 
should  go.  I  have  retrenched  every  superfluous  expense  in  my  table  and 
family ;  tea  I  have  not  drank  since  last  Christmas,  nor  bought  a  new 
cap  or  gown  since  your  defeat  at  Lexington ;  and,  what  I  never  did 
before,  hdve  learnt  to  knit,  and  am  now  making  stockings  of  American 
wool  for  my  servants ;  and  this  way  do  I  throw  in  my  mite  to  the  public 
good.  I  know  this,  that,  as  free,  I  can  die  but  once,  but  as  a  slave  I 
shall  not  be  worthy  of  life.  I  have  tbe  pleasure  to  assure  you  that  these 
are  the  sentiments  of  all  my  sister  Americans.  They  have  sacrificed  as- 
semblies, parties  of  pleasure,  tea-drinking,  and  finery  to  that  great  spirit 
of  patriotism  that  actuates  all  ranks  and  degrees  of  people  throughout 
this  extensive  continent.  If  these  are  the  sentiments  of  females,  what 
must  glow  in  tbe  hearts  of  their  husbands,  brothers,  and  sons  1  They 
are,  as  with  one  heart,  determined  to  die  or  be  free."' 

(1)  Nile's  Prinoiplefl  and  Acts  of  the  ReTolation,  p.  805. 
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Another  instance  is  related  as  follows  : 

"  Daring  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  General  Lafayette,  being  at  Bal- 
timore, was  invited  to  a  ball ;  he  went,  as  requested,  but  instead  of  joining 
in  the  amusements,  as  might  be  expected  of  a  young  Frenchman,  he  ad- 
dressed the  ladies  :  '  Tou  are  very  handsome ;  you  dance  very  prettily ; 
your  ball  is  very  fine — but  my  soldiers  have  no  shirts.^  The  appeal  was 
irresistible ;  the  ball  ceased,  the  ladies  ran  home  and  went  to  work,  and 
in  a  few  days  a  large  number  of  shirts  were  prepared  by  the  fairest  hands 
in  Baltimore  for  the  gallant  defenders  of  their  country."' 
*/^The  immediate  effects  of  the  peace  were  alike  unfavorable  to  the  trade 
knd  manufactures  of  the  country.  Exhausted  in  resources,  with  a  debt 
Effect!  of  0^  ^^^^7  millions  of  dollars,  and  no  public  revenue  system,  the 
th«  Pe*ce.  country  was  unable  to  meet  its  obligations.  The  public  secu- 
rities fell  in  value,  the  creditors  of  the  National  Government  were  ruined 
in  capital,  and  the  arrears  of  the  soldiers  were  unpaid.  Those  who  were 
not  themselves  paid  could  not  pay  others,  and  private  confidence  fell  in 
the  wreck  of  the  public  faith.  As  aliens,  the  merchants  of  the  United 
States  were  excluded  from  their  former  trade  with  the  West  Indies,  the 
fishermen  were  denied  access  to  several  ports  they  had  been  free  to  visit 
as  Colonists,  and  the  bounty  on  whale  oil  was  withdrawn.  In  the  absence 
of  any  pOwer  to  regulate  commerce,  a  flood  of  European  manufactures 
was  poured  in  to  supply  the  exhausted  warehouses  of  the  country.  The 
people  of  all  classes  were  but  too  ready  to  escape  from  the  restraints  to 
which  they  had  so  long  subjected  themselves.  The  trade  of  the  States, 
which  had  once  been  so  valuable  to  Britain,  was  coveted  by  all  adven- 
turous traders,  and  merchandise  was  exported  far  beyond  the  wants  of  ^ 
the  country,  or  the  ability  of  merchants  to  pay.  Large  debts  were  ac- 
cumalated  in  Great  Britain,  to  whose  manufactures  Americans  were 
partial ;  and  by  the  treaty,  these  and  the  old  uncanceled  obligations  were 
to  be  paid  in  gold  and  silver,  of  which  the  States  were  speedily  drained. 
All  possibility  of  success  in  manufactures  was  for  a  time  excluded  by  the 
superabundance  of  foreign  goods,  some  of  which  sold  twenty-five  i)er 
cent,  cheaper  than  in  London.  But  the  evils  produced  by  the  absence 
of  an  efficient  head  to  the  Government,  and  of  concert  in  any  plan  for  the 
regulation  of  trade  and  commerce,  at  length  led  to  the  organization  of  an 
efi'rctive  central  authority,  under  whose  action  all  branches  of  the  national 
in«lustry  speedily  recovered. 

During  the  llevolution  much  of  the  limited  capital  and  skill  of  the  country 
had  Ix'cn  employed  in  those  branches  of  manufacture  which  were  immedi- 
ately subservient  to  the  war.     But  the  household  industry  of  the  country 

(1)  White's  Memoir  of  SUter,  169 
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had  been  preserved  and  extended r/vThe  stem  prospects  which  now  opened 
before  the  country,  pointed  out  the  duty  and  policy  of  cherishing  these, 
and  of  introducing  new  ones.  The  several  States  adopted  such  measures 
as  they  had  been  accustomed  to  in  their  Colonial  capacity  for  the  encour- 
agement of  trade  and  manufactures.  Discriminating  and  other  duties 
were  laid  by  several,  but  without  any  uniformity,  and  were  all  annulled 
and  the  power  lodged  in  the  General  Congress  by  the  new  Constitu- 
tion. 

Y^The  increased  attention  which  had  been  given  to  wool-growing  during 
the  war,  and  to  cotton  in  the  South,  created  a  desire  in  many  quarters  to 
procure  the  improved  machinery  by  which  the  manufactures  of 
pro^care  England  were  being  so  rapidly  extended,  and  which  France  was 
ae  nery.  ^^^^  laboring  to  obtain.  In  1780,  an  association  was  formed 
in  Worcester,  Mass.,  for  spinning  and  weaving  cotton,  and  a  subscriptioa 
raised  to  procure  a  Jenny  for  that  purpose.  On  the  30th  April,  it  was 
announced  in  the  Spy  that  "  on  Tuesday  last,  the  first  piece  of  corduroy 
made  in  the  manufactory  in  this  town  was  taken  from  the  loom."  The 
manufacture  was  probably  continued,  since  Samuel  Brazier,  of  that 
town,  in  1790  advertised  for  sale  "jeans,  corduroys,  federal  rib,  and 
cottons."' 

The  year  following  this  attempt.  Parliament  raised  a  further  barrier  to 
the  attainment  of  textile  machinery  from  that  country  by  re-enacting  and 
extending  the  statute  of  1774  against  its  exportation.  It  was  enacted 
(21  Geo.  III.  c.  37)  that  any  person  who  packed  or  put  on  board,  or 
caused  to  be  brought  to  any  place  in  order  to  be  put  on  board  any 
vessel,  with  a  view  to  exportation,  "any  machine,  engine,  tool,  press, 
paper,  utensil,  or  implement,  or  any  part  thereof,  which  now  is  or  here- 
after may  be  used  in  the  woolen,  cotton,  linen,  or  silk  manufacture  of  this 
Kingdom,  or  goods  wherein  wool,  cotton,  linen,  or  silk  are  used,  or 
any  model  or  plan  thereof,"  etc.,  should  forfeit  every  such  machine  and 
the  goods  packed  therewith  and  £200,  and  sufifer  imprisonment  for  twelve 
months.  The  like  penalties  attached  to  having  in  custody  or  power,  or 
collecting,  making,  applying  for,  or  causing  to  be  made,  any  such  ma- 
chinery, and  the  forfeitures  were  to  go  to  the  use  of  the  informer  after  the 
expenses  of  prosecution  were  paid.  The  exportation,  and  the  attempt 
to  put  on  board  for  that  purpose,  "  any  blocks,  plates,  engines,  tools,  or 
utensils  used  in,  or  which  are  proper  for  the  preparing  or  finishing  of 
the  calico,  cotton,  muslin,  or  linen  printing  manufactures,  or  any  parti 
thereof,"  were  the  next  year  (1782)  prohibited  under  penalty  of  £500 
The  same  act  interdicted  the  transportation  of  tools  used  in  the  iron  and 

(1)  Lincoln's  Hist,  of  Worcester  County,  p.  321. 
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steel  manofactares.  Wool  or  stock  cards,  not  exceeding  4s.  per  pair, 
and  spinners'  cards,  not  exceeding  Is.  6ef.  per  pair,  used  in  the  woolen 
manufactures,  were  by  a  later  Act  (26  Geo.  III.  c.  76)  allowed  to  be 
exported.'     ^ 

These  statutes,  which  were  yigilantlj  enforced,  along  with  those 
against  enticing  artificers  to  emigrate,  proved  serious  obstacles  to  the  in- 
Proffrew  of  troductiou  of  machinery  both  in  America  and  the  Continent  of 
MMhInery  Europc.  In  1784,  a  German  was  fined  £500  for  seducing 
in  Europe,  operatives  to  Germany ;  but  a  native  of  Amiens  succeeded,  the 
same  year,  in  importing  into  France  the  first  machine  for  spinning  cot- 
ton. But,  two  years  after,  another  person  incurred  the  legal  penalty  for 
having  a  quantity  of  machinery,  with  a  view  to  export  it  to  Germany. 
Some  attempts  to  obtain  machinery  for  this  country  miscarried  about  the 
same  time.  A  set  of  complete  brass  models  of  Arkwright's  machinery 
was  made  and  packed  in  England  by  the  agent  of  Mr.  Tench  Goxe,  of 
Philadelphia,  in  1786,  but  was  seized  on  the  eve  of  its  shipment,  and  the 
object  defeated.'  Abel  Buell,  an  ingenious  mechanic  of  Eillingswortb, 
Connecticut,  who  had  been  engaged  in  engraving,  type-founding,  and  the 
manufacture  of  copper  coin  for  the  State,  visited  England  about  the  same 
time,  ostensibly  to  purchase  copper,  but  in  reality,  it  is  said,  to  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  the  various  kinds  of  machinery  used  in  the  Cloth-manufac- 
ture. The  mechanical  resources  of  the  English  manufactures  had  at  this 
date  been  further  enriched  by  the  invention,  in  1774,  of  the  power-loom, 
by  Cartwright;  of  the  mule  jenny,  in  1775,  by  Crompton,  which  soon 
superseded  the  machine  of  Hargreaves ;  by  several  improvements  of  Ark- 
wright  and  others  in  carding,  drawing  and  roving,  and  above  all  by  the 
adaptation,  in  1783,  of  the  steam-engine  of  Watt  to  the  spinning  and 
cardincj  of  cotton  at  Manchester.  Cylinder  printing  was  invented  by 
Bell  in  1785,  and  ffbe  use  of  acid  in  bleaching  was  introduced  at  Glasgow 
by  Watt  in  1786,  and  at  Manchester  in  1788.  These  and  some  minor 
improvements  had  increased  the  consumption  of  cotton  in  England  to 
11,280.238  lbs.  in  1784,  valued,  in  its  manufactured  state,  at  £3.950,000. 
In  1787,  the  cotton  and  wool  used  on  hand  and  water-machines  amounted 
to  22,600,000  lbs.,  worth,  in  the  raw  state,  £2,230,000,  and  when  manu- 
factured, £7,500,000,  yielding  the  immense  profit  of  £5,270,000  sterling. 
The  total  value  of  the  woolen  branch  was  estimated  in  1783  at 
£16,^00,000,  equal  in  value  to  all  the  exports  of  Great  Britain. 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulty  of  procuring  machinery  of  any  kind,  the 
complicated  evils,  financial  and  moral,  growing  out  of  the  profuse  and 

(1)  Pupe'i  Lawt  of  the  Caitoms  aod  Ez-        (2)  Wbit«'t  Memoir  of  SUter,  p.  71. 
cife. 
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wanton  use  of  English  and  East  India  goods,  which  were  introduced  in 
unlimited  quantities  and  sold  for  cash  or  credit  below  English  prices,  and 
the  facilities  for  obtaining  a  cheap  supply  of  cotton,  made  the  necessity 
for  creating  domestic  manufactures  to  be  deeply  felt.  In  Philadelphia, 
New  York,  and  some  parts  of  New  England,  much  interest  was  mani- 
fested bj  prominent  citizens  in  the  attainment  of  the  object  by  the  aid 
of  labor-saving  appliances.  A  Jenny  had  been  several  years  in  use  in 
Philadelphia,  and  Mr.  Wetherill  had  conducted  throughout  the  war  a 
private  manufacture  of  cotton  and  woolen  goods.  In  April,  1782,  be 
advertised  for  sale  at  his  manufactory  in  South  Alley,  **  Philadelphia 
Manufactures f  suitable  for  all  seasons,  viz.,  Jeans,  Fustians,  Everlast- 
ings, Coatings,  &c.,"  which  he  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  to  maaa- 
facture  in  this  country.* 

In  1786,  the  Hon.  Hugh  Orr,  of  Massachusetts,  a  pioneer  in  many 

useful  enterprises,  employed  two  brothers,  Robert  and  Alexander  B&rr, 

from  Scotland,  who  had  some  knowledge  of  cotton  machines. 

Firrt  Cotton  -,.  ,.  .  -r^^.,  , 

Machinerj  to  construct  for  him  at  his  works,  at  East  Bndgewater,  three 
carding,  roping,  and  spinning  machines.  A  committee  of  both 
houses  of  the  legislature  was  appointed  to  examine  them,  and  report  what 
encouragement  ought  to  be  given  them.  Their  report,  on  November  16, 
recommended  a  grant  of  £200  to  enable  the  brothers  to  complete  them, 
and  a  gratuity  to  the  makers  of  the  machines  after  their  completion  and 
delivery  to  a  committee  of  the  house.  This  was  concurred  in,  and  in  the 
following  May,  six  tickets  in  the  State  land  lottery,  in  which  there  were 
no  blanks,  were  granted  to  the  Barrs,  "  as  a  reward  for  their  ingenuity 
in  forming  those  machines,  and  for  their  public  spirit  in  making  them 
known  to  this  commonwealth."  They  were  deposited,  by  direction  of 
the  General  Court,  and  subject  to  its  order,  with  Mr.  Orr,  who  was  re- 
quested to  exhibit  them,  and  explain  their  principles  to  any  who  might 
wish  to  be  informed  of  their  great  use  and  advantage  in  carrying  on  the 
woolen  and  cotton  manufactures.  Mr.  Orr  was  allowed  to  use  them  as  a 
compensation  for  his  trouble.  The  cost  of  the  machines  was  £187,  and 
they  are  believed  to  have  been  the  first  Jenny  and  stock  card  made  in 
the  United  States. 

While  these  were  constructing,  Thomas  Somers  presented  a  petition 
to  the  General  Court,  stating  that  in  consequence  of  a  circular  letter  from 
the  committee  of  the  tradesmen  and  manufacturers  of  Boston,  an  association 
of  the  tradesmen  and  manufacturers  of  Baltimore  was  formed,  in  the  fall 
of  1785,  to  apply  to  the  legislature  in  behalf  of  American  Manufactures. 
Having  been  brought  up  to  the  cotton  manufacture,  he  had  visited  Eng- 

(1)  White's  Memoir  of  Slater,  p.  49. 
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land  at  his  own  risk  and  expense  to  prepare  machines  for  carding  and 
spinning  cotton.  But  he  was  onlj  enabled,  after  much  difficulty,  to  bring 
away  descriptions  and  models  of  such  engines,  with  which  he  returned  to 
Baltimore.  Finding  little  could  be  done  there,  he  set  out  for  Boston, 
and  having  lost  much  of  his  property  by  the  way,  he  asked  assistance  to 
begin  the  manufactory.  The  Assembly,  on  the  2d  March,  in  considera- 
tion of  his  having  such  models  and  descriptions,  and  a  knowledge  of 
adapting  the  thread  for  and  of  weaving  dimities,  plain,  striped,  and 
checked  muslins,  calicoes,  jeans,  jeannettes,  and  other  cotton  manufac- 
tures, ordered  £20  to  be  deposited  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Orr  to  encourage 
him  in  a  trial.  This  model  of  an  early  and  imperfect  form  of  the  Ark- 
wright  machine,  appears  to  have  been  exhibited  with  the  others,  and  was 
known  as  the  ''  State's  Model."  It  was  visited  by  several  manufacturers, 
among  others  by  Moses  Brown,  of  Providence.  Daniel  Anthony,  of  that 
place,  who  had  made  an  engagement  with  Andrew  Dexter  and  Lewis  Peck 
to  make  jeans  and  other  "homespun  cloth''  of  linen  warp  and  cotton 
^ling,  to  be  spun  by  hand,  soon  after  its  completion  visited  it  with  John 
Reynolds,  a  woolen  manufacturer  of  East  Greenwich,  and  made  a  draught 
of  the  machine.  This  appears  to  have  been  laid  aside  for  a  time,  but  a 
machine  was  afterward  built  from  it,  and  put  in  operation  at  Providence. 
Mr.  Orr  did  not  escape  the  reproach  of  wishing  to  supersede  honest 
manual  labor  by  the  introduction  of  such  machines. 

Ill  the  meantime  a  company  had  been  formed  at  Beverly,  Mass.,  in 
1787,  of  which  John  Cabot  and  Joshua  Fisher  were  the  principal  mana- 
Fir»t  xiw  E^^^i  ^^  manufacture  cotton.  One  or  more  Spinning  Jennies, 
f"^"',.^^';;^^^' either  imported  or  made  from  the  State's  models,  were  ob- 
at  ik*eriy.  Gained,  and  a  carding-machine  was  imported  at  a  cost  of  eleven 
hundred  pounds.  The  legislature  made  a  grant  of  £500  to  assist  the 
design.  The  factory  was  visited  by  General  Washington,  in  his  tour 
through  the  Eastern  States  in  1789.  It  was  mentioned  by  Brissot  De 
Warville,  in  October  of  the  previous  year,  as  "a  flourishing  manufacture 
of  cotton."  It  created  considerable  interest  throughout  the  country,  as 
the  first  attempt  in  New  England  to  manufacture  cotton  by  machinery, 
for  it  does  not  appear  that  Mr.  Orr  either  designed  or  attempted  to  em- 
ploy his  machines  for  the  creation  of  a  manufacturing  business,  although 
permitted  to  use  them.  It  was  reported  in  distant  places  that  the  Bev- 
erly factory  was  carried  on  with  the  Arkwright  machines,  but  such  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  the  case  in  the  first  instance.  In  a  memorial  to 
the  General  Court,  in  June,  1790,  the  managers  state  that  they  had  en- 
countered more  expense  and  difficulty  than  they  had  anticipated,  espe- 
cially in  the  purchase  and  constrnction  of  machines.  They  had  then 
expended  nearly  four  thousand  pounds.     Many  losses  and  great  obstacles 
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had  been  encoantered,  to  which  other  attempts  woald  not  be  liable,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  carding  machine,  which  conld  then  be  obtained  for  £200. 
The  J  had  commenced  the  business  from  a  regard  to  the  pnblic  advantage, 
and  had  sustained  heavy  losses  without  any  present  hope  of  emolument. 
But  their  efforts,  under  all  the  disadvantages,  had  proved  that  the  manu- 
facture was  practicable,  and  would,  when  established,  prove  sufficiently 
lucrative  to  support  and  extend  itself,  and  afford  a  supply  not  only  for 
domestic  consumption  but  a  staple  for  exportation.  Much  loss  of  mate- 
rial was  occasioned  in  the  instruction  of  workmen,  whose  wages  had  to 
be  raised  to  prevent  their  desertion  when  half  instructed,  "  in  consequence 
of  the  competition  of  rival  manufactories."  The  greater  perfection  and 
beauty  in  foreign  goods  were  attributed  to  the  superior  skill,  which  work- 
men in  long  established  manufactories  exhibited,  **  but  principally  (they 
say)  from  the  use  of  machines  which  your  petitioners  have  as  yet  found 
too  expensive  for  them  to  procure."  This,  we  suppose,  refers  to  the 
Arkwright  machines. '    The  managers  ask  that  the  General  Court  will 

(1)  The  expense  of  machines,  labor,  etc.,  has  seven  pence  per  jard  for  wearing  com- 
for  manufacturing  cotton,  about  this  time,  mon  jeans,  besides  having  his  chain  wound 
was  thus  estimated  in  Philadelphia:  "One  for  him,  and  the  winding  his  quills.  He 
machine  for  carding  cotton  will  cost  about  will  weave  about  7  jards  per  daj.  Women 
£50  ;  one  man  will  work  the  machine,  and  attend  on  the  weavers  to  wind  their  chains 
card  about  20  lbs.  of  cotton  per  day.  One  and  quills  for  about  seven  shillings  and  six- 
spinning  machine,  commonly  called  a  jenny,  pence  per  week,  and  find  themselves.  One 
with  40  spindles  (which  is  a  proper  number),  woman  can  attend  three  looms.  The  dyers 
will  cost  about  £13.  One  man  or  woman  ask  four  pence  per  yard  for  dyeing  jeans, 
will  work  the  machine,  and  will  spin  from  but  they  may  be  well  afforded  at  half  that 
4  to  6  lbs.  of  good  yarn  per  day,  of  a  suitable  price.  The  following  is  the  estimate  of  the 
degree  of  fineness  for  good  jeans,  fustians,  expense  on  50  yards  of  jeans: 

etc.  .  .  .  A  woman  will  ro»c  (on  a  common     -.o  j       /i  -n        •      xi. 

,     ,x    ^      .   ,  ,,  ,1        ,  .  ,      ,        1°  ^oz.  flax  yarn  will  make  the 

wheel)  about  4  lbs.  per  day,  for  which  she 


receives  five  pence  per  pound.     One  pound 


chain  for  50  yds.  of  jeans,  at 

-     ,,  .„-.,,    .  ,     -  ,         18</.  per  dozen £1    7».  OcJ. 

of  cotton  yarn  will  fill  SIX  yards  of  very  good  oi  it,      r     ..  -n  ^^iw. 

,,     ^„         "^       ,         ,  ,  oj  lbs. of  cotton  yarn  will  fill  the 

jeans — it  usually  fills  more,  but  then  the  ^  ,  ,  «    ,     « 

,  ,.       ,,    ,.  ^'       m       „        ^        same,  at  5».  per  pound 2    1     8 

goods  are  proportionally  lighter.  Two  lbs.  of  ,v       •       ;ia     i        *  qj  j       ,  ,o     ^ 

,  fl       -        ,,  r     f      .,,        ,      ,  ,,  Weaving  50  yds.,  at  8d.  a  yard...  113     4 

good  flax  from  the  swingle  will  make  1  lb.  Ti^.       ,„    j        *  oj  j         io     /. 

^  ,     ,  ,    ,  «  ,  .    -      ,    .  Dyeing  50  yds.,  at  3rf.  per  yard...      12     6 

of  heckled  flax — this  flax  being  spun  to  two  

dozen  and  six  cuts  to  the  pound,  which  is  a  £5  14    6 

proper-sized  yarn  for  common  jeans.      18  The  above  estimate  is  calculated 

dozen  will  make  chain  for  50  yards;  8  lbs.         for  50  yds.  of  very  good  jeans, 

of  cotton  yarn  will  fill  these  50  yards.     The         such   as   will   sell   for   3».  per 

cotton  yarn  spun  on  the  machines  in  Pbila-        yard,  which  is 7  10     0 

delphia  costs,  on  an  average,  about  13}  pence 

per  pound,  besides  the  carding  and  roping. 

The  man  who  turns  the  machine  is  employed         "N.B.  The  price  is  supposed  to  be  a  re- 

by  the  day.     His  wages,  when  the  days  are  tail  one.      The  calculation  of  expenses  is 

long,   are   about  three   shillings   and  nine  rather    high    than     otherwise.'' — American 

pence  per  day.  The  weaver  in  Philadelphia  Jltueunif  vol,  v.  p.  225. 
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in  Ilea  of  a  grant  of  land  previoasly  made,  afford  some  real  and  ready 
assistance,  without  which  they  most  abandon  the  enterprise. ' 

They  afterward  discontinued  the  business  as  a  corporate  body,  and  it 
was  carried  on  by  individuals,  who  erected  a  mill  at  the  head  of  Bass 
River  for  spinning  cotton  by  water  power.  This  also  proved  unprofit- 
able, and  the  machinery  was  removed  along  with  a  portion  of  the  build- 
ing. The  brick  factory  was  burned  in  1808.  A  steam  factory  company, 
with  large  capital,  was  incorporated  at  that  place  in  1841. 

Although  this  establishment  appears  to  have  been  the  first  for  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  by  machinery  that  went  into  operation  in  New 
^i^t«r  England,  if  that  at  Worcester,  before  mentioned,  may  not  claim 
temlnid^a?*'  *^®  precedence,  there  were,  at  the  date  of  the  petition,  as  therein 
ProTidenoe.  intimated,  several  rival  establishments.  The  earliest  of  these 
was  that  attempted  at  Providence.  After  obtaining  a  draught  of  Mr. 
Orr's  machine,  Mr.  Anthony  had  a  Spinning  Jenny  of  twenty-eight 
spindles  built  also  in  1187,  on  the  model  of  the  Beverly  machine.  The 
wood-work  was  made  by  his  son  Robert,  and  the  brass-work  by  Daniel 
Jackson,  a  coppersmith  of  Providence.  It  was  set  up  first  in  a  private 
house,  and  afterward  in  the  chamber  of  the  market-house,  where  it  was 
operated.  A  carding  machine  was  also  constructed  for  him  by  Joshua 
Lindly,  of  Providence,  from  patterns  of  that  at  Beverly.  The  rolls,  18 
inches  long,  were  taken  from  it  and  roped  on  a  hand-wheel,  as  in  wool- 
carding.  A  spinning  frame  was  next  built  fh)m  the  draught  of  the 
State's  model  at  Bridgewater.  It  had  eight  heads  of  four  spindles  each, 
or  32  spindles  in  all,  and  was  operated  by  a  crank  turned  by  hand.  The 
first  head  was  made  by  John  Baily,  a  clockmaker  of  Providence,  and  the 
rest  of  the  machine  by  Lindly  &  Jackson.  In  1788,  Joseph  Alexander 
and  James  McKerries,  weavers  from  Scotland,  who  understood  the  use 
of  the  fly-shuttle,  came  to  Providence  to  weave  corduroy.  McKerries 
went  to  East  Greenwich,  but,  under  the  direction  of  Alexander,  a  loom 
was  built  and  put  in  operation  in  the  market-house,  with  the  first  fly- 
shuttle  ever  used  in  Providence,  and  probably  in  America.'  As  there 
was  no  person  who  knew  how  to  cut  the  corduroy  to  raise  the  pile  which 
formed  the  ribs,  and  gave  the  finish,  that  kind  of  Cloth  was  abandoned  after 
the  first  piece,  and  Alexander  removed  to  Philadelphia.  Thus  unsuc- 
cessful, the  owners  sold  the  spinning  frame,  which  was  too  heavy  for 
hand-power,  to  Moses  Brown,  of  Providence.     It  was  removedsto  Paw- 

(1)  White's  Memoir  of  Slater,  p.  54.  read  about  ihit  timo,  before  the  Literary 

(2;  The  fpriDfc  or  fly  thuttle  wati  inreoted  and  Philosophical   Society  of  Manchester^ 

about  the  year  1738  by  John  Kay,  of  Bary.  that  not  a  single  wearer  in  the  Norwich 

HoweTer  late  ita  introduction  here  may  leem  trade  then  understood  the  use  of  the  fly 

to  have  been,  we  find  it  stated  io  ao  essay  shuttle. 
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tacket,  and  attached  to  a  water- wheel,  for  which  it  was  also  found  to  be 
ill-adapted  from  its  imperfections.  Mr.  Brown  also  purchased  the  card- 
ing machine  and  Jenny,  an  additional  spinning  frame,  made  from  the 
State  model  and  nnsaccessfuUy  tried  at  East  Greenwich,  and  a  stocking- 
loom  from  John  Fallem,  an  Irish  stocking-weaver,  who  had  attempted 
the  business  also  at  East  Greenwich.  The  spinning  frames,  which  were 
employed  for  a  short  time  on  warp,  which  they  made  imperfectly  both  as 
to  quality  and  quantity,  were  laid  aside  until  some  one  could  be  found 
who  understood  their  use.  These  two  Arkwright  machines,  one  of  32, 
the  other  of  24  spindles,  not  in  use,  a  carding  machine,  an  84  and  a  60 
spinning  jenuy,  and  a  doubling  and  twisting  jenny,  constituted  the  prin- 
cipal machinery  of  Almy  &  Brown,  at  Pawtucket,  when  Samuel  Slater 
arrived.  The  account  of  Andrew  Dexter,  of  Providence,  with  the  firm, 
shows  a  charge,  in  May,  1789,  for  a  complete  spinning  jenny,  £24  4s.  10^^., 
and  in  1790  for  a  jenny,  carding  and  spinning  frame,  completed  at  the 
joint  and  equal  expense  of  Lewis  Peck  and  Andrew  Dexter,  £139  15s. 
A  machine  for  calendering  cotton  goods  was  also  charged  in  March, 
1790.  It  was  put  up  in  Moses  Brown's  barn,  and  worked  by  a  horse. 
One  of  the  jennies  purchased  by  Mr.  Brown  belonged  to  David  Baffum, 
for  whom  it  had  been  operated  about  two  years  at  Newport  by  Joseph 
Anthony,  another  son  of  Daniel  Anthony. 

Just  as  this  attempt  to  introduce  water  spinning  machines  had  proved 
unsuccessful,  a  letter  opportunely  reached  Moses  Brown  from  Samuel 
Arrival  of  Slater,  at  New  York.  This  ingenious  and  enterprising  manu- 
Stim'i  Slater,  facturcr,  to  whom  this  country  owes  so  much,  was  born  near 
Belper,  in  Derbyshire,  England,  June  9,  1768.  At  the  age  of  fourteen 
he  went  to  live  as  a  clerk  with  Jedediah  Strutt,  the  inventor  of  the  Derby 
ribbed  stocking  machine,  and  the  partner  of  Sir  Richard  Arkwright  in 
the  cotton  spinning  business  at  Mllford,  near  Belper.  Having  continued 
with  them  as  clerk  and  several  years  general  overseer  both  of  the  machinery 
and  manufacturing  departments,  till  August,  1789,  he  was  induced  to  turn 
his  thoughts  to  America,  in  consequence  of  the  great  interest  taken  by  the 
several  governments  in  the  establishment  of  manufactures.  A  notice  in  the 
the  newspapers  of  a  grant  of  £100  by  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
Oct.,  1788,  to  John  Hague,  for  introducing  a  machine  for  carding  cotton, 
and  of  the  establishment  of  a  society,  with  legislative  encouragement,  for 
the  manufacture  of  cotton,  determined  him  to  try  his  fortunes  in  this 
country.  He  sailed  from  London,  Sept.  13,  1789,  and  reached  New 
York  about  the  18th  November.  In  consequence  of  the  restrictions 
upon  the  emigration  of  artisans  and  the  exportation  of  models  and  ma- 
chinery, he  did  not,  on  leaving  Derby,  inform  his  family  of  his  destination, 
and  took  with  him  neither  patterns,  drawings,  nor  memoranda  that  could 
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betray  his  occupation  or  lead  to  his  detention.  In  New  York  he  was 
engaged  by  the  New  York  Manofactaring  Company.  Hearing  that 
Moses  Brown,  of  Providence,  was  in  need  of  a  manager,  he  wrote  him 
on  the  2d  December,  stating  that  he  had  been  three  weeks  in  the  New 
York  manufactory,  which  had  bat  one  card,  two  machines,  and  two 
spinning  jennies,  which  he  thought  were  not  worth  using.  His  wish  and 
intention  were  to  erect  a  perpetual  card  and  spinning  establishment ; 
and  he  could  make  machinery  for  spinning,  either  for  stocking  or  twist, 
equal  to  any  in  England. 

Mr.  Brown  accordingly  invited  him  to  come,  stating  that  an  experi- 
ment had  been  made  and  failed  with  the  first  frame  used  in  America,  and 
offering  him  all  the  profits,  as  well  as  the  credit  and  advantages 
All  Water,  of  perfecting  the  first  water-mill  in  America,  provided  he  was 
able  to  accomplish  it.  On  seeing  the  machines  of  Almy  A 
Brown,  he  declined  having  any  thing  to  do  with  them.  A  contract  was 
made  with  Almy  &  Brown  to  construct  the  Arkwright  series  of  machines. 
In  which  Slater  was  to  have  one-half  interest;  and  on  the  18th  January, 
1790,  Mr.  Brown  took  him  to  Pawtucket,  where  he  commenced  the  ma- 
chinery chiefly  with  his  own  hands.  On  the  20th  December,  he  started 
three  cards,  drawing,  and  roving  frames,  and  two  frames  of  72  spindles, 
which  were  worked  by  an  old  fulling-mill  wheel  in  a  clothier's  building, 
where  they  were  used  for  twenty  months,  at  which  time  several  thousand 
pounds  of  yarn  had  accumulated  on  their  hands,  notwithstanding  all  at- 
tempts to  sell  and  weave  it.  Early  in  1793,  Almy,  Brown  &  Slater  built 
a  small  factory  (the  old  mill),  where  the  machinery  was  set  in  motion, 
and  increased  as  occasion  served.  Thus,  after  unexpected  difficulties, 
delays,  and  expense,  arising  out  of  the  want  of  patterns,  suitable  materials, 
and  workmen,  was  completed  and  put  in  operation  the  first  successful 
water-mill  for  cotton  in  the  United  States.' 

The  accounts  of  Almy  &  Brown,  successors  (the  former  a  son-in-law, 
the  latter  a  relative  of  Moses  Brown,  who  supplied  the  capital),  show 
their  first  spinning  to  have  been  commenced  about  the  11th  June,  1789, 
between  which  time  and  the  close  of  the  year  they  made  of  corduroys, 
royal  ribs,  and  denims,  etc.,  cottonets,  jeans,  and  fustians,  189  pieces, 
containing  4,556  yards,  which  sold  from  Is.  Sd.  to  4s.  a  yard.  From  the 
1st  January  to  the  15lh  October,  1791,  when  they  had  the  new  machinery, 
they  made  of  the  same  goods  and  of  fancy  cords,  thicksets,  etc.,  326 
pieces  of  7823  yards. 

During  this  time,  several  other  essays  were  made  in  cotton  spinning. 

(1)  For  fuller  particnUrt  of  the  hittorj,    the  reader  it  referred  to  White't  Memoir  of 
diflealtiet,  and  rabteqaent  taoceit  of  Slater    Slater :  Philadelphia,  1S36. 
aad  the  eotton  bailneM  in  New  EDgland, 
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Jteanles  of  Haxgreaves'  pattern  were  obtoined,  and  wa^  tot  mixed  goods 
tf  UnoQ  and  cotton  waa  apmi  from  rolls  •prepared  by  hand-eatdfr  |pi  ^ 
iillani  of  direUingJioaaefl,  and  waa  woYen  prindpi^y  by  Scotch  and 
£Mi  weavers.  When  goods  wholly  of  cotton  were  attempted,  tte  warp 
was  obtained  from  Almy  4b  Siown,  as  the  jenny  waa  not  adt^ted  tpfthoA 
IMst^  and  flrom  tUs  time  ftU  into  disnse.  No  sheetings,  8Uztings»  idied»^ 
^f  ginghams  were  made  before  1*1  W. 

'  At  East  Greenwich,  where  thCiCOtton  bnriness  had  also  been  attempted, 
Herman  Yandansen,  a  (German,  also  abont  1790  oommeneed  th»<^kH(Do 
printing  business.  He  cnt  his  own  Uocks  (samples  of  which  and  rf  his 
prints  are  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Historical  Sodely  at  Providenee),  and 
printed  India  cottons  and  the  coarse  cottons  woven  In  Aunilles  for  the 
people  generally.  Althoogh  encouraged  I9  John  Brown,  am  fodia  tzn^r, 
it  was  found  cheapo  to  import  than»  to  print  cottons,  and  the  bnsinees 
was  given  up.  Indeed,  the  great  abundance  and  eheapness  ot  ^h^lish 
and  India  cottons  and  yam  proved  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  suoceBS  of  the 
infant  manfi&ctures  of  the  country,  for  which  a  remedy  was  soon  provided 
by  the  General  Government 

The  Byfield  Factory  in  Massachusetts,  which  it  has  been  nsserted  1N» 
the  first  regular  fiMstory  in  the  United  States,  was  not  establbriied  nntil 
1793,  and  for  several  years  after,  was  confined  to  the  manu&cture  of 
woolen  Cloth. 

We  have  now  to  notice,  among  the  efforts  made  almost  simultaneously 

in  different  places  to  manufactare  cotton,  an  Association,  before  alladed 

to,  which  was  quite  as  early  formed,  we  believe,  as  any  of  the 

CottoD        foregoing,  and  one  which,  by  the  collective  and  individual  in- 

^  '^'  fluence  of  its  members,  in  connection  with  the  State  patronage 
accorded  it,  was  more  inflaential  than  any  other  in  giving  an  impulse  to 
the  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  cotton  in  the  United  States.  .  We 
have  before  stated  that  the  first  spinning  jenny  introduced  into  this  coun- 
try, and  probably  the  first  attempt  to  make  cottons,  was  in  Philadelphia, 
by  the  Society  formed  in  1775  for  manufacturing  purposes.  Between 
that  time  and  the  year  1787,  when  the  "  Pennsylvania  Society  for  the 
encouragement  of  Manufactures  and  the  useful  Arts"  was  instituted,  an 
effort  to  obtain  the  Arkwright  machinery  had  been  defeated.  Mr. 
Wetherill  had  in  the  meantime  manufactured  the  ordinary  cotton  stuffs 
afterward  made  at  the  infant  New  England  factories,  and,  as  a  member 
of  both  societies,  seems  to  have  formed  a  sort  of  connecting  link  between 
the  two.  This  society  was  open  to  every  citizen  of  the  United  States 
who  should  fulfill  the  engagements  of  a  member  of  the  same.  It  was 
governed  by  a  president,  four  vice-presidents,  two  secretaries,  a  treasurer, 
twelve  managers,  and  a  committee  for  manufactures,  all,  except  the  com- 
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mittee,  chosen  annually  by  ballot.  Each  member  paid  an  admission  fee 
of  ten  shillings,  and  the  same  sum  annnally  toward  a  general  fand  to 
defray  expenses  and  for  preminms.  Subscriptions  of  £10  or  npward,  to 
constitute  a  manufacturing  fund,  were  received  from  iodividuals  or  com- 
panies, for  the  purpose  of  establishing  factories,  the  subscribers  to  be 
entitled  to  the  profits  of  the  same.  The  subscribers  were  to  be  owners  of 
the  ground,  buildings  and  improvements  belonging  to  the  society,  etc., 
and  the  shares  were  made  transferable.  The  manufacturing  operations 
were  controlled  by  the  manufacturing  committee,  chosen  annually  by  the 
subscribers  to  that  fund. 

By  appointment  of  a  previous  meeting,  Mr.  Tench  Coxe,  an  ardent 
and  influential  encourager  of  all  efforts  for  the  promotion  of  manufactures, 
AddnNs  of  delivered  an  address  before  the  Society  in  the  University  of 
Tench  Coxe.  Pennsylvania,  on  the  9th  August,  1181,  which  was  published 
at  their  request.  It  appears  from  bis  remarks,  that  after  giving  relief  to 
the  industrious  poor,  which  was  one  object  of  the  Society,  the  employ- 
ment of  machinery  as  much  as  possible  in  their  operations  was  contem- 
plated by  its  friends.  This  purpose  was  urged  in  reply  to  the  objection 
which,  among  many  others,  appears  to  have  been  made  against  the 
establishment  of  manufactories,  and  were  severally  combated  by  the 
speaker,  that  they  were  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  work-people.  A 
proper  regard  for  the  interests  of  Agriculture,  as  the  most  important, 
was  recommended  in  any  measures  that  might  be  adopted  for  the  advance- 
ment of  manufactures.  In  this  connection  the  cultivation  of  cotton  in 
the  Southern  States  was  recommended  as  an  article  from  which  the  best 
informed  manufacturers  expected  the  greatest  profits,  and  upon  which 
some  established  factories  depended.  It  thrived  as  well  there,  he  said, 
as  in  any  part  of  the  world,  and  those  States  raised  it  formerly  when  the 
price  was  not  half  what  it  had  been  for  several  years  past.  It  was  then 
worth  double  the  money  in  America  which  it  sold  for  before  the  Revolu- 
tion, European  nations  having  prohibited  its  exportation  from  their 
colonies  to  foreign  countries.  The  great  progress  made  in  agriculture 
and  manufactures,  particularly  in  Pennsylvania,  since  the  year  1762,  and 
still  more  since  the  late  war,  was  adverted  to,  and  a  lengthy  list  of  articles 
then  made  in  the  State  was  given.  These  included  hosiery,  hats  and 
gloves,  wearing  aj)parel,  coarse  linens  and  woolens,  some  cotton  goods, 
wool  and  cotton  cards,  etc.  The  advantages  of  America  in  having  tho 
raw  materials  and  market  at  home,  in  exemption  from  duties,  in  the 
ability  to  sell  for  cash  by  the  piece  instead  of  large  invoices  on  long  credits, 
as  imported  goods  were  then  sold,  in  the  superior  strength  of  Ameri- 
can linens,  in  the  benefits  of  a  better  atmosphere  for  bleaching  linen  and 
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cotton/  were  severally  urged  as  so  many  indacements  to  nndertake  maDa- 
factares.  He  recommended  the  exemption  from  duties  of  raw  materials, 
dje  stuffs,  and  certain  implements ;  premiums  for  useful  inventions  and 
processes ;  the  invitation  of  foreign  artists  to  settle  by  grants  of  land,  and 
that  every  emigrant  ship  should  be  visited  to  ascertain  what  persons  were 
on  board  capable  of  constructing  useful  machines  or  of  conducting  manu- 
factures. The  wasteful  use  of  foreign  manufactures  was  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  the  importation  into  Philadelphia  alone  of  the  finer  kinds 
of  coat,  vest,  and  sleeve  buttons,  buckles,  and  other  trinkets,  was  sup- 
posed to  amount  in  a  single  year  to  ten  thousand  pounds,  and  cost  the 
wearers  sixty  thousand  dollars.  In  urging  the  benefits  to  the  agricul- 
tural interests  of  manufactures  in  their  midst,  he  ventured  the  assertion 
that  the  value  of  American  productions  annually  consumed  by  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  State,  exclusive  of  the  makers  of  flour,  lumber,  and  bar 
iron,  was  double  the  aggregate  amount  of  all  its  exports  in  the  most 
plentiful  year. 

The  Board  of  Managers,  in  November,  offered  a  gold  medal  of  the 
value  of  $20  for  the  most  useful  engine  or  machine,  to  be  moved  by  water. 
Premiums  of  ^^^f  ^^  Otherwise,  by  which  the  ordinary  labor  of  hands  in  manu- 
the  Society,  facturing  cotton,  wool,  flax,  or  hemp,  should  be  better  saved 
than  by  any  then  in  use  in  the  State ;  and  also  for  raising  and  cleaning 
the  greatest  quantity  of  hemp,  flax,  or  cotton ;  for  the  best  specimens  or 
patterns  of  printed  linens  or  cotton  goods  stained  within  this  State ;  for 
letter  press,  in  bound  volumes,  from  Pennsylvania  types  and  paper  ;*  for 
earthenware,  flint  glass  ware,  and  bottles ;  for  the  greatest  quantity  of 
wool,  and  of  bleached  wax  fit  for  candles.  Thirty-dollar  premiums  or 
medals  were  offered  for  the  greatest  quantity  of  hemp  or  swingled  flax, 

(1)  A  company  of  English  merchants,  which  James  Watt,  in  the  following  year, 
with  a  large  capital,  was  about  being  form-  carried  oyer  from  Paris  to  Glasgow.  It 
ed,  it  is  said,  before  the  Revolution,  to  im-  appears  not  to  have  been  employed  at  Man- 
port  the  broton  linens  of  Europe  to  be  Chester  until  the  year  after  the  date  in  the 
bleached  in  this  country,  where  the  superior  text.  Dr.  Henry,  of  that  city,  suggested 
sunshine  and  plenty  of  land  was  an  induce-  the  use  of  chloride  of  lime  in  the  form  of 
ment.  Linens  had  long  been  sent  to  Holland  bleaching  powders,  to  get  rid  of  the  noxious 
to  be  bleached,  and  the  time  (six  to  eight  vapor.  The  time  of  bleaching  was  reduced 
months)  required  for  the  process  and  the  by  these  means  from  months  almost  to  as 
extent  of  ground  occupied,  in  the  middle  many  hours;  but  tho  acid  was  supposed, 
of  the  last  century,  greatly  abstracted  from  not  without  reason,  probably,  in  the  infancy 
the  profits  of  the  manufacture.  The  discovery  of  the  art,  to  injure  the  fabric.  Thomas 
by  Scheele,  in  1774,  of  the  properties  of  Cooper,  afterward  a  prominent  man  in  this 
chlorine,  was  scarcely  less  valuable  to  the  country,  was  one  of  the  earliest  calico  bleach- 
cotton  and  linen  manufactures  than  the  me-  ers  by  this  method  in  Manchester, 
chanical  inventions  of  the  same  age.  Ber-  (2)  The  premium  in  this  branch  was 
thoUet,  in  1785,  introduced  the  use  of  oxy-  given  to  the  publishers  of  a  German  book, 
muriatic  or  hydrochloric  acid  in  bleaching,  in  Lancaster. 
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and  the  greatest  number  of  Bmiths'.  anvils ;  and  fifty  dollars  for  the  great- 
est quantity  of  potash  and  pearlashes,  and  for  the  greatest  quantity  and 
variety  of  painters'  colors  made  from  fossils  and  earths  of  the  United 
States.  Of  the  propriety  and  value  of  premiums  and  honorary  rewards, 
when  judiciously  conferred,  in  stimulating  invention  and  competition  in  the 
arts,  there  can  be  little  doubt.  The  ofifer  of  this  Society  and  the  subse- 
quent award  of  a  large  sum  by  the  legislature  for  a  machine  for  making 
rolls  for  spinning,  which  was  probably  a  fruit  of  that  offer,  are  said  to 
have  finally  determined  Samuel  Slater  to  come  to  America.  The  pre- 
mium for  calico  and  linen  printing  probably  led  to  the  first  establishment 
of  the  former  business  in  the  United  States  by  John  Hewson,  a  Revolu- 
tionary soldier^  wJ^o.alBO,  in  March,  1789,  received  a  loan  of  £200  from 
the  State,  by  an  Aot  of  the  legislature,  to  enable  him  *'  to  enlarge  and 
carry  on  the  business  of  calico  printing  and  bleaching  within  this 
State."'  How  far  the  discrimination  of  the  Society  in  offering  its  high- 
est premiums  for  chemical  products  may  have  contributed  to  the  com- 
mencement, about  this  time,  of  the  first  white-lead  manufacture  in  the 
United  States,  by  Mr.  Wetberill,  and  to  the  subsequent  eminence  of 
Philadelphia  in  the  chemical  branches,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

The  Manufacturing  Committee,  of  which  S.  Wetherill,  Jr.,  was 
chairman,  in  the  autumn  of  1188,  soon  after  the  close  of  the  first  year 
Report  of  th*^^'^  its  Organization,  made  a  report  to  the  Board  of  Managers 
Cofflmituw.  Qf  ^ijgjp  operations  to  the  23d  of  August.  It  furnishes  some 
interesting  statements.  The  contributions  received  amounted  in  hard 
specie  to  £1327  108.  6(f.,  and  the  expenditures  for  machines,  utensils, 
and  fitting  up  the  manufactory,  to  £453  10s.  2^.,  leaving  a  circulating 
capital  of  £874.  To  employ  the  poor,  they  had  purchased  flax  and  em- 
ployed between  two  and  three  hundred  women  in  spinning  linen  yam 
during  the  winter  and  spring,  and  engaged  workmen  to  make  a  carding 
machine  and  four  jennies  of  40,  44,  60,  and  80  spindles,  respectively,  for 
spinning  cotton.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  finding  artists  and  making 
machines  without  models  or  with  imperfect  ones,  and  obstructions  caused 
by  foreign  agents,  etc.,  they  did  not  get  the  first  loom  at  work  until 
12th  April,  1788.     The  number  had  since  been  increased  to  twenty-six, 

(I)  John  Hewion,  it  is  said,  was  InTited  who  inberited  his  father's  probitj  aod  ba- 

to  this  coantry  from  England  bj  Benjamin  nerolence,  and   onlj  recently  died   at   the 

Franklin,  and   having  espouned   the  eaase  age  of  93.     General  Washington  was  aceni 

of  the  Rerolution,  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  tomed   to    point,   with    patriutio   pride,   to 

the   British    at  the   battle  of    Monmoath.  domestic  fabrics  upon  the  person  of  Mrs. 

Ilaring  made  his  escape,  fifty  guineas   re-  Washington  from  the  establishment  of  the 

ward  were  offered  fur  his  recapture,  dead  elder  Hewson.  He  was  elected  in  Oct,  1788, 

or  alive.     His  print  works  were  near  Rich-  to  print  for  the  Society.     Robert  Taylor  wm 

raond,  where   Dyottville  now  is,  and  were  his  competitor, 
couiioued   by  his  son,  of  the  same  namcf 


njfii  wiiieh  had  been  ouuiBfliotiired,  op  to  S3d  atAx^s^  tiie  foSonfa^ 
fooda :  Jeans,  8969^  jda^  cdrdnroys,  19ti/fedMBl  rib,  6f ,  beaver  tetin* 
6Ti  plain  cottooa^  15671,  Uneni  926,  tow  linen,  ia3t|--4otd|  T,lll  jdn 
In  addition  to  theae,  they  had  in  the  looms  300  yards  of  jeans,  eordiiEoy% 
eotfcons  and  linen.  They  had  sold  np  to  that  tfme  of^JMns^  ec^n  and 
linen  yam,  fine  and  tow  linmi  to  the  talae  ot  £468  68.  IldL  The  net 
profit  npon  their  opeiations  was  about  £*!%  or  nt  the  rate  of  80  per  eent^ 
per  annnm.  Between  the  28d  of  Angnst  and  the  Irt  of  November,  fliey 
mannfiustnred  of  jeans,  oordnroys,  flowered  oi^ton,  eottmui^  flax  Uaens^ 
tow  linens,  and  birdeye,  4016  yardfl^  <rf  whieh  OT«r  one-half^  (ht  S096  yds., 
were  cottons,  and  they  had  840  yards  in  the  looni&  1%e  entire  prodoct 
firom  the  beginning  amounted  to  U,86t  yards.  From  the  want  of  proper 
bleach  yards  and  persons  who  ondenrimd  the  bleaching  bosineas^  only 
190  j9xdB  of  oottcm  had  been  printed. 

The  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  consisting  of  Mesi^ 
Geoi^e  Olymer  and  Tench  Ooxe,- considered  this  exhibit  of  tiitir  opera* 
tions  as  highly  enconraging,  espedatty  as  the  jdce  of  flax  had  fidten  from 
ninepence  and  tenp«ice  the  poond  to  serenpence,  and  would  probabfy  be 
lower  on  acconnt  ot  increased  attention  to  its  cultiYalion ;  and  cotton  had 
also  decliiied  in  price  Arom  2s.  7  jdL  a  pound  to  2s.  or  2s.  td.  The  price 
of  cotton  would  be  kept  down  should  its  onltiTation  succeed. in  the 
Southern  States.  If  a  good  profit  had  been  realized  by  the  manufacture 
on  a  limited  scale  of  materials  purchased  at  the  former  high  rates,  one- 
half  of  which — the  linen  yam — could  not  be  spun  by  machinery,  it  was 
certain  that  more  extensive  machines,  moved  by  horses  or  water,  must 
greatly  increase  the  profit.  Carding  machines  for  which  they  paid  £100, 
could  now  be  purchased  for  £60 ;  and  a  jenny,  for  which  they  paid  £28, 
for  £15,  and  smaller  implements  were  reduced  in  price  in  proportion. 
Two  separate  and  independent  estimates  by  different  persons  made  the 
cost  of  a  given  quality  of  olive-colored  jean,  with  linen  chain,  28.  bd.  and 
2s.  4tid,  respectively,  for  jean  equal  to  the  British,  which  sold  for  3s.  M. ; 
fiax  being  rated  at  *ld,,  cotton  at  2s.  Sd.  per  pound,  weaving  at  *ld,,  and 
dyeing  and  calendering  at  4d  a  yard.  The  American  goods  were  above 
half  an  inch  wider  and  much  heavier  than  the  imported.  The  Committee 
state,  in  conclusion,  that  being  impressed  with  the  clearest  conviction  of 
the  importance  of  the  cotton  branch,  they  ''  beg  leave  to  recommend  in 
the  strongest  terms  the  prosecution  of  the  'manufacture  by  fresh  subscrip- 
tions, until  a  knowledge  and  due  sense  of  its  value  shall  induce  some 
proper  persons,  either  citizens  or  foreigners,  to  undertake  the  busi- 
ness." 

On  the  29th  March,  previous  to  the  opening  of  this  manufactory,  the 
legislature  of  Pennsylvania  passed  aja.  "  Act  to  encourage  and  protect  the 
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MaDufactares  of  the  State."  This  Act^  which  was  limited  to  two  years, 
prohibited,  under  certain  penalties,  the  exportation  of  manufacturing 
machines,  the  scarcity  of  which  was  the  great  obstacle  to  such 
6Beoar»g»-  Undertakings.  This  Act  is  stated  by  the  editor  of  the  American 
Museum,  M.  Carey,  to  have  owed  its  existence  to  the  fact  that 
in  the  year  IT 87,  two  carding  and  spinning  machines  in  the  possession 
of  a  citizen  of  Philadelphia,  and  calculated  to  save  the  labor  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  persons,  were  purchased  by  the  agency  of  a  British  artisan, 
packed  up  in  cases  as  common  merchandise,  and  shipped  to  Liverpool. 
AA  quantity  of  cotton  seed  is  also  stated  to  have  been  soon  after  purchased 
in  Virginia  and  burned,  in  order  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  extension  of 
the  cotton  manufactures  in  America,  and  their  injurious  effects  upon  the 
iitaportation  of  Manchester  goods.  In  October,  1T88,  a  reward  of  £100 
was  given  John  Hague,  of  Alexandria,ya.,  for  a  carding  machine  completed 
for*the  Society  in  March  of  the  ensuing  year,  when  the  legislature  passed 
"  An  Act  to  assist  the  Cotton  Manufactures  of  this  State.y  This  Act  was 
designed  to  assist  '^  The  Manufacturing  Committee  of  the  Pennsylvania  So- 
ciety for  the  encouragement  of  Manufactures  and  the  useful  Arts,  and  under 
whom  a  manufactory  of  cotton  articles  has  accordingly  been  established  with 
great  prospect  of  success  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  but  the  sums  sub- 
scribed to  which  [were]  inadequate  to  the  prosecution  of  the  plan  upon 
that  extensive  and  liberal  scale  which  it  is  the  interest  of  this  State  to 
promote."  It  authorized  the  Treasurer  of  the  State  to  subscribe  in  the 
name  and  for  the  use  of  the  State  for  one  hundred  shares,  of  £10  each, 
in  the  manufacturing  fund  of  the  said  Society ;  which  was  done  accord- 
ingly, and  an  order  drawn  upon  the  Treasurer,  Dr.  Rittenhouse,  in  favor 
of  Christopher  Marshall,  Jr.,  Treasurer  of  the  Society,  for  the  sum  of 
one  thousand  pounds,  April  9,  1789.'  The  manufactory  was  burned 
down  on  the  night  of  the  24th  March,  1790,'  and  evidence  having  been 
obtained  that  it  was  fired  by  design,  a  reward  was  offered  by  the  State 
for  the  detection  of  the  culprit. 

The  earnest  recommendation  of  Mr.  Coxe  and  the  efforts  of  the  So- 
ciety to  introduce  the  manufacture  of  cotton  are  believed  to  hare  had  much 
lofloenwof  influence  with  the  members  of  the  Convention  assembled  in 
ih«8.iciety.  piiiiadelphia,  at  the  time  of  its  organization,  to  frame  a  Con- 
stitution under  which  a  more  efficient  government  could  be  adopted  to 

(1)  Lawi  of  PennsjlvaniA.     Colonial  R«>    itreot,  now  No.  323,  wu  entirclj  dentrojod 
cords,  xvi.  61.  bj  fire,  together  with  a  quantity  of  guud  ma> 

(2)  "  March  24.  1790.— About  11  o'clock     ehinery^'—SkaUM*  Chron.  TabU$. 

at   ni;;ht,    the    Calico   Manufactorj   at   the  The  «!te  of  tbli  factory  thu9  appears   to 

R.  W.  comer  of  Market  and   Ninth  utreeta,  hare  been  the  tame  a«  that  of  the  Manafftc- 

Phila<lrlphia,     adjuining     Peter     Markoe'i  taring  Societj  of  1776,  and  wa«  rented  of 

houte,  then  called  the  apper  end  of  Market  William  Bingham  at  £40  i>er  annum. 
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remedy  the  nameroas  evils  arising  under  the  old  Confederation.  The 
Southern  delegates,  on  returning  home,  generally  recommended  the  cnlti- 
yation  of  cotton,  and  with  such  success  as  to  secure  increased  attentioa 
to  that  crop.  The  same  influence  and  the  necessity  of  a  revenue  induced 
the  first  Congress,  of  which  Mr.  Clymer  was  a  member,  to  protect  the 
growth  of  the  raw  material  and  its  manufacture  by  a  duty  of  3cZ.  a  pound 
on  foreign  cotton,  and  of  Ave  per  cent.,  which  was  soon  after  increased 
to  twelve  and  a  half,  on  foreign  manufactured  cottons.  ^  There  is  little 
doubt  that  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  derived  important  hints,  in 
the  formation  of  his  fiscal  scheme,  and  much  material  for  his  able  report 
on  Manufactures,  from  the  statesmanlike  views  and  accurate  knowledge 
of  his  assistant,  Mr.  Coxe.  In  his  recommendation  of  the  cotton  culture 
for  the  creation  of  a  redundant  staple,  and  of  manufactures  as  one  of  the 
firmest  supports  of  a  prosperous  agriculture  and  commerce,  the  latter  was 
unremitting  and  enthusiastic.  His  writings  on  the  subject  constitute  a 
principal  source  of  information  respecting  the  state  of  industry  during  a 
number  of  years  succeeding  the  peace.  His  review  of  the  work  of  Lord 
Sheffield  is  an  able  refutation  of  the  errors  of  that  writer,  who  opposed 
the  liberal  commercial  treaty  with  the  late  Colonies,  introduced  in  Par- 
liament by  Mr.  Pitt  in  IT 83,  on  the  ground  that  they  had  forfeited  the 
privileges  of  British  subjects;  that  no  treaty  with  them  could  be  binding 
on  all  the  States,  and  that  they  must  necessarily  remain  dependent  chiefly 
upon  Great  Britain  for  most  kinds  of  manufactures,  in  which  they  could 
never  rival  the  former,  and  that  they  had  few  surplus  productions  which 
the  remaining  Colonies  of  the  Crown  could  not  furnish  with  equal 
facility. 

We  learn  from  the  writings  of  Mr.  Coxe,  that  Pennsylvania,  within  a 
a  year  or  two  after  if  not  before  the  destruction  of  the  small  manufactory 
Plan  of  a  abovc  referred  to,  was  in  possession  of  a  full  set  of  the  Ark- 
tTrhlg^owa  Wright  machinery  for  spinning  cotton,  as  well  as  the  complete 
suggested,  ^orks  of  the  water-mill  for  spinning  hemp  and  worsted  yarn.' 
He  strongly  advocated  the  introduction  of  manufactures  on  a  large  scale 
commensurate  with  the  increased  abilities  and  wants  of  the  country.  He 
drew  up  and  published  the  details  of  a  plan  for  a  manufacturing  town  in 


(1)  William    Pollard,    of     Philadelphia,  dclphia,  and  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  Provi- 

patented,  Decemher  20,    1791,   a  machine  dence,  R.  I.     At  Philadelphia,  John  Butler, 

for  epinning  cotton,  which  is  stated  by  Mr.  **  Cotton  machine  Maker  and  Plane  Maker," 

White  to   have  been  the   first  water-frame  carried  on  at  111   N.  Third  st,  and  a  Mr. 

erected  there.     The  want  of  success  on  the  Qarlick,  from  Great  Britain,  also  made  them, 

part  of  the    inventor,  retarded  the  cotton  Felix  Crawford  made  flying  shuttles  at  that 

manufacture  in  Philadelphia.     Cotton  ma-  time  at  364  S.  Second  st 
ohinery  of  all  kinds  was  then  made  at  Phila- 
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the  iDterior  of  the  State,  which  should  be  to  Philadelphia  what  Man- 
chester, Leeds,  Birmingham,  and  Sheffield  were  to  their  respective 
seaports.  A  capital  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  raised  either  by 
the  sabscriptions  of  an  associated  company,  by  lottery  tickets,  or  by  an 
appropriation  of  State  funds  to  that  amount,  was  to  be  invested  in  the 
purchase  of  two  thousand  acres  of  land,  whereon  the  factories  for  all 
branches  of  manufacture,  dwellings,  and  other  appurtenances  of  a  com- 
plete manufacturing  village  were  to  be  erected,  to  become  the  great 
support  of  the  rural  population  around.  Navigable  communication  with 
the  city  and  the  interior,  an  ample  water-power  and  access  to  wood  and 
coal,  etc.,  were  the  conditions  which  should  determine  its  selection.  The 
suggestion  was  afterward  acted  upon  by  a ''  Society  for  the  establishment 
of  useful  Manufactures,"  which,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  and  with  a  large  capital  in  shares  of  $400  each,  was 
chartered  in  November,  1791,  by  the  legislature  of  New  Jersey,  with 
extensive  privileges  to  carry  on  all  kinds  of  Manufactures  at  the  Falls 
of  the  Passaic.  Although  not  immediately  successful,  the  enterprise  was 
the  foundation  of  the  present  active  town  of  Patterson,  which  not  many 
years  after  became  the  seat  of  numerous  cotton  factories,  that  having  been 
the  first  in  the  State. 

We  are  furnished  from  the  same  source  some  interesting  particulars 
of  the  state  of  other  branches  of  manufactures  at  this  time  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  neighboring  States,  and  particularly  of  the  family  manu- 
factures. 

Id  nearly  all  the  States  there  had  been  a  great  increase  in  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  the  household  productions,  and  in  many  of  them  small 
ioer«««eand  manufacturing  establishments  for  woolen,  linen,  and  cotton,  as 
"mlVoij  ^^^^  ^^  other  descriptions  of  goods,  were  springing  up.  The 
iimjiaf«ciare«.  gveragc  cxpofts  of  British  manufactures  to  the  United  States 
for  several  years  preceding  1789,  notwithstanding  a  great  increase  of 
population  in  the  States,  were  nearly  half  a  million  dollars  less  than  the 
average  of  several  years  preceding  the  war.  But  the  trade  which  had 
opened  with  India  and  China  supplied  large  quantities  of  muslins,  cali- 
coes, and  other  cottons,  nankeens,  and  silks  from  those  countries.  The 
profits  of  this  commerce,  in  which  it  was  not  unusual  for  the  merchant  to 
sell  such  goods  by  invoices  marked  one  hundred  per  cent  above  the  price 
at  Calcutta,  caused  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  trade.  British  manu- 
factures, at  the  same  time,  in  order  to  drive  India  goods  from  the  market, 
supplied  their  cottons  in  unlimited  quantities  and  upon  the  easiest  credit. 
These  causes  combined,  raised  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  suc- 
ce8<iful  establishment  of  the  cotton  manufacture  in  these  States.  As  the 
American  trade  was  now  an  open  one,  the  importations  of  duck  and 
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itiier  linens  from  Bonb  and  HoBancI  alsoi  grendSf  inoMted.  Ho  kii 
tiuui  tweiitj4wo  ships  arriTed  in  Amerfeaa  ports  fa ^yoar  ItM ftM 
8t  Petersburg,  laden  wifli  eovdage^  ti(ddiig%  dMUaga^  dk^peTi  broad, 
aarrow,  and  printed  liaensi  emh  sheeting,  Torers' diek^  bemp^  li^  and 
Iron.  Kotwitltftanding  tliese  Uurge  importalionSy^Hieie  had  beefr  m  yrptf 
great  and  general  inerease  In  the  nnmber  of  tnamifiieCnreBaad  falhi 
aMoant  of  ibeir  products.  » 

^  The  ei^  and  sabnrbs  of  Philadelphia,  in  a  totelpK^idalioii  rf48^0M» 
eobtained,  exdnsiye  of  earpenters^  masons,  and  other  bandfasrail^  %iM 
Arsons  #hd  might  properly  be  denominated  memufttcM^tm,  a  ot«r 
one-fourth  of  the  8,600  adolt  males  it  was  snpposed  to  eontate  Sefml 
ttUand  towns  of  the  State,  and  some  in  loiter  BM^  exceeded  timt  pra- 
"pordon  of  manofactniers.  The  extent  of  the  household  tednstry  and  ils 
ftitare  increase  were  overlooked  by  Lord  Sheffield.  **  The  progress  aid 
]^esent  state  of  this  inTaloable  branch  of  the  natural  indaslry,''  Mb 
Ooxe  observes,  **  exceeds  every  idea,  it  is  believed,  that  has  been  formed 
of  it  either  in  this  countiy  or  in  Barope.ip|n  all  the  States  inhabHed 
almost  entirely  by  wMte  people,  domeetie  manaikctnres  ars  knofm  to  be 
<very  considerable,  yielding  a  considerable  surplus  'for  the  use  ^  Urn 
other  parts  of  the  Union.'' 

Bat  even  in  States  where  the  blacks  were  numerous,  and  near  the  iea- 
coosts,  where  imported  goods  were  easily  obtained,  this  branch  of 
Hoasehoid  MaDufactares  was  greater  than  was  supposed.  An  illustration 
fn^southerr*^^  fumished  in  the  case  of  one  neighborhood  in  Virginia,  on  a 
Colonies,  navigable  river,  where  the  whites  were  to  the  blacks  as  one  to 
two.  In  twenty  families,  rich  and  poor  taken  indiscriminately,  it  was 
ascertained  that,  among  a  total  of  301' persons  of  both  colors,  there  were 
made  of  fine  table  linen,  sheeting,  shirting,  etc.,  190T  yards ;  of  negro 
clothing,  blanketing,  etc.,  lOOT  yards;  152  pairs  of  coarse  and  108  of  fine 
stockings.  The  finer  qualities  of  Cloth  were  worth  60  cents  per  yard, 
and  the  coarser  42  cents ;  and  the  total  value  of  their  industry  was 
$1670.  The  highest  value  made  in  one  family  was  $267,  and  the  lowest 
$21.50.  There  was  but  one  family  in  the  twenty  that  did  not  manu- 
facture. 

Another  ciixample  of  twenty  families,  taken  in  the  same  indiscriminate 
way,  furnished  the  following  prodoctis  of  family  industry.  Linen,  1095 
yards;  woolen,  344  yards;  cotton,  1681  yards;  stockings,  174  pairs; 
shoes  made  on  the  estates,  237  pairs ;  total  value,  $1791.  These  were 
considered  fair  averages  of  the  family  manufactures  generally.  In  the 
maritime  Counties  of  Accomac  and  Northampton,  Virginia,  in  a  district 
containing  2729  families,  it  was  ascertained  that  315,000  yards  of  flaxen 
Cloth  were  made  in  a  year,  45,000  yards  of  woolen,  30,000  yards  of 
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cotton,  and  45,000  of  linen  and  woolen  Cloth,  besides  a  quantity  of  coarse 
stockings.  All  the  shoes  and  three-fourths  of  the  Clothing  were  made  in 
the  country  from  materials  grown  on  the  farms,  including  the  cotton 
used.  Four  other  counties  showed  an  average  of  nearly  200  yards  of 
cotton,  woolen,  and  linen  made  in  each  family,  and  five-sixths  of  all  the 
apparel  worn  was  produced  in  the  same  way.  So  great  had  been  the  in- 
crease of  this  industry  iu  Yirginia,  that  a  few  years  later  it  was  believed 
that,  throughout  the  State,  three-fourths  of  all  the  Clothing  was  manufac- 
tured by  the  people,  who,  before  the  war,  had  imported  seven-eighths  of  it. 

In  South  Carolina,  the  family  manufactures  in  interior  parts  of  the 
State  furnished  a  sufficient  supply  of  substantial  middling  and  coarse 
cotton,  woolen,  and  linen  goods.  It  was  the  same  in  Georgia.  In 
North  Carolina  they  were  nearly  as  attentive  to  domestic  manufactures 
as  in  Virginia,  and  some  good  cotton  stuffs  were  made. 

Mr.  Jefferson,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  M.  De  Warville,  August  15, 
1T86,  observes,  "  The  four  southernmost  States  make  a  great  deal  of 
cotton.  Their  poor  are  almost  entirely  clothed  in  it  in  winter  and  sum- 
mer.  In  winter  they  wear  shirts  of  it,  and  outer  clothing  of  cotton  and 
wool  mixed.  In  summer  their  shirts  are  linen,  but  the  outer  clothing 
cotton.  The  dress  of  the  women  is  almost  entirely  of  cotton,  manufac- 
tured by  themselves,  except  the  richer  class,  and  even  many  of  these  wear 
a  good  deal  of  homespun  cotton.  It  is  as  well  manufactured  as  the 
calicoes  of  Europe."  In  his  Notes  on  Yirginia,  written  in  the  previous 
year,  he  opposed  the  establishment  of  manufactures,  believing  that  the 
people  would  be  more  happy,  virtuous,  and  prosperous  as  an  agricultural 
people  than  they  could  be  with  the  vices  and  evils  of  manufacturing  towns 
in  their  midst.  His  views  afterward  underwent  a  change,  and  he  became 
an  advocate  of  domestic  manufactures.  He  even  became  himself  a  manu- 
facturer in  the  household  way,  and  employed  two  spinning  jennies,  a 
cording  machine,  and  loom  with  flying-shuttle,  by  which  he  made  more 
than  two  thousand  yards  of  Cloth  which  his  family  and  servants  required 
yearly.  Previous  to  this,  however,  we  find  him,  in  1788,  writing  to  Mr. 
Digges,  that  **  in  general  it  is  impossible  for  manufactures  to  succeed  in 
America  from  the  high  price  of  labor,''  and  that  it  was  "not  the  policy 
of  the  government  of  that  country  to  give  any  aid  to  works  of  any 
kind."     • 

In  Connecticut,  according  to  Mr.  Coxe,  the  household  manufactures 
were  such  as  to  furnish  a  surplus  sold  out  of  the  State.  New  England 
iioti-oh.M  linens  had  affected  the  price  and  the  importations  of  that  article 
*J*j;^^'"''^  from  New  York  to  Georgia.  The  household  manufactures 
Ea^ruod.  (exclusive  of  those  made  in  regular  factories)  included  woolen 
and  linen  cloth,  sail  cloth,  bed-ticks,  some  cotton  goods,  hosiery,  naiU 
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and  spikes,  some  silk  battons,  bandkercbiefs,  ribands  and  staffs,  sewing- 
silk,  threads,  fringes,  and  pot  and  pearl  asbes. 

In  .Mussacbusetts  tbe  importation  of  foreign  manafactares  was  less  by 
one-balf  tban  it  was  twenty  years  before,  altbougb  population  had 
greatly  increased,  and  considerable  quantities  of  home-made  articles 
were  shipped  oat  of  the  State.  The  dress,  furniture,  and  outward 
cargoes  gave  evidence  of  tbe  increase  of  domestic  production.  In  a 
regular  factory  there  were  made  as  much  as  ten  thousand  pairs  of 
cotton  and  wool  cards,  chiefly  employed  in  the  domestic  manufactures 
throughout  tbe  Union  ;  100  tons  of  nails  in  another,  and  150,000  pairs 
of  stuff  and  silk  shoes  in  the  single  town  of  Lynn,  of  which  10,355 
pairs  were  shipped  by  one  family  to  Philadelphia  in  a  year.  Thread  and 
silk  lace  and  edgings  to  the  amount  of  41,979  yards  were  made  ia 
families,  and  not  in  regular  factories,  in  tbe  town  of  Ipswich,  whicb 
contained  4,562  inhabitants.  Pattern  cards  of  36  specimens  of  these  new 
manufactures  were  exhibited.  Yet  Ipswich  was  a  seaport,  and  lace  a 
compact  article  easily  imported.  Other  towns  in  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut  made  the  same  articles  to  a  less  extent.  The  financial 
troubles  growing  out  of  the  disordered  public  and  private  credit,  and  the 
heavy  importations  of  foreign  goods,  whicb  an  inefficient  Federal  govern- 
ment could  not  relieve,  produced  an  insurrectionary  spirit  in  Massachu- 
setts in  1786,  and  fenewed  the  former  combinations  against  the  use  of 
imported  goods  and  for  the  promotion  of  the  domestic  manufactures. 
Spinning  matches  and  other  modes  of  cherishing  the  native  efforts  of  the 
people  for  a  time  prevailed,  and  were  encouraged  by  Governor  Bow- 
doin  and  the  friends  of  home  industry. 

In  Rhode  Island  and  New  Hampshire  the  same  progress  had  been 
made.  The  number  of  regular  factories  in  the  former  was  great  in  pro- 
portion to  the  population.  The  linen  manufactures  were  a  leading 
branch,  and  cotton-mills  were  in  operation.  In  Providence  and  vicinity, 
30,000  yards  of  woolen  Cloth  were  made  in  1790,  and  in  the  following 
year  25,265  yards  of  linen,  5,858  of  cotton,  3,165  of  woolen,  512  of  car- 
peting, and  4,093  pair  of  stockings,  859  of  gloves,  and  260  yards  of 
fringe  were  made,  all  of  which  were  household  fabrics. 

The  number  of  fulling-mills  in  New  Hampshire  indicated  the  extent 
of  the  household  manufactures  of  woolen,  of  which  they  bad  no  estab- 
lished manufactory  of  any  extent. 

New  Jersey  had  in  1784  forty-one  fulling-mills  for  household  woolens, 
but  they  had  no  woolen  factories. 

Fulling-mills  were  very  numerous  throughout  Pennsylvania.  There 
were  ten  in  the  vicinity  of  Reading.  The  number  of  oil-mills  indicated 
a  great  production  of  flax,  and  as  no  regular  linen  factories  existed,  a 
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Tast  honsehold  manufacture  of  linen  was  to  be  inferred.  The  sale  of  spin- 
ning-wheel irons  from  one  shop  in  Philadelphia,  in  1790,  amounted  to 
1,500  sets,  nearly  all  for  domestic  use  in  families — an  inorease  of  twenty- 
nine  per  cent,  over  the  previous  year.  In  Lancaster,  the  largest  inland 
town  in  the  United  States  in  1T86,  were  about  700  families,  of  whom  234 
were  manufacturers,  in  which  were  included  14  hatters,  36  shoemakers, 
25  tailors,  25  weavers  of  woolen,  linen  and  cotton  Cloth,  3  stocking 
weavers,  and  4  dyers.  Within  ten  miles  of  the  town  were  4  oil -mills,  5 
hemp-mills,  and  1  fulling-mill,  which  indicated  a  predomiuance  of  the 
linen  branch  in  their  manufactures.  The  increase  must  have  been  great 
in  the  four  subsequent  years.  Lancaster,  York,  and  Berks  Counties 
were  among  the  most  active  in  manufactures  of  any  in  the  State,  and 
probably  in  the  Union.  Delaware,  Bucks,  Chester,  and  Montgomery 
had  also  very  numerous  manufactures  and  much  household  industry. 
Pittsburg,  Bedford,  and  Huntingdon,  in  the  Western  part  of  the  State, 
had  respectively  130,  40,  and  85  families,  and  the  number  of  manufac- 
turers in  each  was  severally  40,  15,  and  23.  Washington,  near  the  Ohio, 
and  still  more  remote,  had  grown  up  since  the  war,  and  numbered  32 
manufacturers  of  25  different  kinds.  Twenty-seven  per  cent  was  the 
lowest  and  thirty-seven  per  cent,  the  highest  proportion  of  manufacturers 
to  the  whole  population  in  those  villages,  which  exceeded  that  of  any  of 
the  older  towns,  and  indicated  the  value  of  manufactures  to  the  agricnl- 
tiu'al  population. 

XPrederick  and  Elizabeth,  towns  in  Maryland,  and  Stanton  and  Win- 
chester, Virginia,  and  some  other  southern  towns,  were  believed  to  ex- 
hibit equal  advance  in  domestic  industry.  The  last-named  employed 
8  or  10  hatters,  whose  manufacture  was  in  much  repute,  and  sold  for  one 
dollar  each,  and  eleven  dollars  per  dozen.  They  were  made  of  wool,  which 
was  often  ordered  from  Philadelphia,  and  brought  one-third  of  a  dollar 
per  pound.  There  were  several  oil-mills,  which  paid  2s.  to  2s.  ^d.  a 
bushel  for  flax-seed.  There  were  eight  or  nine  weavers  and  two  spinning- 
wheel  makers. 

Such,  taking  a  part  for  the  whole,  was  the  vast  scene  of  domestic 
household  manufactures  which,  at  the  commencement  of  our  national 
existence,  was  presented  throughout  the  whole  country.  With  few  ex- 
ceptions, the  spirit  of  a  self-dependent  industry  animated  more  or  less 
every  household,  from  that  of  the  wealthy  planter  of  the  oldest  towns 
to  the  bark  or  log  cabin  of  the  frontier  settler  on  the  Scioto  or  the 
Alabama. 

In  the  absence  of  anything  like  correct  or  general  statistics  of  the 
induKtry  of  the  States,  no  reliable  estimate  can  be  formed  of  the  aggre- 
gate of  their  family  manufactures.  The  writer  from  whom  we  have  drawn 
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the  foregoing  particulars,  ventured,  however,  to  make  a  computation  of 
the  value  of  hosiery  and  Cloths  of  wool,  flax,  hemp,  aud  cotton  produced 
annually  in  179Q,  on  the  basis  of  the  partial  returns  from  Virginia.  The 
population  of  that  State,  exclusive  of  Kentucky,  was  70,825  families. 
Taking  the  lowest  of  the  returns,  which  gave  the  rate  of  $83^  to  each 
family,  and  rejecting  one-third  and  odd  numbers  for  a  moderate  calcula- 
tion, he  obtained  the  sum  of  $3,900,000  as  the  value  of  household  mana- 
factures  alone,  exclusive  of  the  work  of  regular  tanners,  shoemakers, 
blacksmiths,  weavers,  and  other  tradesmen  in  Yirginia.  Computed  at 
the  same  rate,  the  population  of  the  United  States,  taken  at  3,900,000 
persons,  would  yield  a  value  of  above  twenty  millions  of  dollars  annually 
of  such  manufactures. 'N[^t  is  at  least  certain  that  this  species  of  industry, 
combined  with  the  product  of  regular  factories  for  the  production  of 
various  species  of  Cloth,  leather,  etc.,  went  very  far  toward  a  full  supply 
of  the  necessary  clothing  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  population.  And 
when  the  great  economy  to  which  the  entire  population  outside  of  the 
large  towns  had  been  long  inured,  and  the  less  artificial  wants  of  all  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  present  generation  are  taken  into  account,  it 
may  be  questioned  if  the  people  of  that  day  were  not  as  really  inde- 
pendent of  other  countries  for  such  necessaries  as  their  descendants  at 
present. 

The  great  attention  which,  since  the  Peace,  had  been  given  to  the 
increase  and  improvement  of  the  wool  of  the  country,  had  called  into 
existence  many  small  manufactories  of  woolen  Cloth.  Our  previous 
pages  will  show  that  wool  had  all  along  been  an  object  of  encourage- 
ment in  the  several  Colonies.  Rapid  progress  was  made,  after  the 
war,  in  agriculture ;  and  Agricultural  Societies,  which,  within  a  few 
years,  were  formed  in  most  of  the  States,  contributed  much  to  that 
end,  as  associations  for  the  promotion  of  Arts,  Science,  and  Manufac- 
tures did  in  the  mechanical  branches.  The  Philadelphia  Society  for 
Promoting  Agriculture,  formed  in  March,  1785,  is  believed  to  have 
been  the  earliest  of  these  useful  organizations.  But  the  first  incorporated 
in  this  country  was  the  "  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agriculture,"  in 
South  Carolina,  which  was  chartered  the  same  year.  This  society  turned 
its  attention  to  the  introduction  of  new  staples  and  the  improvement  of 
old  ones.  In  addition  to  premiums  or  medals  for  the  best  mode  of 
destroying  the  caterpillar  which  infested  the  cotton  plant ;  for  a  practi- 
cable method  of  discharging  stains  from  cotton  and  rendering  it  perfectly 
white ;  for  the  production  of  rice,  olives,  vines,  oils  of  olives,  castor  sesa- 
mum,  cotton,  and  sunflower  seeds,  for  senna,  cassia,  rhubarb,  hops,  mad- 

(1)  View  of  the  United  SUtes,  262. 
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der,  figs,  etc.,  it  offered  a  medal  to  the  person  who  should  first  establish 
and  keep  within  the  State  a  flock  of  sheep  of  the  true  merino  breed. 
This  appears  to  have  been  the  earliest  effort  to  procure  that  valnablt 
auimal  for  America;  and  it  is  creditable  to  the  people  of  Carolina^ 
that  their  effort  to  obtain  the  breed  was  as  early  as  the  first  intro- 
dnctioD  of  Spanish  sheep  into  Silesia,  which  afterward  became  so  cele- 
brated for  its  wool.  The  German  province  procured  the  stock  in  that 
rear,  and  France  during  the  next,  but  it  was  not  introduced  into  these 
States  until  the  year  1802,  when  Mr.  Jervis  and  Colonel  Humphreys, 
and  Chancellor  Livingston,  of  New  York,  sent  to  America  the  merino 
wooled  sheep. 

Indeed,  Carolina,  in  which  the  useful  arts  had  not  before  met  with  the 
encouragement  they  deserved,  seemed  about  this  time  to  have  awakened 
to  a  sense  of  their  importance.  The  legislature,  in  the  previous  year, 
enacted  a  law  for  the  encouragement  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  which,  as 
recommended  by  Congress,  secured  to  authors  the  copyright  of  books, 
and  to  inventors  of  useful  machines  the  benefits  of  their  discoveries.  A 
correspondent  of  the  American  Museum,  writing  from  Charleston,  in  July, 
1790,  states  that  a  gentleman,  well  acquainted  with  the  cotton  manu- 
facture, had  already  completed  and  in  operation  on  the  High  Hills  of  the 
Santee,  near  Statesburg,  ginning,  carding,  and  other  machines,  driven  by 
water,  and  also  spinning  machines  with  84  spindles  each,  with  every 
necessary  article  for  manufacturing  cotton.  If  this  information  be 
correct,  the  attempt  to  manufacture  by  machinery  the  cotton  which  they 
were  then  beginning  to  cultivate  extensively  was  nearly  as  early  as 
those  of  the  Northern  States.  A  fulling  and  dressing-mill  for  fine  and 
coarse  woolens  was  also  at  work  on  Fishing  Creek,  near  the  Catawba 
Uivcr,  which  was  kept  fully  employed  by  the  spinners  and  weavers,  and 
the  operations  of  dyeing,  fulling,  and  pressing  were  well  performed  by 
artists  from  Great  Britain.  A  fulling-mill  had  been  still  earlier  erected 
in  Pendleton  district,  on  Cane  Creek,  which  afterward  suspended  opera- 
tions for  want  of  workmen  acquainted  with  the  business.  Cotton  gins 
were  worked  by  water  in  that  district  about  this  time.  The  ordinary 
wool  of  the  country  had,  however,  been  somewhat  improved  by  atten- 
tion, and  attempts  were  made  to  manufacture  it  in  a  better  manner  and 
on  a  larger  scale  than  before. 

As  early  as  1736,  John  Davis,  a  clothier  of  Connecticut,  proposed  to 
*•  instruct  the  people  in  the  process  of  woolen  manufacture ;"  and  in 
R^H-kiDir  1787,  Samuel  Loomis,  of  Colchester,  announced  that  he  was 
CDDxiicut.  "prepared  to  introduce  a  new  epoch  in  the  manufacture  of 
wool,  cotton,  flax,  hemp,  and  silk  upon  a  new  constructed  plan."  Much 
of  the  wool  in  early  times  was  combed  and  spun  for  worsted,  and  a  con- 
27 
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aicbraUe  part  of  it  need  in  the  stocking  mannfactore.  In  If  Tf ,  JaoM 
Wallace,  a  stocking  weatw  from  abroad,  petitioned  the  Assembly  of 
Oonnecticat  for  n  loan  of  £100,  to  erect  stocking-looms  and  a  machine 
to  spin  the  materials.  He  professed  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  mann- 
Ihctnre  of  silk,  cotton,  .and  worsted  stockiogs,  which  he  conld  make  as 
dieap  as  any  imported ;  but  his  petition  was  not  allowed.  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  Benjamin  Hanks,  of  Windham,  afterward  the  inyentor  of  aa 
ingenious  self-winding  clock,  abo  sought  from  the  Assembly  a  premium 
tot  making  stockings  in  looms.  In  1789,  Thomas  Hubbard  and  Cliria- 
topher  LefBngwell,  of  Norwich,  who  had  erected  eight  stocking-looms^ 
ftsked  for  themselves  and  their  apprentices  an  exemption  from  poll  taxes, 
which  was  granted  by  the  lower  but  refused  by  the  upper  House. 

About  the  same  time  a  woolen  manufactory  was  established  at  Hart- 
ford under  the  patronage  of  Col.  Jeremiah  Wadsworth,  and  with  encour- 
agement from  the  legislature.  We  are  informed  by  De  War- 
fcetorrat  yULb,  that  between  September,  1788,  and  September,  1789, 
about  five  thousand  yards  of  Cloth  were  made  there,  some  of 
which  sold  at  fire  dollars  a  yard.  General  Washing^n,  while  on  his 
eastern  tour  in  the  latter  year,  visited  it  in  company  with  CoL  Wads- 
worth,  Mr.  Ellsworth,  and  Col  Jesse  Boot,  on  the  26th  October,  at 
which  time  it "  seemed  to  be  going  on  with  spirit."  "  Their  broadcloths," 
he  records  in  his  diary  of  that  date,  "  are  not  of  the  first  quality  as  yet, 
but  they  are  good,  as  are  their  coatiDgs,  cassimeres,  serges,  and  ever- 
lastings ;  of  the  first,  that  is,  broadcloth,  I  ordered  a  suit  to  be  sent  to 
me  at  New  York,  and  of  the  latter  a  whole  piece  to  make  breeches  for 
my  servants.  All  the  parts  of  this  business  are  performed  at  the  manu- 
factory, except  the  spinning — this  is  done  by  the  country  people,  who 
are  paid  by  the  cut."*  He  is  said  to  have  read  his  speech  to  Congress, 
in  the  ensuing  January,  in  a  full  suit  of  broadcloth  made  at  the  Hartford 
factory,  and  presented  by  the  owners.  Cloths  of  gray-mixed  or  pepper- 
and-salt  colors  were  well  made  at  this  factory;  and  many  prominent 
gpentlemen,  including  Mr.  Wadsworth,  an  active  patron  of  domestic 
industry,  Mr.  Jay,  the  minister  to  France,  and  Baron  Steuben,  set  the 
example  of  wearing  them.  The  latter  is  said  to  have  invented  a  button, 
expressly  to  be  worn  with  them,  which  was  made  from  the  conch  shell, 
like  the  wampnmpeage,  or  Indian  coin.  Robert  Pierpont,  a  Cloth- 
dresser  of  Hartford,  in  the  seven  months  following  September,  1789, 
finished  at  one  press  8,134  yards  of  Cloth,  of  which  5,282  yards  were 
fulled  Cloth. 

The  President  remarks  in  his  diary,  that  he  did  not  hear  much  of  the 

(1)  B?erett'8  Moant  Vernon  Pap«n,  Ko.  10,  p.  94. 
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linen  manufactare  while  at  New  Haven,  and  that  it  seemed  to  be  less 
important  than  he  had  been  led  to  believe.  He,  however,  "saw  samples 
of  lustring  (exceedingly  good)  which  had  been  mannfactured  from  the 
cocoons  raised  in  the  town,  and  silk  thread  very  fine."  All,  except  the 
weaving,  was  the  work  of  private  families. 

A  cotton  manafactorj  on  a  large  scale  was  not  long  after  started  at 
New  Haven,  but  was  less  successful  than  some  others  of  the  kind.  A 
duck  factory  was  also  commenced  at  Hartford ;  and  another,  chiefly  sup- 
plied with  hemp  from  Connecticut,  was,  about  the  year  1788,  set  on  foot 
at  Springfield,  Mass.  During  the  next  seven  years,  it  yielded  a  hand- 
some profit  to  its  owners.  At  the  end  of  that  time  it  employed  twenty 
men.  Duck  was  made  in  many  of  the  farmers'  houses  also,  in  Connecti- 
cut and  other  parts  of  New  England. 

In  1788  or  '89,  a  large  manufactory  of  sail  duck  was  established  on 
Frog  Lane,  in  Boston,  where  a  building  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  long 
and  two  stories  high  was  erected  for  the  purpose.  The  company  was 
incorporated  by  the  General  Court,  and  encouraged  by  a  bounty  upon  its 
manufacture.  The  regulations  adopted  by  the  employees  secured  admir- 
able order  and  great  perfection  of  workmanship.  The  weavers  and 
spinners  were  each  formed  into  a  society  for  mutual  aid  of  the  members, 
with  a  system  of  laws  for  its  governance.  Quarrels,  profanity,  or  other 
misconduct  were  immediately  adjudged  on  the  spot  by  a  jury  of  the 
weavers,  and  a  fine,  deducted  from  the  wages  of  the  offender,  went  into 
a  common  fund  for  the  relief  of  sick  members.  Careless  workmanship 
was  ])unished  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  goods,  if  unsaleable,  were  to  bo 
made  good.  The  spinners  admitted  none  iiito  their  company  except  by 
vote.  Their  measures  to  promote  industry  and  self-government  were 
very  successful.  The  duck  made  at  the  establishment  was  said  to  be  the 
best  ever  seen  in  America,  and  sold  lower  than  imported  sail-cloth.  The 
ship  Mns.^arhui<rttif^  of  eijrht  hundred  tons,  about  the  year  1790,  had  her 
sails  and  cordage  wholly  of  Boston  manufacture.  The  factory,  in  1792,  pro- 
ducf'd  about  two  thousand  yards  of  duck  weekly,  and  employed  four  hundred 
hands.  Its  annual  production  for  a  number  of  years  after  was  between 
two  and  three  thousand  bolts,  of  forty  yards  each,  worth  thirteen  dollars 
per  bolt.  President  Washington,  who  on  all  occasions  manifested  an 
interest  in  the  struggles  of  the  infant  manufactures  of  the  country,  and 
visited  such  factories  as  came  in  his  way,  thus  speaks  of  the  duck  manu- 
factory at  Boston  and  of  the  card  factory  before  mentioned,  under  the 
date  October  28,  17S9  :  "They  have  28  looms  at  work,  and  14  girls 
npinnin?  with  both  hands  (the  flax  being  fastene<1  to  the  waist).  Chil- 
dren (cirls)  turn  the  wheels  for  them,  and  with  this  assistance  each 
spinner  can  turn  out  14  pounds  of  Thread  per  day,  when  they  stick  to  it; 
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bat  m  fhey  an  paid  bjr.tlie  ptece^  or  work  fhey  Ao^  then  to  na  cAar 
rtttrai&t  upon  tlieiii  but  to  come  at  8  o'clock  in  tlie  mondng  and  raCum 
at  6  in  the  arening.  They  ota  dangl^ten  of  decayed  fiunOiea^  and  an 
girb  of  diaracter— none  othen  an  admitted.  The  nomber  of  haada  now 
employed  in  the  diffennt  parte  of  ihe  work  is  ,  bnt  the  Managan  e»- 
{leot  to  iBcreaae  them  to  .  This  is  a  work  of  public  ntOity  and  prifata 
adraatage/  From  hence  I  went  to  the  c«rd  mannfactoiy,  when  I  waa 
Informed  aboat  900  hands  of  one  kind,  and  for  one  purpose  or  another, 
all  kinds  of  cards  an  made ;  and  then  an  machines  for  ezeeoting 
enry  part  of  the  work  in  a  new  and  expeditions  manner,  eqiecially  la 
entthig  and  bending  teeth,  whidi  is  done  at  one  stroke.  They  haTO 
made  08,000  pair  of  cards. in  a  year,  and  can  nndersell  the  im«- 

'  ported  cards — ^nay,  cards  of  this  maanfactory  haye  been  smuggled  into 
Bngland."' 

A  sail-cloth  mannfaetory  was  also  commenced  at  HaTerhill,  Mass.,  in 
1789,  which  seTcral  years  after  was  in  a  promising  condition,  bnt  did 
not  finally  succeed.  Factories  of  the  same  kind  n^en  likewise  establisned 
at  Salem  and  Nantucket^  and  at  Exeter,  N.  H.,  and  Newport,  R.  L 
Those  at  Salem  and  Newport  became  flourishing  concerns.  The  largo 
shipping  interests  of  those  towns,  and  the  still  unsettled  state  of  the 

.  fonign  commercial  nlations  of  the  country,  had  a  tendency  to  foster 
manafactures  of  that  kind. 

Near  the  same  time  that  the  Hartford  woolen  factory  was  commenced, 
another  was  set  up  at  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  which  prodaced  between  five 
and  six  thousand  yards  of  foiled  Cloth  yearly.  Another  was  in  operation 
in  Watertown  in  1790.  Middlesex  County,  in  1796,  possessed  twenty- 
four  fulling-mills.  In  some  of  the  interior  towns  a  large  amount  of 
woolen  Cloth  was  produced,  and  employed  many  fulling-mills  and  small 
establishments  in  dressing  and  dyeing  it.  In  the  old  agricultural  county 
of  Worcester  the  fuUinpj-mills  and  clothiers'  works  had  increased  in  1792 
to  between  thirty  and  forty  in  number,  chiefly  employed  upon  the  home- 
spun fabrics  of  the  farmers.  Cloth  of  fine  scarlet  and  deep-blue,  which 
were  then  favorite  colors,  was  made  and  dressed  in  a  creditable  manner. 
At  Pittsfield,  in  Berkshire  County,  since  noted  for  its  cotton  and  woolen 
manufactures,  a  fulling-mill  of  the  kind  then  in  use,  ''  an  old-fashioned, 
double-action  crank  mill,  driven  by  a  three  foot  open  bucket  water- wheel,'' 
requiring  a  strong  head  of  water,  was  erected  in  1770  by  Valentine 
Rathbun,  who  charged  40  to  50  cts.  a  yard  for  fulling  and  finishing 
Cloih.  Six  years  after,  another,  on  an  improved  plan,  was  built  in  the 
town,  near  the  present  site  of  the  Pittsfield  Woolen  Company's  Mills,  by 

(1)  Mount  Vernon  Papen,  No.  12,  113. 
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Deacon  Barber.  Jacob  Ensign  and  others  followed,  and  falling^milli 
soon  became  nnmerous.  The  first  fine  broadcloth  made  in  the  Uuited 
States,  it  is  believed,  was  produced  at  Pittsfield  in  1804,  from  the  fleeces 
of  imported  meriDO  sheep.  It  was  mode  by  Arthur  Scholfield,  who  came 
to  the  country  in  1789  with  Samuel  Slater.  With  several  other  English 
operatives,  chiefly  from  Oldham  and  Saddleworth,  he  had  previously 
established  at  the  Falls  of  Parker  River,  in  the  parish  of  Byefield,  New- 
bury, the  first  incorporated  woolen  factory  in  the  State,  and  probably 
the  largest  then  in  the  country.  Having  proved  unprofitable  in  their 
hands,  the  shares  were  one  by  one  transferred  to  William  Bartlett,  and 
by  him  to  John  Lee,  one  of  the  original  company,  who  in  1806  converted 
it  into  a  cotton  factory.  Mr.  Scholfield,  like  Slater,  was  compelled  to 
construct  his  machinery  at  Pittsfield  without  patterns  or  drawings,  and 
was  even  forced  to  return  to  England  to  refresh  his  memory  before  be 
could  complete  a  wool-carding  machine,  which  was  put  in  operation  in 
1801,  and  carded  wool  at  12^  cents  a  pound.  In  1808  he  manufactured 
a  piece  of  black  broadcloth  of  13  yards,  which  was  presented  to  President 
Madison,  and  a  suit  from  it  was  worn  by  him  at  his  inauguration. 

The  manufacture  of  wool  and  fur  hats  has  been  several  times  incident- 
ally mentioned  in  the  foregoing  pages.  The  former  branch  was  a  very 
early  and  a  very  considerable  department  of  the  woolen  manufacture. 
Nearly  every  State  in  the  Union  was  engaged  in  the  business,  and  in 
some  of  them  there  was  scarcely  a  town  that  did  not  make  more  or  less. 
Within  the  period  comprised  in  this  review,  the  hat  manufacture  had 
increased  in  Pennsylvania ;  there  were  manufactured,  as  ascertained  by  a 
report  to  the  Manufacturing  Society  of  Philadelphia,  over  one  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  wool  and  upward  of  fifty-four  thousand  fur  hats  annually. 
The  four  counties  beyond  the  Allcghanies  made  of  the  former  kind  10,140 
and  of  fur  hats  2,200  in  a  year,  having  33  hatters.  There  were  68  hatters 
in  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  who  made  31,627  fur  and  7,000 
wool  hats  yearly.  In  Berks  County  there  were  38  hatters;  in  York,  26 ; 
in  Lancaster  and  Cumberland,  16  each ;  in  Delaware  and  West  Chester, 
14  each ;  and  6  to  12  in  each  of  the  others,  making  a  total  in  the  State 
of  315  hatters.  No  county  was  without  several.  Wool  was  to  some 
extent  imported  from  the  Eastern  States.  The  greater  plenty  of  wool  in 
New  England  had  rendered  batteries  numerous  there  also.  The  county 
of  New  London,  Connecticut,  in  1791,  contained  17  hatters,  who  made 
yearly  10,000  fur  and  wool  hats.  American  hat-makers  were  then  able 
to  obtain  contracts  for  supplying  the  army  with  hats,  by  underbidding 
the  importers  in  sealed  proposals. 

The  business  was  also  conducted  to  a  large  extent  in  several  other 
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StalN^  and  notwithstanding  the  more  limited  irapplj  of  wool  in  YiifiniA 
and  the  interior  parts  of  Oarolina. 

A  gratifying  increase  in  the  mano&ctnres  of  the  coonliy,  both  of  the 
regular  and  household  kind,  since  the  peace,  was  erideiit  to  eveij 
attentive  obeerrer  at  the  time  when  the  ratification  of  the  Oonstitation 
of  1787,  by  the  last  of  the  thirteen  States,  conferred  upon  the  eonntry 
a  gOTemment  InTested  with  power  to  regnlate  its  trade  with  foreign 
nations,  in  snch  a  way  as  should  gire  the  necessary  protection  to  all 
branches  of  its  industry.  The  State  impost  laws,  which  had  oppoeed  a 
feeble  barrier  to  the  flood  of  foreign  merchandise  that  flowed  in  after 
the  war,  and  in  some  cases,  excluded  the  products  of  sister  States, 
were  all  repealed,  and  the  General  Congress  alone  possessed  the  power 
of  levying  duties  in  future.  The  injurious  competition  of  foreign  goods 
had  been  a  chief  hindrance  to  the  infant  manufactures,  and  many  had 
speedily  sunk  under  the  combined  effects  of  low  prices,  scarcity,  and  high 
cost  of  skilled  labor  and  of  machinery.  The  enormous  importations 
indeed  added  to  the  State  and  federal  debts  of  the  country,  with  no 
system  of  finance  to  reduce  either  or  to  prevent  their  increase,  seemed 
to  be  hastening  a  general  bankruptcy  of  the  nation,  when  the  |plaiige* 
ment  of  the  powers  of  Congress  was  proposed  by  some  of  the  wisest  of 
the  people.  Until  that  measure  was  consummated,  the  bonds  which  held 
the  States  together,  after  the  removal  of  a  common  danger,  seemed  to  be 
a  rope  of  sand,  which  the  first  waves  of  returning  prosperity  were  about 
to  dissolve,  by  arraying  each  member  of  the  Confederacy  against  the 
others  in  the  protection  of  its  individual  interests. 

By  no  class  of  the  community  was  the  formation  of  the  new  Govern- 
ment, and  its  general  adoption  by  the  States,  more  zealously  urged  than 
by  the  friends  of  American  Manufactures.  With  no  class,  where  all 
were  sufferers,  was  its  ratification  a  subject  of  greater  rejoicing  than  with 
the  manufacturers  and  mechanics  of  every  kind.*  They  saw,  in  the  resto- 
ration of  public  and  private  confidence  by  the  maintenance  of  the 
national  faith,  and  in  the  wholesome  check  to  an  impoverishing  and 
corrupting  use  of  foreign  manufactures  by  a  general  revenue  system,  the 
first  dawn  of  hope  for  their  young  and   feeble  manufactures,  which, 

(1)  The  federal  proeetsions-  and  demon-  Masenm,  shows  the  numerioal  strength  of 

ttrations  in  some  of  the  States  to  celebrate  the  manufacturers  and  mechanics   in    the 

the  adoption  of  the  new  Constitution,  and  procession;  while  the  objurgatory  character 

the  toasts  and  sentiments  adopted,  testify  of  some  of  the  ingenious  toasts  exhibits  the 

to  the  unwonted  exhilaration  of  the  publio  bitterness    engendered    by  the    opposition 

mind  on  the  occasion.    The  demonstration  which  the  new  Constitution  met  in  sereral 

at  York,  in  PennsylTania,  of  which  an  in-  States, 
teresting  aoconnt  wiU  be  found  in  Oarey'i 
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Dnder  every  adverse  circamstance,  gave  enconragiDg  prospects  for  the 
fature. 

The  inability  of  the  mannfactnrers  of  the  country  to  contend  at  once 
with  the  machinery  of  Europe,  and  particularly  of  England,  which  they 
were  yet  unable  to  obtain,  and  with  the  low  prices  and  extended  credits 
which  the  state  of  foreign  trade  then  arrayed  against  them,  rendered  the 
encouragement  and  protection  of  their  interests,  equally  with  those  of 
commerce,  an  object  with  the  first  Congress.  Hence,  as  Mr.  Pitkin  ob- 
serves, "in  laying  duties  on  imports,  in  July,  1789,  Congress  had  refer- 
ence, as  the  preamble  of  the  Act  imposing  them  declares,  to  'the  en- 
couragement and  protection  of  manufactures.'  This  was  also  openly 
avowed  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  the  debates  on 
the  first  tariff  established  by  the  General  Government." 

"The  first  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (Hamilton),  whose  powerful 
mind  seemed  intuitively  fully  to  comprehend  every  subject  to  which  it 
bent  its  force,  was  the  great  advocate  of  American  Manufactures. 

"In  his  celebrated  report  on  this  subject,  presented  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  January,  1791,  every  argument  was  used,  and,  we  may 
truly  add,  exhausted,  in  favor  of  the  policy  and  expediency  of  protecting 
and  encouraging  this  branch  of  domestic  economy." 

In  the  lucid  report  of  Mr.  Hamilton  we  shall  hereafter  furnish  ofljcial 
evidence  of  the  state  of  manufactures  at  the  commencement  of  our  national 
existence. 

We  shall  only  add  in  this  place,  that  the  assistant  Secretary,  Mr. 
Coxe,  about  this  period,  asserted  that  the  manufactures  of  the  United 
States  were  certainly  greater  than  double  the  value  of  their  exports  in 
native  commodities,  and  much  greater  than  the  gross  value  of  all  their 
imports,  including  the  value  of  the  goods  exported  again. 

(1)  View  of  the  United  SUtes,  p.  430. 


OHAPTBE   XVI. 
TANNnra  ahb  thi  icanutaotukis  or  uaihxk. 

The  maoiifactare  of  tanned  Leaiher,  and  of  tawed  and  dressed  skins 
of  different  kinds,  and  their  conTersi9B  to  the  nnmeroos  purposes  of  ele* 
gaace  and  necessity,  hare  attained  in  this  country  almost  the  front  rank 
as  a  branch  of  national  industry.  The  making  oif  Leather  and  of  its 
manufactured  products  probably  employs  a  larger  number  of  separate 
establishments,  of  Tarious  sizes,  furnishes  occupation  to  a  greater  num- 
ber of  hands,  and  yields  an  annual  result  of  higher  value  than  any  ono 
raw  material,  wood  alone  perhaps  excepted.  It  is  a  strong  support  to 
the  agriculture  of  the  country,  and  to  the  commercial  interests,  internal 
and  foreign,  of  its  principal  centres  of  trade.  Its  relations  to  these  great 
objects,  and  to  the  domestic  comfort  and  the  mechanical  arrangements 
of  the  whole  people,  render  not  less  applicable  to  ourselves  than  to  any 
other  nation  the  suggestive  observations  of  an  English  author  upon  the 
subject  of  Leather : 

**  If  we  look  abroad  on  the  instruments  of  husbandry,  on  the  imple- 
ments used  in  most  mechanic  trades,  on  the  structure  of  a  multitude  of 
engines  and  machines ;  or  if  we  contemplate  at  home  the  necessary  parts 
of  our  clothing,  breeches,  shoes,  boots,  gloves,  or  the  furniture  of  our 
houses,  the  books  on  our  shelves,  the  harness  of  our  horses,  and  even  the 
substance  of  our  carriages,  what  do  we  see  but  instances  of  hnman  in- 
dustry exerted  upon  Leather?  What  an  aptitude  has  this  single 
material,  in  a  variety  of  circumstances,  for  the  relief  of  our  necessities, 
and  supplying  conveniences  in  every  state  and  stage  of  life  I  Without 
it,  or  even  without  it  in  the  plenty  we  have  it,  to  what  difficulties  should 
we  be  exposed  !"* 

This  great  industry,  according  to  the  Censns  of  1850,  employed  in  the 
United  States,  in  its  several  allied  and  dependent  branches,  wherein 
Leather  and  skins  are  the  chief  material,  over  146,000  hands,  and  yielded 
an  aggregate  product  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  dollars. 


(424) 


(1)  Dr.  CampbeU'i  Political  Sorrey  of  Qreat  Britain. 
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Its  present  magnitadc  has  been  of  comparatively  recent  growth,  and  is 
due  in  part  to  the  increase  of  wealth  and  luxnry,  to  the  extension  of  our 
mechanical  industry  and  our  foreign  commerce,  bat  more  than  all,  to  the 
mechanical  inventions  and  the  scientiGc  principles  applied  during  the 
present  century  to  the  manufacture  of  the  crude  material.  The  tanning 
and  dressing  of  Leather  and  skins,  during  the  ante-revolutionary  perii>d, 
was  quite  a  primitive  and  empirical  art.  It  received  little  aid  from 
chemistry  or  machinery,  by  which  the  processes  have  been  abbreviated, 
economized  and  cheapened,  and  the  product,  in  its  variety  and  perfection 
of  finish,  adapted  to  all  the  purposes  of  taste  and  utility  that  a  high  civi- 
lization has  created. 

,  The  art,  however,  is  one  of  very  high  antiquity.  The  pictorial  tableaux 
inscribed  on  the  tombs  of  ancient  Egypt  clearly  represent  the  tanner,  the 
AniiqnitT  currier,  and  the  shoemaker  engaged  in  the  various  stages  of 
ofihoArt.  ^ijgj|.  3rts,  with  the  materials  and  implements  of  their  trades 
disposed  about  them.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  leather  slice 
of  the  shoemaker,  in  nearly  its  present  form,  with  the  blade  painted 
yellow,  to  show  that  it  was  made  of  brass,  as  well  as  the  awl,  are  plainly 
delineated  among  the  tools  that  symbolize  the  trades  practiced  over  thirty 
centuries  ago.  So  numerous  were  the  leather-makers,  that  a  particular 
locality  in  ancient  Thebes  was  assigned  them  with  the  dyers  and  fullers 
of  cloth.  These  they  appear  to  have  equaled  in  chemical  skill,  as  shown 
by  the  various  colors  given  to  the  skins  arranged  on  shelves  in  their 
workshops.  The  remnants  of  Leather  found  in  Theban  tombs  reveal  the 
use  of  the  acacia  and  other  trees  in  the  tanning  process.  The  Jews, 
after  the  Exodus,  probably  practiced  the  knowledge  learned  of  the  sub- 
jects of  the  Pharaohs,  ia  preparing  the  rams^  skins,  dyed  red,  for  the 
service  of  the  tabernacle.  Whether  the  art  of  dyeing  Leather  in  the 
manner  so  long  practiced  on  the  eastern  and  southern  shores  -of  the 
Mediterranean,  which  Europe  obtained  with  diflSculty  only  toward  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  has  thus  descended  to  us  from  the  Leather 
manufacturers  of  Egypt,  we  leave  to  those  more  learned  in  such  matters 
to  determine. 

It  is,  however,  an  interesting  fact  in  the  history  of  the  art,  that  bronze 
leather-slices,  similar  to  the  Egyptian,  have  been  found  in  large  numbers 
i^ihfT.  ^"  t'*6  sepulchres  of  ancient  Mexico,  indicating  a  knowledge 
imo'ntffbo  ®^  Leather-working  by  a  people  possibly  coeval  with  those 
io.i.*u«.  among  whom  the  arts  were  cradled  in  the  Eastern  Continent. 
Among  their  successors  at  the  period  of  the  conquest,  and  the  more  bar- 
barous tribes  of  other  parts  of  the  continent,  the  knowledge  of  Leather- 
dressing  was  confined  to  the  preparation,  in  various  styles  suitable  for 
clothing,  of  the  skins  of  wild  beasts  and  birds— for  they  had  no  domestio 
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«atmal8.  Ooouderable  skill  was  eyinced  in  the  drauing  of  boflidOy  daer, 
•elk,  and  other  skins  for  that  purpose.  As  robes  for  eztemel  wear,  they 
were  prepared  with  the  wool,  hair,  or  feathers  on,  and  for  nnder  garments 
the  smaller  skins  were  made  into  a  kind  of  chamois  Leather  hj  remoTing 
the  hair  and  dressing  them  with  the  brains  of  the  animal,  which  rendered 
them  veiy  soft  and  pliable.  A  sqnaw  conld  thns  prepare  eight  or  ten 
skins  in  a  day.  Morton,  an  early  historian  of  New  England,  mentions 
that  the  northern  Indians  conferted  their  skins  "  into  very  good  leather, 
making  the  same  plnme  and  soft,"  and  that  the  moose  skins  "  they  com- 
monly dress  bare  and  make  them  wondrons  white,  and  stripe  them  with 
size  ronnd  abont  the  borders  in  form  like  lace  set  on  by  a  Tayler,  and 
some  they  stripe  with  size  in  workes  of  sererall  fiifihions  very  cnrions^ 
according  to  the  severall  fantasies  of  the  workmen,  wherein  they  strife  to 
excel  one  another."  The  moccasins  and  leggings  were  nsnally  made 
from  the  moose  skins.  In  the  coloring  and  pictorial  embellishment  of 
these  skins,  the  southern  Indians  in  early  times  appear  to  hare  ex* 
celled  any  of  a  later  period.  "The  skins,"  says  an  early  Spanish 
historian,  "  are  well  corried,  and  they  gire  them  what  colour  they  list,  so 
perfect  that,  if  it  be  red,  it  seemeth  a  very  fine  clothe  in  graine,  and  the 
black  is  most  fine,  and  of  the  same  colours."  But  the  American  Indians, 
like  all  savage  and  nomadic  races,  possessed  no  domestic  animals,  except^ 
perhaps,  a  few  llamas  and  vicunas,  owned  by  the  more  civilized  Peruvians. 
The  possession  of  domestic  cattle  has  been  held  to  mark  the  bonndaries 
between  savage  and  civilized  life,  as  the  extent  of  the  Leather  manufac- 
ture has  been  regarded  as  a  fair  measure  of  the  degree  of  civilization 
among  cultivated  nations. '  Nothing,  therefore,  entitled  to  the  name  of 
a  Leather  manufacture,  existed  among  the  natives  of  this  continent. 
Although  they  preserved  and  hardened  the  coarser  skins  by  smoking 
them,  they  appear  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  properties  of  certain 
astringent  barks  and  vegetable  substances  to  condense  the  membranes 


(1)  The  Empire  of  Japan  forms,  in  some  olaas,  of   which    there  are    eight   several 

measure,  an  exception  to  the  general  en-  grades  ,■  and  they  are  not  estimated  in  the 

oouragement  of  mannfactures  of  Leather  census,  nor  their  villages   taken  into  ao- 

among  nations  at  all  advanced  in  civilisa-  connt  in  the  estimation  of  distances.     A 

tion.     Shoes  of  leather  are  not  worn  by  that  vessel  once  nsed  by  a  Leather-dresser  or 

people,   bat  Leather  is   manufactured  for  dealer  is  thrown  away.     The  prejudice  in 

tome  other  purposes.   The  tanners,  workers,  which  this  social  ban  originated,  is  believed 

and  dealers  in  Leather  are,  by  a  singular  to  be  connected  with  the  Asiatic  doctrine 

national  prejudice,  confined  to  their  own  of  the  metempsychosis  and  the  transmission 

Tillages  exclusively,  and  are  not  even  per-  of  souls  through  the  bodies  of  animals,  aa 

mitted  to  enter  the  cities,  except  as  execu-  the  Japanese  do  not  eat  the  meat  of  homed 

tioners.    They  do  not  even  form  a  eatte,  or  cattle. 
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and  correct  their  septic  tendency,  upon  which  the  whole  process  of  tan- 
ning depends. 

As  no  domestic  animals  were  found  in  America  bj  the  European 
settlers,  some  time  must  necessarily  elapse  before  their  natural  increase, 
where  many  exterminating  causes  existed,  would  furnish  a  regular  supply 
of  skins  for  the  tanner. 

Columbus  is  said  to  have  brought  the  first  domestic  cattle  to  America, 
on  his  second  voyage  in  1493.  They  were  taken  to  Newfoundland  and 
Fimt  cattle  Nova  Scotia  by  the  Portuguese,  in  1553,  and  increased  rapidly. 
In  America.  Bj^^k  cattlc,  horscs,  swiuc,  and  sheep,  were  introduced  into 
Florida  about  the  year  1565,  and  neat  cattle  into  Canada  by  the  French, 
in  1608.  In  the  following  year,  we  find  the  first  permanent  English 
colony  in  Virginia  in  possession  of  between  five  and  six  hundred  hogs,  as 
many  fowls,  some  goats,  sheep,  and  horses.  These  were  all  killed  or 
carried  off  by  the  natives,  or  were  eaten  even  to  the  skins  of  the  horses 
by  the  impoverished  colonists.  In  1610,  or  earlier,  kine  were  brought 
by  Sir  Ralph  Lane  from  the  West  Indies  to  Virginia,  where  the  killing 
of  any  domestic  cattle  was  that  year  forbidden  on  pain  of  death.  The 
most  timely  and  unexpected  accession  of  cattle  was  the  next  year  made 
by  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  who  arrived  with  three  hundred  emigrants,  one  or 
two  hundred  cows,  some  swine,  and  ample  provisions  for  the  infant  settle- 
ment. To  this  stock  were  added  a  few  obtained  two  years  after  by 
Argull,  in  a  successful  raid  upon  the  French  settlements  of  Acadia.  In 
1620,  the  cattle  had  increased  to  about  500,  "  much  bigger  of  body  than 
the  breed  from  which  they  came ;  the  horses  also  more  beautiful  and  fuller 
of  courage."'  In  a  list  of  tradesmen  to  be  sent  to  the  Colony  the  same 
Taun.r» lu^ni y^^^'  ^^^  enumerated  Tanners,  Leather-dressers,  and  Shoe- 
»^>»rKiui«  ^^^^Jer^  These  and  other  tradespeople  are  represented  to 
have  made  comfortable  livings  by  their  arts  in  1649,  when  the  cattle,  in- 
cluding bulls,  cows,  and  calves,  numbered  20,000 ;  which  was  ten  thou- 
sand less  than  they  were  in  1039.  Although  the  industry  of  the  people 
had  been  unwisely  directed  to  the  cultivation  of  silk,  vines,  and  olives, 
rather  than  to  the  raising  of  corn  and  cattle,  they  l.:id  also,  in  1649,  200 
horse**,  3,000  sheep,  5,000  goats,  and  many  swine,  ('uttle  were  thus  early 
exported  to  New  England,  and  many  were  killed  t«»  supply  the  shipping, 
which  in  Christmas  of  the  previous  year  amounted  to  ten  sail  from  Lon- 
don, two  from  Bristol,  twelve  from  Holland,  and  seven  from  New  Eng- 
land. This  lively  trade  supplied  the  population,  which  then  amounted 
to  about  twenty  thousand,  with  shoes  and  the  necessary  supplies  of 
Leather.    Hut  the  earliest  mention  we  find  of  an  attempt  to  manufacture, 

(1)  A  DeeUrmtion  of  the  8ute  of  Vir^nia,  p.  5. 


Aongb  doabtleBS  tbere  irere  Mrlier  ones,  is  te  a  paUieftliptt  of  iUi  dUib 
The  enterprise  of  an  old  setUer,  Oaptain  Matthews,  a  mesibear  af  Ilia 
legislatore,  is  strongly  eommended  in  several  braaehea  of  indnatiy.  Ha 
employed  a  large  household  in  raising  and  manafisetnriag  baH^>  aad  fiai 
into  Jinen.  He  liad  also  erected  a  tan-honse  and  manofaetared  Leather, 
and  kept  eight  shoemakers  constantly  engaged  in  their  trade.  He  had 
fbrty  negroes  trained  to  meehanioal  pnrsnits.  This  prosperous  planter, 
we  ere  told,  had  dtinndance  of  wheat  and  bariey ;  "  kiUs  stores  of  BaSTes 
aad  sells  them  to  Tictnall  the  ships  when  they  come  thither ;  hath  abund- 
ance of  kine,  .a  brave  Dairy,  swine,  greaX  store,  and  Poltery :  he  married 
fte  Daughter  of  Sir  Tho.  Hinton,  and,  in  a  word,  keeps  a  good  bonse^ 
Hves  bravely,  and  a  true  lover  of  Yirginia ;  he  is  worthy  of  much  honor. '^ 
In  1656  Yirginia  is  represented  to  have  been  exceedingly  refdenished 
with  neat  cattle  and  other  domestic  animals,  except  sheep ;  and  the  sale 
of  beef,  pork,  and  bacon,  to  the  shipping  and  for  the  West  Indies,  was 
a  source  of  much  profit  But  the  manufacture  of  Leather  appears  nUi  to 
have  kept  pace  with  the  supply  of  hides  and  skins. 

The  first  indication  of  a  general  interest  in  the  subject  of  domestic 
mannfieM^tnre  was  given  in  several  statutes  of  the  legislature,  in  1662,  fbr 
TkA-k<mjiM  ^®  encouragement  of  different  branches  of  industry.  Among 
iob0«rMt«d.Q^l^^f  things,  it  was  enacted  that  tan-houses  should  beerected 
in  every  county,  at  the  county  charge,  and  a  provision  of  tanners,  cur- 
riers, and  shoemakers  for  making  the  hides  of  the  country  into  Leather 
and  shoes.  An  allowance  was  to  be  made  to  every  inhabitant  of  the 
country  for  every  dry  hide,  at  the  rate  of  two  pounds  of  tobacco  per 
poand ;  and  shoes  were  to  be  sold  at  thirty  and  thirty-five  pounds  of 
tobacco  for  the  six  largest  sizes,  etc.  The  exportation  of  hides  out  of 
the  country  was  forbidden  under  penalty  of  one  thousand  pounds  of 
tobacco  for  every  hide  so  exported.  Mares  and  sheep  were  not  to  be 
exported  on  pain  of  forfeiting  treble  their  value.  The  low  price  of  to- 
bacco was  the  chief  incentive  to  the  efforts  made  at  this  time  to  create  a 
more  varied  industry.  The  same  cause,  greatly  aggravated  by  the  in- 
crease of  slave  labor,  which,  as  Lord  Culpepper  stated,'  made  them  '*  too 
many  for  that  and  too  few  for  anything  else,"  and  the  enforcement  of  the 
Trade  Acts,  produced  in  1682  another  Act  in  Yirginia  for  the  advance- 
ment of  manufactures.  In  addition  to  the  encouragement  of  the  cloth- 
manufacture,  it  was  ordered  (anno  1682,  ch.  4)  that  no  person  shall  "  ex- 
port out  of  Yirginia  any  Iron,  wool,  wool  fells,  skins,  or  hides,  or 
Leather,  tanned  or  untanned,  or  any  deer,  oxe,  steer,  bull,  cow,  or  calf, 
or  lay  the  same  aboard  any  ship  or  vessel,  unless  it  appear  by  oath  of  the 

(1)  A  Perfeot  Dm eription  of  VirginiA,  p.  15. 
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owner  that  it  is  to  be  carried  directly  to  some  Tann-house  or  smith's  in 
the  country,  to  be  there  wronght  np."  The  price  was  that  year  fixed 
for  dressed  backskins — which  were  abundant,  and  entered  largely  into  the 
clothing  of  the  inhabitants — at  28,  4^d,  each ;  undressed,  Is,  2d,  ;  and 
of  doeskins  dressed,  each.  Is,  M, ;  undressed,  Is. ;  wheat  being  4s.  per 
bushel,  and  tobacco  lOs,  per  hundred- weight — at  which  prices  all  these 
articles  were  to  be  received  for  debts.  Tradesmen  of  all  kinds,  who 
would  settle  in  the  Colony,  were  made  free  from  arrest  for  debts  pre- 
viously contracted. 

These  legislative  efforts  to  preserve  cattle  and  hides,  and  to  promote 
the  manufacture  of  Leather,  appear  to  have  been  rendered  necessary  by 
the  bad  economy  of  the  people,  with  whom  live  stock  seem  to  have 
been  little  valued.  If  we  may  accept  the  statements  of  Mr.  John  Clayton 
to  the  Royal  Society,  in  1688,  cattle  were  much  neglected.  They  were 
provided  with  4ieither  hay  nor  shelter,  but  were  allowed  to  wander  at 
large— except  for  cowpenning  their  tobacco  patches,  the  only  system  of 
manuring  practiced.  Some  planters  lost  twenty  and  thirty  in  a  spring 
by  starvation  and  various  accidents.  There  were  many  wild  cattle  in 
nnfreqnented  parts.  The  cows  were  not  even  milked  in  winter,  a  preju- 
dice prevailing  that  it  would  kill  them.  The  price  of  a  cow  and  calf,  he 
says,  was  50x.,  "  sight  unseen,  be  she  big  or  little,  they  are  never  very 
curious  to  examine  that  point." 

The  legislature  of  Maryland  also  endeavored,  in  1G81  and  the  following 
year,  to  create  an  interest  in  home  manufactures,  but  with  no  great  suc- 
L^th^T-  ^^^^'  J^^^^^'8  were  enacted  to  promote  tillage  and  the  raising 
"roIirieM  ^^  provisions  for  exportation,  and  for  restraining  the  exportation 
in  Maryun.r  qI"  j^eathcr  and  hides  by  the  imposition  of  a  duty,  intended  for 
the  encouragement  of  tanners  and  shoemakers. 

Beverley,  who  wrote  a  few  years  after  this,  represents  the  hats  and 
LeatluT  of  the  Virginians,  as  well  as  their  shoes  and  clothing  generally, 
to  l)c  derived  from  England,  notwithstanding  a  plenty  of  furs,  and  skins, 
and  wool.  A  few  hiiles.  he  says,  were  **  with  much  ado  tanned  and  made 
into  servants'  shoes,  but  at  so  careless  a  rate  that  the  planters  don't 
care  to  try  them  if  they  can  pet  others ;  and  sometimes,  perhaps,  a  better  man- 
ager than  ordinary  will  vouclisafe  to  make  a  pair  of  breeches  of  a  deerskin." 

In  New  England,  during  this  time,  the  manufacture  of  Leather  had 
become  an  established  branch  of  domestic  industrv.  Stock  husbandrv. 
upon  which  the  Leather  business,  notwithstanding  large  importa- 
in  »w  tions  of  foreign  hides,  is  greatly  dependent,  was  an  early  and 
*  *'*"  profitable  resonrre  of  the  New  England  people.  The  first  neat 
cattlo  were  introduced  into  the  Plymouth  Colony  by  Edward  Winslow, 
in  the  spring  of  1G24,  and  consisted  of  three  heifers  and  a  bull,  to  which 
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Itftre  added  12  cows  sent  to  Cape  Ann  in  1686,  and  80  more  in  16S9. 
With  the  emigration  to  MassachosetU  under  the  first  charter,  in  1629^ 
were  sent  140  head  of  neat  cattle  and  some  horses  and  goats.  Among 
the  estimates  of  the  company  were  20  cows  and  balls»  at  £4  each.  As 
in  Yirginia,  many  of  these  were  probably  sacrificed  to  supply  the  wants 
of  a  starving  population,  or  fell  by  the  arrow  and  the  hatchet  of  the  In* 
dian,  who  horered  on  the  skirts  of  the  distressed  settlements.  Of  three 
hnndfed  kine  and  a  number  of  other  catUe,  shipped  in  the  following  year 
with  the  large  emigration  that  accompanied  GtoTemojr  Winthrop,  more 
than  half  died  on  the  passage  and  during  the  ensuing  winter,  while  a  dire 
mortality  invaded  nearly  every  family  of  the  emigrants.  Milch  cows,  In 
consequence,  rose  in  value  to  twenty-five  and  thirty  pounds.  The  con* 
tinned  accessions  of.  people  firom  England  made  it  the  interest  of  the 
owners  of  stock  to  increase  them  to  the  utmost.  Notwitlistanding  the 
fireqnent  scarcity  of  food,  the  depredations  of  wolves,  and  the  savage 
forays  of  the  natives,  the  increase  of  cattle  was  very  rapid.  By  the  rise 
in  price  of  com  and  cattle,  Mr.  Bradford  says,  **  many  were  much  en- 
riched and  comodities  grue  plentlfnll;  and  yet  in  other  regards  this 
benefite  turned  to  their  hnrte,  and  this  accession  of  strength  to  their 
weaknes.  For  now  their  stocks  increased,  and  y*  increase  vendible,  ther 
was  no  longer  any  holding  them  togeather,  but  now  they  must  of  neces- 
silie  goe  to  their  great  lots  ;  they  conld  not  otherwise  keep  their  katle, 
and  having  oxen  growne,  they  must  have  land  for  plowing  and  tillage. 
And  no  man  thought  ho  coald  live,  except  he  bad  catle  and  a  great  deale 
of  ground  to  keep  them,  all  striving  to  increase  their  stocks."*  This 
early  disposition  to  migrate,  led^  in  the  autumn  of  1635,  a  company  of  sixty 
pilgrims,  with  their  women,  children,  and  cattle,  through  the  untracked 
forests  of  Massachusetts  to  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut,  where  they  suf- 
fered again  the  privations  of  the  earlier  pioneers  of  New  England,  losing 
many  of  their  cattle,  but  preserving  a  remnant  to  stock  the  future  home- 
steads of  the  Colony.  The  following  June  witnessed  a  larger  pilgrimage 
from  the  Bay  settlements,  wending  its  slow  way,  with  droves  to  the 
number  of  160  head  of  cattle,  across  the  mountain^,  swamps,  and  fords 
of  the  same  wilderness  track.  The  emigrants,  subsisting  upon  the  milk 
of  their  kine,  and  these  upon  the  browse  of  the  forest,  thus  planted,  under 


(1)  History  of   Plymonth,  302.     There  for  his  enoonmgement  therein,"  allow  him 

were  in  1637,  according  to  Graham,  bat  37  more  land. — Felt's  Salem, 

plows  in  all  Massachusetts.  As  John  Black-  The   isolation  occasioned  by  this  greed 

leach,  of  Salem,  had  not,  in  1638-9,  "  suffi-  of  land  was  regarded  as  an  evil  in  Virginia 

eient  land  to  maintain  a  plongh"  on  his  and  New  England,  and,  while  it  mnltiplied 

farm  of  300  acres,  "the  towne,  for  the  far-  settlements,  contributed  to  their  insecurity, 
thering  of  his  endeaTori  in  plowing  and 
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an  organized  government,  the  arts  of  civilized  life  and  a  new  embryo 
commonwealth,  npon  the  hunting-grounds  of  the  savage.  During  the 
Peqnot  and  other  Indian  wars  which  followed,  live  stock  was  a  precarions 
property,  bat  nevertheless  continued  to  increase,  and  furnished  articles 
for  exportation. 

New  Hampshire,  about  the  year  1632,  obtained  its  first  cattle,  of  a 
large-sized  breed,  from  Denmark,  through  Captain  John  Mason  and  his 
associates.  In  1645,  one  hundred  oxen  were  driven  from  Capt.  Mason's 
plantation,  near  Portsmouth,  to  Boston,  and  sold  at  £20  a  head.  Maine 
was  chiefly  stocked  from  the  same  large,  dun-colored  breed,  which  were 
valued  in  the  lumbering  business  for  their  size. 

The  continued  arrival  of  new  settlers  in  New  England  kept  up  the 
demand  for  cattle,  and  maintained  their  prices  at  £20  to  £30  a  head. 
Their  numbers  were  consequently  multiplied,  but  being  too  valuable  for 
slaughter,  tlie  herds  probably  furnished  little  material  for  the  tanner. 
But  the  sudden  reduction  of  the  price  to  £5  a  piece,  by  the  subsequent 
stoppn.&:e  of  emigration  from  Europe,  found  neat  cattle  and  other  stock 
well  diffused  over  the  country ;  and  the  Colonists  became  consumers  and 
exporters  of  beef  and  other  meats,  perhaps  beyond  any  others  in  propor- 
tion to  their  numbers.  As  a  people^s  industry  is  so  often  shaped  by  the 
physical  conditions  which  surround  them,  and  the  presence  of  a  raw  ma- 
terial is  a  strong  incentive  to  manufactures,  it  is  no  extravagant  conjec- 
ture, that  the  abundance  of  the  integuments  furnished  by  their  stock- 
raising  led  several  of  the  old  towns  of  New  England  into  the  shoe  ond 
leather  manufacture,  for  which  they  have  been  long  noted.  Mr.  lliggin- 
son,  of  Salem,  in  1630,  mentions  the  extraordinary  increase  of  cattle 
and  "store  of  sumacke  trees,  good  for  dying  and  tanning  of  Leather." 

Among  those  who  excelled  in  stock  husbandry  were  the  first  settlers 

of  Lynn,  who  were  principally  farmers,  and  had  large  numbers  of  homed 

cattle,  sheep,  and  goats.     P'or  many  years  before  their  lands 

eIuIxim      were  divided  or  fenced,  their  neat  cattle  were  kept  in  a  com- 

•uii.fty.      ^^^  j^^^^  under  an  overseer  or  hayward,  and  the  island  of 

Naliant  was  the  common  sheepwalk,  where  the  flocks  were  attended  by 
a  pul)lic  shepherd.'  Whether  the  bovine  and  ovine  wealth  of  the  farmers 
of  liViin  promised  a  better  supply  of  material  does  not  appear.  But  at 
the  village  of  Swampscott,  in  that  town,  was  erected  the  first  Tannrrtj 
in  New  England.  The  first  white  settlers  of  Lynn  were  Edmund  and 
Francis  Ingalls,  from  Lincolnshire,  England.  The  former,  in  1620, 
seitU'il  as  a  farmer  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town,  where  the  site  of  his 
roiiKnce  is  still  pointed  out  on  P'ayette  street.     Ilis  brother  Francis 

(1)  Lcwig'  Ilist.  Ljnn. 
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a  tanneiy  <m  Hompbnj'B  Brook,  where  it  b  eroeted  hf  a  itoM 
bai  the  precise  date  is  not  stated.  The  Tats  were  llled  «p  ia 
1  -  The  first  shoemaker  koown  in  L]rim  was  Philip  Kertland,  ftwn 
BherringtODy  in  Baekinghamshire^  who  settled  there  in  1686.*  .  Jdm 
Harbert,  a  shoemaker  from  Nottingham,,  setUed  at  Salem  tiie  Mune 
jear.* 

Aflumg  the  outfits  proTided  for  the  Colony  in  1629,  shoes  ''from  ten 
to  thirteen,^  for  men,  principally  of  neats'  Leather,  are  charged  at  Sti.  to 
Si.  7dL  per  pair,  with  a  large  proportion  of  Leather  and  half  dothing, 
snch  as  "sntes,  dnblett  aad  hose,  of  leather  lyned  with  oiled  leather,'' 
glores  of  calfes'  leather  and  of  tanned  sheepskins,  leather  girdles,  "  dab» 
fetts  and  breeches  of  oyled  leUier,"  "breeches  of  leather  drawers  to 
serve  to  weare  with  boeUi  their  other  sates."  In  the  Company^  letter 
\  to  the  GoTeraor  in  April,  1629,  they  say,  "Wee  have  made  our  servants' 
^'appafell*  of  cloth  and  letber,  which  kther  is  not  of  oyle  skinne,  for  we 
find  them  orer  deere^''*  For  many  years  the  dress  of  setrrants,  and,  to 
some  extjsnt,  of  aH  the  actife  elaases,  consisted  in  part  of  leather  dressed 
as  "  bnff  leather,"  or  tanned ;  and  many  deer-skins,  obtained  by  the  mns- 
ket  of  the  j^anter,  or  in  trade  with  the  natifes,  famished  materials  bur 
this  serriceable  apparel 

The  letter  of  the  Company  also  commends  to  the  care  of  the  QoYemor, 
Thomas  Beard,  a  shoemaker,  who  was  to  be  maintained  at  the  public 
charge  for  £10  a  year,  and  to  be  under  the  Governor's  direc- 
amonKthe  tion  as  to  bis  placo  of  employment.  A  supply  of  hides  for  his 
'  use  accompanied  him  in  the  Mayflower,  for  which  he  was  to 
pay  freight  at  £4  a  ton.  It  was  directed  that  fifty  acres  of  land  should 
be  allotted  him  as  one  that  transported  himself  at  bis  own  charge.'  This 
person  appears  to  have  been  the  first  of  '^  the  gentle  craft  of  leather"  in 
Massachusetts,  but  we  are  not  informed  where  he  settled. 

Among  the  early  inhabitants  of  Boston  were  George  Hun,  a  tanner, 
who  was  made  a  freeman  in  1637,  but  died  in  1640 ;  Jeremy  Houchin  or 
Hutcbins,  also  a  tanner,  took  the  freeman's  oath  in  1640;  and  William 
Copp,  a  shoemaker,  the  owner  of  Copp's  (previously  Snow)  Hill,  at  the 
North-End,  who  took  the  oath  in  1641." 

In  October,  1640,  it  was  declared  by  the  General  Court  that "  Whereas 
we  are  informed  of  the  neglect  of  many  in  not  saving  such  hides  and  skins 
Barif  law  ^  either  by  casualty  or  slaughter  come  to  hand,"  all  such  hides 
KlKher°a  should  be  preserved  to  be  tanned,  or  the  owner  should  forfeit 
the  skin  and  £12.     This  order  Implies  the  existence  of  tan- 


AlMt. 


(1)  Barber's  Hist  Coll.  of  Mass. 

(2)  Lewis'  Lynn. 

(3)  Felt's  Salem. 


(4)  Felt's  Annals  of  Salem,  i.  5,  49. 

(5)  Ibid.  i.  102. 

(6)  Dearborn's  Boston  Notions,  p.  4S. 
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neries  to  which  they  could  be  sent.  It  is  probable  that  tanneries  ware 
established  in  Boston,  Charlestown,  Watertown,  and  other  of  the  first 
settled  towns,  very  soon  after  their  occopation.  The  cattle  in  the  Prov- 
ince nambered  at  this  date  twelve  thousand.  In  Watertown  two  search- 
ers and  sealers  of  Leather  were  appointed  by  order  of  the  court  in  1638.' 
Leather  searchers,  in  conformity  with  an  Act  of  the  General  Court,  were 
appointed  in  Salem  in  1642.  This  Act,  passed  June  14th  of  that  year, 
was  the  first  general  law  of  the  Assembly  to  regulate  the  manufacture 
of  Leather  in  Massachusetts,  and  shows  that  it  was  already  becoming  au 
established  industry. 

It  ordered  that  "no  Butcher,  Currier,  or  shooe-maker  shall  exercise 
the  trade  of  a  tanner,  on  the  forfeiture  of  68.  Sd.  for  every  skin  he  shall 
tann,  while  they  use  any  of  the  trades  aforesaid,  nor  shall  any  tanner 
use  tlie  trades  of  Butcher,  curiier,  or  shooe-maker  under  the  like  penalty." 
A  clause  prohibiting  any  but  tanners  from  buying  or  even  bespeaking 
any  raw  hides  of  ox,  bull,  steer,  or  cow,  in  the  hair,  was  soon  after  re- 
pealed. No  Leather  over-limed,  or  insufliciently  tanned,  or  not  thor- 
oughly dried  after  tanning  might  be  exposed  for  sale.  Tanners  putting 
Leather  into  hot  or  warm  "  moors,*'  or  setting  their  "  fatts"  in  places  im- 
proper, where  the  Leather  would  heat  and  bum,  were  to  forfeit  £20  for 
each  offense.  Curriers  were  not  to  dress  any  Leather  imperfectly  tanned 
or  dried,  nor  use  *'  any  deceitful  or  subtil  mixture,  thing,  way,  or  means 
to  corrupt  or  hurt  the  leather,  nor  curry  any  sole  leather  with  any  thing 
but  with  good  hard  tallow,  nor  with  less  than  the  leather  would  receive ; 
nor  dress  or  curry  any  upper  leather  but  with  good  and  sufficient  stuff, 
not  salt,  and  should  thoroughly  liquor  it  until  it  would  receive  no  more ; 
they  were  not  to  burn  or  scald  any  leather  in  the  currying,  on  forfeiture 
of  every  hide  marred  by  unworkmanlike  handling,  to  be  judged  by  the 
oath  of  sufficient  witnesses.  Every  town  requiring  it  was  to  have  one  or 
more  sealers  or  markers  of  leather,  who  were  to  receive  as  fees  Id.  per 
hide  for  all  parcels  under  a  certain  number,  and  5J.  and  6J.  for  every 
dicker  above,  to  be  paid  by  the  tanner  at  the  time  of  sealing."* 

On  the  4th  Nov.,  1C46,  a  law  was  made  to  prohibit  the  exportation 
of  raw  hides,  skins,  felt.s,  or  unwrought  leather  on  pain  of  forfeiting  the 
goods  or  the  value  thereof,  and  a  like  penalty  to  the  master  of  any  vessel 
that  bhould  take  them  on  board.  The  exportation  of  raw  hides  or  skins 
imported  from  other  parts,  and  of  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  as  beavers, 
moose,  bears,  and  otters,  was  permitted. 

Among  the  most  ancient  of  those  companies  or  fraternities  of  different 


(1)  Ilond'f  Hist,  of  Watertown. 
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(2)  Records,  toI.  ii.  p.  17.     AbridgrmcDt 
of  PlanUtion  Laws,  London,  1704,  p.  66. 
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which  arose  in  Europe  upon  the  decay  of  the  feadal  iqriieB,  wltk 
a  oivio  priTileges  and  powers,  to  regulate  the  profiti^  memberriiip^ 
otl      iftira  of  the  corporation^  were  the  cordwaineisVcompaiiy,  io- 
00  sd  in  1410,  the  coopers'  company,  in  1601,  and  the  cnrriflrs' 

com]  y,  in  1605,  all  in  London.  These  pri?ii^;ed  corporation^  in 
wl  ti  slnated  the  system  of  apprenticeships^  perhaps  senred  some 
I  ]  rpoees  in  their  day.  But  by  limiting  the  ezerdse  of  the  trades 
to  >  3f  the  g^ld,  and  by  the  injnrions  monopolies  established  by 
rs  and  by-laws,  the  freedom  of  indostry  was  crippled  to  a 
hurtful  ez  i.  With  the  numerous  public  and  prl?ate  commerdal 
monopolies,  which  became  a  serious  eTU  under  the  Stuarts,  most  of  these 
cirio  bodies  were  swept  away  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  1634,  and  pat- 
ents limited  to  fourteen  years  for  new  manufliifstures  or  inventions,  and  a 
Ibw  other  objects,  alone  retained.  The  legislators  of  Massachusetts  early 
Insured  the  benefits  of  an  untrammeled  industry  by  decreeing,  in  1641, 
that  "there  shall  be  no  monopolies  g^ranted  or  sJlowed  among  us  but  of 
snoh  new  iuTcntions  as  are  profitable  to  the  country,  and  that  for  a  short 
time." 

In  1648,  the  coopers  and  shoemakers  of  Boston  and  the  vicinity  had 
so  fiur  increased  in  number,  that  each  craft  sought  and  obtained  certain 
shoemiken  Corporate  privileges  from  the  legislature.  The  General  Oonrt 
lucorpomtod. in  Boston,  on  18th  October,  granted  to  "Richard  Webb, 
James  Everell,  Robert  Tamer,  Edmund  Jackson,  and  the  rest  of  the 
shewmakers,"  an  Act  of  incorporation  with  power  to  regulate  the 
trade  for  three  years. ^  Although  no  politica,^  or  exclusive  privileges 
beyond  the  regalation  of  their  own  trade  affairs  appear  to  have  been 
conferred,  Johnson,  a  cotemporary,  considered  it  of  mach  service  to 
the  craft.  He  observes :  "  All  other  trades  have  here  fallen  into  their 
ranks  and  places  to  their  great  advantage ;  especially  coopers  and  shoe- 
makers, who  had  either  of  them  a  corporation  granted,  inriching  them- 
selves by  their  trades  very  much."  "As  for  tanners  and  shoe- 
the  Trade  makers,"  he  adds,  "it  being  naturalized  in  these  occupations 
to  have  a  higher  reach  in  managing  their  manifactures  than 
other  men  in  New  England,  and  having  not  changed  their  nature  in  this, 
between  them  both  they  have  kept  men  to  their  stander  hitherto,  almost 
doubling  the  price  of  their  commodities  according  to  the  rate  they  were 
sold  for  in  England,  and  yet  the  plenty  of  Leather  is  beyond  what  they 
had  there,  counting  the  number  of  the  people,  but  the  transportation  of 
boots  and  shoes  into  forraign  parts  hath  vented  all,  however."  Card- 
makers,  glovers,  fell-mongers,  and  furriers  are  also  mentioned  in  a  lengthy 

(1)  Records,  ii.  249. 
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list  of  those  who  had  "orderly  tamed  to  their  trades"  iq  1651.  Tht 
shoemakers  and  tanners  appear  not  to  have  been  the  only  ones  who  poi* 
sessed  the  secret  of  advancing  their  own  interests  by  arts  often  regarded 
as  of  later  origin.  "As  for  tailers,"  says  this  writer,  "  they  have  not 
come  behind  the  former,  their  advantage  being  in  the  nurture  of  new 
fashions  all  one  with  England,"  and  some  "have  a  mystery  beyond 
others,  as  have  the  vintners."* 

That  Leather  should,  within  little  more  than  twenty  years  from  the 
first  settlement,  have  become  relatively  more  plentiful  than  in  England, 
and  that  boots  und  shoes  should  in  the  same  time  become  an  article  of 
export,  appears  almost  incredible.  We  find,  indeed,  the  scarcity  of  Leather 
expressly  assigned,  in  a  sumptuary  law  in  1651,  as  the  reason  for  pro- 
hibiting, along  with  gold,  silver,  silks,  laces,  and  other  extravagances  of 
dress,  the  wearing  of  great  booUt  by  those  whom  the  Selectmen  should 
consider  unable  to  afford  it.  Shoes  appear,  however,  to  have  been  thas 
early  exported  by  the  merchants  of  Boston,  who  already  obtained  a  few, 
chiefly  of  calfskin,  from  Lynn,  where  the  businens  had  beg^n  to  take 
root. 

Stuff  shoes,  for  women's  use,  afterward  extensively  manufactured  at 
Lynn,  were  at  this  early  date  only  woni  by  the  most  wealthy,  and  upon 
wedding  occasions  by  the  less  opulent,  who  thenceforth  preserved  them 
as  too  delicate  for  ordinary  use.  Even  calf  shoes  had  before  the  Revolu- 
tion but  a  limited  use,  and  morocco  leather  was  not  made  in  this  country 
until  after  that  date.  Of  the  laboring  classes,  aeats'  leather  shoes  formed 
the  principal  wear  during  the  Colonial  period. 

It  was  ])robably  found  inexpedient,  where  there  was  a  general  scarcity 
of  mechanics,  to  attempt  to  restrict  the  workers  in  Leather  too  closely  to 
one  branch,  as  contemplated  in  the  Act  of  1642.  A  memorial  from 
Nathanit'l  Bishop  and  Hope  Allin,  curriers,  to  the  Qeneral  Court  in 
1600,  praying  that  tanners  and  shoemakers  might  not  be  ollowed  to  carry 
on  currying,  was  therefore  not  granted.*  In  1677,  Hugh  Mason,  one  of 
the  first  searchers  and  sealers  of  Leather  at  Watertown,  appealed  to  the 
Assembly  on  the  subject  of  a  law  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  tanned 
Leather. 

In  1609,  the  town  of  Newbury,  on  certain  conditions,  granted  Ebe- 
nezer  Knowlion  nine  rods  of  land  "for  the  setting  up  of  a  tanning  trade" 
at  tliat  place.*  Tanners  and  shoemakers  were  probably  to  be  fnund  in 
mn<t  towns  in  the  Colony  at  that  date.  (Jeorge  Hranhall  carried  on 
tanniiiir  at  Falmouth,  in  Maine,  between  1680  and  1690. 

In  Connecticut,  during  this  time,  the  inhabitants  had  continued  to  be 

M)  W<>D<ler-»<irkinj(  Providence.  (3)  C«  ffin'i  IIi»t.  vf  Xcwburj. 

(3;  Kecurdf,  vul  Ti.  3US. 
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ezcIaaiTelj  agricnltaral.  Mechanics  of  all  kinds  were  few,  and 
nftctiires  had  scarcely  been  attempted.  Live  stock  formed  a  Tain- 
^^^  able  portion  of  their  fiMrm  produce.  Poric,  Ymt,  fat  cattle,  and 
tk.,  u^  horses  were  sold  in  considerable  quantities  to  Boston,  New 
'ST'-yoric,  and  the  West  Indies.  In  May,  1661,  it  was  affirmed  in 
Oonrt  tiiat  100  beefes  were  killed  in  the  town  of  Fairfield  the  preTious 
year.  Tanning,  as  one  of  the  simplest  of  the  arts,  and  a  support  of  the 
stock  husbandry  of  the  Oolony,  was  commenced,  as  in  Maraachnsetts, 
almost  with  the  first  settlement.  As  eariy  as  February,  1640,  among  the 
earliest  enactments,  it  was  ordered  that  skins  should  be  pre- 
^  served  under  penalty  for  the  use  of  the  tanner,  and  that  hemp 


and  flax  should  be  sown  for  the  manufacture  of  linen  and  cord- 
age. "That  the  country  may  be  better  enabled  to  kill  yearly  some 
Beeyes  for  supply  of  leather,"  it  was  ordained,  September,  1642,  that  no 
calves  should  be  killed  in  the  Oolony  without  the  permisgion  of  two  per- 
sons appointed  by  the  Court  in  each  town  for  that  purpose.  In  1654,  a 
Snmittee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  rules  respecting  the  sealing  of 
ther,  and  officers  for  that  service  in  each  town  were  appointed  by  the 
Court,  October,  1656.  At  the  same  time,  the  Courts  "taking  into  serious 
consideration  the  several  deceits  and  abuses,  which  in  other  places  have 
been  and  are  commonly  practiced  by  the  Tanners,  curriers,  butchers, 
and  workers  of  Leather,"  enacted  a  law,  similar  to  the  Massachusetts 
law  of  1642,  prescribing  the  mode  of  tanning,  dressing,  and  inspect- 
ing Leather.  Butchers  were  enjoined  not  to  gash  or  cut  ox  or  £ow 
hides,  and  no  tanner  was  to  offer  for  sale  Leather  imperfectly  tc^pned  or 
dried.  No  person  "  using  or  occupying  the  mistery  of  tanning,  to  set 
any  of  the  fatts  in  tann  hills  or  other  places  where  the  woozes  or  leather 
put  into  tann  in  the  same  shall  or  may  take  any  unkinde  hcates,  nor  shall 
any  put  leather  into  any  hott  or  warm  oozes  whatever,  on  pain  of  £20  for 
every  offence."  Curriers  were  not  to  "burn  or  scald"  the  hides  or 
leather.  Each  town  was  to  nominate  two  respectable  men  for  sealers  of 
leather,  whose  fees  were  2d,  a  hide,  or  I2d.  the  dicker  (of  ten  hides), 
payable  by  the  tanner.  An  addition  was  made  to  the  law  in  the  follow- 
ing May,  requiring  the  Leather  to  be  sealed  in  the  town  where  it  was 
tanned  before  it  was  offered  for  sale,  and  prohibiting  the  transportation 
of  hides  out  of  the  Colony  on  pain  of  forfeiture.  The  price  for  sealing 
Leather  was  in  March,  1661-2,  increased  to  ISd,  a  dicker,  I2d.  a  half 
dicker,  and  4d,  by  the  single  hide. ' 

In  the  New  Haven  Colony,  then  a  separate  jurisdiction,  there  was  also 
in  1656  a  law  on  this  subject,  made  in  consideration  of  "  the  damage  or 

(1)  ColonUl  Records  of  Connecticnt,  toI.  i.  pp.  61,  75,  250,  285,  208,  377.  ** 
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iDJarj  which  many  sustaine  by  the  ill  coming  of  Leather,  and  by  the 
shooe-makers  ill  making  it  up  into  shooes  and  boots."  In  each  town. 
where  a  tanner  or  shoemaker  was  employed,  there  were  to  be  one  or  more 
sealers  of  Leather,  who  were  to  be  under  oath  not  to  seal  any  leather  but 
such  as  they  should  judge  "sufficiently  tanned  and  fit  to  be  wrought  out 
and  sold  in  shooes  and  boots."  Of  this  they  were  to  distinguish  by 
La^K  „f  separate  marks,  two  qualities,  that  which  was  well  tanned  and 
Xew  H»ven.  g^  f^j.  Qppej.  leather  and  outer  soles,  and  another  which  was 
less  perfectly  tanned,  or  was  defective  either  in  the  liming,  beaming,  or 
by  frost,  or  in  drying,  but  was  suitable  for  inner  soles  but  not  for  other 
uses.  Leather  insufficiently  tanned  was  not  to  be  sealed  at  all,  and  shoe- 
makers using  it,  or  employing  the  second  quality  for  outer  soles  or  nppers 
of  boots  or  shoes,  or  using  any  other  deceit  in  making  up  their  ware,  were 
to  make  restitution  to  the  injured  parties.  No  imported  hides  were  to 
be  used  until  sealed. 

In  the  following  year,  the  Court  at  New  Haven  received  complaints 
from  Stamford  of  the  excessive  prices  of  boots  and  shoes  at  that  place, 
as  for  instance,  "  six  shillings  for  a  pair  of  shoes  of  the  tenns,  and  thirty 
shillings  for  a  pair  of  bootes  as  good  as  which  may  be  bought  here  for 
twenty  shillings,  which  the  Court  thought  was  great  oppression,"  and 
therefore  ordered  these  shoemakers  to  make  satisfaction  for  what  they  had 
done  amiss,  and  to  reform  in  future,  or  answer  at  the  next  Court  of 
Magistrates. 

Complaints  were  also  made  of  wrong  done  in  the  sizes  of  shoes ;  and 
the  Court  having  been  informed  that  William  Newman,  of  Stamford, 
"  hath  an  instrument  in  his  hand  which  he  brought  out  of  England,  ^hich 
i.^  thought  to  be  right  to  determine  this  question  between  the  buyer  and 
seller,  (lid  ordain  that  the  said  instniment  should  l>e  procured  and  sent  to 
New  Haven,'*  and  if  approved  by  the  next  Court  of  Mugis- 
-trif  flr>it  trates,  after  taking  suitable  advice,  a  standard  was  to  be  made 
from  it,  from  which  the  several  plantations  in  the  Colony  were 
to  be  supplied,  with  a  rule  to  which  all  sizes  were  to  conform.  This 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  introduction,  at  least  in  Connecticut,  of 
that  useful  little  implement  the  size-stick,  or  some  equally  infallible 
measure  of  the  pedal  developments  of  our  forefathers.  These  several 
ordinances  respecting  tanning  and  its  accessory  branches,  exhibit  them 
to  u-*  in  their  primitive  rudeness.  The  very  limile<l  "assortments"  of  a 
conlwttiner'sshop  in  that  day  gave  the  latter  somewhat  more  TrocruKtean 
piiwer  than  he  now  possesses.  But  that  he  sometimes  failed  also  in 
making  the  complete  "  fit''  which  is  the  artistic  boast  of  his  modern 
repreH'iitativc,  should  be  no  matter  of  wonder,  since  the  intrduction  of 
shoes  wholly  of  leather,  in  their  present  form,  was  a  recent  event.     It  is 
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f  I  d  to  the  jw  168B,  in  which  the  flfit  trading  home  Mi 

jidBor,  in  the  neighboring  Jnrisdietion.'    Technieal  improve* 

jmkt  at  1     I  at  in  the  other  branehet  of  the  Leather  boainCM^ 

long  impeded       die  nltra-crepidean  practice  of  the  Aoemeker 

In  o<  ng  with  1  *]      calling  that  of  the  tanner  and  cnrrier,  whieh 

the  C  Court  of  i        i  had  Tunlj  endeaTored  to  prerentb 

A  piino       ionroe      improTc     at  in  these  arts  in  recent  times  has  been 

the  more  <  aration  of  the  seTeral  brandiesi  seeming  greater 

akin  in  « 

It  was  proposed  in  the  Oonncil  at  New  Haren,  in  166S,  to  pcohibil 
the  exportation  of  hides  and  leather ;  bnt  a  mmor  that  Oonnecticnt  had 
repealed  its  order  on  the  subject,  caused  its  postponement  Bnt  in  Ibj 
of  the  next  year  the  opmplaints  of  a  scarcity  of  shoes,  on  account  of  the 
transportation  of  hides  and  leather,  caused  the  Court  to  prohibit  the 
sending  out  of  the  Colony  either  of  hides  or  tanned  leadlier,  except  in 
exchange  for  their  Talue  in  raw  hides.* 

The  AssemUj  of  die  united  Colonies  of  Connecticut,  at  Hartisfd,  Oct 
18th,  167t,  regulated  the  prices  to  be  charged  by  tanners  and  shoe* 
makers,  by  ordering  that  no  tanner  should  recelTO  more  for  tanning  than 
two  pence  a  pound  for  gpreen,  and  four  pence  for  dry  hides.  The  selling 
price  was  fixed  at  three  pence  a  pound  for  green,  and  sixpence  for  dry 
hides,  which  was  to  be  legibly  set  upon  them  that  their  valae  might  be 
known  when  tanned.  Shoemakers  were  not  permitted  to  charge  for  shoes 
above  five  and  a  half  pence  a  size  ''for  all  plajne  and  wooden-heeled 
shoes  of  all  sizes  abore  men's  sevens.  Three-soled  shoes  well  made  and 
wrought,  not  above  seven  and  a  half  pence  a  size  for  well-wrought 
French  falls."  Every  shoe  was  to  be  marked  with  its  proper  size,  and 
for  that  purpose  every  shoemaker  was  to  have  by  him  a  true  and  just 
size  or  measure,  and  to  make  them  accordingly.  To  make  '*  shoes  or 
ware  with  a  false  size  or  measure  to  abuse  or  wrong  the  buyer,"  or  to 
sell  above  the  price  decreed,  involved  the  forfeiture  of  the  shoes  or 
wares." 

(1)  ShoM,  in  muoh  tbeir  present  form,  beaux,  of  flimsy  Spanish  leather,  were  then 

were  doubtless  earlier  worn.    There  appears  much  worn  in  England,  but  were  not  ap- 

to  have  been  no  material  change  in  their  proved  of  in  Massachusetts,  and  were  not 

vtyle  after  the  settlement  of  Massachusetts,  very  generally  used  here  before  the  ReTolo- 

when  shoes  were  ordered  (1629)  of  large  tion. 

sise,  at  two  to  two  shillings  and  sizpenoe  a  (2)  New    Haven    Colonial   Reoords,  by 

pair,  for  the  use  of  the  emigrants.    Shoe-  Charles  J.  Hoadley,  A.M.,  1868,  toI.  IL  pp. 

strings,  as  now  worn,  took  the  place  of  the  215,  801,  472,  489. 

shoe-rose  under  the  SUiarts,  and  buckles,  (8)  Colonial  Records  of  Gonneotieiit»  voL 

resembling  the  horse  bean,  eame  into  use  ii.  p.  825. 
about  1688.    Boots  of  Urge  sise,  and  for 
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The  adult  male  population  of  Connecticut  was  at  this  time  2,868,  and 
the  whole  about  12,000.  Its  yearly  exports  were  short  of  £9,000.  Ita 
towns  and  the  neighboring  settlements  of  New  England,  had  been  greatly 
impoverished  and  burdened  with  debts  by  the  war  with  King  Philip, 
which  still  raged,  and  the  cattle  and  other  resources  of  the  people  were 
much  diminished.  In  1680,  however,  beef  sold  for  2^(2.  and  butter  for 
M.  a  pound ;  and  the  tegumentary  products  of  their  herds  probably  em- 
ployed  a  good  number  of  small  tanneries. 

The  principal  exports  of  Rhode  Island  at  the  same  period  were  pro- 
Tisions  and  horses,  grazing  being  a  general  occupation  throughout  the 
Eastern  Colonies.  The  conversion  of  hides  into  coarse  Leather,  which 
in  early  Colonial  times  was  often  rudely  effected  by  the  farmer  for  his  own 
domestic  use,  was  doubtless  commenced  long  before  this  in  the  Narra* 
gansett  settlements.  The  arts  of  the  tanner,  cnrrier,  and  cordwainer 
were  placed  under  legal  control  in  February,  1706-7,  by  a  Colonial  law 
"for  preventing  of  deceits  and  abuses  by  tanners,  carriers,  and  shoe- 
makers."* 

In  New  York,  which  now  holds  so  conspicuous  a  place  in  the  Leather 
trade  and  manufacture  of  the  world,  among  the  useful  arts  early  introduced 
by  the  Dutch  ancestors  of  the  Province,  was  that  of  the  tanner. 
New  Turk  in  Domestic  cattlc  wcrc  imported  into  New  Netherlands,  under 
t^vj  uio».  ^^^  patronage  of  the  "West  India  Company,"  in  the  spring  of 
1625,  by  the  Hon.  Pieter  Evertsen  Ilulst.  lie  sliipped  thither,  with 
extreme  care,  103  head,  consisting  of  horses,  cows,  hogs,  and  sheep,  for 
breeding ;  each  animal  having  its  own  stall  covered  with  three  feet  of 
sand,  and  a  separate  atteiidant.  For  many  years,  however,  the  price  of 
honied  cattle  made  them  too  valuable  for  frequent  slaughter.  A  cow  in 
1627  was  worth  £30,  and  a  pair  of  oxen  £40.  In  1650,  when  the  com- 
pany supplied  each  tenant  not  only  with  land,  tenements,  and  tools,  but 
wiih  4  cows,  as  many  horses  and  other  animals,  to  be  restored  in  six 
years,  a  cow  and  calf  were  worth  £40.  The  city  of  New  York,  in  1678, 
killoii  400  beeves;  in  1604,  nearly  4,000. 

Tlie  first  tannery  in  the  Province  of  which  we  have  found  any  mention, 
was  owned  by  one  of  four  brothers  named  Evertsen,  who  settled  as  early 
as  lOo"^,  some  at  Pavonia  and  some  on  Manhattan.  The  locality  of  the 
tanniTv  is  not  mentioned. 

At  Kons<i'lft(Twyck,  in  the  neiffhborhood  of  the  present  great  manufnc- 
tori»<  of  sol«»  k'otliiT,  it  apju'ars  by  the  account  books  of  the  Patroon  about 
thi^  time  that  im]>orted  sole  leather  cost  45  cents,  and  upper  leathtfr  and 
shoemakers*  yarn  60  cents  per  pound.   Shoes  were  from  two  to  four  florins 

(1)  R.  I.  Culonial  IUcorU#,  rcl.  ir.  p.  7. 
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(80  clB.  to  |1.60)  a  pair.     There  were  probably  lauuers  and  shoemskcrl^ 
la  Ibe  ^troonrcj  atDOng  tbe  first  settlers,  as  well  as  at  MBiibatlau. 

jLiaoBg  the  residents  and  property  owners  of  the  Dutch  copitnl  at  tha 
time  at  its  capitulation  to  the  Eaglisii  in  l(i64,  were  Adrian  Yen  Laar, 
a  ttioner  aud  shoemaker,  aod  Arent  IsaaekseQ,  of  the  latter  trade,  both 
living  on  "  Hoogb  Straat,"  low  Stoue  street,  between  Broad  aud  Wil- 
li&Ri,  and  Jochem  Beekman,  a  ahocmaker,  on  S.  E.  corner  Broad  and  1 
BeftTer.  I 

Coenraet  Ten  Eyck,  a  tanner,  shoe  dealer,  and  mannfactnrer,  and  a 
principal  member  of  the  trade,  resided  on  the  Heere  Graft,  now  Broad  ] 
Tm  Krtit'.  street,  between  Beaver  and  Pearl.     His  tan  pits  occupied  seve»-   , 
T.aBti-/.      j.g^  marshy  lots  ou  tbe  west  side  of  Broad  street  abo»e  Beaver. 
Ah  early  as   1653  he  was  a  prosperous  and  inSnential  citizen,  and  the 
profits  of  kis  business  enabled  him  to  build  and  occupy  in  respectable 
style  a  fine  house  in  tbe  former  locality.     After  his  decease  in  1G80,  the 
tanning  and  other  brunches  of  bin  business  were  carried  on  by  bis  sons, 
Dirck,  Tobias,  and  Coenraet.     Pieter  Winstor,  a  shoemaker,  occupied 
premises  adjoining  the  house  of  Ten  Eyck,  and  several  others  of  the 
trade  established  themselves  on  the  west  side  of  Broad,  north  of  Bearer    ' 
street,  where  a  small  brook  and  the  swampy  ground  afforded  accommo- 
dation for  their  tanneries,  which  then  formed  a  customary  appendage  to 
their  business. 

On  this  tract,  preTJonsly  known  as  the  "  sheep  pasture,"  where  Mr. 
Ten  Eyck  owned  a  large  parcel  of  ground,  Abel  Hardenbrook,  a  shoe- 
maker  and  tanner,  built  tan  pits  about  the  year  1661,  his  premises  occu- 
pying the  comer  of  Broad  and  the  "  Prince  Graft,"  now  Exchange  Place, 
fronting  on  the  latter.  A  bark-mill,  for  grindiug  the  bark,  was  owned 
in  common  by  him  and  others  in  the  bosiness.  He  soon  after  removed 
to  High,  now  Stono  street,  where  Some  of  the  finest  dwellings  in  the  city 
then  stood,  and  properties  ralucd  at  several  thousand  dollars  each  were 
owned  by  him,  Jacob  Abrabams,  Goenraed  Ten  Eyck  Jr.,  and  John 
Harpending,  all  tauners,  and  by  a  number  of  wealthy  brewers  and 
merchants.  The  tan  pita  on  Broad  street  were  filled  np,  with  the  ditch 
which  ran  through  it,  in  1676,  when  they  were  excluded  as  a  nuisance 
from  the  city  limits,  to  accommodate  the  improvements  in  the  riaiug 
metropolis.' 

In  August  of  the  same  year,  Gov.  Andros  and  his  Council  appointed 
two  tanners  for  the  city,  and  prohibited  all  others  from  exercising  the 
trade.  The  currier  for  the  city  was  Peter  Pangborne.  This  petty 
monopoly  was  followed  two  years  after  by  the  more  important  one  eatal.- 

(1)  TalanUna'i  Eiat.  of  the  ultj  of  TUtm  ToA. 
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lished  by  the  Bolting  Act,  which  was  of  much  value  to  the  citj.  It  was 
also  ordained  in  1676,  ''that  no  butcher  be  permitted  to  be  carrier,  or 
shoemaker,  or  tanner ;  nor  shall  any  tanner  be  either  currier,  shAemaker, 
or  butcher ;  it  being  consonant  to  the  laws  of  England  and  practice  ia 
the  neighbour  Colonys  of  the  Massachusetts  and  Connecticott."^ 

At  that  time  there  resided  on  the  north  side  of  High  street,  between 
Broad  and  William,  a  worthy  citizen,  John  Harpending,  who,  by  assidu- 
ous industry  in  his  trade  of  tanner  and  shoemaker,  had  acquired  a  respect- 
able fortune,  and  whose  moral  and  religious  character  procured  him  the 
highest  esteem.  With  several  others  of  his  trade,  he  soon  after  purchased 
a  large  tract  of  land  on  the  east  side  of  Broadway,  extending  nearly  to 
Gold  street,  and  from  Maiden  Lane  north  to  Ann  street.  To  this  dis- 
trict, afterward  long  known  as  the  "Shoemakers'  Land,''  the  leather 
fraternity,  expelled  from  their  former  quarters,  removed  their  tanneries. 
They  established  them  outside  the  city  walls,  along  the  fenny  line  of 
Maiden  Lane,  on  the  north  side,  eastward  from  William  street.  The 
original  proprietors  of  this  estate,  now  the  centre  of  commercial  wealth, 
were  Coenraet  Ten  Eyck,  Jacob  Abrahams,  John  Uarpending,  and 
Carsten  Lucrse;  and  in  1696  they  were,  in  addition  to  the  last  two, 
Charles  Lodwick,  Abraham  Santfort  (Jacob  Abrahams),  and  llciltje 
Cloppers.  The  value  of  lots  here,  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
was  about  £30  currency  of  that  day.  The  site  of  the  "  North  Dutch 
Church"  was  the  gift  of  Mr.  Harpending,  who  obtained  a  large  share  in 
the  division  ;  and  the  present  John  street  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  that  early  proprietor  of  the  district.  From  this  region  the  tanners 
were  once  more  driven,  in  the  march  of  improvement,  to  the  borders  of 
the  Fresh- water  Pond  beyond  the  common,  and  to  Beekroan^s  Swamp, 
where  many  of  them  remained  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
and  one  or  two  much  later. 

This  locality,  still  known  as  the  "  Swamp,"  where  the  commercial  in- 
terests of  the  trade  yet  centre  and  wield  an  influence  second  to  few  in 
the  city,  was  in  the  infancy  of  the  city  called  the"Greppel 
Bosch,"  or  "  Tangled  Briars/*  from  the  shrubs  which  occupied  the 
low  grounds  in  that  place.  Several  acres  of  the  swamp  were  purchased 
in  1734  by  Jacobus  Roosevelt,  for  the  sum  of  £200,  from  the  corpora- 
tion, thoufrh  it  was  at  the  same  time  claimed  by  the  heirs  of  Jacob 
Leisler.  Having  been  divided  by  the  purchaser  into  lots,  they  were 
principally  taken  by  the  tanners,  who  orcujiied  much  of  the  entire  space 
included  between  Cliff  and  Gold  and  Ferry  and  Frankford  streets,  and 
the  north  side  of  Frankford,  between  Cliff  and  Duke.     In  this  noted 

(1;  Dud1oii'«  Hint,  of  New  York:  Ai>p«D(liz,  p.  126. 
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NgMi  iH^  aetfTity  of  the  trsde,  before  1^  BeToIntfon,  teeunileled 

of  tao,  where  the  boys  of  the  neighborhood  waged  mtaiie  battks 
ledoubti  of  that  material,  Bpiked  with  homa  ftwn  the  taa-jarda 
.tanoere  poraiied  their  oceapation  oataide  the  eftj  paliaadee,  on  the 
aoathem  borden  of  the  "  OoUect^"  or  Fredi-waler  Pond,  sear  the  Jnnctioii 
of  the  present  Oentre  and  Pearl  Btreeli.' 

l*he  art  of  the  Tanner  was  intiodnced  in  New  Jersey  fiom  Long  Island, 
or  Oonnectient,  bj  the  first  white  settlers  at  Elizabethtown,  in  1660.  John 
Ogden  was  one  of  the  early  proprieton,  and  tanning  was  car- 
timlm  Hew  rfed  On  in  the  town  by  several  of  that  name  firom  the  first  To 
Colonel  William  Edwards,  a  grandson  of  the  eminent  Jonathan 
Edwards,  and  a  descendant  by  bis  mother  from  the  Ogdens,  the  Leather- 
manofisetnre  in  this  conntry  is  indebted  for  some  of  the  most  Taloable 
mechanical  aids  it  has  erer  receifed.  Mr.  Edwards  was  bom  in  Elixar 
bethtown  in  IttO,  and  learned  the  business  of  his  nneles,  Colonds 
Mathias  Ogden  and  Olirer  Spencer,  refolntionary  officers,  who  carried  it 
on  in  that  town.  At  Northampton,  Mass.,  where  Mr.  Edwards  afterward 
eondacted  the  business  with  enterprise,  he  is  belicTed  tb  hare  employed 
the  first  bark-mill  by  water.  He  subsequently  iuTented  and  patented  the 
copper-heater,  long  used  by  tanners,  the  hide-mill,  or  fhlling'Stocks,  and 
the  beating  or  rolllDg-mill.  .  The  safing  of  manual  labor  eflteted  by 
these  inventions  gave  an  immense  impulse  to  the  manafactore.  He  after- 
ward erected  in  the  State  of  New  York  extensire  tanneries,  which  are 
still  in  operation. 

East  Jersey  was  probably  supplied  with  cattle  from  New  York  by  the 
Dutch.  As  early  as  1668,  beef  sold  for  Z^d.  a  pound  and  50s.  a  barrel ; 
and  in  1675  green  hides  brought  Sd.  and  dry  hides  6i.  a  pound. 

About  this  time,  the  proprietors  of  East  Jersey  invited  mechanics 
to  settle  in  Newark,  setting  apart  to  the  first  of  every  trade  who  would 
Settlement  rcside  there  a  lot  of  land  as  a  gift.  The  town  receired  its  first 
of  Newark,  shoemaker,  Samuel  Whitehead,  from  Elizabethtown  about  the 
year  1676.  He  was  "formally  admitted  a  member  of  the  community 
on  condition  of  his  supplying  it  with  shoes."  The  first  tannery  in  the 
town  was  established  in  1698.'  In  1678,  the  transportation  out  of  the 
Province,  or  the  sale  to  any  non-resident,  of  any  hides  or  tanned  leather 
was  prohibited  by  law.'  This  law,  though  perhaps  designed  as  a  remedy 
for  the  high  cost  of  foreign  manufactures  of  all  kinds,  and  the  duties  which 
the  commissioners  of  the  Duke  of  York  were  arbitrarily  levying  on  imported 
goods,  was  one  of  questionable  utility  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  supply. 

(1)  For  most  of  the  above  particulars  we    .     (2)  Barber'i  and  Howe's  Hist.  CoU.  of 
are  indebted  to  Valentine's  History  of  the     New  Jersey. 
City  of  New  Tork.  (3)  Whitehead's  Bast  Jersey,  298. 
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The  circamstances  of  the  Province  were  favorable  for  grazing,  and  beef  had 
then  fallen  to  2d.  a  pound  and  408.  a  barrel.  An  enlarged  rather  than 
a  restricted  market  for  beef  and  bides  would  have  been  found  a  better 
expedient  in  that  as  in  other  Colonies  where  similar  laws  existed.  The 
prohibition  was  the  next  year  extended  to  Indian  dressed  skins.  Eliza* 
bethtown  and  Newark,  the  latter  particularly,  continued  from  that  time 
to  make  considerable  quantities  of  Leather  for  domestic  use  and  for  ex- 
portation. Newark,  which  in  recent  times  claims  to  have  made  the  first 
japanned  leather  in  this  country,  was  some  years  before  the  close  of  the 
last  century  the  seat  of  an  active  shoe  and  leather  manufacture  for  those 
times,  and  has  since  expanded  those  and  kindred  branches,  such  as 
saddlery,  harness,  etc.,  to  a  leading  rank  among  its  manufactures. 

Stock-raising  and  the  production  of  beef  for  the  markets  of  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  was  a  profitable  part  of  the  early  husbandry  of  West 
Jersey,  and  furnished  good  supplies  of  hides  for  numerous  tanneries. 
Burlington,  the  seat  of  government  within  three  years  after  it  was  laid 
out,  was  known  to  kill  eight  or  nine  fat  oxen  on  a  market-day.  Two  or 
three  years  later  many  farmers  owned  twenty  to  thirty  cows,  eight  or  ten 
oxen,  and  horses,  which  they  exported,  more  than  they  knew.  The 
profits  of  the  first  settlers  arose,  as  one  of  the  proprietaries  states,  "  from 
their  improvement  of  the  land  and  the  increase  of  their  bestial." 

Trenton,  at  a  later  period,  had  quite  a  number  of  tanneries.  Salem 
and  other  towns  had  the  usual  supply  of  English  tradesmen  and  me- 
chanics, and  were  doubtless  provided  with  tanners  and  shoemakers,  but 
of  the  first  essavs  in  their  branches  we  have  no  account.  Shoes  and  all 
other  English  goods  were  plentifully  supplied  from  the  first  settlement, 
and  wore  usually  sold  at  twenty-eight  per  cent,  profit,  but  to  laborers  in  part 
pay  for  wages,  sometimes  at  an  advance  of  100  per  cent.  The  scarcity 
of  money  and  the  great  plenty  of  hides,  bark,  and  other  facilities  for  tan- 
ning, secured  an  attention  to  that  branch  in  New  Jersey  which  placed 
the  Province  among  the  foremost  in  the  Leather-manufacture  in  Colonial 
times.  New  York  for  a  long  period  derived  a  considerable  amount  of 
Leather  from  the  tanneries  of  New  Jersey. 

William  Penn,  one  of  the  proprietaries  of  West  Jersey,  or  the  Free 
Society  of  Traders,  appears  to  have  established  a  tannery  in  his  new 
E»riy  T»n-  territory  of  Pennsylvania  on  the  first  settlement.  In  a  letter 
iCunty"  to  the  Society,  dated  August,  16H3,  he  speaks  of  their  tannery 
▼»o»A.  I'AT  as  being  well  supplied  with  bark.  The  Swedes,  who  in  1627 
were  supplied  by  the  "  Swedish  West  India  Company**  with  neat  cattle 
from  their  native  country,  made  their  own  leather  and  shoes,  and  the 
Dutch,  who  succeeded  them,  probably  had  tanneries  also.  Among  the 
former,  however,  such  arts  as  they  possessed  were  in  an  extremely  rude 
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and  their  dren  and  cnstomB  were  in  many  reepecti  neaiij  aurimi* 
Mlltttf  those  of  the  Aboriginee,  with  whom  they  drore  a  large  trade  in 
Una  Vl  peltry.  They  were  principally  farmery  and  the  ahoea  of  the 
ooutry  people  were  made  like  the  moccasin  of  the  Indian,  with  the  a<de 
of  the  same  material  as  the  npper.  They  wore  rests  and  breeches  of  the 
Indian-dressed  skins.  Eren  the  women  wore  jerkins  and  petticoats  <rf 
the  same  material ;  and  their  beds,  except  the  sheets,  were  chiefly  composed 
of  the  spoils  of  the  chase.  The  women,  howerer,  spnn  and  wore  flax; 
hemp,  and  wool. 

Many  of  the  European  settlers  fonnd  the  buck  and  deer  skins,  prepared 
as  wash  or  bnif  leather  in  the  manner  already  mentioned,  either  by  them- 
aeWes  or  the  natires,  a  Talaable  relource  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  as 
to  climate  and  mode  of  life,  in  which  they  found  themselves.  These  and 
the  skins  of  woItcs,  bears,  elks,  buffidoes,  and  other  large  animals,  dressed 
with  the  hair,  and  sometimes  embroidered  and  painted  in  Tarions  styles, 
constituted  a  grotesque  but  serviceable  portion  of  the  outward  habili- 
ments in  early  times.  Leather  stockings  or  overalls  are  charged  in  the 
.i'^vate  accounts  of  William  Penn  at  £1  2s.,  and  a  painted  skin  at 
twelve  shillings.  The  transportation  of  dressed  and  undressed  deer  skins 
out  of  the  Province,  during  one  year,  was  prohibited  by  an  Act  of  ^the 
Assembly  in  1695. 

The  price  of  beef,  which  is  charged  in  the  proprietary's  accoaots  at 
4^.  per  poand,  being  about  double  its  cost  in  New  England  and  New 
Jersey,  would  seem  to  indicate  a  scarcity  of  cattle.  Yet  these  appear  to 
have  been  abundant  soon  after  the  settlement.  A  somewhat  rose-colored 
account  of  the  Province  in  1697,  by  an  Englishman  some  time  a  resident 
there,  states  that  twenty  fat  bullocks,  besides  many  sheep,  calves,  and 
hogs,  were  weekly  killed  in  Philadelphia,  even  in  the  hottest  season. 
Many  planters  owned  40  to  60  head  of  cattle.  One  is  mentioned  who 
had  **  three  hundred  Neat  Beasts,  besides  great  numbers  of  Hogs,  Horses, 
and  Sheep,"  and  others  nearly  as  many.  A  fat  cow  could  be  bought  for 
£3,  and  salted  beef  and  pork  were  regularly  exported.  Tanners  could 
purchase  raw  hides  for  three  halfpence  per  pound,  and  sold  their  leather 
for  twelve  pence  per  pound.  The  cheapness  of  land,  and  the  profits  of 
produce  and  cattle  raised  for  the  Barbadoes  market,  rendered  labor  scarce 
in  the  mechanic  arts,  and  accounted  for  the  difference  between  raw  mate- 
rials and  manufactured  products.  Curriers  received  38.  id.  a  hide  for 
dressing  Leather,  and  paid  20d,  a  gallon  for  oil.  Journeymen  shoemakers 
were  paid  two  shillings  a  pair  both  for  men's  and  women's  shoes.  Last* 
makers  received  ten  shillings  a  dozen  for  their  lasts,  and  heel-makers  two 
shillings  a  dozen  for  heels,  which  were  doubtless  of  wood.  These  were 
need  by  servants  many  years  after.    Among  the  tradesmen  of  the  pros- 
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pering  town  were  tanners,  skinners,  gloTers,  patten-makers,  saddlers, 
collar-makers,  bookbinders,  and  carriage-makers.  In  1699  there  were 
bat  two  tanyards  in  the  town,  those  of  William  Hndson  and  of  Mr. 
Lambert.  They  were  both  on  Dock  Creek,  in  what  was  called  "the 
swamp."  The  Creek,  in  1739,  was  occupied  by  six  tanneries,  and  the 
citizens  petitioned  for  their  removal  from  the  city  as  nuisances.  There 
were  sereral  tanneries  on  Third  street,  near  the  Girard  Bank,  long  after 
the  Creek  was  filled  in  1784.  A  law  was  made  in  1700  to  prevent  the 
sale  or  mannfactnre  of  ill-tanned  Leather,  bat  was  repealed  in  1705. 
The  exportation  of  Leather  was  also  prohibited,  and  shoes  were  to  be 
sold  at  6«.  6(f.  a  pair  for  men's,  and  5^.  a  pair  for  women's.  Leather 
might  be  exported  where  it  did  not  exceed  8(f.  a  pound. 

In  1704,  the  shoemakers,  saddlers,  and  others  engaged  in  the  working 
of  Leather  petitioned  for  a  law  to  prohibit  its  exportation  ;  and  several 
inhabitants  of  the  county  at  the  same  time  asked  for  a  law  against  the 
transportation  of  deer  skins  dressed  in  the  hair.  Both  prohibitions  were 
embodied  in  one  bill.  In  1721  the  legislature,  in  view  of  the  importance 
of  this  branch,  passed  ''  An  Act  for  the  well  Tanning  and  currying  of 
Leather  and  regulating  of  cordwainers  and  other  artificers  using  and 
occupying  Leather  within  this  Province." 

The  interior  towns  were  at  this  time  chiefly  supplied  with  shoes  and 
Leather  from  Philadelphia.  Tanneries  existed,  however,  in  most  of  the 
older  settlements.  Lancaster  early  became  a  place  of  some  activity  in 
the  manufacture  of  Leather,  saddlery,  etc.,  which  the  transportation  and 
travel  between  Philadelphia  and  the  remoter  towns  encouraged.  Gov. 
Pownal,  who  visited  it  in  1754,  speaks  of  it  as  a  "growing  town  and 
making  money,  and  a  manufactory  here  of  saddles  and  packsaddlcs.  It 
is  a  Htap:e  town,  500  houses  and  2,000  inhabitants.''  Michael  Bertgos 
and  Henry  Zanck,  in  1771,  had  tan-yards  on  Queen  street,  with  bark 
houses,  mills,  and  other  appurtenances  of  the  business  attached. 

In  York  County  there  was  neither  shoemaker  nor  tanner  for  some  time 
after  its  settlement.  Shoes  were  obtained  from  the  capital,  and  were 
mended  by  itinerant  cobblers,  who  went  from  house  to  house.  The 
first  established  shoemaker  was  Samuel  Landys,  who  set  up  a  shop  on 
K rent 7.  Creek. 

The  tannery  did  not  usually,  in  that  day,  tarry  long  behind  the  first 
occupants  of  a  new  town.  It  was  a  necessary  appendage  to  every  vil- 
lage, as  communication  between  places  was  imperfect,  and  Leather  per- 
haps relatively  a  greater  dependence  than  in  our  time.  Trun.sportation 
and  travel  in  new  settlements  were  exclusively  by  means  of  pack-horses. 
As  roads  became  improved,  the  heavy  and  cumbersome  four-horse  wain 
became  the  medium  of  transport.     The  gear  and  equipments  of  these 
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doumjKifli  requlfei  freqMut  rtne wtl  on  tecomii  of  the  rooghoMi  €f  tl* 
ImI  ooMtaeted  fomIb.  For  Tarions  other  pnrpoiM  In  Agrienlftnre  nad 
tiie  Mehftnio  Arte,  Lenther  wtm  mneh  depended  npon.  TIm  ^eoet  of 
iMjglit  from  the  senporte  to  the  interior,  and  of  hides  thenoe  to  4iie  older 
mnritinie  towns,  was  sared  by  the  early  establishment  of  n  tannery  by 
some  member  of  each  new  eommonity,  or  was  extemporised,  In  n  nde 
style,  by  the  larg^  farmers  for  their  own  conyenienee.  The  praodosl 
knowledge  of  the  bnsiness  was  often  as  great  in  the  one  oase  as  in  the 
other.  Tanneries,  howerer,  in  PennsyWania,  New  JerMy,  and  seTersl 
parte  of  New  Bngland,  soon  became  very  nnmerons.  Tlie  eheapness  of 
hides,  and  of  bark,  (hmlshed  in  the  proeess  of  dearing  land,  the  abnnd« 
nnce  of  snitable  streams  for  carrying  it  on,  and  the  demand  for  Leather 
created  by  a  rapidly  augmenting  population,  rendered  the  bnsiness  profit- 
able. The  operations  were  eondneted  in  a  routine  way,  with  little  re- 
gard to  the  chemical  principles  inTol?ed,  and  the  usual  amount  ct  tech- 
nical skill  was  soon  acquired.  Tanneries  on  a  small  scale,  with  no 
labor-saTing  appliances,  were  multiplied  with  the  spread  of  population 
and  soon  became  Tery  numerous.  Although  the  Leather,  from  want  of 
capital,  was  seldom  kept  as  long  in  the  Tate  as  in  Bngland,  it  was  snlB- 
dent  to  meet  the  requiremente  of  the  iiirmer,  the  teamster,  and  the  me- 
chanic. The  shoemaker,  saddle,  and  hame8i*maker  were  scarcely  less 
needed  than  the  tanner,  and  their  shops  were  soon  fonnd  in  all  the  larger 
towns  and  villages,  where  coarse  shoes  for  the  laborer,  and  saddlery  for 
the  neighborhood,  could  be  procured.  In  this  way,  tbrongbout  New 
England  and  the  middle  Colonies,  Leather,  probably  equal  to  that  of  any 
Earopean  conntry  except  England,  was  made,  even  before  the  separation, 
to  an  extent  more  nearly  approaching  a  sufficiency  than  any  other  article. 

Pennsylvania,  with  a  mixed  population  of  thrifty  farmers  and  Euro- 
pean mechanics  and  tradesmen,  took  an  early  lead  in  the  manufacture 
of  Leather,  and  supplied  New  York  and  the  Southern  Provinces  with  a 
portion  of  their  shoes  and  Leather.  Tanned  Leather  was  among  the 
exports  of  Philadelphia  in  1731.  A  manuscript  account  book  of  an  early 
date,  deposited  in  the  library  of  the  Historical  Society,  fhrnishes  some 
particulars  of  prices.  This  belonged  to  William  Parsons,  a  shoemaker 
of  Philadelphia,  and  a  member  of  Franklin's  janto,  who  afterward  studied 
mathematics  with  a  view  to  astrology,  but  employed  it  in  more  useful 
callings.  The  price  of  men's  shoes,  as  then  charged  in  1728,  was  7s. 
to  18.  6(2.  a  pair,  and  of  women's  5s.  to  6«.  a  pair.  Sole  leather  appears 
to  have  cost  him  9(1.  the  pound,  calf  skins  from  8s.  6d.  to  5s.  a  piece, 
and  sheep  skins  Is.  Sd.  each. 

A  branch  of  the  Leather  business,  which  the  great  improvement  in  the 
textile  arte  in  the  present  century  has  rendered  far  less  extensive  tiian  it 
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formerly  was,  was  the  manafactare  of  buff  leather  and  other  kinds  of 
dressed  or  half  dressed  skins  for  clothing.  This  formed  a  distinct  busi- 
ness in  the  principal  cities  and  large  towns ;  and  buckskin  for  jackets, 
Tests,  breeches,  etc,  formed  a  part  of  the  tailor's  stick.  In  the  early 
g^y  numbers  of  Bradford's  Mercury,  the  first  Pennsylvania  news- 

''^^•'-  paper,  for  1719,  Matthew  Cowley,  a  skinner  of  Philadelphia, 
announces  his  removal  from  Chestnut  street  ''to  dwell  in  Walnut 
street  near  the  Bridg  (now  Dock  street)  where  all  persons  may  hare 
their  Bnek  and  Doe  skins  drest  after  the  best  manner  and  at  reasonable 
rates,  lie  also  dresses  White  Leather,  and  can  furnish  you  with  bind- 
ings, etc."  The  advertisements  in  that  and  other  early  papers  of  nu- 
merous absconding  servants,  describe  the  dress  of  men  as  consisting 
almost  uniformly  in  part  of  jackets,  breeches,  or  waistcoats  of  Leather, 
and  sometimes  of  cloth  with  Leather  linings.  These  appear  to  have  been< 
wrought  up  with  considerable  art,  and  sometimes  had  a  worm  worked 
along  the  button-hole,  or  other  embellishment.  The  buttons  were  various, 
as  leather,  glass,  brass,  tin,  and  pewter.  Shoes  almost  wholly  of  neats' 
leather  are  frequently  described  as  ''round-toed,"  and  in  many  cases  had 
wooden  heels.  Steel  buckles  are  occasionally  mentioned  as  worn  by  that 
class.  Buckles  of  polished  steel  and  more  costly  materials  were  then  in 
common  use  among  the  wealthier  classes,  and  continued  to  be  worn  until 
after  the  Revolution. 

In  addition  to  the  skinners  and  leather  dressers  in  the  towns,  large 
quantities  of  the  prepared  skins  of  wild  animals  were  furnished  by  the 
natives.  Logan,  the  celebrated  Mingo  chief,  maintained  his  family  for 
several  years  near  Recdsville,  in  Mifflin  County,  Pennsylvania,  by  this 
aboriginal  art.  He  hunted  the  wild  deer  upon  the  mountains,  and  sold 
the  Kkins,  dressed  by  his  own  hands,  to  the  white  people.  These  skins, 
in  their  raw  and  prepared  state,  were  an  important  article  of  commerce, 
and  their  prices  were  as  regularly  quoted  as  other  merchandise.  Buck  and 
doo  skins  dressed  in  oil  by  white  men,  brought  a  higher  price  than  the 
Indirtii-drcssed.  The  current  price  of  the  two  kinds  in  Boston,  January, 
1710,  was  8k.  6f/.  per  pound  for  the  former,  and  5^.  for  the  latter.  Those 
dressed  in  the  hair  sold  for  \x.  Sd.  a  pound.  Thus  the  immemorial  prac- 
tice of  a  leading  art  among  savage  tribes  yields  to  the  most  empirical  ex- 
en-ise  of  civilized  skill.  A  gentleman  of  public  spirit  in  Newcastle 
County,  in  order  to  stimulate  the  mechanical  industry  of  the  lower  coun- 
ties, offered  in  1753  liberal  premiums  for  several  products  of  domestic 
labor,  including  a  bounty  of  40«.  for  the  best  dressed  deer  skins.  Deer 
skins  with  other  peltry  wore  exported  from  all  the  Colonies  from  the 
earliest  period.  The  Southern  Provinces  especially  shipped  large  quan- 
tities, and  supplied  many  to  the  more  northern  ones  as  they  became  more 
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■cane.  A  cotemporary  of  the  Swedei^  deooribing,  some  fhbtj  yean 
before  the  grant  to  William  Penn,  the  fint  English  iMtlementi  in  a  por- 
tion of  Maryland  called  New  Albion,  qnaintly  commends  these  materials 
as  a  sobsUtate  for%ngli8h  cloth.  '^  A  good  gloyer  with  some  onely  of 
oar  own  Elk  skins  maketh  the  best  Bnife  coats,  onr  own  Stag  and  Deer 
skins  make  best  gentile  and  soldier-dothes  fittest  for  onr  woods ;  a  Doe- 
skin breeches  with  the  for  inside,  in  onr  short  winter,  is  better  than  two 
broadclothes  and  warmer,  so  we  need  no  English  clothes.""  The  exporta- 
tion of  hides  and  Leather,  as  already  mentioned,  was  forbidden  in  Mary- 
land in  1681.  A  severe  check  was  pven  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Colony 
a  few  years  later  by  a  pestilence  among  the  cattle,  which,  in  the  years 
1694  and  1695,  carried  off  over  twenty-five  thousand  neats  cattle,  and 
sixty-two  thousand  hogs. 

*  Captain  Lnx,  of  Baltimore,  who  in  1*788,  fonr  years  after  it  was  Md 
ont^  commanded  a  vessel  in  the  London  trade,  pnrchased,  about  ten  years 

after,  lots  on  the  west  side  of  Light  street,  where  he  transacted 
xitrjiA       business  in  several  mercantile  and  manufacturing  branches.   He 

was  the  proprietor  of  the  first  rope-walk  in  the  town,  and  hlid 
a  tannery,  probably  the  first  also  in  Baltimore,  situated  west  of  Greene 
street.  Several  other  tan-yards  were  established  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Fails,  above  and  below  Oay  street,  between  that  time  and  17Y1,  about 
which  time  John  Gomthwait  erected  one  on  Wilkes  street  west  of  Hart- 
ford Run.* 

Scarcely  any  effort  was    made  in    South    Carolina  for  many  years 
to  manufacture  Leather  or  shoes.     This  arose  from  no  want  of  materials, 

for  cattle  of  all  kinds  were  plentiful.  These  were  first  intro- 
in  South      duced  in  1670  from  England,  by  William  Sayles  ;  and  others 

were  imported  before  the  war  by  General  Wade  Hampton  and 
Colonel  William  Singleton.  A  bad  husbandry,  however,  prevailed,  and, 
as  in  Virginia,  cattle  were  seldom  housed  or  fed.  Tar,  turpentine,  to- 
bacco, indigo,  and  rice  employed  their  chief  care,  and  the  planters  argued 
they  had  too  much  to  think  about  to  shelter  their  stock.  We  are  in- 
formed in  Mr.  Purry's  account  of  the  Province  in  1731,  that  cattle  were 
numerous,  but  that  there  was  not  a  hovel  in  all  the  country  for  their 
shelter,  in  consequence  of  which  ten  thousand  homed  cattle  died 
the  previous  winter  of  hunger  and  cold.  The  planters  did  not  even  know 
how  to  mow  or  provide  fodder.  Butter  was  usually  7s.  ^d,  a  pound  (Caro- 
lina currency),  and  in  the  last  winter  was  12s.  One  planter  had  two 
hundred  calves  marked  in  the  spring,  which  like  others  were  turned  into 
the  woods  to  forage  for  themselves.  Beef  was  exported  to  the  West 
Indies,  and  the  hides  were  either  exported  in  a  raw  state,  or  cast  away 

(I)  Plaatagenet's  New  Albion,  p.  31.  (2)  Qriffith'a  Annali  of  Baltimore. 
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as  worthless.  There  were  few  if  any  tanners  or  shoemakers,  and  oz  hides 
were  sold  for  208.  each,  and  shoes  imported  and  sold  at  10s.  a  pair. 
"  Neither  are  thej  destitate  of  the  means  to  tan  them,"  observes  this 
writer,  *'  for  they  make  very  good  lime  with  oyster  shells,  and  the  bark 
of  oak  trees  is  so  plentiful  that  it  costs  but  the  trouble  of  gathering. 
They  want  therefore  only  a  sufficient  number  of  good  tanners  and  shoe- 
makers. I  might  say  the  same  of  Leather-dressers,  since  they  send  every 
year  to  England  above  200,000  deer  skins  undrest  Tet  Carolina  pro- 
duces Oker  naturally,  and  good  Fish  oyle  may  be  had  from  New  York 
or  New  England  very  cheap,  so  that  they  might  be  drest  and  made  up 
into  Breeches  in  the  country;  for  which  these  skins  are  very  proper, 
being  warm  in  winter  and  cool  in  summer." 

In  1747,  the  exports  from  Charleston  included  10,356  pounds  weight 
of  tanned  Leather,  worth  5s.  a  pound  (about  S^d,  sterling),  and  141  calf 
skins,  worth  5s.  Sd,  of  the  same  currency,  and  720  hogsheads  of  deer 
skins,  at  £50  sterling  each.*  In  1754  the  exports  included  4,196  tanned 
hides  and  1,200  in  the  hair,  with  882  hogsheads  of  wild  deer  skins. 

North  Carolina  in  1753  also  exported  one  thousand  hundred- weight  of 
tanned  Leather,  and  about  30,000  deer  skins. 

Georgia  in  1755  shipped  49,^95  lbs.  of  deer  skins,  and  3,250  lbs.  of 
tanned  Leather;  and  in  1760,  65,765  lbs.  of  the  former,  and  34,725  of 
the  latter,  which  amounts  were  increased  in  1772  to  213,475  lbs.  of  deer 
skins,  and  52,126  of  tanned  Leather.  The  export  of  Leather  in  1772, 
which  was  just  double  that  of  Philadelphia  in  the  previous  year,  indicates 
the  limited  home  consumption  in  Georgia,  the  population  of  which  was 
probably  not  over  onc-tentli  that  of  Pennsylvania. 

Immense  numbers  of  cattle  of  a  small  breed,  which  there  were  few  at- 
tempts to  improve,  were  raised  before  the  Revolution  in  the  back  settle- 
ments of  the  three  Southern  Provinces.  These  were  produced  at  a  very 
small  cost,  being  suffered  to  run  wild  in  the  woods  on  account  of  the 
mildness  of  the  winters.  Many  farmers  owned  from  500  to  1,500  head 
each.  But  little  beef  was  exported.  The  cattle  were  sold  in  the  lean 
state  at  from  one  to  two  guineas  each,  and  driven  to  Pennsylvania,  where 
they  were  fattened  for  market.  The  price  of  calf  skins  at  Charleston,  as 
above  quoted,  namely  bs.  Sd.  currency — which  was  one-seventh  the  value 
of  sterling — is  an  evidence  of  the  small  size  and  value  of  such  skins.  It 
was  about  the  price  of  one  pound  of  tanned  Leather. 

An  ample  supply  of  hides  and  wild  skins,  with  unlimited  quantities  of  seve- 
rcl  kinds  of  the  best  oak  bark,  sumach,  and  other  materials  for  tanning,  failed, 
however,  to  attract  much  attention  to  the  Leather-manufacture  until  after 
the  Peace.    In  the  high  country  of  the  interior,  where  imported  goods  were 
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laii*^4ikitff  obtainedi  slaTe  labor  lesi  abandaat,  and  the  ordtnaiy  stapM 
pcodoetioiiB  leas  profitable^  some  Leather  and  aboea  were  made^  ohieifrf  aa 
ft  hoaaekold  industry.  Bat  in  the  lower  and  more  popnloos  parts  of  the 
Oarolinaa  and  Oeorgia  the  price  of  a  pi^  of  shoes  oontinaed;  nntS.  near 
the  dose  of  the  centniyi  to  be  almost  that  of  an  nntanned  oz  or  cow 
hide.  This  remarkable  disparity  in  price  between  the  material  and  the 
finished  product  was  nrged  by  a  Society  Ibrmed  in  South  Carolina  in 
1T94  to  aid  emigrants,  by  directing  their  attention  to  profitable  flMds  for 
the  employment  of  capital  in  Mannfiotares^  of  which  Leather  was  one. 
Sereral  ezteasiTc  tanneries  existed  at  that  time  at  Fayetteville,  in  North 
Carolipai  then  the  largest  mercantile  town  in  the  interi<Mr,  and  considered 
an  eligible  site  for  other  mannftustnres,  of  which  there  were  scTeraL 
Some  Beather  and  shoes  were  made  by  the  Saltabargers,  at  Ebeneser,  in 
Georgia. 

The  cheapness  of  land  and  of  serrile  labor,  the  profits  of  agricnltare 
and  those  branches  of  cmde  mannfactnre  which  were  enconraged  by 
bounties  from  Parliament,  confined  attention  in  the  Soothem  Provinces^ 
ihroaghont  their  prorincial  history,  chiefly  to  such  prodncts,  and  ren- 
dered mechanical  labor  extremely  scarce  and  dear.  Shoes,  and  nearly 
all  their  necessaries  which  w'ere  the  resaM  of  slulied  iaboi^  were  imported 
from  Great  Britain,  or  from  the  Eastern  and  Middle  Colonies.  Leather 
was  very  imperfectly  manufactured,  and  much  of  it  was  exported  with  the 
stores  of  wild  deer  skins  and  other  peltry  obtained  in  barter  with  the 
Indians.  The  exports  of  Charleston  in  1784  included  1,968  sides  of 
Leather,  and  in  1785,  2,517  sides.  In  the  same  years  the  green  and 
dressed  hides  shipped  were  298  and  2,297  respectiTely.  These  small 
amounts  show  an  increased  domestic  consumption  of  Leather  as  well  as 
of  the  raw  material. 

The  value  of  such  articles  of  export  was  indeed  diminished  in  1764  by 
an  Act  of  Parliament  (4  Geo.  III.  3  c.  15),  which  placed  hides  and  skins 
on  the  list  of  enumerated  commodities  which,  by  the  laws  of  trade,  were 
required  to  be  shipped  exclusively  to  Great  Britain.  The  tendency  of 
this  measure  was  to  diminish  the  value  of  cattle  in  the  Colonies,  and  to 
make  it  an  object  to  manufacture  hides  and  skins  into  Leather,  instead 
of  exporting  them  in  the  green  state  to  so  distant  a  market. 

This,  however,  was  but  one  of  the  modes  by  which  the  imperial  gov- 
ernment)  about  that  time,  sought  to  reimburse  the  heavy  outlays  of  the 
war  just  concluded,  by  more  completely  engrossing  the  profits  of  the 
colonial  trade,  and  by  new  and  extraordinary  imposts  upon  its  trans- 
atlantic subjects.  The  course  adopted  throughout  the  country  to  defeat 
the  operation  of  the  statutes  imposing  duties  on  stamps,  and  other  taxes 
and  restrictions  not  required  for  the  regulation  of  commerce,  engrafted 
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apon  the  colonial  mind  ideas  of  which  it  had  before  scarcely  a  remote 
conception.  The  possibility  and  the  practicability  of  becoming  indepen- 
dent of  foreign  sources,  in  regard  to  those  mannfactnres  of  which  the 
country  produced  the  crude  materials,  began  to  be  doubtfully  entertained 
in  a  few  resentful  breasts.  These  opinions  were  inculcated  in  a  few 
patriotic  assemblies  of  merchants  and  tradesmen,  watchful  of  the  future 
interests  of  the  country,  and  soon  ripened  into  a  popular  belief.  The 
good  effects  of  the  first  experiments  in  frugality  and  industry  confirmed 
the  general  impression,  and  the  subsequent  course  of  the  ministry  brought 
the  strongest  convictions  of  duty  in  the  matter.  By  far  the  larger  part 
of  the  regular  importations  from  Great  Britain  consisted  of  clothing, 
shoes,  and  textile  materials  of  every  kind  for  that  and  Tarious  domestic 
purposes.  A  necessary  consequence  of  the  retrenchment  in  these  arti- 
cles, enjoined  by  the  general  agreements  to  suspend  importations  and 
encourage  economy  while  the  obnoxious  statutes  were  enforced,  was  an 
increased  dependence  upon  Leather  and  skins  as  clothing,  to  which  the 
people  were  already  habituated.  An  increased  attention  to  the  preserva- 
tion and  breed  of  cattle  and  sheep,  and  of  the  hides  and  skins  of  such  as 
were  slaughtered ;  a  more  general  use  of  garments  of  those  materials ;  an 
increase  of  tanneries  and  improvement  in  the  modes  of  dressing  and 
working  of  Leather  and  buckskins,  were  among  the  measures  recom- 
mended in  the  assemblies  and  local  associations  in  the  several  Colonies. 
In  many  instances  they  were  further  encouraged  by  premiums  and 
bounties. 

The  manufacture  of  Leather  and  shoes  had  already  become  an  im- 
portant branch  of  New  England  industry.  As  early  as  1731,  the  Lords 
of  Trade,  as  the  result  of  inquiries  instituted  through  the  colonial  gov- 
ernors, reported  to  Parliament  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Leather  used 
in  Massachusetts  was  manufactured  in  the  Province.  In  Connecticut 
the  manufactures  were  "  very  inconsiderable ;  the  people  there  being 
generally  employed  in  tillage,  some  few  in  tanning,  shoemaking,  and 
other  handicrafts." 

A  very  considerable  improvement  was  made,  some  twenty  years  later, 
in  the  shoe  manufacture  in  Massachusetts,  which  had  given  an  impulse 
gh««in  ^®  ^^*^  business  in  the  Province,  and  particularly  in  Essex 
^y°°  County,  which  then,  as  now,  probably  made  as  much  Leather 

and  shoes  as  all  the  rest  of  the  State.  Lynn  had  carried  on  the  manu- 
facture of  women^s  shoes  as  a  principal  industry  for  about  a  hundred 
years,  before  any  essential  improvement  was  made.  The  art  of  the  shoe- 
maker was  indeed  very  imperfectly  understood.  Workmen  were  gener- 
ally unskilled,  as  those  who  possessed  the  knowledge  and  capital  to  in- 
sure success  preferred  an  investment  in  land  or  trade.     To  improve 
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thtfuelTef  in  Che  mechanism  of  shoes,  the  manolSictaren  would  lometimei 
proem  well-made  shoes  from  England^  and  take  them  apart  to  see  h<kw 
they  weMi  made.  The  business  was  consequently  but  limited.  At  the 
end  of  A^Mitnry,  during  which  a  surplus  for  exportation  had  been  pro- 
duced dl  Ijnn,  only  three  manufacturers  employed  journeymen.  The 
businesi  was  chiefly  conducted  in  fiunilies  by  the  manufacturer,  assisted 
by  his  aolu  and  apprentices.  New  England  was  the  principal  maricet^ 
and  a  few  were  sent  to  New  York  aqd  Philadelphia,  and  occasionally, 
perhaps,  to  other  ports.  In  1750,  a  Welch  shoemaker,  named  John 
Adam  Dagyr,  settled  in  Lynn,  and,  by  his  superior  skill  in  making  ladies' 
shoes,  soon  became  known  throughout  the  surrounding  country  as  the 
celebrated  shoemaker  of  Essex.  Many  persons  in  Lynn  and  the  neigh- 
boring towns  acquired  from  him  a  better  knowledge  of  the  art^  and 
obtained  the  reward  of  superiority  in  the  increase  of  their  business.  A 
Boston  correspondent  of  the  London  Chronicle,  in  1764,  wrote  that  shoes 
for  women  were  made  at  Lynn  exceeding  in  strength' and  beauty  any  that 
were  usually  imported  from  London, 

From  that  time,  and  especially  after  the  war,  the  business  increased 
rapidly,  and  attracted  to  it  ft  larger  amount  of  capital.  With  other 
manufactures,  that  of  shoes  receired  a  serere  check  through  the  large 
importations  made  just  before  the  war,  and  again  soon  after  the  Peace. 
Considerable  quantities  of  shoes  for  the  use  of  the  army  were  drawn  by 
Congress  from  Massachusetts  daring  the  Revolation.  The  business  was 
revived  and  greatly  extended  before  the  close  of  the  last  centnry.  It  was 
estimated  in  1788  that  Lynn  exported  yearly  of  women's  shoes  one  hun- 
dred thousand  pairs.  A  computation  made  in  1795  made  the  number 
of  master-workmen  in  Lynn  to  be  two  bandred,  and  the  jonrneymen  and 
apprentices  six  hundred.  About  300,000  pairs  were  then  exported  by 
the  manufacturers  chiefly  to  southern  markets.  They  were  sent  from 
Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  to  England,  and  some  direct  from 
Lynn  to  Europe.  A  single  manufacturer  was  said  to  have  shipped  from 
his  own  workshop,  within  seven  months,  twenty  thousand  pairs  of  shoes, 
valued  at  £4,974,  exclusive  of  many  sold  in  the  neighborhood.  These 
amounts,  though  small  compared  with  its  present  business,  were  promising 
indications  of  that  enterprise,  individual  and  collective,  which  has  since 
raised  the  annual  production  of  the  workshops  of  Lynn  to  an  aggregate 
of  six  million  pairs  of  shoes,  and  more  than  half  that  number  of  boots, 
valued  together  at  upward  of  four  millions  of  dollars,  as  stated  in  the 
official  returns  of  the  State  in  1855,  about  the  close  of  the  second  cen- 
tury of  the  in<||^strial  history  of  the  town. 

Marblehead,  which  now  makes  over  one  million  dollars'  worth,  of  shoes 
yearly,  was  led  into  the  business  long  after  the  Revolution  by  the  decay 
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of  its  former  business  of  fishing.  Danvers,  Haverhill,  aud  other  places 
in  Essex  were  early  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  women's  shoes ;  and 
there  was,  in  1788,  a  considerable  manufacture  of  men's  shoes  at  Reading 
near  Lynn.  Boston,  Quincy,  and  many  other  towns  in  the  vicinity,  en- 
gaged iu  the  shoe  manufacture  after  the  Revolution.  Middlesex  County, 
before  the  end  of  the  last  century,  had  seventy  tanneries. 

The  fisheries  of  New  England  furnished  abundance  of  oil  at  a  cheap 
rate  for  the  Leather-manufacture.  From  the  coasts  of  Labrador  and 
Newfoundland  were  also  obtained,  before  the  Revolution,  considerable 
quantities  of  seal  skins.  On  account  of  the  high  duty  upon  them  in  Eng- 
land, many,  which  would  otherwise  have  gone  there,  were  sent  to  New 
England,  where  they  were  tanned  and  made  into  shoes,  boots,  etc.,  and 
returned  to  supply  the  fishermen  on  the  northeast  coast.  Others  were 
dressed  in  the  hair,  and  were  variously  employed  in  making  trunks,  caps, 
coat?,  etc.  The  manufacture  of  Leather  in  Massachusetts  in  early  times 
was  chiefly  confined  to  the  old  maritime  counties,  Essex,  Middlesex, 
and  Sufi'olk. 

The  first  tanned  Leather  sent  from  Hampshire  to  Boston  market  was 

from  Northampton,  in   1794,  and  was  the  manufacture  of  Col.  William 

Edwards,  before  mentioned.     He  commenced  business  in  that 

Improve-  i     *  t  •!  ^ 

meoiH  In  town  four  years  before,  while  under  twenty  years  of  age,  and  at 
the  same  time  began  a  series  of  improvements  in  the  mechanical 
branch  of  the  art  which  were  afterward  adopted  and  extended  by  others, 
to  the  signal  profit  and  extension  of  the  manufacture.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  in  his  occupation  to  infuse  a  greater  spirit  of  enterprise  into  the 
business.  The  construction  of  his  works  on  an  improved  plan  from  those 
in  use  throughout  the  country,  and  at  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  where  he  had 
served  an  apprenticeship  of  four  years  for  his  board  and  the  privilege  of 
tanning  with  his  master's  stock  four  sheept^kijis  a  year^  and  afterward 
labored  as  a  journeyman  at  thirty  dollars  per  annum  and  board,  first  en- 
gaged his  attention.  The  rude  appointments  of  a  tannery,  as  generally 
built  before  his  time,  embraced  a  greater  or  less  number  of  oblong  boxes 
or  hogsheads  sunk  in  the  earth  near  a  small  stream,  and  without  cover  or 
outlet  below,  to  serve  as  vats  and  leeches.  A  few  similar  boxes  above 
ground  for  lime  vats  and  pools,  an  open  shed  for  a  beam  house,  and  a 
circular  trough  fifteen  feet  in  diameter,  in  which  the  bark  was  crushed  by 
alternate  wooden  and  stone  wheels,  turned  by  two  old  or  blind  horses, 
at  the  rate  of  half  a  cord  a  day,  completed  in  most  cases  the  arrangements 
of  the  tanyard.  Mr.  Edwards,  as  an  improvement  on  this,  "began  by 
laying  down  a  trunk  of  plank  made  tight  underneath  his  vats  to  carry  off 
the  spent  liquor ;  then  a  junk  to  receive  it,  next  leeches  above  ground  iu 
tiers,  one  above  another,  raising  the  liquor  by  a  suction  pump  worked  by 
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two  or  fonr  mca ;  tlien  BabstantiaJ  btiildings  over  his  beam  bouse,  and 
haDdlo»,  nsing  the  lofia  for  a  currier's  ehop. 

He  earl;  erected  a  bark-mill  on  a  mream  five  miles  Trom  his  tannery, 
and  aa  much  nearer  the  region  where  hia  bark  was  ground  by  waier- 
powur.  nsing  at  first  mill-stonea,  afterward  the  Beveral  iron-milU  as  they 
were  inTeoted  by  others  ;  but  it  is  believed  to  hayc  been  the  first  deport- 
ore  from  the  o!d  horse-mill  already  described."' 

This  hamble  com  men  cement,  with  a  stock  of  fifty  hides,  and  an  improved 
mechanism  and  arrangement  of  the  taTinerj,  was  afterward  pnshed,  throagh 
the  intelligent  obserTation  of  an  active  mind,  to  higher  results.  Ilii 
operations  were  extended  to  neighboring  towns,  and  all  his  enterprise 
finally  to  the  Catskill  mountains.  Jlis  subsequent  improvements  may  be 
more  fully  noticed  hereafter  oa  among  the'earliest  and  most  important  of 
the  mechanical  benefits  conferred  upon  the  Leather- manufacture. 

An  early  history  of  the  important  county  of  Worcester,  Moas.,  pub- 
lished in  1793,'  thoDgh  in  other  respects  somewhat  full,  has  few  references 
^,m„ip,i5  to  tanneries,  or  other  branches  of  Leather-manufacture.  Tbo 
wore«ier.  ^mijor  makes  mention  of  over  thirty  fulling-mills  and  clothiers' 
works,  which  were  scarcely  more  important  to  the  people  than  tanning 
nod  leather-dressing  establishments.  Two  tanneries  are  mentioned  in  the 
tOH-nship  of  Charllon,  those  of  Captain  Israel  Waters  and  Mr.  Asa 
Gorben,  the  former  being  carried  on  fn  great  perfection.  Captain  Waters 
had  an  ezcellent  bark-mill,  constructed  on  a  new  plan,  aud  propelled  by 
water  It  must  therefore  have  been  nearly  as  early  as  that  of  Colonel 
Edwards  at  Northampton.  Water-power  was  used  for  that  purpose,  bat 
to  a  limited  extent,  before  the  present  century.  There  was  a  bark-mill 
near  the  same  time  at  Medford,  which  was  propelled  by  wiad.  We  should 
not  be  warranted  in  inferring  from  the  silence  of  the  topographer,  that 
there  were  not  many  tanneries  ia  that  targe  agricnltnral  county  at  that 
date,  and  shoemakers  in  nearly  all  the  towns.  The  county  now  manu- 
factures more  boots  than  any  other,  except  Essex,  and  large  quantities 
of  shoes,  and  ia  the  second  in  the  number  of  its  tanneries.  Yet^  at  the 
above  date,  thick  boots  were  an  iudnlgence  quite  unknown  to  the  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  connties,  for  we  are  told  that  a  young 
stranger,  who  made  his  appearance  in  them,  ran  the  risk  of  being  nn- 
pleasantly  reminded  that  "  boots"  were  an  innovation. 

Among  the  many  expedients  devised  aboat  the  year  1764  to  relieve  the 
disti«88  occasioned  by  the  restrictions  on  colonial  trade,  was  the  forma- 
tion of  societies  to  promote  industry  aad  frngolity.     One  of  these  waa 

(1)  ReportorFnsHdiilfeiilAnDDBl  Din.         (!)  WhiUiej'i     Hlttorj     of      WaraHlvr 
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established  in  New  York  in  that  year  "for  the  promoticm  of  Arts, 
Agricaltare,  and  Economy.''  The  Leather  branch  received  its  share 
soetety  en-  ^^  encoaragement  from  the  society,  which  in  December  offered 
eoara^ement.  premiums  of  £20  for  tanning  the  best  twenty  sides  of  Bend 
Leather  in  the  year  1766,  and  £10  for  the  best  sole  Leather,  not  less 
than  fifty  hides ;  for  the  best  pair  of  women's  shoes,  made  of  stuff,  and 
with  soles  of  leather  tanned  in  the  Province,  £10  ;  and  like  snms  for  the 
best  dressed  handred  deer  skins,  and  for  the  best  made  pair  of  beaver 
skin  gloves. 

The  necessity  of  some  form  of  encoaragement  appears  from  the  letter 
of  Sir  Henry  Moore  to  Lord  Hillsborough,  dated  Fort  George,  7th  May, 
1768,  with  which  he  transmitted  an  official  answer  to  the  queries  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  respecting  manufactures.  "  No  mention  is  made  in 
the  former  letter  (of  January,  1767)  of  the  great  quantities  of  Leather 
being  tanned  in  this  country,  as  this  branch  of  business  has  been  carried 
on  for  many  years  ;  the  Leather  is  greatly  inferior  in  quality  to  that  made 
in  Europe,  and  they  are  not  yet  arrived  to  the  perfection  of  making  sole 
leather."  llow  inapplicable  to  the  present  state  of  the  business  in  New 
York  are  the  concluding  remarks  of  the  governor  I 

Governor  Tryon's  report  on  the  same  subject,  in  1774,  represents 
eleven-twelfths  of  the  dress  of  the  people  to  be  British  manufactures, 
except  hats  and  shoes  rotfnufactured  in  the  Province.  Peltries,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  Colony,  and  raw  hides  from  the  West  Indies  or  Honduras 
Bay,  were  among  its  exports,  which  amounted  to  about  £130,000  annu- 
ally. exclusiTe  of  ships  built  for  sale  to  the  value  of  £30,000  more.  Its 
imports  he  estimated  at  £500,000  sterling. 

The  importation  of  bides  and  skins  into  New  York,  which  is  now  the 
great  emporium  for  these  commodities,  amounted,  according  to  the  tables 
of  Lord  Sheffield,  taken  from  official  sources,  in  1774  to  only  30,000, 
and  in  1775  to  13,927,  valued  at  4s.  6cf.  each.  The  exports  of  these 
articles  are  not  enumerated. 

The  first  hides  from  South  America  sent  to  Europe  were  shipped  from 
Brazil  to  Castile  in  1580.  But  it  is  not  probable  that  any  were  brought 
8t«i#oftbe  ^^^^^  ^**^^  P*^^  ^^  ^^^  continent,  or  from  the  east,  until  nfter  the 
dnr!°c  th«  Revolution,  when  American  merchants  began  to  extend  their 
lUTuiun.n,  commercial  adventures  into  distant  seas.  As  the  war  inter- 
rupted the  importation  of  hides  as  well  as  of  shoes  and  other  manufac- 
tures of  Leather,  a  scarcity  soon  began  to  be  experienced.  Although  the 
manufacture  of  Leather  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  most  important,  the 
greatest  care  in  tlie  preservation  of  hides  and  skins  failed  to  meet  the 
neceHHities  of  the  people  in  some  parts,  and  the  troops  were,  in  many  in- 
stances, nearly  unfit  for  duty  from  inability  to  obtain  shoes.     The  con- 
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lampUoa  iflHhtter  and  dressed  skins,  howeTeri  was  mnch  Ineraased  hf 
the  sobstitalOT.of  that  material  for  doth  in  the  appard  of -the  people  and 
the  soldierji  and  by  the  large  qnanUty  required  ibr  militaiy.eqaipmentm 
saddlery,  and  other  horse  Aimitnre.  • 

As  early  as  Oct  15, 1776,  three  days  after  the  landing  of  the  British 
forces  under  Lord  Howe  in  Westchester,  hides  were  ordered  by  the  New 
York  Con?ention  to  be  carefally  preserved  and  sent  to  some  safe  place 
north  of  the  Highlands.  On  the  following  day,  Robert  R.  Liringstoa 
stated  in  the  ConTentiou  that  large  nombers  of  the  hides  of  cattle  sap- 
plied  by  the  Eastern  States  for  the  army  at  1^conderoga^*and  of  others 
purchased  in  the  Stat^,  were  sent  by  the  contractors  into  Connecticnt^ 
and  niany  were  wasted  for  want  of  care.  The  supplies  of  Leather  were 
in  consequence  already  nearly  exhausted.  As  much  would  be  required  . 
for  troops  about  to  be  raised  in  the  State,  and  the  people  were  already 
Stressed  by  the  scarcity  of  that  article,  he  moTed  that  Congress  be 
asked  to  authoriie  the  appointment  of  a  commissary  to  take  charge  of 
hides.  On  the  28d  of  the  following  month,  Congress  by  resolution  em- 
powered the  Commissioners  in  each  Department  to  employ  proper  per- 
sons to  take  charge  of  the  hides  and  tallow  in  each  district^  "that  the 
former  may  be  tanned  into  Leather,  or  at  least  so  fleur  cured  as  to  prevent 
them  being  spoiled,"  etc.  It  is  stated  in  a  letter  from  the  Commissioners 
to  the  northern  army  to  the  Commissary-QenerA,  that  bides  at  that  time 
were  worth  at  Albany  three  dollars,  but  two  thousand  had  without  au- 
thprity  been  sold  to  Mr.  Ogden,  of  Elizabethtown,  for  a  medium  price 
between  seven  and  ten  shillings,  and  to  others  for  13^.  4td,,  158,,  and 
228,  each.  Not  the  least  embarrassing  of  the  many  discouragements 
which  attended  that  campaign  and  the  retreat  of  the  army  through  New 
Jersey,  was  the  destitution  of  shoes  and  suitable  clothing  for  the  tempo- 
rary levies  embodied  for  the  defense  of  the  country,  without  arms  or 
ammunition,  or  any  system  of  finance  to  provide  the  sinews  of  war.  It 
was  stated  to  Congress,  December  4tb,  that  one-third  of  the  soldiers  at 
Ticonderoga  were  obliged  to  do  duty  without  shoes  to  their  feet  Only 
900  pairs  were  sent  thither  for  12,000  to  13,000  men,  in  consequence  of 
which  many  were  down  with  pleurisy,  and  there  were  no  barracks  or 
hospitals  to  receive  them.  The  deficiency  did  not  probably  arise  so  much 
from  the  actual  scarcity  either  of  Leather  or  shoes,  as  from  inexperience 
in  the  Commissariat  department,  the  depreciation  of  the  Continental 
currency — which  it  was  treasonable  to  refuse — and  the  inability  of •  Con- 
gress to  purchase,  by  money  or  credit,  suitable  supplies.  Congress  was 
more  than  once  called  upon  to  denounce  in  severe  terms  the  conduct 
of  men  in  different  parts  of  the  country  who  monopolized  certain  neces- 
saries, or  sold  them  at  enormous  profits  to  the  agents  of  Qoyernment  or 
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their  saffering  neifi;hbor8.  In  November  26th  a  resolation  of  this  kind 
censured  certaia  persons  in  Philadelphia  who  engrossed  shoes,  stockings, 
and  other  necessaries  required  bj  the  armj,  and  recommended  the  As- 
semblj  to  find  a  remedy  therefor.  On  the  following  daj,  ten  thousand 
pairs  of  shoes  and  an  equal  number  of  stockings  were  ordered  from  New 
England ;  and  the  Council  of  Safety  in  Philadelphia,  in  order  to  supply 
the  companies  with  arms  and  clothing,  empowered  the  field  officers  of 
each  battalion  to  purchase,  and  if  they  could  not  purchase,  to  impress 
arms,  cartouch  boxes,  blankets,  shoes,  stockings,  and  other  necessaries. 
The  several  legislatures  were  also  recommended,  on  20th  December,  to 
enact  laws  to  empower  the  seizure  within  their  jurisdiction  of  woolen 
cloths,  shoes,  and  other  necessary  supplies  for  the  army. 

Among  the  extraordinary  powers  conferred  on  Qeneral  Washington 
by  a  resolution  of  Congress,  December  11,  for  raising  and  equipping  an 
army,  was  the  authority  to  take  whatever  he  might  want  for  its  use,  if 
the  inhabitants  would  not  sell  it,  at  a  reasonable  price,  and  to  arrest  and 
confine  persons  who  refused  to  take  the  continental  currency,  or  were 
otherwise  disaffected  to  the  American  cause.  During  the  operations  in 
New  Jersey  in  the  ensuing  months,  there  was  much  suffering  in  both 
armies.  The  Americans  suffered  most.  ''  Many  of  them  were  without 
shoes,  though  marching  over  frozen  ground,  which  so  gashed  their  naked 
feet  that  each  step  was  marked  with  blood.  There  was  scarcely  a  tent 
in  the  whole  army."  There  was  a  like  scarcity  of  other  clothing.  There 
was  probably  a  greater  plenty  of  Leather  and  materials  than  of  manufac- 
tured work,  on  account  of  the  limited  supply  of  labor.  Women's  shoes 
sold  in  the  summer  of  ITTC  for  \Zs,  Gd.  a  pair;  and  James  Claypoole, 
of  Chestertown,  Maryland,  wrote  the  Council  of  Safety,  in  December, 
that  his  inability  to  obtain  hands  had  prevented  his  full  performance 
of  a  contract  to  supply  shoes.  In  the  autumn  of  the  following  year. 
Col.  Roberdeau  wrote  to  President  Wharton,  of  Pennsylvania,  from 
Yorktown  that  he  was  informed  by  Mr.  Henry,  of  Lancaster,  there  were 
greater  quantities  of  Leather  at  that  place  than  was  ever  known  before. 
Much  Leather  was  also  stored  at  Yorktown.  The  tanners  were  willing 
to  part  with  it  for  green  hides,  which  the  Board  of  War  would  8U|)ply. 
In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Wharton  was  advised  to  take  possession  of  the 
Leather  at  those  places,  ou  account  of  the  necessities  of  the  public  ser- 
vice. Tanners  who  were  associators  had  the  preference  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  hides. 

SptK-ial  efforts  were  also  made  by  Congress  to  procure  supplies  of  deer 
skins  for  the  clotiiing  of  the  military.  Gunpowder  was  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  commissioners  for  that  purpose.  The  chief  8Up])ly  of 
such  skins  was  drawn  from  Georgia.     That  material  was  conspicuous  iu 
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tk«  drew  of  seTeral  diTirioaa  of  tb«  American  Boldtofy.  Ooi  BbaD- 
wood^  regimentt  otteend  bj  jomag  niea  of  the  bMt  famBiM  of  Mary^ 
laad^  wail  prfnoipally  (Aothed  with  U^  and  the  OonTonUoft  of  the 
State  protided  liberaUy  of  the  same  material  for  all  He  troopa. 
Many  a  bra?e  Mid  patriotte  heart  beat  beseath  a  vest  of  Bttckekiii,  by 
which  name  tiie  American  soldier  was  ealled.  Leather  doublets  were 
recommended  to  the  people  of  Philadelphia  in  4ihe  bc^^inning  of  the 
troubles  with  Oreat  Britain  in  ItU.  In  that  and  ail  the  principal  towns 
there  were  many  engaged  in  tiie  mannfactnre  of  the  rarious  descriptions 
of  chamois  or  wash  leather,  and  in  making  it  up  into  gloves,  shirts,  Tests, 
breeches,  belts,  cartonch  boxes,  etc. 

Parchment  was  also  made  in  Philadelphia  in  1772  by  Robert  Wood, 
Fifth  street  below  Walnut,  and  probably  by  others.  It  was  considered 
by  the  conveyancers  equal  to  any  imported. 

In  March  of  that  year  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  passed  an  ''  Act 
to  prevent  Frauds  and  Abuses  in  the  Manufacture  of  Leather." 

The  exports  of  Leather  firom  the  port  of  Philadelphia  for  the  year 
ending  January  6th,  1772,  amounted  to  26,970  pounds,  and  in  the  two 
following  years  to  40,725  and  81,696  pounds  respectively. 

In  1780  the  legislature  passed  an  Act  granting  to  Henry  Guest,  of 
New  Brunswicit,  N.  J.,  the  exclusive  right,  for  the  term  of  five  years, 
of  manufacturiug  curriers'  oil  and  blubber  in  a  way  previously  un  prac- 
ticed and  unknown,  from  materials  discovered  by  him  in  the  United 
States.  A  sample  and  sealed  description  of  the  materials  were  lodged 
with  the  Clerk  of  the  Assembly. 

The  manufacture  of  the  several  descriptions  of  Fancy  Leathers  from 
goat  and  sheep  skins,  in  imitation  of  the  Turkey  and  Morocco  Leathers, 
Fancy  ^^  attempted  in  Philadelphia  soon  after  the  introduction  of 
Leather*.  ^|jg  ^^^  j^  England.  This  branch  has  long  been  a  prominent 
one  in  the  Leather  business  of  Philadelphia,  which  manufactures  Morocco 
to  a  far  greater  amount  than  any  other  place  in  the  Union,  employing 
at  present  over  thirty  large  factories,  about  sixteen  hundred  hands,  and 
half  a  million  of  capital,  with  annual  sales  to  the  value  of  about  two 
millions  of  dollars.     The  quality  is  very  superior. 

It  appears  from  the  first  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  (he  Society 
of  Arts  in  London,  for  the  year  1783,  that,  under  the  influence  of  re- 
wards offered  by  the  Society,  a  large  manufactory  of  Red  Leather,  in 
imitation  of  Turkey  or  Lisbon,  had  been  established  in  England,  and 
the  process  first  laid  before  the  Society  had  been  greatly  improved  by  a 
foreigner  from  whom  they  had  purchased  the  secret.  Skins  were  then 
prepared  and  dyed  red  and  yellow  in  a  manner  so  excellent  as  to  be 
preferred  by  the  consumers  to  any  imported ;  and  they  were  exported  in 
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considerable  qaantities  to  foreign  markets.  It  was  bat  one  of  the  many 
benefits  accruing  to  the  productive  interests  of  Great  Britain  and  her 
Colonies  from  the  generous  encouragement,  by  pecuniary  and  honorary 
rewards,  extended  by  the  Society  to  all  branches  of  industry,  and  which, 
about  the  same  time,  had  brought  the  manufacture  of  Losh  or  Buff 
Leather  to  equal  perfection  with  the  imported,  and  had  also  introduced 
the  art  of  dyeing  Turkey  red  on  cotton  equal  to  any  from  the  Levant, 
an  art  previously  unknown  in  the  kingdom. 

The  Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Manufactures 
and  useful  Arts  was  established  in  Philadelphia  with  similar  aims  in  the 
year  1787.  In  the  following  year  Messrs.  Tench  Coxe  and  John  Kaighn 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  process  of  coloring 
Leather  as  practiced  in  Turkey  and  Morocco.  They  reported  to  the 
Board  of  Managers  that  they  had  made  inquiry,  and  found  the  business 
had  been  attempted  by  two  manufacturers  in  the  city,  by  one  of  whom 
It  was  still  carried  on ;  but  they  were  informed  the  method  of  fixing  the 
colors  had  not  yet  been  obtained.  They  found  also  that  this  branch  had 
been  an  object  of  repeated  inquiry  and  experiment  in  Europe,  and  that 
the  most  valuable  matter  relating  to  it  ever  made  public  there,  was  the 
process  which  they  recommended  to  the  attention  of  the  Board.  The 
excessive  difference  between  the  prices  of  American  and  Morocco  skins, 
and  the  great  and  increasing  importance  of  the  Leather  branch  in  the 
United  States,  rendered  it  very  desirable  that  every  part  of  the  process, 
which  conveniently  could,  should  be  adopted  by  the  manufacturers. 

The  process  for  dyeing  Leaiher  red  and  yellow,  as  practiced  in  Tur- 
key, with  directions  for  preparing  and  tanning  the  skin.s,  as  communi- 
cated by  Mr.  Philippi,  a  native  of  Armenia,  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  from 
which  he  received  £100  sterling  and  the  gold  medal  of  the  Society,  were 
I>ublished  in  full  by  order  of  the  Board.  Tho.se  who  are  curious  to  com- 
pare the  process  recommended  in  the  infancy  of  the  art  with  that  pur- 
hiu'd  at  present,  may  find  the  instructions,  over  the  signature  of  the 
Secretar}'.  C  Wistar,  December  24,  1788,  in  the  Prnuaylvania  Packet 
and  iMihj  Adverti%rr,  No.  3104,  for  January  13,  1789. 

With  some  differences  in  the  manipulation,  we  a)>prehend  the  process 
in  the  several  operations  of  liming,  drenching,  bating,  salting,  tanning, 
and  dressing,  and  the  preparation  of  the  dyes,  will  be  found  to  conform 
in  its  essential  features  to  the  present  practice.  Morocco  leather  of  fair 
({uuiiiy  is  said  to  have  been  made  as  early  as  1770  by  the  afterward 
famous  Lord  Timothy  Dexter  and  others,  at  Charlestown,  Mass.,  where 
it  was  resumed  about  1796  by  Elisha  Mead. 

Sheep  skins,  now  exten.sively  employed  in  making  the  inferior  or  imi* 
tatiun   Moroccos,  have  been  rendered  much  less  valuable  as  tanners* 
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stock  than  formerly,  by  the  introduction  of  the  Merino  and  other  finfl- 
wooled  breeds,  in  which  the  weight  and  quality  of  the  fleece  hare  been 
increased  at  the  espenge  of  the  size  and  value  of  the  pelt.  They  were 
probably  little  used  at  that  time  by  the  tanner  in  Pennsylvania,  as  there 
were  comparatively  few  aheep  in  the  State,  and  their  increase  waa  as 
object  with  the  farmer. 

Tlie  address  of  Mr.  Coie  before  the  Pennsylvania  Society  in  1737, 
his  reriew  of  Lord  Sheffield,  and  other  writings,  in  which  he  labored  to 
direct  attention  to  Manufuctures,  furnish  a  few  particnlara  relative  to 
this  industry  at  the  period  at  which  we  have  now  arrived. 

In  calling  attention  to  its  importance,  he  BtatCB  that  the  Leather 
branch  in  Great  Britain  was  estimated  at  eleven  millions  of  pounds  ster- 
Bur.odLB  ''"£.  or  more  than  a  fiflL  of  all  their  staple  manufactures. 
iSs«Jl!rta™  '^^'^  American  people  ate  more  meat  than  they,  and  had  the 
•"'" ''™"' eomioand  of  many  more  deer  skins.  Lord  Sheffield  Etatod, 
about  the  date  of  the  Peace,  that  men's  shoes  were  never  importefl  ia 
any  groat  amount  except  by  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas,  but  that 
women's  shoes  were  and  must  continue  to  bo  imported  in  considerable 
qsautities,  principally  from  Great  Britain.  Althongb  many  were  made 
in  Massachusetts,  particularly  at  Lynn,  and  were  exported,  the  stuff, 
such  as  callimanco,  and  the  binding  and  lining,  came  from  Great  Britain. 
No  other  nation  in  Europe  made  Leather  as  well  as  the  British,  and  all 
others  were  far  behind  the  Americans  in  that  respect.  Sole  Leather 
was,  however,  imported  from  England  to  America,  because  better  made ; 
bat  upper  Leathers  were  as  good  in  America  as  in  England,  These 
remarks  of  his  Lordship,  who  was  not  disposed  to  represent  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  late  Colonies  too  favorably,  are  an  evidence  that  good 
progress  had  been  made  in  the  Leather-maDufaeture,  as  well  as  in  those 
branches  which  were  its  chief  support.' 

Iq  reference  to  the  future  dependence  npon  Great  Britain  for  shoes, 
Mr.  Coxe  estimated  that  probably  not  less  than  eight  millions  of  pairs 
of  shoes,  boots,  half-boots,  gaiters,  slippers,  clogs,  and  galoshoes  were 
annually  consumed  or  exported  from  the  United  States  in  1791,  which 
was  equivalent  to  two  pair  of  shoes  per  annum  for  each  of  the  four 
millions  of  the  population.  At  a  medium  valuation  of  75  cents,  or 
Ss.  i^.  sterling,  per  pair,  they  would  amonnt  to  six  millions  of  dollars. 
Of  that  large  qnantity  only  10,450  pairs  of  shoes,  boots,  etc.,  were  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  in  the  previous  year.  Tanned  Leather 
weighing  22,698  lbs.  was  exported  within  the  same  time,  and  5,700  purs 

(1)  ShaOald'i  Obnrvktioiij  od  tbe  Caa-  (2)  Theie  eoniiaUd  of  tB,ll03  pain  of 
niiM  oC  Iba  AiMriaui  SlttMj  3d  ed.  p.  ihoai  uid  (lippen  of  Lotbar,  10,701  pkin 
II.  cf  ailk  ud  itoff,  ud  T4A  pain  of  booti. 
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of  boots  and  shoes.  Of  nnmannfactured  bides  only  230  were  sbipped 
abroad.  Leather  and  shoes  to  some  extent  were  sent  from  the  Western 
country. 

The  principal  seats  of  the  shoe  and  Leather-manufacture  in  the  last 
century  and  the  beginning  of  this  were  in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
Princip*!  ^^"^  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  though  Maryland  and  Delaware 
i^Vher-'^*  also  made  a  considerable  amount.  South  Carolina  also  ap- 
manufacture.  p^ars  to  havc  made  Leather  of  good  quality  many  years  before 
the  Revolution.  Sole  Leather  from  that  Province  even  came  into  com- 
petition with  that  of  Pennsylvania  in  her  own  markets.  Charleston 
sole  Leather  and  Carolina  tanned  Leather  were  advertised  by  different 
Leather  dealers  in  Philadelphia  in  1759.  The  hemlock  forests  of  IN'ew 
England  furnished  the  principal  tanning  material  for  the  former,  and 
in  the  Middle  and  Southern  States  oak  bark  was  chiefly  employed.  The 
black  oak  bark,  or  Quercitron  of  commerce,  so  extensively  exported  for 
making  yellow  dye,  was  first  sent  to  England  before  the  Revolution  from 
Wilmington,  Delaware,  where  an  export  trade  in  the  article  was  estab- 
lished soon  after  the  Peace  by  one  of  the  discoverers  of  its  valuable 
dyeing  properties. 

The  abundance  and  cheapness  of  several  kinds  of  oak  bark  in  that  and 
neighboring  States,  and  an  early  impression  derived  from  the  superi- 
ority of  the  sole  Leather  there  made  that  hemlock  bark  was  not  well 
adapted  to  that  manufacture,  doubtless  contributed  to  the  great  develop- 
ment of  the  business  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia.  Although  oak- 
tanned  Tjcather  still  has  the  preference,  great  improvements  have  been 
made  in  the  use  of  hemlock  bark ;  and  the  most  extensive  factories  now 
in  the  country  for  making  heavy  Leather  are  situated  on  the  borders  of 
the  great  hemlock  forests  of  New  York  and  New  England.  The  manu- 
factuH'  of  Leather  has  received  a  grfat  impetus  from  the  transfer  of 
npfTations  to  interior  situations  such  as  those  of  the  Catskill  anS  other 
H'^ioDs  abounding  in  hemlock  or  oak  bark,  fuel,  and  water-power.  As 
«'arly  as  the  middle  of  the  last  century  Mr.  David  Ferriss  conducted  a 
ljir;rc  and  very  comijlete  tannery  in  Wilmington,  Delaware;  and  Zecha- 
riah  Ferriss,  a  minister  among  the  Friends,  had  one  at  a  later  period  on 
I  he  north  side  of  the  present  Second  street,  above  West.  Tanneries 
w<Te  early  scattered  over  the  interior  settlements  of  Pennsylvania,  even 
to  the  extreme  western  borders;  and  much  tanned  Leather  is  still  sent 
thonrc  to  Philadelphia  to  be  curried,  dressed,  and  sold.  They  l>ecame 
oxtromely  numerous  in  the  valleys  even  in  the  last  century,  and  still  ex- 
ti'imI  in  number  those  of  any  other  State.  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  in 
17 S<;.  among  '234  manufacturers  in  a  population  of  700  families,  numbered 
4  tanners,  3G  shoemakertt,  17  saddlers,  14  hatters,  and  3  skin  dressers. 
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Within  ten  miles  of  it  were  eight  tanneries.  Bcvond  the  moantains,  in 
Pittsburg,  BtMlford,  Washington,  and  Huntingdon,  some  of  which  had 
grown  up  since  the  war.  there  were  to  he  found,  two  or  three  years  after, 
skin-dressers  and  hreeches- makers,  tanners  and  curriers,  shoemakers, 
saddlers,  and  saddletree-makers.  Pittsburg,  which  in  1788  was  little 
more  than  a  collection  of  log-houses,  with  fuur  or  five  hundred  inhabit- 
ants, had  two  tanners  and  curriers,  five  shoemakers,  and  three  saddlers. 
In  l5f03.  tanned  Leather  to  the  value  of  $lu,000  was  made  there,  over 
$12,000  worth  of  b«Mjts  and  shoes,  nearlv  $10,000  worth  of  saddlery  and 
harness  w.irk.  and  $2,300  wi>rth  of  buckskin  breeches  and  dressed  skins. 
There  was  a  large  tannery  at  Bethlehem,  and  in  nearly  all  the  older 
towns  of  the  State  tanning  and  leather-working  was  corductcd  in  its 
different  branches.  In  the  Federal  procession  in  1780,  six  hundretl 
shoemakers  belonging  to  Philadelphia  and  its  environs  took  part,  and 
at  York.  i>n  a  similar  nccasion.  the  several  branches  of  the  Leather  trade 
were  numerou-ily  represented. 

At  this  time  Lea:hi.T  was  exported  from  Pennsylvania  to  Virginia, 
though  there  wore  a  consiilerable  number  of  tanneries  in  that  Stale. 
Wiiir!  o^t'T  1..:  :"  ■::  -r  ?:vo  tanyanls,  eight  or  niiio  shnemakers.  and 
tl\nv'  "  ■'  ::•  ^ .  i  !'.■'>:■ -:i!.ik'T-.  Tlii"»c  and  uiImt  branches  of  thi.' 
l.t'a-'-..r    ■  ::>i  ■  s<  w.  ■-.    -iW   e<:ai»ii^he«l    in  many  of  tlie    oMit  t<»\\iw  nf 

M. »■■'.!«:•.■  ;'.::';  V:-j:;:.i.  avA  i-vi-m  tin'  We-^tern  territMrv,  now  Ktntu«-kv 

•  •  • 

riv.:  ;■•.•'!  a'  .  *.•.  :'  >  *!:;:••  'i-  wml  vahialile  taniuTirs.' 

r»\  '.:;  '  I  !i  r' •  >  i::::'  r:a*i"ns  of  forcitrn  g-MnIs  to  tlic  cxTfii!  nf 
Uiwr    •■■-•;.■    •".  '.'.    !.s    ,  •■   il. "liars    in    the    two    yrars    wliirh     fMll-'Wfii 

!ho  r.a  •'.  n::..::>t  eiirht  or  nine  inilli(»ns  of  export^,  niiinv 
y*'   '/  ■■*    -*'.  -i'   ::;.ir.tjfafturers   were    nearly    ruined,  the    iij;irK«-t 

li.iv::'::  '-o.  :i  i»vor^tockt'd  with  shoes  from  Kntrland  and  Fnun-r. 
T«»  artvx!  :\  \\'.s\\<\:"-:  s.  iii<tnictivo  to  the  feel»lc  nianufarturinir  int'T'-.-!'; 
of  lh.'*\t;'.»M.  ;u;d  '.  >  ^My  t!u'  I'fflux  of  speeje,  of  whjrh  it  had  Im-i-ii  :i]- 
ri':»«l\  di'p!t".-.|  l»\  :!:i'  \\;\r.  but  especially  to  pro\ide  the  means  i.f  re- 
deenrn.r  :]\r  v  :^'  i'  iT-d:!,  and  thereby  re-^toring  private  ('•»nli«iin«-e. 
riMu'.riNN   !:.i.i  \.imj:\  .i>xed    for  the   power   to  regulate  the   (••»m:ii«re:;il 

,p   r.*     *  .'  v.-t ...,         ■  ^'V  wMoh  roturn-  Ma-saohuMttf    rotjirno.l    209    fr.rn     «.■%•>:•. 

r  I    i'«. '    I           '  i;"' M    ■-    it;  f.ich    State  C«>unti(.-!i.       Five    of   llic    luo-l    irnf T'lir.l 

■«ii  t    r.i-    ••« »  ,-\ -.M-     M  n»i.*' u-*i*tt««,  N'urth  SufT-ilk.    K^tx.   Miililo-ox,   riyini-u*-:.  a:  1 

*'ii  •'«  ■  »   •■   \  \'\^\    I".  f".-M'i'.  Kt'iitin'ky  wii^  Nantiji'krt-  -wrrti  in-t  ri-twrni'l.      Ali  rlio  r-  - 

(N..  d'l'.    'I  .i\.'i    II  J'l--  r-'.i!n''iT  •►f  IhcKo  o-j-  in:iinin^  Srntr*  anJ   Ti'rrit«>rir«i  wfi-   ^  .--.w 

J  «1«'-'-i»»-i  •  ■       Ni-w    ^  ■  rk   lijul   Srtr,    IVnn-  li>0.     Thr  cnJirc  nuinl»or  in  tho   l"i..   •.  »..« 

F|i» «•   \    t  ■  HI  ir_\  <"  •nn«»«'t:iMit  40**,  4.;Ufi,    ami    t\\v    v:»lin'    of    Li-ath-r     ::'a  i.\ 

K.- .^^    •>■    N.-n  .'iT.i'V  -l'^.  Ni'W  Ilamp-  $'*.3SS.25i\      Tho  r  iinshiT  "f  o-*:»» '  .! ■■i;,-ri'« 

•  I •■■'    «»*.i»    'ir.  \.«im.»nf  in.*!,  tho  Iiiji.  returne<l  in    I'^.'iO  wn.  Ti.^'U.  an!   lie  xa'.je 

lii..i    .'I    M *    '.'i*>\    aiitl    Miirylanil    I^I.  of  their  manufacture,  1.^2. <(!  1,7:^6. 
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interests  of  the  States,  and  to  levy  duties  on  imports.  The  sereral 
States  had  continued  to  oppose  a  feeble  barrier  to  the  flow  of  foreign 
commodities  by  imposing  duties  on  imports,  in  some  cases  from  sister 
States  as  well  as  from  foreign  countries.  The  Virginia  Assembly,  in 
1788,  laid  the  following  duties  on  Leather  and  its  manufacture  :  Upon 
dressed  Leather,  6i„  and  tanned  Leather,  id.  per  pound ;  saddles,  128. 
each;  ladies'  shoes  of  stuff  or  Morocco  Is.,  and  of  silk  28.  per  pair; 
men's  and  women's  shoes.  Is. ;  shoe-boots,  6(/.,  and  boot-legs  Is.  6d.  a 

pair.  But  under  the  new  Constitution,  which  was  at  length 
aff...^»        adopted  as  the  only  remedy,  this  fiscal  privilege  was  surren- 

dcrcd  to  the  General  Qovernment;  and  the  first  Congress, 
which  met  in  1789,  having  the  counsel  of  Roger  Sherman  of  Connecti- 
cut, who  represented  the  shoemakers  in  that  body,  and  of  several  influ- 
ential friends  of  Manufactures  in  Philadelphia,  so  adjusted  the  tariff  in 
reference  to  the  Shoe  and  Leather  manufactures  as  to  enable  those 
branches  within  a  few  years  to  attain  a  prosperous  footing. 

The  duties  imposed  by  that  Act  were  for  the  most  part  laid  at  five 
per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Upon  sole  and  upper  leathers,  leather  manufac- 
tures and  gloves  of  that  material,  the  rate  was  placed  at  seven  and  a 
half  per  cent  Boots  paid  50  cents,  and  shoes  7  cents  per  pair.  Raw 
hides  and  skins  were  admitted  free  of  duty.^  These  rates  were  increased 
in  1794  to  fifteen  per  cent.,  with  an  increase  of  ten  per  cent.,  when  im- 
ported, on  foreign  bottoms.  Shoes  and  slippers  of  silk  paid  25  cents  per 
pair,  and  other  shoes,  slippers,  clogs,  and  galoches  15  cents  per 
pair,  and  other  shoes  for  children  ten  cents.  Saddles  ten  per  cent,  ad 
valorem.     Shoe  and  knee  buckles  paid  fifteen  per  cent. 

The  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  Leather,  some  of  which  have 
been  briefly  adverted  to,  have    been  very  numerous,  and   principally 

originated  within  the  present  century.  They  have  been  both 
proT^ro«'nu  mechanical   and  chemical,  of  foreign  and  of  native    origin. 

Their  adoption  has  been  attended  by  a  marked  influence  in  the 

progressive  improvement  of  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the 
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(1)  This  Act,  which,  fo  far  us  it  related 
to  the  Leather  intereots,  wan  niMde  mani- 
fevtlj  prutcctire,  to  a  muall  extent,  by  a 
rate  flfiy  per  cent,  higher  thnn  on  other  ar- 
ticle*, wa«  stated  hj  the  Hon.  John  B. 
Aller,  Repre^entatire  in  Conf^resi  from 
Lynn,  Ma^v.,  at  the  Annual  Dinner  of  the 
lli<le  and  Leather  Trade  in  New  York,  in 
F«*h.,  1S69,  to  hare  been  secured  by  the 
manafreioent  of  Mr.  Kbeneter  Breed,  an  io- 
tellifent  youn|(  8h(»einak«r  of  liynn,  who 
had    MUblUbed    himiolf   in   PhiUdelphta 


daring  the  depresiion  of  buiinenH  in  his  na> 
tire  town,  and  of  his  friend  Stephen  Cullius, 
a  Quaker  merchant  formerly  of  the  same 
place.  By  their  influence  with  members  of 
ConfH'Ms,  and  with  Dolly  Payne,  the  young 
Quakeress  who  afterward  became  the  wife 
of  Mr.  Madison,  an  influential  member  of 
the  Congre«<s,  whose  addresses  she  was  re- 
ceiving, they  are  conceived  to  have  obtained 
this  legislative  boon  for  the  staple  mana* 
faeture  of  their  native  place. 
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product,  ID  the  enlargement  of  the  operations  indiTidually  and  in  th» 
aggrrgftte,  and  in  a  proportionate  increase  of  profits,  while  the  price  of 
Lentlicr,  compared  with  that  of  the  raw  material,  has  been  reduced. 

The  principal  of  these  are  the  several  mechanical  appliances  for  soft* 
enlng,  fulling,  rolling,  and  splitting  ekins  and  hides,  and  for  grinding 
bark,  some  of  which  were  very  early  introduced,  and  others  for  washing, 
glazing,  and  finishing  Leather.  The  application  of  water-power  and 
espociallj  of  steam  in  many  of  the  operations,  and  of  hot  water  in  others, 
the  extraction  und  application  of  tannin  In  concentrated  solutions,  and 
by  hydraulic  pressure;  the  instruments  for  ascertaining  the  tanning 
power  of  different  liquors;  the  greater  subdivision  of  labor  in  large  ee- 
tablisbraents,  attended  by  more  slcillfnl  manipulation  in  the  procesEcs  of 
tanning,  currying,  and  finishing  Leather,  have  all  greatly  influenced  the 
economy  of  the  Leather  manufacture.  Its  profits  hare  been  much  aug- 
mented by  the  sweating  and  other  operations,  whereby  the  gelatine  and 
muscular  fibre  of  the  skin  is  more  completely  exposed  lo  the  tannic  acid. 
and  the  weight  of  Leather  increased,  and  also  by  the  various  utilizing 
inventions  which  have  appropriated  all  the  refuse  materials  to  some 
useful  purpose  in  the  arts. 

In  the  shoo  manufacture,  the  introdnction  of  pegged  work,  probably  1 
more  than  any  other  improvement  before  the  invention  of  the  Sewing  ' 
Machine,  gave  on'  impnlse  to  the  bnsiness.  The  shoe  peg,  a  small  bat 
revolutionary  Instrument,  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Joseph 
Walker,  of  Hopkinton,  Massachusetts,  about  the  year  1818,  previous  to 
which  time  sewed  work  alone  was  made.  At  the  present  time,  probably 
seven-eighths  of  the  shoes  made  are  pegged.  The  process  of  manufac- 
ture has  been  thereby  greatly  expedited,  the  product  cheapened,  and  the 
consumption  increased.  The  machinery  for  making  pegs  and  lasts,  for 
crimping  boots,  with  many  other  improvements  in  the  utensils  of  the 
craft,  have  carried  forward  the  boot  and  shoe  manufacture  concurrcDtly 
with  the  advances  made  in  the  preparation  of  the  material,  until  these 
two  great,  allied,  and  reciprocally  promotive  interests,  constitute  a  lead- 
ing department  iu  the  system  of  American  industry. 


X 


CHAPTER   XVII. 

IRON,  COPPER,  AND  OTHER  MSTALLIO  BfANUFAOTURE& 

The  original  inhabitants  of  this  continent  are  not  known  to  hare  had 
any  knowledge  of  the  uses  or  of  the  working  of  Iron.  The  precious 
metals,  as  they  are  denominated,  being  more  fnsible,  and  oftener  found 
in  a  virgin  state,  more  readily  reveal  themselves  to  the  observation  of 
mankind.  These  appear,  therefore,  to  have  been  earlier  known ;  and 
among  savage  nations  generally,  metallargic  knowledge  is  confined  to  a 
limited  use  of  a  few  of  them.  The  first  metal  mentioned  on  the  page  of 
history  is  Gold.  The  sacred  record  informs  us  that  one  of  the  rivers  which 
watered  the  garden  of  Eden  compassed  "  the  land  of  Uavilah,  where 
there  is  gold,  and  the  gold  of  that  land  is  good."  In  the  early  ages  of 
the  world,  Qold  and  Silver,  and  especially  Copper,  pure  or  alloyed,  sub- 
served many  of  the  uses  for  which  Iron  is  now  employed.  The  wise 
economy  of  Nature,  in  covering  her  most  abundant  deposits  of  mineral 
treasure  with  the  largest  growth  of  wood  and  the  richest  measures  of 
mineral  fuel,  has  been  often  remarked.  And  as  the  growth  of  vegeta- 
tion after  the  deluge  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  more  rapid  than  the 
increase  of  population,  it  has  been  reasonably  suggested  that,  in  the 
most  natural  process  of  clearing  the  land  by  setting  fire  to  the  forests, 
veins  of  metallic  ore  lying  near  the  surface  would  be  fused  by  the  heat, 
and  thus  lead  to  the  discovery,  and  to  the  means  of  reducing  the  native 
ores. 

But  Iron  ore  is  quite  too  refractory  to  be  thus  BuMued  ;  and  the 

metal,  therefore,  remained  longer  undiscovered.     Even  when  brought  to 

the  metallic  state  by  the  intcnser  heat  of  the  furnace.  Iron,  in 

n.ii.i.  Silver,  most  of  its  forms,  cannot  be  wrought  with  the  same  ease  as  the 

'.r.V..d.!d*'  more  malleable  metals.    Ancient  histories,  paintings,  and  cabi- 

roa.  ^^^^  ^^  ancient  relics  therefore  abundantly  show  that  Gold, 

Silver,  and   Cop|>or,  hardened   by  combination  with  Tin,  constituting 

ISronze  or   Brass,  formed  the   principal  weapons,  tools,   and   metallic 

manufactures  of  the  early  ages  and  of  the  half  civilized  nations  of  modern 

times.     Whatever  may  have  been  the  original  significance  of  the  ancient 
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postlc  IdM  of  a  mccanlon  of  KgM  ot  Gold,  SOnr,  Bm^  ud  Jnm,  ft 
ftppeui  to  hftTfl  had  »  nal  u  well  u  in  ftD^^rical  fomtdatiDB  la  thi 
MuM't  hiBtoTj.  We  «ppew,  In  the  literal  niwe  at  lewt,  to  hara  bOaa 
'•■iJutlcallf  apon  the  Iron  timea,  when  the  trti  of  lifie  hkn  resdand 
that  metal  more  Talnable  tl^  eren  Gold,  and  nucepliUe  of  beeomlaK 
In  the  handi  of  the  artificer,  man;  hnndrsdfold  more  predon^  wd^lt 
for  weight,  than  the  fineet  Gold. 

At  the  time  of  the  dlscoTer;  and  first  aettlement  of  Amerloa;  tta 
natlree  had  hi  a  rerj  few  instances  adranced  tKijond  that  primitiTe  stac« 
ofdviUzation  in  which  the  nae  of  metabwas  eonflned  to  trlnketa  of  Gold, 
Snrer,  and  Copper,  worn  npon  the  person  of  the  aavago.    Their  most 
effflctlre  tools  and  weapons  were  iharpened  Bint  stones  and  shelli,  a&d 
thef  possessed  so  other  means  of  fUllng  a  tree,  or  acooiring  a  canpe  ftoa 
fts  tmnk,  than  by  the  application  of  flre.     Some  tribes  mora  adTanead 
possessed,  in  addition  to  these  mde  ornaments  and  Imploments,  tlw  art 
of  casting  images  and  other  flgnres  In  Odd  and  SilTer,  maaj  of  whfdi 
are  sdll  foond  In  the  hvacaa  or  gr»Tes  of  the  racol.    Chisel^  h•tcb«tl^ 
and  a  fiew  other  tools  and  weapons  of  Oopper  aliojed  witii  Kn,  so  a«  to 
eat  wood  with  focljlty,  were  also  made  bj  the  FemTlans  and  Uexicaas, 
who  thos  ^>paar  to  hare  reached  t1>e  braien  era  of  dTHImtlon.     Lead 
.     was  also  known  to  some  extent    Althongh  kuivea  of  Iron,  sapposed  to 
I     have  been  of  meteoric  origin,  are  mentioned  as  having  been  found  at  a 
I     later  period  among  the  Esqaimanx  and  saTagea  of  the  Northwest  Coast, 
V    there  is  some  room  to  doobt ;  and  most  of  the  fossil  treasares  of  the  con- 
tinent, those  of  Iron  especially,  lay  for  the  moat  part  nuvesed  in  the 
womb  of  earth  antit  after  the  date  of  English  coloniEatiou. 

Althongh  the  working  of  other  metals  thas  everywhere  preceded  that 
of  Iron  and  Steel,  the  use  of  these  in  the  arts  was  early  known.  Tobal 
Ctun  was  an  "  instructor  of  every  artificer  in  Brass  and  Iron ;" 
gf  iroi  and  tools,  weapons  of  war,  furnitnre,  the  implemeats  of  hns- 
bandry,  and  even  chariots  of  Iron,  and  "  a  land  whose  stones 
are  Iron,"  are  mentioned  in  Scripture  history.  Implements  not  only  of 
Copper  so  tempered  by  a  process,  no  longer  known,  as  to  be  elastic  and 
hard  enough  to  cut  granite  with  ease,  bat  also  of  Iron,  have  come  down 
to  ns  from  the  Egyptians.  Of  the  dilferent  nations  of  antiquity,  indnd- 
Ing  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  possessed  in  condderable  perfection 
the  art  of  working  in  Iron  and  Steel,  the  people  of  Chalybia,  between 
Judea  and  the  sontbem  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  were  the  most  cele- 
brated, and  especially  excelled  in  the  manafactare  of  Steel.  The  Greeks 
appropriated  the  name  of  that  country  to  designate  Steel  of  the  best 
qnality ;  and  oor  own  vocabularies  still  retain  a  synonym  derived  from 
that  source.     The  "northern  Iron"  mentioned  by  Jeremiah,  and  tha 
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''bright  Iron"  of  Ezekiel,  in  which  the  Tynans  traded,  were  probablj 
the  product  of  that  country — "the  mother  of  Iron,*'  as  Scythia  was 
called  by  a  Greek  poet     The  early  Britons  are  supposed  to  have  been 

first  supplied  with  Iron  from  the  same  source,  and  were  prob* 
Aacieat       ably  also  taught  the  art  of  smelting  it  by  the  Phoenicians,  who 

so  early  traded  in  this  Pontic  Iron,  which  they  bartered  for  the 
Tin  of  Britain.  If  chariots  armed  with  scythes  and  spears,  broadswords, 
Iron  rings,  and  Iron  money,  indicate  a  knowledge  of  the  art  before  the 
Roman  Conquest,  an  improvement  in  the  method  of  smelting  and  work- 
ing the  metal  was  certainly  communicated  by  the  invaders.  A  fahrica 
or  great  military  forge  was  erected  at  Bath,  near  the  well- wooded  fer- 
riferous hills  of  Monmouthshire  and  Gloucestershire,  a.  d.  120 ;  and  the 
beds  of  iron  cinders  in  the  forest  of  Dean,  in  the  vicinity  of  Sheffield,  and 
other  parts  of  the  Island,  in  which  Roman  coins  were  imbedded,  gave 
evidence  of  their  activity  in  the  Iron-manufacture.  The  earliest  of  these 
masses  of  scoris  were  found  on  the  hill-tops,  where  the  earliest  furnaces 
were  erected  to  obtain  stronger  currents  of  air,  which  was  admitted 
through  holes  on  all  sides.  The  rudeness  of  these  wind  furnaces  was 
indicated  by  the  half-exhausted  state  of  the  slag.  After  the  invention  of 
the  bellows,  at  first  operated  by  the  foot,  and,  in  process  of  time,  by 
water-power,  the  furnaces  were  built  in  the  valleys,  and  the  slag  of  the 
ancient  bloomcries  long  furnished  a  supply  of  material  for  the  best  Iron. 
The  superior  economy  of  even  the  rude  foot-blast  was  apparent  in  the 
more  complete  extraction  of  the  metal  from  the  cinders  found  in  the 
valleys,  which  no  longer  paid  for  smelting.  The  manufacture  afterward 
declined ;  and  although  the  smith  and  other  artificers  in  Iron,  especially 
of  armor,  were  held  in  high  honor  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  Welsh, 
there  is  little  mention  of  Iron-works  under  the  Heptarchy.  The  manu- 
facture was  not  much  improved,  except  by  the  bellows  and  improved 
furnaces  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  large  quantities  of  Iron  were  im- 
ported from  Germany,  Spain,  Sweden,  and  other  countries.  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  forests  by  the  increase  of  the  Iron -manufacture  had  neverthe- 
less become  so  serious  that,  in  the  first  year  of  Elizabeth,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  limit  the  evil ;  and  various  statutes  in  her  reign  prohil)ited 
not  only  the  destruction  of  trees,  but  the  erection  of  Iron-works  within 
C4*rtuin  limits.  Lord  I)udlt7,  in  1020,  attempted  the  substitution  of  pit 
coal,  hut  abandoned  it  on  the  expiration  of  his  patent  in  fourteen  years ; 
and  the  waste  of  timl>cr  continued  to  be  a  cause  of  complaint  until  his 
method  was  revived  a  century  after.  During  this  time  the  consumption 
of  Iron  had  increased  with  the  progress  in  the  Arts,  and  especially  by  its 
»iul)stitution  for  Bronze  in  the  casting  of  cannon,  which  was  commenced 
towanl  the  close  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  in  later  wars  employed  enor- 
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mous  qaantitiea  of  the  metsl.  The  patent  for  this  mvention  and  for 
cisting  canooQ  ball,  with  that  of  Dudley  for  smeltiag  with  coke,  and 
gome  others,  were  excepted  in  tbe  statute  21  Jac.  I.  c.  3,  abolishing 
monopolies. 

At  tbe  date  of  Anglican  colonization  In  America,  therefore,  the  demand 
for  Iron  was  greatly  on  the  increase ;  and  the  production  of  British  fur- 
naces, alreadj  far  short  of  the  demand,  was  declining  with  the 
roioorMinr.  decay  of  tbe  forests,  which  threatened  ore  long  to  leave  the 
aicuivg^u-  nation  entirely  dependent  npon  foreign  sources.  The  inex- 
haustible extent  of  Amcricau  forests,  the  removal  of  which  was 
the  Brst  step  to  improremetit,  did  not  fail  to  stimulate  the  search  for 
useful  ores.  Although  the  quest  of  Qold  and  precious  minerals  was  not 
a  primary  object  with  many  of  the  adventurers  from  Northern  Europe 
to  this  continent,  the  latent  hope  of  such  discoveries  sustained  the  di- 
ligence of  many  in  the  search  for  fossil  treasures.  In  these  ex])lora- 
tions,  occasional  glimpses  of  rare  metals  quickened  the  seal  of  the 
prospecter,  and  nature  everywhere  revealed  rich  stores  of  Iron  and  other 
common  ores  and  minerals  ganierod  for  future  nse.  Some  very  early 
attein|>ts  were  made  to  turn  these  discoveries  to  account;  and  the  search 
for  other  deposits  was  everywhere  encouraged,  although  interested  or 
desif;ning  persons  often  sought  to  allure  to  the  vain  search  for  the 
precious  ores. 

The  commencement  of  the  Iroa-mannfacture  in  tbe  English  Colonies 
is  usually  assigned  a  date  abont  a  hundred  years  posterior  to  the  coloni- 
zation of  Tirpnia.  Daring  the  preceding  period,  however,  a  number 
of  essays  were  made  in  the  business  of  smelting  Iron  ore  and  in  casting. 
It  was  indeed  among  tbe  earliest  forms  of  industry  attempted  in  Yirginia, 
and  several  of  the  other  Colonies.  The  importance  of  Iron,  as  tbe  most 
needful  and  useful  agent  in  all  their  undertakings,  was  well  understood, 
notwithstanding  tbe  very  limited  nse  of  the  metal  compared  with  its  in- 
finitely varied  and  extended  applications  in  our  day ;  an  importance 
which  justified  tbe  observation  of  their  great  cotemporary,  Locke,  that 
were  the  nse  of  Iron  lost  among  us,  we  should  in  a  few  ages  be  nnavoid- 
gbly  reduced  to  tbe  wants  and  ignorance  of  the  ancient  savage 
Americans. 
-  In  1610,  Sir  Thomas  Gates  testified  before  tbe  Council  in  London, 

fiat  in  Virginia  were  divers  sorts  of  minerals,  especially  of  Iron  ore, 
ying  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground,  which  had  been  tested  in  England 
and  found  to  make  as  good  Iron  as  any  in  Europe.'  Under  a  new  ad- 
ministration of  its  affairs,  tbe  London  Company,  in  1619,  after  twelve 

(])  A  Tnii  DtDliratloD  of  Tlrginlk,  p.  IL 
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years  of  anprofitable  expenditare,  sent  to  Yirgiaia  a  large  body  of  emi- 
graats,  including  workmen  and  materials  for  some  new  branches  of 
iHwoTerj  of  iodustrj.  Thcse  embraced  no  less  than  one  hnndred  and  fifty 
Iron  ore.  persons  skilled  in  the  manufacture  of  Iron,  with  the  design  of 
erecting  in  the  Colony  three  Iron-works.  Of  these,  one  hundred  and 
ten  were  from  Warwickshire  and  Staffordshire,  and  forty  from  Sussex, 
and  were  selected  for  their  skill  and  industry.^  A  part  of  the  funds  1 
liberally  contributed  in  England  about  the  same  time  for  a  college  at  j 
Henrico  for  the  education  of  natiye  and  colonial  youth,  was  appropri-  ': 
ated  by  the  Treasurer,  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  to  the  erection  of  Iron-works,  i 
First  Iron-  ^^  ^^®  cxpcctatiou  of  dcriying  a  reyenue  from  that  source, 
work*,  i«9.  -^Qrks  for  smelting  the  ore  were  soon  erected  on  Falling  Creek, 
a  branch  of  James  Riyer,  not  far  from  Jamestown,  the  first  settlement 
in  the  Colony,  and  about  thirty-two  miles  from  the  sea.  Great  were  the 
hopes  of  adyantage  to  be  deriyed  by  the  Colony  from  this  undertaking. 
Three  of  the  master-workmen  haying  died,  a  reinforcement  of  twenty 
experienced  hands  was  sent  oyer  in  1621,  accompanied  by  Mr.  John 
Berkeley  and  his  son  Maurice,  as  skillful  persons  to  superintend  the  ope^ 
rations.  A  mine  of  the  brown  Iron  ore  of  that  neighborhood  was  opened, 
and  found  to  yield  tolerably  good  Iron.  But  Indian  jealousy  and  en- 
mity had  unfortunately  been  already  aroused.  In  an  hour  of  fancied 
security,  when  all  hostile  designs  were  belieyed  to  haye  been  laid  aside, 
in  May,  1622,  an  attack  was  made  upon  the  yillage  where  the  works 
were  situated,  and  the  whole  company  with  their  families,  including  the 
superintendent  and  his  men,  were  cut  off  to  the  number  of  347  persons. 
A  boy  and  girl  alone  escaped  the  general  massacre.'  The  Iron- works 
and  a  glass  furnace  were  demolished  by  the  sayages,  who  appear  in 
several  instances  to  have  regarded  such  undertakings  with  abhorrence. 
The  blow  fell  heavily  on  the  Colony,  and  disappointed  several  other 
enterprises  which  had  been  warmly  cherished.  Iron-works  were  not 
again  attempted  in  Virginia  for  many  years,  although  the  peculiar  ad- 
vantages of  the  country  in  the  excellence  and  plenty  of  its  ore  and  wood, 
were  strongly  urged  by  writers  on  colonial  matters. 

The  exportation  of  Iron  from  the  Colony  was  forbidden  by  an  Act  of    . 
the  Assembly  in  1662,  on  penalty  of  ten  pounds  of  tobacco  for  every  .' 
pound  of  Iron  exported.     The  low  price  of  tobacco  in  England,  and  the  t 
desire  to  lessen  importation  by  encouraging  ship-building  and  other/ 
domestic  manufactures,  at  that  time  were  the  motives,  and  the  prohibitiooj 
was  renewed  in  1682.  « 


(1)  A   Dt«lnrstion  of   th«  8UU  of  tb«         (S)  B«T«rl«7*i  iliiL  VlrfinUu 
ColooU,  «tc.,  1620,  p.  10. 
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The  discoTory  of  Iron  ore,  and  even  some  prelimioarj  steps  toward  Its 
manufactare,  appear  to  have  been  contemplated  at  the  oatset  bj  the 
Search  for  Court  of  Assistants  in  London,  who  arranged  the  emigration  to 
oolInSediS  Massachusetts  Bay  in  1630.  Its  existence  there  was  probably 
Hew  Bogiand,  gj^pj jgp  known.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Court  held  on  the  2d 
of  March,  1628-9,  after  having  engaged  a  number  of  mechanics  and 
skilled  laborers  in  different  branches  of  industry,  the  Jo'imal  states  that 
**  also  for  Mr.  Malbon  it  was  propounded,  he  having  skill  in  Iron-works, 
and  willing  to  put  in  £25  in  stock,  it  should  be  accounted  as  £50,  and 
his  charges  to  be  bore  out  and  home  from  New  Englapd,  and  upon  his 
return,  and  report  what  may  be  done  about  Iron- works,  consideration  to 
be  had  of  proceeding  therein  accordingly,  and  further  recompense  if  there 
be  cause  to  entertain  him."'  Three  days  after,  negotiations  were  opened 
with  Thomas  Graves,  gentleman,  of  Oravesend  in  Kent,  to  visit  New 
England  at  the  expense  of  the  Company,  as  ''  a  man  experienced  in  Iron 
workes,  in  Salt  workes,  in  measuring  and  surveying  of  lands  and  in  forti- 
fications, in  lead,  copper,  and  Alum  mynes.'' 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  on  the  10th,  it  was  agreed  he  should  visit 
Naumkeag  (Salem),  ''and  exercise  his  scientific  qualifications  as  circum- 
stances might  require,  as  additional  to  the  services  he  might 
early  con-  render,  and  which  were  specified  on  the  fifth,  he  was  acquainted 
with  finding  lime-stones,  planning  acqneduets,  drawing  maps, 
and  architecture."  This  accomplished  engineer  engaged  to  enter  the 
service  of  the  company  for  six  or  eight  months,  in  consideration  of  a  free 
passage  out  and  home,  and  five  pounds  a  month  with  board  while  em- 
ployed. In  case  he  remained  three  years,  the  Company  were  to  transport 
his  family  thither,  and  support  them  until  the  next  ensuing  harvest,  pay 
him  £50  per  annum,  provide  him  a  house  and  100  acres  of  land,  with  a 
share  in  the  general  allotment  of  land.  Additional  compensation  to  be 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Company. 

The  discovery  of  the  precious  metals  appears  to  have  been  no  part  of 
the  duty  or  the  qualification  of  Graves,  which  is  the  more  noticeable  be- 
cause at  that  time  the  hope  of  finding  Gold  and  Silver  had  not  wholly 
forsaken  the  public  mind.  It  marks  the  moderation  of  the  adventurers  at 
a  time  when  vague  rumors  of  undiscovered  treasures  were  rife,  when 
Spain  was  receiving  into  her  lap  enormous  tributes  of  Gold  from  her 
American  dependencies,  and  in  Europe  the  alembic  was  freely  plied  to 
transmute  the  baser  metals  into  all-powerful  Gold. 

Whether  Graves,  who  settled  at  Charlestown,  made  any  discoveries  of 
mines,  does  not  appear.     No  steps  seem  to  have  been  taken  toward  the 

(1)  Felt's  Annals  of  Salem,  i.  52,  63,  64. 
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manafactare  of  Iron  antil  about  fifteen  years  latter.  Morton,  howeTer,  in 
1 632,  enumerates  among  the  minerals  of  New  England,  loadstone,  Iron  stone, 
lead  ore,  black  lead,  red  lead,  brimstone.  Tin  (of  which  mines  were 
known  to  exist),  and  Copper  mines,  which  would  enrich  the  inhabitants, 
Silver,  and  a  mine  of  Gold  found  "  by  one  Captain  Littleworth,  who,  if  ' 
he  got  a  patent  of  it  to  himself,  would  surely  change  his  name."  Tin 
has  since  been  discovered  in  very  small  quantities  in  New  Hampshire, 
but  could  not  then  have  been  known. 

According  to  the  ancient  fiscal  privileges  of  royalty,  mines  containing 
Gold  or  Silver  belonged  to  the  king.  In  the  grants  to  many  of  the  ' 
Colonies,  one-fifth  of  the  product  of  such  mines  was  reserved  as  a  royalty, 
and  the  London  Company  reserved  another  fifth  of  Gold  and  Silver  mines 
in  Virginia  to  itself.  By  the  statutes  1  and  5  W.  &  M.,  this  preroga- 
tive was  so  modified  that  mines  of  Copper,  Tin,  Iron,  and  Lead  could  be 
no  longer  claimed,  but  the  precious  ores  of  other  mines  belonged  to  the 
crown,  on  the  payment  of  the  price  of  the  base  metal  of  the  mine.  A 
discouragement  to  the  discovery  and  working  of  metals  was  thus  with- 
drawn. * 

In  November,  1637,  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  granted  to 
Abraham  Shaw  one  half  the  benefit  of  any  ''  coles  or  yron  stone  w*^  shall 
bee  found  in  any  comon  ground  w*"^  is  in  the  countrye's  disposing.''* 

Discovery  was  early  made  at  Saugus,  or  Lynn,  of  the  Bog  Iron  ore,  which 
is  deposited  in  numerous  peat  bogs  and  ponds  throughout  Eastern  Massa- 
chusetts, and  supplied  the  early  furnaces  of  that  Colony ;  considerable 
quantities  of  this  were  found  in  different  places  within  a  mile  or  two  of 
Lynn,  and  the  first  attempt  to  manufacture  Iron  in  New  England  was 
made  in  that  town.  The  great  scarcity  of  Iron- ware  and  tools,  and  of 
Iron  for  ship-building  and  the  erection  of  mills  and  dwelling-houses,  with 
a  lessened  intercourse  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies,  led  Messrs. 
Thomas  Dexter,  Bobert  Bridges,  and  other  enterprising  persons,  to  form  ; 
a  plan  for  the  introduction  of  the  manufacture  in  the  Colony,  f 
Bofiaod  With  this  view,  Mr.  Bridges,  in  1643,  took  to  London  some 
specimens  of  ore  from  the  ponds  of  Saugus.  In  connection 
with  John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  who  had  preceded  him  thither  two  years  be- 
fore, a  company  was  formed,  called  the  '*  Company  of  Undertakers  for  the 
Iron-works.''  It  consisted  of  the  following  gentlemen  of  wealth  and  en- 
terprise, viz. ;  Lionel  Copley,  Esq.,  of  York,  England,  Nicholas  l^ond, 
Thomas  Pury,  John  Becx,  W.  Beanchamp,  Thomas  Foley,  William 
Greenhull,  Thomas  Weld  (minister),  John  Tococke,  William  Beck,  Wil- 
liam  Hickocke.     The  sum  of  one  thousand  pounds  was  advanced  for 

(1)  ArehboM't  A  Chriitian'i  DUckiton*,         (3)  R«eordi,  i.  206. 
I  304,  306. 
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eowMQcing  the  work,  iHth  which  Hr.  Winthrop,  aecompaoied  by  a  eorpf 
of  woricmen,  returned  to  New  England  the  same  year.  Preparation! 
were  immediately  made  for  the  mannfactore  of  Iron  on  a  large  ecale,  con- 
templatbg  not  only  the  smelting,  but  forging  and  refining  of  the  metaL 
The  (General  Court  was  applied  to  for  encouragement  and  participation 
in  the  business.  The  design  was  approved  of,  but  the  state  of  the  pubUc 
treasury  did  not  warrant  the  Assembly  in  taking  stock  in  the  Company. 
Two  or  three  private  persons  Joined  the  enterprise,  and  the  (General 
Court  granted  them,  March  T,  1648-4,  neafly  all  their  requests,  includ- 
ing the  exclusive  privilege  of  making  Iron  for  twenty-one  years, 
iMdftod  provided  they  made,  after  two  years,  sufficient  Iron  for  the 
country's  use.  They  were  allowed  the  use  of  any  six  pla^s  not 
\  ahready  gpranted,  on  condition  that  they  set  up  within  ten  years  a  furnace 
and  forge  in  each  place,  "and  not  a  bloomery  onely.''  The  undertakers 
and  their  agents  were  exempted  from  all  public  charges  and  taxation 
upon  their  stock,  and  themselves  and  workmen  firom  trainings.' 

A  grant  had  been  previously  made  in  town-meeting,  19th  of  llth  mo., 
1648,  to  Mr.  Winthrop  and  his  partners,  and  to  their  assigns  forever,  of 
about  8,000  acres  of  Uie  common  land  at  Braintree,  "for  the  encourage- 
ment of  an  Iron-work  to  be  set  up  about  Monotcot  river.'"  This  grant 
was  not  surveyed,  however,  and  was  not  laid  out  till  January,  1648.  It 
was  long  a  subject  of  doubt  whether  the  first  forge  was  at  Braintree  or 
at  Lynn.  Lewis,  the  historian  of  the  latter  town,  however^ 
•rMted  at  assefts  p.ositlvely  that  the  first  works  were  erected  at  Ljnn,  on 
^^^'  the  west  bank  of  the  Saugns,  npon  land  purchased  of  Thomas 
Hudson,  near  a  chain  of  small  lakes  abounding  in  ore.  The  village  was 
called  Hammersmith,  after  the  native  town  in  England  of  several  of  the 
principal  workmen.  Large  heaps  of  scorisB  point  out  the  site  of  one  of 
the  most  important,  though  for  various  reasons  not  very  successful,  un- 
dertakings of  early  colonial  times.  Operations  were  continued  with  vari- 
able success  for  over  one  hundred  years.  Mr.  Winthrop  was  ever  a 
benefactor  of  his  adopted  country,  and  several  of  the  workmen  whom  he 
introduced  in  connection  with  these  works  were  not  only  of  eminent  ser- 
vice in  laying  the  foundation  of  New  England  enterprise  and  skill,  but 
left  a  posterity  which  has  been  identified  with  the  manufacturing  pros- 
perity of  different  States  to  the  present  day. 

In  response  to  several  additional  propositions  from  the  undertakers, 
the  Court,  on  13th  November,  1644,  granted  them  three  years  for  per- 
fecting the  work  and  famishing  the  country  with  all  sorts  of  bar  Iron, 
provided  inhabitants  might  become  proprietors  by  paying  within  twelve 

n)  Reoordfl,  vol.  ii.  p.  SI.  (2)  Bavage*!  Winthrop. 
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months  £100  each,  and  an  allowance  to  the  adventnrers  for  £1,000  already 
disbarsed,  and  that  thej,  **  with  all  expedition,  prosecute  said  works  to 
good  perfection,  as  well  the  finery  and  forge  as  the  furnace,  which  is  al- 
ready set  op,  that  so  the  country  may  be  furnished  with  all  sorts  of  barr 
iron  for  their  use  at  £20  per  ton."     A  grant  of  three  square  miles  of 
land  was  at  the  same  time  made  them  in  each  of  the  six  places  they  might 
occupy,  etc.    On  the  14th  May  following,  the  records  state  that, ''  whereas 
Works        ^^  ^B  ^^^  found  by  sufficient  proof  that  the  Iron-worke  is  very 
vacc«MfaL    gQcccssful  (both  iu  the  richness  of  the  ore  and  the  goodness  of 
the  Iron),  and  like  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  whole  country,  especially 
if  the  inhabitants  here  should  be  interested  therein  in  some  good  propor- 
tion (one-half  at  the  least)''  etc.     They  were  invited  to  take  stock  in  the 
business.     Twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  pounds  had  then  been  expended, 
the  furnace  built,  a  good  stock  of  mine,  coal,  and  wood  provided,  and 
some  tons  of  sow  Iron  cast,  and  some  preparations  had  been  made  for  the 
forge.     About  £1500  were  required  to  finish  the  forge,  which  was  to  be 
paid  to  Mr.  Henry  Webb,  of  Boston,  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  un- 
dertakers, John  Winthrop  Jr.,  Major  Sedgwick,  Mr.  Henry  Webb,  and  Mr. 
Joshua  Hewes.  Colonists  were  about  this  time  publicly  notified  that  they 
could  join  the  enterprise  if  they  wished.    The  partners  above  named  were 
probably  of  the  number  who  united  with  the  Company  in  America.    Mr. 
Webb  came  from  Salisbury,  England,  in  1638,  and  afterward  became  a 
wealthy  merchant  of  Boston.     He  was  a  large  proprietor  in  the  Iron- 
works, and  was  distinguished  for  enterprise  and  benevolence. '     In  Octo- 
charter       ^^^  ^^  ^^®  saiuc  jcar,  a  charter  with  ample  privileges,  embodying 
conflriued.    ^y^^  prcvious  grants  and  conditions,  was  made  out  and  delivered 
to  the  undertakers,  under  the  public  seal  of  the  Colony.     It  confirmed  to 
the  Company  the  monopoly  for  twenty-one  years  of  the  sole  privilege  of 
making  Iron  and  managing  all  Iron   mines  they  might  discover,  and 
granted  them  all  waste  lauds  not  appropriated,  the  use  of  all  wood,  tim- 
ber, etc.,  to  convert  into  coals  and  earth-stones,  clay,  etc.,  for  the  use  of 
the  works,  forges,  mills,  or  houses  built,  or  for  making  or  moulding  any 
manner  of  guns,  pots,  and  all  other  cast  Iron  ware,  and  for  converting 
wood  into  charcoal,  etc.,  etc.     They  were  allowed  to  export  any  surplus 
to  any  part  of  the  world  except  to  enemies.' 

(1)  Among   hit    numeroai   benefa«tioDi,  rertitj,  the  r«nUl  haTiof  risen  from  £12, 

*  the  Webb  EtUte,"  with  the  house  thereon,  in  1778,  to  $1,100  in  1831,  and  $6,000  at  the 

which  has  been  long  occupied  bjr  the  firm  present  time.  The  ancient  building  hu  jost 

of  Little,  Brown  A  Co.,  publishers  end  hook-  given  place  to   a  fine  granite  structure  for 

sell«rii,  was  given,  with  £60  in  monejr,  to  the  use  of  the  firm. 
lUrverl  College  about  the  jrirar  ICOO,  and         (2)  Cul.  Records,  ii.  pp.  81,  103,  126. 
DOW  jrields  a  handsome  revenue  to  the  Uni- 
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On  tiM  S9tli  September^  tiro  dsji  prfrioiis  to-tids  gnat  of  pdft 
Jog«%  the  fint  porehMO  of  laacl%  oonsistiDg  of  Vmmtj  aereo,  Iter  • 
forge  It  Bnintnet  ww  made  from  Qoorge  Boggles  by  Mr.  Thomao 
Leodw,  wbo  oamo  from  Englaiid  as  general  agent  of  tke  Ooapany.* 
The  preciee  date  of  the  erection  of  the  forge  at  Brdntree  we  do  not  fad 
/rtated,  bnt  it  followed  soon  after  the  other.  Mr.  Winthrop^  on  SMi 
May,  also  leeeiTed  permission  to  make  a  plantation  and  lay  ont  a  site 
Air  Iron-works  at  Peqnod  (New  London)— to  whieh  plaee  he  nmoYod  in 
1646— proTided  he  could  And  soitablo  persons  to  eflect  it  within  thine 
years.  The  works  both  at  Lynn  and  Braintiee  belonged  to  the  anas 
Company. 

Johnson,  a  ootemporary,  in  allnsioii  to  the  enterprise^  speaka  only  of 
tiie  latter  place,  and  qoaintly  refers  to  some  of  the  diSonltles  experienoed 
at  the  outset  "  The  land  aifofding  reiy  good  iron  stone,  di?en  paisoM 
of  good  rank  and  quality  in  England  were  stirred  up  by  the  proTidential 
band  of  the  Lord  to  Tentnre  their  estates  upon  an  Iron-workoi  which  thsy 
began  at  Brahitree,  and  profited  the  owners  little,  but  rather  wasted  their 
stock,  which  caused  some  of  them  to  sell  away  the  remaiader,  the  Md 
reason  being  the  high  price  of  labor,  which  ordinarily  was  as  much 
as  in  England,  and  in  many  things  ^ble ;  the  way  of  going  on  with 
a  work  here  was  not  snddainly  to  be  discovered,  although  the  steward 
had  a  yerj  able  eye,  jet  experience  hath  out-stript  leamiog  here,  and  the 
roost  quick-sighted  in  the  Theory  of  things  have  been  forced  to  pay 
pretty  ronndly  to  Lady  Experience  for  filling  their  heads  with  a  little  of 
her  active  after-wit ;  much  hope  there  is  now  (1651)  that  the  owners  may 
pick  op  their  crnmbs  again  if  they  be  but  made  partakers  of  the  gain  in 
putting  off  England  commodities  at  N.  E.  price ;  it  will  take  off  one-third 
of  the  great  price  they  gare  for  labour,  and  the  price  of  their  Iron  it  is 
supposed  another  third  is  taken  off;  the  abundance  of  wood  had  for  little 
will  surely  take  off  the  residue,  besides  land  at  easie  rates,  and  common 
land  free  for  their  use."'  It  was  the  desire  of  the  rulers,  he  states,  to 
protect  the  Company  from  loss  at  any  sacrifice.  The  Court,  however,  in 
8e&rcitr  reply  to  a  letter  from  the  proprietors  in  1646,  acknowledge  the 
oftpeeie.  importance  of  the  manufacture  to  the  country,  both  for  domestic 
supply  and  for  exportation,  but  as  an  axe  at  12d.  was  none  the  cheaper  to 
him  who  had  not  12d,  to  buy  it,  ''so  if  your  Iron,"  they  add,  ** may  not 
be  had  heere  without  ready  money,  what  advantage  will  that  be  to  us  if 
wee  have  no  money  to  purchase  it."  The  scarcity  of  specie  is  said  to 
have  been  a  principal  difficulty  in  its  management,  and  caused  the  busi- 


(1 )  Lewia'  Hist  of  Lynn,  125.  (2)  Wondw-working  ProrldMiM^  p.  IL 
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ness  a  few  years  after  to  pass  into  other  hands.  In  Aognst,  1648,  Got. 
Winthrop  wrote  from  Boston  to  bis  son  at  Pequod  in  relation  to  it : 
rwidoftiM  "The  Iron- work  goeth  on  with  more  hope.  It  yields  now 
iron-worka.  i^^ont  sevcn  tons  per  week,  but  it  is  most  out  of  that  brown 
earth  which  lies  under  the  bog  mine.  They  tried  another  mine,  and 
after  24  hours  they  had  a  sum  of  about  500,  which,  when  they  brake, 
they  conceived  to  be  a  fifth  part  siWer.  There  is  a  grare  man  of  good 
fashion  come  now  over  to  see  how  things  stand  here.  He  is  one  who 
hath  been  exercised  in  Iron- works."  On  30th  September  he  again  wrote, 
"Mr.  Endicott  hath  found  a  Copper  mine  in  his  own  ground.  Mr. 
Leader  hath  tried  it.  Tlie  furnace  runs  8  tons  per  week,  and  their  bar 
Iron  is  as  good  as  Spanish.  The  adventurers  in  England  sent  over  Mr. 
Dawes  to  oversee  Mr.  Leader,  &c.,  but  he  is  far  short  of  Mr.  Leader. 
They  could  not  agree,  so  he  is  returned  to  Teneriffe."' 

The  Iron-works  at  Lynn  involved  heavy  outlays  on  the  part  of  the 
Company,  the  majority  of  whom  were  too  distant  to  exercise  a  proper 
BupervisiDn.  They  consequently  yielded  but  little  profit  They  were 
several  times  assessed  for  damages  to  neighboring  property  by  overflow 
of  the  pond,  and  in  1671  the  dam  was  cut  away,  after  which  they  were 
conducted  on  a  smaller  scale.  In  the  hands  of  the  old  Company  they 
were  more  than  once  attached  for  debt^  and  suits  were  frequent  against 
the  proprietors.  In  1677  they  became  the  property  of  Samuel  Appleton, 
who  sold  them  about  ten  years  after  to  James  Taylor,  who,  we  believe, 
was  the  last  proprietor.  They  were  not  finally  abandoned  i^til  the  lapse 
of  over  a  century  from  their  commencement. 

Hubbard,  writing  about  the  date  of  their  transfer  from  the  original 
Company,  makes  no  mention  of  the  forge  at  Braintree,  but  says, ''  A  work 
was  set  up  at  Lynn  upon  a  very  commodious  stream,  which  was  very 
much  promoted  and  strenuously  carried  on  for  some  time,  but  at  length, 
whether  faber  aui  forceps  aut  ars  ignara,  fe/ellil,  instead  of  drawing 
out  bars  of  iron  for  the  conntry^s  use,  there  was  hammered  out  nothing 
but  contention  and  lawsuits,  which  was  but  a  bad  return  for  the  under- 
takers ;  however,  it  gave  the  occasion  to  others  to  acquaint  themselves 
with  that  skill  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  Colonies,  who  have  since 
that  time  found  out  many  convenient  places  where  very  g^od  Iron,  not 
much  inferior  to  that  of  Bilboa,  may  be  produced,  as  at  this  day  is  seen 
in  a  village  near  Topsfield,  seven  or  eight  miles  west  from  Ipswich." 
Tlie  undertaking  was  doubtless  of  more  real  service  to  the  country  as  a 
pioneer  enterprise,  by  introducing  experience  in  the  business  and  a  body 
of  skilled  workmen  in  the  several  departments,  than  by  its  direct  produc- 

(1)  8ATtg«'t  winthrop,  App.  p.  355. 


« 

tiTeness,  alihongh  to  the  adyentiirerB  it  was  fraaght  with  the  luiial  resnlta 
of  fint  projects. 

The  works  at  Braintree  also  continued  in  operation  during  this  time. 
In  1691,  Iron  ore  called  Bock-mine  was  obtained  firom  the  ledges  at 
Nahant  for  the  forge  at  Braintree.  The  town  of  Lynn,  to  which  belongs 
the  merit  of  haying  introduced  the  manufacture  of  the  important  articles 
of  Leather  and  Iron  in  New  England,  was  early  supplied  with  its  first 
blacksmith  in  the  person  of  John  Deacon.  But  in  the  number  of  the 
men  imported  for  the  Iron-works  were  artificers  of  higher  skill. 

In  1646,  Mr.  Leader  was  permitted  by  the  General  Court  to  purchase 
some  of  the  country's  guns  to  melt  over  at  the  foundery.   Among 

dcuuu  the  first  workmen  engaged  at  the  foundery  was  Henry  Leonard, 
who  assisted  in  making  the  first  castings  in  America.  He  after- 
ward established  with  his  brother  a  forge  at  Baynham,  and  was  one  of  the 
first  of  a  long  race  of  Iron-masters  of  that  name  in  different  parts  of  the 
countiy. 

Another,  who  probably  accompanied  Winthrop  from  EngUnd,  and 
was  connected  with  the  undertaking  from  the  first  as  a  principal 
workman  and  machinist,  was  Joseph  Jenks,  a  native  of  Hammersmith, 
near  London.  He  was  held  in  high  estimation  for  his  extraordinary  in- 
genuity as  an  artificer,  and  many  of  his  descendants  to  the  present  day 
have  occapied  prominent  positions  in  civil  life  and  in  relation  to  the  in- 
dustrial arts  of  the  coantry.  Of  this  early  mechanician,  who  was  the 
Tubal  Cain  6(  New  England,  Mr.  Lewis  remarks :  "  Joseph  Jenks  de- 
seryes  to  be  held  in  perpetaal  remembrance  in  American  history  as  being 
the  first  founder  who  worked  in  Brass  and  Iron  on  the  Western  Conti- 
joseph  Jenks  '^^^^^  ^J  ^^^  hands  the  first  models  were  made,  and  the  first 
?w?modeu.  castings  taken  of  many  domestic  implements  and  Iron  tools, 
and  castings,  rjij^g  gj.g^  article  Said  to  have  been  east  was  a  small  Iron  pot, 
capable  of  containing  about  a  qaart.  Thomas  Hudson,  of  the  same 
family  with  the  celebrated  Hendrick  Hudson,  was  the  first  proprietor  of 
the  lands  on  the  Sangus  River,  where  the  Iron-Fonndery  stood.  When 
the  Forge  was  established,  he  procured  the  first  casting,  which  was  the 
famous  old  Iron  pot,  which  he  preserved  as  a  curiosity,  and  handed  down 
in  the  family  ever  since."* 

On  the  6th  May,  1646,  Mr.  Jenks  was  granted  by  the  legislature  a 
patent  for  14  years  **  for  the  making  of  engines  for  mills,  to  go  by 
scjthes  first  watcr,  for  the  more  speedy  despatch  of  work  than  formerly, 
improTedbj^^^  for  the  making  of  scythes  and  other  edged  tools  with  a 
Jot.  Jenks.  jjg^  invented  saw-mill,  that  things  may  be  afforded  cheaper 

(1)  Lewii'i  History  of  Lynn. 
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than  fonnerlj,  &c,,  yet  so  as  power  is  still  left  to  restrain  the  exportation 
of  such  manufactures,  and  to  moderate  the  prices  thereof,  if  occasion  so 
require."* 

In  the  following  Jannary,  he  purchased  of  the  Iron  Company's  agent 
the  priyilege  of  building  a  forge  at  the  Iron-works  for  the  manufacture 
of  scythes  and  other  wares. 

In  May,  1655,  he  was  accorded  another  patent  for  an  improvement  In 
the  manufacture  of  scythes,  **  for  the  more  speedy  cutting  of  grass,  for 
seyen  years."  The  innovation  con^sted  in  giving  greater  length  and 
thinness  to  the  blade,  and  in  welding  a  bar  of  Iron  upon  the  back  to 
strengthen  it,  as  in  the  modem  scythe.  This  was  an  essential  improve- 
ment upon  the  old  form  of  the  English  scythe,  which  was  a  very  clumsy 
instrument,  short  and  thick  like  the  bush  or  stub  scythe.*  No  radical 
change  has  since  been  made  in  the  form  of  the  implement. 

His  genius  took  a  somewhat  wide  range.  In  October,  1652,  when 
Massachusetts  undertook  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  specie  by  a  silver 
coinage,  Mr.  Jenks  was  employed  to  make  the  dies,  which  ha 
executed  at  the  Iron-works.  The  issue  consisted  of  shillings, 
sixpences,  and  threepences,  to  which  was  added,  in  1662,  an 
emission  of  twopences.  Of  the  shillings,  there  were  at  least  sixteen  dif- 
ferent dies,  and  several  of  each  of  the  others,  all  bearing  the  same  date, 
and  stamped  with  the  name  of  the  Colony  and  a  pine  tree  in  the  centre, 
"  as  an  apt  symbol  of  its  progressive  vigor.*'" 


DiM  for 
thm  fin»t 
Coinag* 


(1)  Rtfcordu,  vol.  ii.  149  ;  vol.  iii.  275. 

(2)  Lewiii'i  Hilt  of  Lynn. 

(.3)  These  coinn,  which  were  of  the  floe- 
neiB  of  sterling  filver,  but  hj  weight  ''two 
pence  in  the  ihilling  of  1cm  vnlew  than  the 
Kngliiih  cojne,"  are  now  extremely  rare, 
and,  from  the  device  on  the  Urj^er  ones,  are 
known  to  the  curii>u8  aji  the  "  pine  tree 
coin.ngc,"  although  no  luch  tree  is  desig- 
nated bj  the  law.  The  Art  creating  this 
first  colonial  mint  was  much  complained  of, 
aA  an  invasion  of  the  rojral  prerogative,  but 
the  emission  of  monejr  nevertheless  continued 
for  over  thirtj  jears,  and  some  of  the  coin 
circulated  in  England.  The  wrath  of  Charles 
II.  is  said  to  have  been  adroitlj  turned  aside 
bjr  Sir  Thomas  Temple  (brother  of  Sir  WiU 
liam),  who,  having  shown  the  king  some  of 
the  rn\n»  after  his  return  fr«'m  Now  Eng- 
land, was  a<ked  what  tree  that  was  upon 
them,  to  which  he  replied  that  it  was  the 
royal  oak  which  saved  bis  majesty's  life. 


Pleased  or  amused  by  the  sappoied  oompH- 
ment,  he  called  them  "  a  parcel  of  koneti 
dogt"  and  listened  complacently  to  Tern- 
pie's  defense  of  his  colonial  subjects. 

The  money  was  coined  by  John  Jlnll,  ft 
gold  and  silver  smith,  on  whose  land  th« 
"  Mint  Howse"  stood,  and  Robert  Sander- 
son, of  Doston. 

Previous  to  this,  basiness  had  been  don« 
largely  by  barter,  and  taxes  were  paid  and 
exchanges  made  chiefly  in  beaver  skins, 
cattle,  com,  or  other  produce,  at  fixed  rates, 
and  in  leaden  bullets  and  Indian  wampum; 
the  importations,  and  recently  the  stoppag* 
of  emigration,  having  drained  ofl*  the  Eng- 
lish coin.  In  New  Netherlandii,  also,  wherv 
Director  Stuyvesant  the  ^ame  year  recom- 
mended a  coinage  in  imitation  of  New  Eng. 
land,  and  also  raised  the  value  of  specie  20 
to  25  per  cent,  to  prevent  its  exportation, 
beaver  skijis  and  Zeawani,  or  Indian  shell 
money,  were  tb«  principal  currency.    Th« 


«TS 


wumutB  uuMiwai  nr  mwunk 


Two  jetfi  after,  Ifr.  Jenloi  nade  a  ooatfiet  with  Am  Meetmea  «f 
Boston  **for  an  Ingine  to  cany  wat«  in  oate  of  Hcoi''  wliidi  wat  «n* 
finttn.  doabtedlj  the  first  attempt  to  make  or  ose  a  fire-engina  hi 
**'^*^  America.  Yerj  fcw  sooh  machtnee  were  bnflt  li  £arope  natO 
after  this  date  They  were  not  need  fan  Fkris  until  near  60  jean  lalnr, 
and  the  addition  of  an  air-chamber  was  not  made  until  long  after. 

Wire-drawing,  a  well-established  Indostrjr  of  their  native  coantrj  fbr 
the  mannfactnre  of  pins  (irom  natfTe  Copper  and  of  wool-cards  ttmm 
^nf-inw-  Toricshire  Iron,  for  the  prbteotion  of  which  the  importation  of 
JSty^wire,  and  eren  its  traaster  ttcm.  old  to  new  cards,  was  pio- 
**"'*<^  hibitod  by  Charies  L,  was  the  next  branch  for  whidi  <■• 
eoaragement  was  songht  by  the  eaily  artificers  of  Lyim  and  its  H* 

In  October,  1666,  Nathaniel  Robbinson,  *'  wyer  drawer,"  petitioMd 
Itar  aid  to  carry  on  his  trade,  which  the  Coort  saw  no  cause  to  graaL  la 
October  of  the  next  year,  Joseph  Jenks,  Sr.,  also  desired  *'the  lEikYor  of 
the  Ooort  to  adTaace  a  same  for  y*  encouragement  d  wyer  drawfag. 
Ac''  The  Oonrt  Judged  it  ''not  meet  to  advance  any  money  on  that 
•  design ;  but  being  desirous  to  encourage  all  persons  among  us  in  manuall 
arts  and  trade  of  publicqne  vtOitije,  and  being  informed  that  there  are 
In  this  towne  a  sett  of  tooles  far  wyer  drawing,  and  that  there  be  aont 
in  the  place  that  are  able  and  skillful  in  that  imploj,  the  improoyement 
whereof  would  be  of  great  Tse  in  sundry  respects,  this  Court  doth  there- 
fore order  the  Treasurer  of  the  county  to  disburse  out  of  the  public 
treasury  such  a  sume  of  money  as  wiU  be  necessary  for  the  purchase  of 
the  said  instruments  and  tooles,  not  exceeding  fifteen  pounds ;  and  the 
Treasurer  with  Major-Qenerall  Leueret  are  appointed  and  impowered 
to  dispose  of  the  said  instruments  so  as  may  best  further  the  ends  pro- 
posed, as  also  to  disburse  forty  shillings  for  the  encouragement  of  those 
that  shall  make  cards  and  pinns  of  the  said  wiar."' 

Joseph  Jenks  died  in  1683.  Of  his  sons,  Joseph,  the  elder,  after 
living  some  time  in  Lynn,  removed  to  Pawtucket,  B.  I.,  where  he  erected 
a  forge ;  and  two  others,  we  believe,  to  Boston,  where  Samuel  Jenks  & 


mantifketare  of  the  latter  was  a  considerable 
basinesB  with  the  Indiani,  **  curions  minters 
of  wampampeag,"  and  by  many  of  the  white 
people,  who  connterfeited  it  Maryland 
issned  lilrer  and  copper  ooini  in  1662,  the 
only,  other  silver  coins  made  before  the 
Berolntion.  Carolina,  in  1694,  struck  a 
half^nny  coin,  and  penny  and  twopenny 
pieces  in  1728,  and  another  penny  in  1738. 
Coppers  were  coined  from  natire  metal  in 


Connectiont  in  1787  and  1739.  Yiri^nia 
issned  halfpence  in  1778.  Sereral  silrer 
and  copper  coins  were  minted  by  the  differ- 
ent States  and  by  indlridaals  after  the  war, 
and  preirioos  to  the  Act  of  April  2d,  1792, 
establishing  the  national  mint  under  the 
authority  conferred  by  the  Constitntion  of 
1787. 
(1)  Boeords,  tL  826,  84S,  861. 


FIRST  BLOOMSBT  IN  PLYMOUTH  COUirTT.  4t9 

Son  carried  oq  the  blacksmith  business  on  Gardner's  Wharf  previoos 
to  1656 ;  and  John  Jenks  had  a  store  at  39  State  street  at  the  same 
time. 

A  large  namber  of  the  towns  on  the  seaboard  of  New  England  are 
diversified  by  small  ponds  and  lakes  scooped  out  of  the  drift  and  tertiary 
formation,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  waters,  haying  percolated 
Plymouth  the  surrouuding  hills  of  sand  and  gravel,  deposit  large  quanti- 
ties of  the  sesquioxyd  of  Iron.  This  ferruginous  sediment 
mixed  with  vegetable  mould,  and  partially  solidified  by  combination  with 
water  into  amorphous  masses  of  soft  and  spongy  bog  iron  ore,  or  crys- 
tallized into  a  more  compact  hydrate,  when  removed  is  again  renewed, 
at  intervals  of  twenty  to  thirty  years,  according  to  the  chalybeate  im- 
pregnation of  the  springs  whence  the  ponds  are  supplied.  These  ponds 
are  particularly  abundant  in  the  County  of  Plymouth,  Mass.,  where 
furnaces  and  forges  for  smelting  and  working  up  the  metal  with  charcoal 
from  the  neighboring  swamps  and  hills  were  formerly  numerous,  ointil 
the  wood  or  ore  was  exhausted,  and  the  cheaper  pig  Iron  from  the  coal 
regions  of  Pennsylvania  rendered  smelting  no  longer  profitable.  Some 
of  these  ponds,  as  those  in  Middleboro,  Attleboro,  Carver,  Scituate,  Hali- 
fax, and  other  towns,  supplied  one  hundred  to  six  hundred  tons  of  ore 
annually,  which  yielded  twenty-five  per  cent,  or  upward  of  crude  Iron. 
The  ore  was  easily  fused,  and,  mixed  with  silicious  ores,  produced  a 
tolerably  good  metal  for  castings.  Shells  from  the  seashore  furnished 
the  flux.  As  early  as  1648,  Timothy  Hatherly,  the  principal  founder  of 
the  town  of  Scituate,  requested  leave  of  the  General  Court  to  erect  an 
Iron-mill.  His  request  was  granted  in  1C50,  on  condition  that  the 
privilege  accorded  him  of  certain  woodlands  about  Mattakeeset  Pond 
(now  Pembroke)  should  revert  to  the  Colony,  unless  it  was  erected 
within  three  years.  The  design  was  not  then  carried  out,  but  a  furnace 
was  built  upon  the  site  in  1702.* 

The  adjoining  County  of  Bristol  also  abounds  in  these  lacustrine  de- 
posits of  the  oxyd  of  Iron  ;  and  the  next  attempt,  after  that  at  Lynn 
and  Braintree,  to  manufacture  Iron  in  the  Colony  was  made 
ai  Kajahain, at  Rayuham  in  1G52.  The  previous  undertaking  probably  em- 
braced nothing  more  than  simple  blast  furnaces  for  the  produc- 
tion of  erode  Iron,  and  a  variety  of  coarse  castings  directly  from  the 
fused  metal.  To  these  the  Leonards,  from  the  Iron  district  of  South  Wales, 
one  or  both  of  whom  had  been  engaged  in  the  works  at  Lynn,  appear 
to  have  added  the  operations  of  the  bloomery  and  the  forge  hammer.* 

(I)  II.  Mus.  Hilt  Cull.,  IT.  224.  a  defcription  of  the  proceM  of  tmelting  and 

(2;  John  lUj,  F.  R.  S.,  ha«  left  on  record     forgiog  Iroa,  a«  practiced  in  Saieex,  Eof 
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The  following  notice  of  the  commencement  of  the  boaineifl  in  the 
conntj,  where  it  has  erer  since  flonriBhed,  is  an  interetting  paeenge  in 
the  early  history  as  well  of  the  arts  as  of  the  periloas  times  of  the 
colony.  It  is  from  the  description  of  Baynham  by  the  Ber.  Dr.  Fobes^ 
in  1793. 

"  The  first  adTentnrers  from  England  to  this  country  who  were  skilled 
in  the  forge  Lron-mannfacture,  were  two  brothers,  y\z.,  James  and  Henry 
f^  Leonard.    They  came  to  this  town  in  the  year  1652,  which 

^^''«*»*^  was  about  two  years  after  the  first  settiers  had  planted  them- 
selves upon  this  spot ;  and  in  the  year  1652  these  Leonards  here  baih 
the  first  forge  in  America.  Henry  not  long  after  moved  from  this  place 
to  the  Jerseys  and  setUed  there.  James,  who  was  the  g^at  progenitor 
ftt>m  whom  the  whole  race  of  the  Leonards  here  sprang,  lived  and  died 
In  this  town.  He  came  from  Pontypool,  in  Monmouthshire,  and  brought 
with  him  his  son  Thomas,  then  a  small  boy,  who  afterward  worked  at 


lind,  in  1874.  It  wu  probablj  nearly  the 
feme  ai  that  of  our  first  Iron-workers.  The 
hearth  of  the  fhmaoe  wai  made  of  land- 
■tone,  and  the  fidei  round,  to  the  height  of 
ahont  a  yard  or  thereabout;  the  reit  of  the 
Aimaee  wai  lined  np  to  the  top  with  briok. 
Erery  six  days  was  called  a  founday,  in 
which  about  8  tons  of  Iron  on  on  average 
were  run.  Twenty-foar  loads  of  charcoal 
would  make  that  quantity  of  Iron.  To 
every  load  of  eleven  quarters  of  coals  they 
put  in  one  load  of  mine,  containing  18  bush- 
els of  mixed,  roasted,  and  broken  ore.  The 
fire  was  at  its  height  in  about  ten  weeks, 
and  a  hearth  of  good  stone  would  last  forty 
foundays  or  weeks,  during  which  it  never 
went  out.  The  hearth  was  never  used  the 
second  time. 

The  forge  had  two  hammers,  one  called 
the  fineriff  the  other  the  cha/ery.  At  the 
former  the  metal  was  brought  into  the  state 
of  bloomt  and  anconiet.  The  bloom  was  a 
four  square  mass,  2  feet  long,  prepared  by 
beating  a  loop,  or  mass  of  metal  weighing 
about  I  owt.,  with  Iron  sledges  upon  an 
Iron  plate,  and  afterward  with  the  forgo- 
hammer  worked  by  water.  This  was  called 
ahingling  the  hop.  After  two  or  three  more 
heats  at  the  finery-,  the  mass  was  brought  to 
an  anro»y,  the  middle  of  which  was  a  square 
bar  of  the  desired  size,  and  the  two  ends 
rough,  square  lumps.  At  the  cha/ery  the 
bar  was  completed  by  reducing  the  ends  to 


a  nniform  fiie  with  the  middle  portioB. 
Three  loadf  of  large  wood  ooal  made  a  ton 
of  Jron  at  the  finery,  and  one  load  of  mnaU 
oealf  at  the  ehafitry.  A  man  and  boy  at  the 
finery  would  make  two  tona  of  Inm  per 
week,  and  two  men  at  the  ehaftiy  wonld 
make  6  or  6  tons  a  week. 

John  Houghton,  F.  R.  S.  (Husbandry  and 
Trade  Improved),  in  1697,  says,  both  the 
finery  and  chafery  were  open  hearths  cov- 
ered with  heaps  of  coals,  blown  by  bellows 
in  the  same  way  as  the  furnaces,  but  not  so 
large ;  and  the  sow  and  pigs  received  five 
heats  in  the  two — two  at  the  finery  and  three 
at  the  chafery.  He  calls  the  thick  square 
first  made  a  half  bloonif  Knd  the  bar  with  the 
two  knobs  a  bloom,  the  greater  end  being 
called  the  mocket  hectd,  and  the  less  the 
ancony  end.  At  the  fourth  heat  the  mocket 
head  was  reduced,  and  at  the  fifth  the  an- 
cony end,  to  the  state  of  a  bar.  This  proc- 
ess, by  which  they  could  make  two  or  three 
tons  of  Iron  in  24  hours,  he  regarded  as  a 
great  improvement  upon  their  ancestors, 
who,  with  the  treadle  or  foot-blast,  could 
make  but  one  little  lump  or  bloom,  of  less 
than  a  hundred-weight,  in  a  day!  He 
speaks  of  alitting  and  rolling  mills  as  a  new 
invention.  He  gives  the  importation  of  Iron 
in  1695  as  9,599  tons,  chiefly  from  Sweden, 
and  of  Steel,  principally  from  Holland, 
1,679  hundred-weight. 
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the  bloomerj  art  with  his  father  in  the  forge.  This  forge  was  situated 
on  the  great  road ;  and,  haying  been  repaired  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, it  is  to  this  day  still  in  employ.  On  one  side  of  the  dam,  at  a 
small  distance  from  each  other,  stand  three  large  elms  and  one  oak  tree. 
Two  of  the  elms  are  near  three  feet  in  circumference,  and  are  still  flour- 
ishing. These  trees  are  now  almost  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  old, 
which,  with  the  ancient  buildings  and  other  objects  around,  present  to 
the  eye  a  scene  of  the  most  venerable  antiquity.  In  the  distance  of  one 
mile  and  a  quarter  from  this  forge  is  a  place  called  the  Fowling  Pond, 
on  the  northerly  side  of  which  once  stood  King  Philip's  house.  It  was 
called  Philip's  hunting-house,  because  in  the  season  most  favorable  to 
hunting  he  resided  there,  but  spent  the  winter  chiefly  at  Mount  Hope, 
probably  for  the  benefit  of  fish.  Philip  and  these  Leonards,  it  seems, 
long  lived  in  good  neighborhood,  and  often  traded  with  each  other ;  and 
such  was  Philip's  friendship,  that  as  soon  as  the  war  broke  out,  which 
was  in  1675,  he  gave  out  strict  orders  to  all  his  Indians  never  to  hurt 
the  Leonards.  During  the  war  two  houses  near  the  forge  were  con- 
stantly garrisoned.  These  buildings  are  yet  standing.  One  of  them  was 
built  by  James  Leonard  long  before  Philip's  war.  This  house  still 
remains  in  its  original  Gothic  form,  and  is  now  inhabited,  together  with 
the  same  paternal  spot,  by  Leonards  of  the  si2[th  generation.  In 
the  cellar  under  this  house  was  deposited  for  a  considerable  time  the 
hea<l  of  King  Philip  ;  for  it  seems  that  even  Philip  himself  shared  the 
fate  of  kings  :  he  was  decollated,  and  his  head  carried  about  and  shown 
as  a  curiosity,  by  one  Alderman,  the  Indian  who  shot  him.  There  is 
yet  in  being  an  ancient  case  of  drawers  which  used  to  stand  in  this  house, 
upon  which  the  deep  scars  and  mangled  impressions  of  Indian  hatchets 
are  now  seen ;  but  the  deeper  impressions  made  on  those  affrighted 
women  who  fled  from  the  house  when  the  Indians  broke  in,  cannot  be 
known.  Under  the  door-steps  of  the  same  building  now  lie  buried  the 
bones  of  two  unfortunate  young  women,  who,  in  their  flight  here,  were 
shot  down  by  the  Indians,  and  their  blood  was  seen  to  run  quite  across 
the  road ;  but  more  fortunate  was  the  flight  of  Uriah  Leonard,  who,  as 
he  was  riding  from  Taunton  to  the  forge,  in  this  place  was  discovered 
and  fired  u])on  by  the  Indians.  He  instantly  plucked  off  his  hat,  swung 
it  around,  which  startled  his  horse,  and  in  full  career  he  reached  the 
for^e  dam  without  a  wound ;  but  several  bullets  were  shot  through  the 
hat  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  through  the  neck  of  the  horse  near  the 
mam',  from  which  the  blood  on  both  sides  gushed  and  ran  down  on  both 
his. legs."* 

(1)  I.  Mam.  Hilt.  CvH.,  lii.  170. 
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Fowling  Pond,  near  which  the  forge  was  erected,  the  author  states^ 

was  remarkably  prolific  in  material,  haying  furnished  an  uninterrupted 

supply  of  good  ore  for  that  and  other  works  for  more  than 

*  ^  '  eighty  years,  during  which  the  former  was  kept  going,  and 
the  deposit  was  still  unexhausted.  The  metal,  however,  would  not  make 
Iron  of  the  best  quality.  He  notices  the  coincidence  of  beds  of  Iron  ore 
being  usually  found  in  that  part  of  the  country  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  pine  and  cedar  lands,  and  offers  the  suggestion  that  vegetable 
growths  of  that  kind  may  be  found  to  stand  to  the  generation  of  the  ore 
in  the  relation  of  a  proximate  cause,  and  that  '*  the  time  may  come  when 
it  will  be  easy  and  as  common  to  raise  a  bed  of  bog  ore  as  a  bed  of  carrots." 
Although  the  pine  forests  held  no  causative  relation  to  the  collection  of 
ore,  another  and  highly  economical  one  did  subsist  between  the  two, 
inasmuch  as  pine-trees  and  the  whole  class  of  the  coniferas  were  highly 
valued  as  fuel  in  the  process  of  smelting  and  forging.  Respecting  the 
Leonards,  he  further  remarks : 

"  The  circumstances  of  a  family  attachment  to  the  Iron-manufacture 
is  so  well  known,  as  to  render  it  a  common  observation  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  viz.,  *  where  you  can  find  Iron-works^  there  you  will  find  a 
Leonard, ' 

"  Ilenry,  the  brother  of  James,  went  from  this  place  to  the  Jerseys, 
and  was  one  of  the  first  who  set  up  Iron- works  in  that  State.  He  was 
the  progenitor  of  a  numerous  and  respectable  posterity  in  that  part  of 
America." 

In  the  adjoining  town  of  Xorton,  which,  with  Raynham,  originally 
formed  a  part  of  Taunton,  extensive  Iron- works  were  erected  a  few  years 
Ironworks  ^^^^^  by  Gcorge  Leonard,  Esq.,  who  was  one  of  the  early 
at.Nortou.  ^q^^\q^^  ^f  ^be  town  about  1696.  Ue  was  attracted  thither  by 
the  discovery  of  Iron  ore,  and  of  ample  water-power  for  the  manufacture 
in  the  branches  of  Taunton  River.  The  business  in  its  various  depart- 
ments has  been  continued  by  his  descendants  to  the  present  time. 

Yanderdonck,  a  Dutch  writer  on  New  Netherlands,  a  year  or  two 
after  the  forge  at  Raynham  was  built,  says  the  people  of  New  England 
already  "cast  their  own  cannon,  plates,  pots,  and  cannon  balls  from 
native  Iron."  Much  of  this  work  was  probably  done  at  Lynn.  The 
Royal  Commissioners,  in  1664,  reported  but  one  bloomery  for  Iron  in 
Plymouth  Colony,  that  at  Taunton,  now  Raynham. 

The  dissatisfaction  of  the  New  England  people  with  the  commercial 
restrictions  enacted  at  the  Restoration,  and  particularly  with  the  impo- 
sition of  customs,  duties,  and  the  appointment  of  colonial  revenue  offi- 
cers to  carry  them  into  effect,  caused  a  renewal,  in  1672,  of  the  Articles 
of  Confederation,  and  stimulated  to  greater  efforts  in  domestic  industry. 
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Edward  Randolph,  in  the  following  year,  reported  to  the  commissioners 
respecting  New  England :  "  There  be  five  iron-works,  which  cast  no 
fiiroo-woru?"^^-"'  The  dutj  on  Iron  imported  into  the  Colonics  was,  io 
la  1673.        2gY9,  ten  shillings  per  ton. 

In  1674,  Nathaniel  and  Thomas  Leonard  entered  into  a  contract  with 
John  Ruck  and  others  of  Salem  to  carry  on  the  Iron-manafactare  at  the 
Work!  %t  village  of  Rowley,  which  possessed  all  the  advantages  of  wood, 
Ruwiey,  1674.  watcr-powcr,  and  bog  ore.  The  business  did  not  prove  re- 
munerative.' 

One  of  the  Iron-works  in  the  Colony  was  destroyed  by  the  Indians  in 
1677. 

Iron  of  good  quality,  as  mentioned  by  Hubbard  in  a  passage  already 

quoted,  was  made  at  a  village  near  Topsfield  previous  to  1C80.     At 

Boxford,  in  the  same  county,  the  manufacture  was  commenced 

At  Toiwll«ld.  "^ 

in  that  year  with  ore  taken  from  the  ponds  supplied  by  the 
headwaters  of  Rowley  and  Parker  rivers,  but  was,  not  long  after,  discon- 
tinued. A  bloomery  was,  however,  in  operation  in  the  southern  parish 
of  that  town  toward  the  close  of  the  last  century.  Several  other  towns 
in  Essex  were  engaged  in  the  same  business  in  former  times. 

As  early  as  1648,  Governor  Endicott  of  Salem  also  discovered  Copper 
ore  upon  land  granted  him  between  Dan  vers  and  Topsfield,  and  in  1651 
rori>#r-  petitioned  the  legislature  for  300  acres  uf  woodland  for  a  bettci 
^'"''*'  ^^^'  supply  of  fuel,  at  a  place  called  Blind  Hole,  near  which  he  in- 
tended to  set  up  smelting-works.  The  grant  was  made  on  condition  that 
the  works  should  be  Fct  up  within  seven  years.'  He  had  already  made 
some  preparations  and  expenditures  for  that  purpose,  and  sent  to  Sweden 
and  Germany  for  workmen  acquainted  with  the  business  of  smelting  and 
refining  copper.  But  the  mine  proved  less  productive  than  was  ex- 
pected.* 

In  1702  the  first  furnace  was  erected  in  the  County  of  Plymouth 
which  has  ever  since  been  a  principal  seat  of  the  Iron  business  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  still  has  a  larger  numlMir  of  furnaces  for  hollo w- 
iii }' viii..uih  ware  and  castings,  exclusive  of  pig  Iron,  than  any  in  the  State, 
and  nearly  one-half  of  the  rolling  and  slitting-mills.  Assa- 
wampsct,  Monponset,  and  Sampson^s  pon<ls  were  in  early  times  the  prin- 
cipal reservoirs  of  bog  ore  in  the  county.  In  these  and  others  it  was 
obtained  at  a  depth  of  from  two  to  twenty  feet  of  water,  either  by  dig- 
pin^  around  the  margins  in  dry  seasons,  by  draining  off  the  water,  or  by 
dredging  in  the  deep  water ;  and,  so  long  as  the  supply  lasted,  produced 


(1)  Holmei' AnoiU.  '  (^)  Rrmnlp.  iii.  2j0. 

(2j  FeU'i  Salem,  I  282.  (4)  Full,  i.  2^2. 
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•a  aeUTe  bnsinaiB  in  smeltbg.  Ores  of  t  limilftr  kind  were'abo  obtained 
si  ft  Inter  period  from  tbe  soathem  shore  of  New  Jerseji  and  hnring  been 
nnrried  back  firom  Plymontli  to  the  pine  Innds  which  enrronnded  the 
ponds,  was  mixed  with  the  native  ore.  Mnch  of  the  metal,  which  was 
generallj  not  good  for  bar  Iron,  was  mn  directly  into  cannon^bana, 
hoUow-ware,  and  other  castings,  the  ftimaces  for  that  purpose  diffSwIng 
Bttle  from  the  smelting  ftimaces.  As  wood  and  ore  became  ezhanstedf 
the  mannfactnre  of  crade  Iron  was  abandoned,  and  attentbn  was  deroted 
to  refining,  rolling,  and  slitting  metal  from  the  other  places  and  to 
the  mannfadaring  of  nails,  tacks,  scjthes,  and  other  ntensOs. 

In  the  year  1702,  Lambert  Despard,  a  founder,  associated  with  acmo 
persons  of  the  name  of  Barker,  and  bnilt  ft  smdtbg-fnmaoe  in  the  town 
juFtaB-  ^f  Pembroke,  then  ft  part  of  Dnzboro,  at  the  ontlet  of  ICatta- 
^^^  ^'^  keeset  pond,  upon  a  tract  of  land  granted  in  1648  to  Timothy 
Hatherly,  of  Scitaate,  for  that  purpose.  The  furnace  continued  in  opera- 
tion ft  number  of  years,  but  was  finally  abandoned  for  want  of  fuel 

In  May,  ItlO,  Joseph  Hallinson,  in  ft  petition  to  the  Oeneral  Conrt, 
stated  that  he  was  interested  in  the  ownership  and  management  of  n  fiir- 
u  Diixbor(H  ^^®  ^  Dnzboro,  which  was  then  ready  to  work,  and  nnder- 
^^^'  standing  that  ''some  great  shot  of  seTcral  weights"  were 
wanting  for  the  ordnance  of  Her  Majesty's  Oastle  William,  he  was  desir- 
ous of  serving  his  country  in  that  respect,  and  of  entering  into  treaty  on 
tbe  subject.     This  furnace  was  possibly  the  same  with  the  foregoing. 

In  March,  1739,  Mallinson  again  memorialized  tbe  legislature  for  a 
grant  of  unimproved  land,  in  consideration  of  the  great  benefit  that  had 
First  caitijxg  accrued  from  the  manufacture  of  Hollow- ware,  such  as  pots^ 
in  sand.  kcttlcs,  ctc.,  iu  sand  moulds,  of  which  he  claimed  to  be  '*the 
sole  promoter,  whereby  tbe  Province  saved  annually  at  least  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds  Importations."  The  wares  referred  to  were  made  some 
years  before ;  and  the  General  Court,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  claim, 
allotted  him  200  acres  of  unimproved  land.' 

The  introduction  of  the  art  of  casting  in  sand,  in  place  of  clay  moulds, 
has  been  ascribed  to  Jeremy  Florio,  an  ingenious  Englishman,  who 
practiced  the  improvement  at  Kingston  in  the  same  county,  previous  to 
his  decease  at  Plympton  in  1755,  at  the  age  of  ninety.'  At  one  of  the 
small  furnaces  in  Kingston  some  of  the  first  experiments  in  this  country  in 
smelting  with  Anthracite  coal  are  said  also  to  have  been  made  early  in 
the  present  century.  A  rolling  and  slitting  mill  were  in  operation  there 
in  1795,  at  which  time  many  of  the  charcoal  smelting  furnaces  in  tbe 
county  had  been  abandoned. 

(1)  Maes.  SUte  Papen.  (2)  Barber*!  Hiit  Coll.  Maaa.  610. 
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About  the  year  HIO  a  large  porchase  of  land,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Abington  and  Hanover,  was  made  by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Mighill, 
Work!  near  ^^^  erectcd  thcreon  what  were  afterward  known  as  the 
Abington.  "  Drink- watcr  Iron-works."*  At  Abington  cannon  and  shot 
were  cast  daring  the  war  of  Independence  by  Col.  Aaron  Hobart,  who 
erected  there  an  air  furnace.  The  casting  of  church  bells  was  also  intro- 
duced there  before  the  Revolution  by  the  same  person.  Anchors,  cables, 
and  bar  Iron  have  long  been  forged,  and  hollow-ware  made,  at  Hanover. 
Tlie  anchors  of  the  favorite  national  ship  **  Old  Ironsides,"  built  in  the 
lost  century,  were  forged  at  that  place.  A  slitting-mill  was  in  operation 
there  before  the  war. 

The  condition  of  the  New  England  Colonies  generally  at  the  Peace 

of  Utrecht,  in  1713,  was  such  as  to  challenge  the  admiration  of  English 

writers  at  their  unparalleled  progress  in  so  short  a  time.     To 

Pr««T«HI8  of  11.  -.11 

the  <:..u.Di«t  all  the  necessary  handicraft  trades,  they  added,  as  our  previous 
pages  will  show,  several  of  the  more  advanced  manufactures ; 
and  in  Massachusetts  especially,  where  the  greatest  progress  had  beeu 
made,  many  of  the  embellishments  of  a  refined  life  were  engrafted  upon 
the  industry  of  the  people.  The  commerce  of  Massachusetts  employed 
about  500  sail  and  over  25,000  tons  of  shipping,  and  her  activity  in 
ship-building  was  great.  This  branch  was  especially  flourishing  on  the 
North  River,  in  the  vicinity  of  these  Iron-works ;  and  its  demands,  added 
to  those  of  agriculture,  mill-building,  and  other  industries,  promoted  a 
steady  growth  of  the  mctallurgic  arts.  The  manufacture  of  Iron  had 
been  already  attemi)tcd  in  several  other  Colonies,  and  was  about  this 
time  periuanently  revived  in  Virginia.  Although  no  exportation  of  Iron 
had  vet  taken  place  that  we  can  learn,  the  independent  bearing  of  the 
Colonics  in  the  defense  of  their  charters  and  natural  rights,  and  the  evident 
extension  of  a  manufacturing  spirit,  which  was  fostered  by  the  amplest 
facilities,  particularly  for  the  Iron-manufacture,  soon  after  gave  rise  to 
schemcH  fur  securing  a  greater  dependence  of  the  plantations  upon  the 
parent  state,  and  for  restraining  the  erection  of  Iron- works  in  America. 

In  Oct.,  1750,  James  and  Abiel  Packard,  Daniel  and  David  Ilaward, 
and  Constant  Southworth,  certified  the  General  Court  that  they  were  the 
present  owners  "  of  a  certain  IJloomery  Forge  or  Iron-works, 
•I  Kr..].-.-  standiufT  in  the  North  street,  Urid,ir<'water,  in  the  County  of 
Plymouth,  whirh  was  erected  about  the  year  1722."  Bridge* 
water  was  early  and  actively  engaged  in  several  brunches  of  the  Iron 
business  during  the  lust  century.  . 

In  1738  an  important  accession  to  the  mechanical  industry  of  the  town 

(1)  II.  Mwf.  Hilt.  Coll.,  IT.  243. 
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wfts  made  bj  the  remoTal  thither  of  Hugh  Orr,  e  young  Scotehmsn  fivm 
Benfrewshire,  who  had  spent  one  year  at  Eaaton,  hi  BviBtol  Oounty.  Ha 
Bott.  High  ^^  I'^^^A  educated  as  a  gnnsmith  and  locksmith,  and  erected 
^^'  at  Bridgewater  a  shop,  and  the  first  trip-hammer  known  in  that 

part  of  the  oonntj.  The  serrices  of  artisans,  however  hnmble,  who  ha?e 
aeted  as  pioneers  in  any  branches  of  the  nsefol  arts,  we  r^^ard  as  ilt 
subjects  of  record  in  connection  with  the  rise  of  American  Indnstry* 
The  following  particulars  respecting  this  ingenious  and  truly  patrioUo 
citizen  are  by  his  friend,  Dr.  James  Thacher,  of  Plymouth. 

"  He  commenced  his  experiments  in  the  manufacture  of  scythes ;  and 
it  was  by  his  ezertioos,  prompted  by  an  ardent  desire  of  promoting  the 
useful  arts  in.  an  infant  country,  that  the  scythe  and  aze  suuinfkctory 
were  introduced  in  the  States  of  Rhode  Island  and  Oonnecticut  And 
4nich  were  the  happy  resources  of  his  mind  and  love  of  enterprise,  that 
Hg«tooita  ^^'^  was  no  branch  of  iron  manufisctory  that  did  not  at  some 
'^*™^  period  become  the  object  of  his  pursuit;  nor  was  there  any 
obstacle  too  formidable  for  his  perseTcrance  to  surmount  For  several 
years  he  was  the  only  edge-tool  maker  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and 
ship-carpenters,  millwrights,  etc.,  in  this  county  and  State  of  Rhode 
Island,  constantly  resorted  to  him  for  supply.  And  indeed  such  was  his 
fame,  that  applications  were  frequently  made  to  him  from  the  distance 
of  twenty  miles  for  the  purpose  of  having  an  aze,  an  adze,  or  an  anger 
new  tempered  by  his  hands.  About  the  year  1748,  he  made  five  hundred 
stand  of  arms  for  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  which  were  de- 
posited in  Castle  William ;  but  nearly  all  were  carried  off  by  the  British 
when  they  evacuated  the  town  of  Boston.  The  perilous  state  of  our 
country  after  the  commencement  of  the  Revolutionary  war  afforded  new 
scope  for  his  enterprising  genius,  and  fresh  impulse  to  his  sentiments  of 
patriotism.  Instances  were  not  numerous  of  foreigners  embracing  with 
cordiality  the  American  cause ;  he  was  one  of  its  early  advocates,  and 
continued  among  its  firmest  supporters,  notwithstanding  the  reiterated 
enticements  of  his  friends  and  correspondents  in  Europe.  He  was  again 
employed  in  manufacturing  a  number  of  stands  of  arms,  and  under  his 
superintendence,  in  concert  with  a  French  gentleman,  a  foundery  for  cast- 
ing cannon  was  erected.  Iron  ordnance  were,  till  within  a  few  years  of 
this  period,  cast  with  a  cylindrical  cavity  of  a  diameter  somewhat  smaller 
than  the  intended  calibre,  which  was  afterward  bored  to  a  proper  size ; 
but  this  method  was  found  by  ezperience  to  be  attended  with  incon- 
veniences. Thf  guns  were  eztremely  liable  to  be  spongy  in  that  part 
where  strength  and  smoothness  are  required.  To  remedy  this  evil,  an 
improved  method  had  recently  been  introduced  in  Europe.  The  guu 
Was  to  be  cast  solid,  and  the  calibre  afterward  with  a  boring  bar-iron 
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and  cutter  to  be  perforated  and  smoothed  ont  to  its  proper  diameter. 
This  method,  though  difficult  and  laborious,  was  adopted  by  Mr.  Orr  at 
Cannon  cMt  ^^®  ^^^  Founderj  at  Bridgewater ;  and  by  his  exertions  a  great 
•olid  &  bored,  number  of  pieces  of  iron  and  several  pieces  of  brass  ordnance, 
from  3  to  42  pounders,  besides  a  vast  quantity  of  cannon-shot,  were 
produced,  which  being  distributed  to  difTcrcnt  parts  of  our  army,  proved 
at  that  critical  conjuncture  of  affairs  an  acquisition  of  inestimable  value. ' 
His  knowledge  of  minerals  and  ores  was  so  extensive,  that  from  every 
newly-discovered  mine  in  the  country  he  was  immediately  furnished  with 
specimens  of  its  quality,  and  a  few  years  previous  to  his  death  he  was  in 
possession  of  a  valuable  mincralogical  collection.'" 

In  a  previous  chapter  we  have  spoken  of  the  connection  of  Mr.  Orr 
with  the  introduction  of  cotton  machinery  in  New  England.  His  bio- 
BcythM.  grapher  further  observes  that  "the  present  improved  method 
of  making  scythes  by  the  trip-hammer  is  the  result  of  the  successful  ex- 
periments of  Robert  Orr^  Esq.,  son  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  who 
also  introduced  the  iron  shovel  manufactory  in  this  State.  He  is  now 
(1804)  Master-armorer  of  the  public  Arsenal  at  SpringGeld.^'  The 
Hon.  Hugh  Orr  died  in  1798,  at  the  age  of  82. 

The  muskets  made  by  Mr.  Orr  in  1748  are  believed  to  have  been  the 
first  ever  made  in  this  country.  The  plate  sliovel  manufacture  estab- 
lished by  his  son  soon  obtained  considerable  repute  in  neighboring 
States.'  The  shovels  were  for  some  years  considered  better  and  cheaper 
than  the  English,  which  character  they  subseciucntly  lost.  But  at 
Easton,  under  the  management  of  the  Messrs.  Ames,  the  reputation  has 
Wen  revived,  and  the  factory  has  become  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
and  extensive  in  the  country.  Millwrights,  nail-makers,  and  artificers 
in  Iron  were  very  numerous  in  Bridgewater  in  the  last  century.     Before 


(1)  "When  a  Salem  captain  was  ^»ked 
bj  an  En^li^buun  during;  the  war,  '  Where 
do  rua  get  jour  cannon?'  he  replied,  'We 
ca»t  them :'  and  when  ai^ked  n^ain,  '  Hut 
where  do  jou  j^t  jour  pHtternii?'he  rcplieii, 
with  a  iii|(ni(icant  imile,  'At  Saratoj^a.' " 
In  Ki^S  Congre«d  ordered  the  folluwiu};  in- 
•criptioni  upon  a  cannon  pre«i'r\'i'd  ihr<Mi;;h 
the  war :  "  The  Hancock,"  **  Safrt*.!  to  Lib- 
«rtv."  "  Thi«  it  one  f>f  four  cannon  which 
eiiniitituttfd  the  whole  train  of  fii>ld  artilliTj 
poiivri>*cd  hj  the  Dritifh  Cfilonie<*  of  North 
Amf*ri'-a  at  the  comiiiencenifut  <>f  the  war, 
on  the  I'Jth  April.  1776.**  Tlii$  r<iiiiii>N.  and 
iu  ft  How,  bclonj^iuK  to  a  nanil^r  of  citiivni 
of  B'ifftoD,  was  uMd  io  manjr  engageuieutj 


during  the  war.  The  other  two,  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Oovcrninent  of  Mansachuiicttfl, 
were  taken  bj  the  enemj.  Bj  order  of  tho 
V.  ?.,  in  CongroM  assembled,  Majr  19, 
178S."  The  other,  named  "The  Adami," 
receired  a  limilar  inncription. 

(2)  I.  Mann.  Hint.  Coll.,  ix.  2A4. 

(3)  In  May,  17A5,  Jonathan  Holme*,  oq 
"Pot  liaker'n  Hill,"  New  York,  advertised 
for  sale ''Keen  A  Pajson't  (bj  some  vul- 
garly called  8alcm  scythes)  improved 
scythes,  made  in  thiit  part  of  America,  of 
all  len>(ths/'  et^.,  which  he  states  had  given 
the  greatcfit  salinfaction,  and  were  allowed 
to  be  of  superior  quality  and  form  to  aoj 
other  make. 
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the  biTeiition  of  tiie  flmeliine  for  eaUiiig  eold  teeki  and  iiall%  wUch  U 
daimed  for  EseUel  Reed,  a  lurtiTe  of  the  town  about  the  jear  1786,  more 
wrought  naUi  were  made  there  than  at  any  other  plaee  in  the  State. 
The  machinery  was  adopted  and  improTed  at  AUngton,  where,  in  1815, 
about  one  hnndred  and  fifty  millionB  of  tacks  wwe  made.  Jeese  Beed, 
the  son  of  the  inventor,  afterward  patented  (1807)  a  machine  to  siMke 
and  head  tacks  by  one  operation,  at  the  rate  of  60,000  per  diem.  The 
second  slitting-mUI  erected  after  the  Bevolntion  was  in  firidgewater. 

Two  rofUng  and  slitting-mills  in  the  town,  In  1795,  cat  and  rolled 
445  tons  of  Iron,  of  which  100  tons  were  made  into  hoop  iron  and  for 
BitttBff  cutting  nails,  and  it  was  regarded  as  a  large  business.  *Onfl 
'''^  of  these,  a  mfle  from  the  Tillage,  built  in  1785,  and  now  owned 
by  Messrs.  Lasell,  Perkins  ft  Co.,  has  at  present ''  14  ftimaces,  8  traini 
of  rolls,  44  naU-machines,  9  fires,  and  5  hammeris  (one  a  8-ton  Nasmyth) 
in  the  forge,  driven  by  steam  and  water,  and  makes  perhaps  8,000  tons 
of  nails,  machinery,  forging,  etc.,  per  annum. '^  Some  others  in  tiio 
county  are  still  larger)  having  over  20  furnaces  and  80  or  90  nail  ma* 
chines,  producing  between  four  and  five  thousand  tons  of  nails,  hoops^ 
and  shapes  annually. 

Iron- works  were  erected  in  Plympton  in  1780  by  Joseph  Thomas 
(Holmes  f).  They  were  afterward  owned  by  Joseph  Scot,  a  merchant 
pifrapton  ^^  Boston,  and  still  later  by  Mr.  Beacham  of  the  same  place. ' 
and  carYw.  j^  ^.j^j^j.  p^^j^  ^f  ^jjg  towB  DOW  included  in  Carver  the  first  cast- 
iron  tea-kettle  was  made,  between  the  years  1760  and  1765.  That  im- 
portaut  utensil  had  been  previously  made  of  wrought  iron,  and  was 
imported  from  England.  A  copper  tea-kettle  was  first  used  at  Plymouth, 
whence  Carver  was  chiefly  settled,  in  1702.' 

Among  the  primitive  colonists  of  New  England  many  domestic  uten- 
sils of  Iron,  with  which  the  humblest  dwellings  are  now  supplied,  were 
Scarcity  of  <inite  uuknowu.  Others  were  comparatively  rare,  and  were 
Iron  ware*,  ppizg^  accordingly.  The  inventories  of  property,  and  the  wills 
of  many  persons  of  good  estate,  particularly  enumerate  such  articles  as 
Iron  pots,  of  which  one  or  two  appear  frequently  to  have  comprised  the 
whole  stock.  These  were  often  bequeathed  to  some  member  of  the 
household  as  a  mark  of  esteem.  The  exclusive  use  of  wrooght-iron 
tea-kettles,  and  the  extreme  rarity  of  iron  vessels  a  century  ago,  are 
evidences  of  the  limited  production  of  cast-iron  ware,  even  in  the  parent 
country,  whence  the  colonists  were  supplied  with  such  things  as  were 
then  in  common  nse.  The  profusion  of  such  wares  in  every  department 
of  culinary  service  at  this  time  is  the  result  of  comparatively  recent  im- 

(1)  Leilejr'i  Iron  Manufaoturer'i  Guide.  (2)  IL  Mms.  Hist  CoU. 
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pro7ement8  in  this  branch  of  Metallurgy,  and  is  due  to  the  substitution 
of  coke,  and  still  more  of  anthracite,  for  charcoal  in  the  reduction  of  the 
ores. 

About  1751,  a  large  body  of  bog-ore  was  discovered  by  Joseph 
Holmes,  while  angling  in  Jones  river  pond  in  Kingston  or  Plympton, 
whence  large  quantities  were  for  several  years  taken  for  the  use  of  a 
forge.  The  ore  yielded  about  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  Iron,  which  was 
widely  known  as  *'  Holmes'  Iron." and  of  material  for  cannon-shot  during 
the  Revolution.  The  forge  site,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the 
Plympton  station  of  the  Old  Colony  railroad,  is  now  known  as  Holmes' 
Anchor  Forge,  to  which  use  it  was  afterward  converted,  and  employs  1 
charcoal  fire,  4  forge  fires,  and  2  hammers  driven  by  water.  It  is  about 
the  oldest  works  now  in  the  country,  and,  with  another  anchor  forge  a 
mile  from  the  Kingston  Depot,  erected  in  1792  as  an  edge-tool  factory, 
and  changed  to  an  anchor  forge  in  1800,  is  still  owned,  we  believe,  by  a 
descendant  of  the  original  proprietor. 

About  the  date  of  tlie  erection  of  the  first  forge  in  Plympton  (1731), 
the  number  of  Iron-works  in  New  England,  according  to  the  returns 
made  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  was  six  furnaces  for  hollow- 
irnu.wurko,  warc,  and  nineteen  forges  or  bloomerics  for  bar-iron.  At  that 
time  there  were  no  pig-iron  furnaces  exclusively,  nor  any  re- 
fineries of  pig-metal.  There  was  one  slitting-mill  and  a  manufacture  of 
nails.  Refineries  were  in  use  within  the  next  sixteen  or  eighteen 
years. ' 

Carver  has  been  long  celebrated  for  its  production  of  iron  castings. 
The  only  grate  factory  now  in  New  England  is  in  South  Carver.  Its 
early  enterprise  inHliis  branch  was  sustained  by  a  good  quality  of  bog- 
ore,  supplied  by  at  least  a  dozen  ponds  within  its  limits.  From  one  of 
these,  about  500  tons  were  dragged  yearly.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  however,  the  furnaces  were  chiefly  supplied  with  ore  from 
New  Jersey.  The  charcoal  was  made  from  pine  growing  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, which  was  preforcd  to  that  from  other  woods.  One  and  a 
half  cords  were  estimated  to  make  80  bushels  of  charcoal,  and  six  men 
could  make  200  loads  in  three  months.  An  acre  of  well-wooded  land 
yielded  about  20  loa<is,  which  was  above  the  average.  The  price  paid 
on  delivery  at  the  furnaces  was  15s.  for  a  load  of  80  bushels,  some  works 
paying  as  high  as  24x.  fur  100  bushels.  Abuut  120  bushels  were  re- 
quired to  smelt  one  ton  of  pig-iron.  Each  furnace  employed  eight  or 
nine  men,  besides  wood-cutters,  coalers,  carters,  and  other  common 
laborers.* 

(1)  I»ou)|^laM'      DritiHh     SettlemeDtJ    io         (2)  IblJ.  i.  540. 
AiDvrica,  L  640;  ii.  lOV. 
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The  best  idea  we  eaa  gatlier  of  the  general  ohuMtar  of  the  tanMe&l 
In  tiie  laal  oentory,  is  from  an  aoconnt  bj  Dr.  James  Thacher^  ont 
of  the  proprietors^  of  the  Federal  Fomace  in  Carrer,  Be?en  and  a 
half  mOes  from  PlTmonth,  erected  in  1T94  Though  written  in  1804, 
it  is  not  inapplicable  to  those  of  an  earlier  period.  At  the  date  of  the 
description,  the  prodoetiim  of  pig-iron  from  the  ore  had  nearlj  or 
qnite  ceased  in  the  county,  bat  ten  blastliimaces  were  in  operation^ltor 
eastings.  Ten  forges  were  also  employed  in  making  bar-irpn  from  scraps 
and  old  cast-iron  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred  tons  annually. 

The  Federal  ftimace  was  20  feet  high  abore  the  hearth,  and  8  feet 
wide  in  the  boshes.  The  Uast  was  produced  in  the  manner  of  that  day 
viM  vtd«ni  ^7  ^^^  ^^fSP  beUows,  22  feet  long  and  4  in  width,  producing 
'*'"*^  alternate  blasts  by  a  water-wheel  26  fe^t  in  diameter.  Two  c^ 
three  blasts,  of  16  to  18  weeks  each,  were  made  in  about  6  months,  in 
which  time  860  tons  of  hoUow-ware  and  other  castings  were  produced, 
pstimated  at  1,200  lbs.  per  nominal  ton  of  all  dze&  >  The  expenses  were 
estimated  as  follows,  yia.: 

2,130  oords  of  wood,  oonrerted  into  1,420  loads  of  oharoosl  at  |2.60..|3, 650.00 

726  tons  of  ore,  at  ^e ; <......... 4^866.00 

Two  sets  of  stone  for  hearth 168.81 

Compensation  to  the  founder  at  |1  per  ton 360.00 

Ditto  to  the  moulders  and  other  workmen 2,331.00 

Total eiO,  750.32 

In  addition  to  hollow-ware  of  all  kinds,  this  farnace  produced  at  that 
time  such  articles  as  Seymour's  patent  rolls  for  slittiug-mills  (patented 
June,  1797),  of  superior  quality,  cast  in  iron  cylinders,  potash  kettles, 
stoves,  fire  backs  and  jambs,  plates,  gudgeons,  anvils,  large  hammers, 
cannon-shot  of  all  kinds,  and  machinery  for  mills  in  great  variety. 

At  Middleboro,  in  the  same  county,  works  were  early  erected  for 
smelting  the  sedimentary  ore  of  numerous  small  ponds  in  the  town.  The 
ore  was  dragged  from  the  water  by  an  instrument  similar  to  an 
oyster  dredge,  at  the  rate  of  about  two  tonp  per  diem  for  each 
man,  which  quantity  gradually  diminished  to  half  a  ton  a  day.  About 
the  year  1747,  it  was  discovered  that  a  much  richer  deposit  of  the 
hydrated  peroxyd  lay  at  the  bottom  of  Assawampset  Pocd,  the  largest 
of  those  reservoirs.  A  good  supply  was  thenceforth  obtained  from  it, 
and  was  used  both  in  furnaces  and  forges,  and  considerable  quantities 
were  transported  to  other  places.     The  Charlotte  furnace  in  that  town 

(1}  IL  Mass.  Hist.  ColL  iz.  268-264. 
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was  erected  in  1758,  and  is  still  in  operation  in  its  one  hundred  and 
second  year.  It  is  now  owned  by  Mr.  Jesse  Murdoch,  and  employs 
about  80  hands. 

The  first  rolling  and  slitting  mills  in  New  England  were  erected  in 
Middleboro.  In  1750,  when  a  particular  account  of  all  such  establish- 
Yint  siimng  nients  was  called  for  by  the  Act  for  encouraging  the  importa- 
^^^  .tion  of  Pig  and  Bar  Iroji  from  America,  and  prohibiting  the 
erection  of  any  slitting  or  rolling  mills,  plating  forges,  or  steel  furnaces, 
there  were  two  of  the  first-mentioned  class  in  Middleboro,  one  in  Han- 
orer,  and  one  in  Milton.  The  Province  also  had  in  operation  one 
plating-forge  with  a  tilt-hammer  and  one  steel  furnace.  The  rolling- 
mills  were  chiefly  employed  in  making  nail-rods,  from  which  spikes  and 
large  nails  were  already  made  in  great  abundance,  and  cheaper  than 
they  could  be  imported,  which  was  not  the  case,  however,  with  small 
nails.  In  addition  to  one  regular  factory  for  wrought  nails,  the  farmers, 
at  leisure  seasons,  hammered  many  large  nails  and  spikes  as  a  household 
industry,  which  in  the  aggregate  was  very  considerable. 

So  arbitrary  an  exercise  of  legislative  authority  as  that  part  of  the 
Act  above  mentioned  which  virtually  interdicted  all  manufacture  of  Iron, 
Prohihittoa  ^^^^  ^^  the  rough  material,  while  that  product  of  colonial  labor 
»uul*iic!,  w^  ^^^y  admitted  duty  free  into  London,  where  the  market 
^'^^''  was  always  glutted  with  foreign  Iron,  met  with  strong  repro- 

bation on  the  part  of  Massachusetts.  The  Colonies  of  New  England 
were  always,  on  account  of  the  greater  progress  there  made  in  all 
the  inechunical  and  laborious  arts,  the  smallest  exporters  of  either 
pig  or  bar  iron,  and  the  largest  importers  of  bar  iron  and  steel.  The 
selfishness  of  the  policy  which  compelled  them  to  send  all  their  crude 
Iron  at  great  cost  to  (jreat  Britain,  and  to  receive  from  a  distant  source 
all  the  nails,  steel,  and  finished  products  of  foreign  Iron  for  the  benefit 
of  the  shipping  and  a  few  interested  classes  in  England,  rendered  the 
injustice  of  the  measure  still  more  irksome.  The  framers  of  the  bill 
doubtless  considered  the  concessions  made  a  fair  equivalent  for  the  re- 
strirtir^ns  imposed.  Massachusetts  nevertheless  declared  the  Act  to  bo 
an  infringement  of  her  natural  rights,  and  other  Cohmies  considered  it 
no  less  unfair.  We  are  not  aware  that  any  manufactories  of  the  pro- 
hibiteil  class  were  set  up  in  the  State  during  the  remainder  of  its  Colo- 
nial history,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  a  few  tilt-hammers,  one 
of  which  was  erected  in  Enfield,  Uampshire  County,  about  the  year 
177:1. 

Warehum,  Halifax,  Dighton,  Weymouth,  and  other  towns  in  Eastern 
Ma^siM'husetts,  were  early  engaged  in  some  branches  of  the  Iron-manu- 
fuoture.     The  Leonards  owned  a  furnace  at  Wareham  at  the  beginning 
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of  thii  eentaiy.  The  two  ooimties  of  FlTmoufh  and  Biistol  had  t&  opiL 
ntkm  in  1798  festtOMi  bUit  and  dx  air  fturnaees,  twenty  forgM  and 
leven  rolling  and  slitting  milb,  in  addition  to  a  nnmber  of  trip-iiaiiiii»« 
and  a  great  number  of  nail  and  smith  shops.  The  ftunaees  were  eati- 
mated  to  proddee  annaally  1.6W  to  ],&00  tons  of  Iron-ware,  and  the 
forges  upward  of  1,000  tons  of  bar-iron  one  year  with  another.  The 
tofliag  aild  dttting  miBs  prodneed  at  least  1,600  tons  per  anniun.  Many 
branches  of  Iron  atid  Steel  matraAietore  had  grown  np  in  the  ndghbor^ 
hood.  Out  and  hammOTed  nails,  spades  and  shoTels,  eard-teeth,  aaws^ 
seythes,  metal  buttons,  eaanon4iatts,  beds,  fiie-arms,  sheet-Iron  for  tin 
ware,  wife,  etc.,  were  made  in  large  ijnantilies. 

At  Attiesbarf,  in  Essex  Oonnty,  a  famace  was  erected  abont  the 
year  1790,  and  *  bloomery  forge  In  Boxboro,  near  the  same  time.  SeT<^ 
rtektu'MU®*^  kinds  of  tools  and  agrleifltnral  implements  were  made  in 
''**'''**'  the  former  place.  The  machine  for  datting  and  heading  nafls^ 
Inrented  by  Jacob  Perkins,  of  the  ndg^lboring  town  of  NewbaryporC^ 
abont  1790,  was  first  nsed  at  Atnesbnry.'  This  machine  was  patented 
Jannary  16th,  1795,  and  was  said  to  be  capable  of  taming  ont  200,000 
nails  in  a  day.  At  Amesbnry,  where  the  machines  were  in  operatiott 
preTions  to  1798,  they  wepe  worked  by  water-power,  and  the  nidls  were 
considered  superior  to  those  from  England,  while  they  sold  20  per  cent. 
cheaper.*  The  proprietors,  we  believe,  were  Jacob  Perkins  and  Jona- 
than Ellis,  who,  being  more  intent  on  the  machinery  than  the  success  of 

(1)  This  ingenious  artisan  was  born  at  the  United  States  and  a  number  in  Eng- 

Kewburyport>  in  Julj,  1760.    At  the  age  of  land.    Among  the  principal  of  these  were 

fifteen  he  assumed  the  management  of  the  the  nail  machine,  the  stereotype  check  plate, 

goldsmith  business  of  his  deceased  master,  improyements  in  steam  boilers  and  engines ; 

and  gave  eorlj  evidence  of  the  mechanical  la  decarbonising  and  hardening  steel  for  tba 

genius  which  placed  him  among  the  first  of  indenting  cylinders  of  engravers;  a  method 

American  inventors.     He  made  gold  beads  of  boring  cannon ;  for  steam  artillery  and 

and  shoe-buckles  in  a  superior  manner,  and  other  gunnery ;   apparatus  for  ventilating 

invented  a  new  method  of  plating  the  latter,  rooms  and  holds  of  ships ;  for  a  ship's  pump; 

At  twenty-one  he  made  dies  for  the  Massachu-  rivets  for  fire-engine  hose;  a  method  of 

setts  mint,  and  at  twenty-four  invented  the  drawing  off  back-water  from  water-wheeU. 

nail  machine,  which  involved  him  in  diffioul-  He  also  demonstrated  the  eompressibility  of 

ties.  He  afterward  removed  to  Philadelphia,  water,  and   invented   the  bathometer  and 

as  furnishing  the  best  field  for  his  talents,  and  pleometer,  and  made  numerous  experimenta 

lubsequently  to  London,  where  he  prose-  on  the  theory  and  practical  applications  of 

cuted  his  inventions,  and  conducted  the  en-  steam.    Many  of  his  inventions  were  re. 

graving  business  with  Fairman  A  Heath,  warded  by  the  gold  and  silver  medals  of  th« 

Few  have  done  more  to  raise  the  fame  of  Society  of  Arts,  in  London,  and  were  hon- 

American  ingenuity  abroad.    We  have  not  orably  mentioned  by  scientific  and  meehani- 

spaoe  here  to  notice  his  numerous  inven-  cal  journals  and  societies, 

tions.    He  took  oat  seventeen  patents  In  (2)  Morse's  Univ.  Oeog. 
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their  business,  eventaally  became  involyed,  and  discontinued  the  busi- 
ness. 

Although  the  numerous  deposits  of  bog-iron  ore  in  the  Tertiary  for- 
mation of  the  seaboard  were  the  first  and  principal  resource  of  the  early 
Iron-manufacturers  in  Massachusetts,  they  are  of  far  less  con- 
Wfwiern  scqueuce,  notwithstanding  the  renewal  of  the  mass  after  certain 
intervals,  than  the  brown  hematite  and  magnetic  ores  of  the 
Western  counties.  The  most  abundant  and  valuable  of  the  primary  ore 
beds  are  found  in  the  Berkshire  hills,  or  Green  Mountain  range,  on  the 
western  and  northwestern  borders  of  the  State,  where  they  are  continu- 
ous with  similar  deposits  in  the  adjacent  States  of  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Connecticut,  and  New  York.  In  less  quantity,  Iron  ore  occurs 
worc««ter  ^^^  ^^  scveral  places  in  Worcester  and  Hampshire  Counties. 
County.  Several  towns  in  the  former  contain  the  sulphurets  of  iron, 
lead,  and  zinc,  arsenical  iron  ore,  and  the  carbonate  or  steel  ore,  though 
nowhere  in  any  great  quantities.  The  general  diffusion  of  the  yellow 
pyritous  scales  through  the  rocks  in  the  western  part  of  Worcester  led, 
in  the  last  century,  to  scveral  extensive  explorations  for  gold  and  silver. 
A  vein  of  galena  discovered  in  the  town,  in  association  with  a  small 
proportion  of  silver,  led,  about  the  year  1754,  to  mining  operations  in 
which  considerable  money  was  expended.  Arsenical  Iron  and  the  more 
valuable  carbonate  also  abound,  but  we  do  not  find  any  mention  of  a 
forge  or  furnace  for  smelting  the  latter. 

At  Furnace  Village,  in  Hard  wick,  a  furnace  was  erected  on  the  river 
Ware  previous  to  1773,  by  Joseph  Washbourne,  of  Braintree,  who,  on 
petition,  received  from  the  General  Court  a  grant  of  a  limestone  tract 
near  Ashfield  for  the  use  of  the  furnace.  Iron  wares  were  made  at 
Ilardwick  for  some  time  in  con.siderable  quantity.  Bloomery  forges 
were  erected  in  the  towns  of  Mendon,  llarvanl,  and  Western,  and  a 
refining  forge  in  Douglass  previous  to  1703.  Western,  which  had  also 
a  scythe  manufactory,  furnished  some  ore  for  the  forge;  and  a  mine  in 
Uxliridge  supplied  the  forge  in  Douglass,  which  stood  near  the  line. 
In  the  western  part  of  Broukfield  was  a  pond,  whence  a  good  amount 
of  bog-ore  was  annually  taken,  probably  for  the  forge  at  Western,  as 
none  is  mentioned  in  tiie  town.  This  town  also  contains  considerable 
sulphate  of  iron,  from  which  copperas  was  extracted.  A  manufactory 
of  coppvras  was  many  years  ago  sot  up  in  llubbardston,  where  much  of 
the  sulphate  also  exits.  In  Sterling,  where  the  carbonate  of  iron  occurs, 
are  also  found  the  sulphurets  of  zinc  and  lead,  which,  near  the  close  of 
the  last  century,  led  to  extensire  search  for  precious  metals. 

The  prevalent  infatuation  of  the  period  on  the  subject  of  precious 
metals,  and  the  fallacious  guidance  of  "  mineral  rods,*'  led  also  to  tho 
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Ibnnation,  In  1788,  of  a  company  of  twenty-fite  persons,  nnder  the  di- 
rection of  Messrs.  Ives  ft  Peck,  to  mine  for  sflrer  ore  in  the  town  of 
Harraxd.  The  search  was  continned  through  the  superimposed  earth 
and  forty  feet  into  solid  rode,  but  was  abandoned  in  1789,  irfter  expend* 
ing  about  $1,100. 

Iron-works  wer^  erected  about  the  year  1T98  in  Westminster.  A 
nantifactory  of  cut-nails  and  a  trip-hammer  wera  in  operation  in  that 
town.  In  Northboro,  on  the  Assabet  river,  was  also  an  Iron-works,  for 
which  the  town  fhmished  a  good  supply  of  bog-ore.  It  also  contained 
a  manu&ctory  of  edge-tools,  of  cUfferent  kinds  and  excellent  quality. 

The  county  was  early  engi^^  in  the  manufacture  of  edge-tools,  hard- 
ware, machinery,  and  other  branches  of  Iron-manufocture,  in  several 
of  which  it  still  takes  a  prominent  position.  As  many  as  sev«i- 


BMnudT».teen  trip-hammers  are  mentioned  by  Whitney  in  1798.  Of 
SMtuMiB  these,  seven  were  in  the  town  of  Sutton,  which  had  five  scytiie, 
one  ax,  and  one  hoe  manufactory,  and  several  naileries. 
These  were  situated  on  W31  brook,  which  also  supplied  power  to  paper, 
oil,  fhlling,  powder,  grist,  and  saw  mills  in  such  number  as  to  merit  its 
name,  and  render  the  town  fiunous  for  its  manufactories.  The  town, 
however,  had  no  iron-mine,  forge,  or  ftimace.  A  gun  fiactory  was  erected 
on  the  same  stream  in  1776,  which,  after  the  war,  was  converted  into  a 
maimfactory  of  scythes,  axes,  mill  Irons,  etc.  Leicester,  six  miles  from 
Worcester,  on  the  great  post-road  from  Boston  to  Philadelphia,  had  also 
''  a  famous  gunsmith,  Thomas  Earle,  who  was  supposed  to  equal  any 
workman  in  the  XT.  States  in  that  branch  of  business."  It  had  one  trip- 
hammer, and  a  manufactory  of  cotton  and  wool  cards,  which  employed 
15  or  20  men,  exclusive  of  many  women  and  children,  and  made  annu- 
ally twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  pair  of  ca^s.  There  was  also  a  card 
factory  in  Rutland,  recently  established,  and  one  trip-hammer.  Grafton 
had  three  of  the  last-named  machines  in  operation,  Worcester  two,  and 
Brookfield  two,  the  last  owned  by  Mr.  Jenks,  who,  in  addition  to  mills 
on  the  Chicopee,  carried  on  the  blacksmith  business  extensively,  his  ham- 
mers being  driven  by  water.  Westboro,  in  this  county,  gave  birth  to 
the  ingenious  Eli  Whitney,  whose  mechanical  talents  were  employed 
during  the  Revolution  in  the  humble  occupation  of  making  nails  by 
hand,  a  business  which  everywhere  received  a  great  impulse  from  the 
scarcity  created  by  that  event. 

In  the  limestone  and  slate  of  the  Connecticut  valley,  in  the  old  County 
of  Hampshire,  sbveral  rich  beds  of  magnetic  ore,  and  some  micaceous 
wwtonx  ore,  occur,  particularly  in  Bemardston,  Hawley  (now  in  Frank- 
^^^^  lin),  and  Chester,  in  Hampden  County.  Some  of  these  con- 
tain over  80  per  cent,  of  the  sesqui  and  peroxyds,  as  that  of  Bernardston ; 
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bat  attempts  to  smelt  it  toward  the  end  of  the  last  century  were  not  very 
successful,  on  account,  it  is  supposed,  of  an  associated  oxjd  of  manga- 
nese. Of  earlier  attempts  to  make  Iron  in  that  part  of  the  country  we 
have  no  account 

Springfield,  on  the  Chicopeo,  was  the  first  town  settled  in  Western 
Massachusetts,  but  its  growth  was  long  retarded  by  Indian  hostility, 
sprinirflvid  ^^  Central  and  inland,  yet  accessible,  situation  recommended  it 
Armurjr.      ^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  couvenicnt  for  a  recruiting  station,  a  depot 

for  military  stores,  and  a  place  for  the  repair  and  manufacture  of  the 
munitions  of  war  during  the  KcTolution.  The  main  street  of  the  town 
was  soon  occupied  by  the  shops  of  artisans  employed  in  the  public  ser- 
Tice,  until  at  length,  in  1778  and  '79,  the  Government  works  were  estab- 
lished on  a  portion  of  their  present  site  on  the  hill  Some  cannon  were 
cast  and  forging  done  here  during  the  war,  but  small  arms  were  not 
made  until  after  the  peace.  When  the  establishment  of  a  national 
armory  engaged  the  attention  of  Congress  in  1794,  the  favorable  situa- 
tion of  Springfield,  and  the  commencement  already  made  there,  led  to 
its  selection  as  one  of  the  sites  of  national  works,  and  to  much  of  the 
Bubseciuent  prosperity  of  the  place.  The  other  was  established  at  Har- 
per's Ferry. 

In  Berkshire  County,  which  contains  the  most  valuable  Iron  ores  of 
the  State,  mining  and  the  manufacture  of  Iron  has  been  carried  on  for  a 
B^rk-hire  ccutury  or  more.  The  beds  of  brown  hydrate  of  Iron  are  nu- 
Cwuuiy.  merous  and  extensive  throughout  the  county,  at  the  edge  of  the 
Lower  Silurian  limestone  of  the  Berksliire  valley.  In  many  places  this 
ore  id  of  the  fibrous  and  concretionary  kind,  which  are  its  purest  varieties, 
but  generally  is  in  the  forms  of  compact  ore  and  the  red  and  yellow 
ochres.  The  must  abundant  deposits,  which  are  wrought  in  open  quar- 
ries, arc  in  the  towns  of  West  Stockbridge,  Richmond,  Lenox,  Lanes- 
b«jro,  Cheshire,  Tyringham,  Great  Barnngton,  and  Pittsfield.  These 
valiialile  ores  contain  from  30  to  60  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron,  and  some 
bc(l>  have  yielded  100,000  tons  without  signs  of  exhaustion.  A  number 
of  coM  blast  charcoal  funiaces  have  been  long  engaged  in  making  supe- 
rior forge  iron  of  the  quality  known  as  the  '*  Salisbury  brand,"  the  ore 
beinL'  uf  the  same  character  as  that  of  the  celebrated  Salisbury  mines  in 
Litrlifirld  County,  Connecticut,  and  with  ore  beds  in  Vermont  and  New 
York,  for  which  it  ia  frequently  interchanged.  The  production  of  this 
kind  of  Iron  is  now  limited  by  the  scarcity  of  charcoal,  and  the  warm 
and  hot  blast  and  anthracite  are  employed  in  several  furnaces  which 
make  soft  foundcrv  and  car- wheel  iron.     The  infusible  nature  of  the 

w 

g:in<riic,  which  almost  invariably  contains  manganese,  is  also  more  readily 
overcouie  by  these  means. 
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The  chtrood  kot  bkat-Aumace  of  the  Lepoz  Ifw*W<vki  CNhmp«9 
WM  bnOt  at  Lenox  in  the  yew  17  66,  like  oeftrfy  el  the  dtanoel  finmeei 
of  tiiet  daj,  with  one  tnj^re;  end  ha?ing  been  nbniH  with tkifa  tnyteei 
now  mekes  near  8,000  tons  of  metal  annoally  from  ore  in  the  town. 

In  Wert  Stockbridge,  where  the  ore  ie  rich  and  abundant^  three  Iron- 
works  were  erected  daring  the  lart  centnrj.  Qthen  were  bn&i  at  Phtai- 
Held  and  in  the  different  towns  on  the  Honaatonic,  near  the  hegiatlte 
beds.  Bnt  the  Iron  enterprise  of  this  region  has  been  of  more  recent 
growth  than  that  of  the  maritime  connties  of  the  State,  and  fewer  pai^ 
tkmlars  respecting  tiie  fint  operations  hate  come  to  onr  knowledge. 

In  the  latter  section  of  the  State,  also,  the  principal  mannfiMstnrea  from 
Iron  in  the  Isrt  century  were  carried  on.  These  embraced  many  dassee  of 
nsefol  metallic  prodaots,  some  of  which  hare  been  mentioned ;  and  the 
amonnt  of  labor  and  capital  employed  in  them  was  far  greater  thai  in 
the  strictly  metallnrgic  branchM.  In  aid  of  these,  rolling  and  slitting 
ifAB«ft«tai«™^  as  we  have  seen,  were  revy  eariy  erected.  After  the 
g[^i{^**  Beyolntion,  when  the  pndiitdtion  of  sodi  machinery  waa  no 
''*^  longer  operatire,  they  were  speedily  mnlliidied.  The  nnmber 
of  these  eetablishm^ts  in  three  of  the  Bastem  connties  of  the  State 
in  It95,  as  Aumished  to  Dr.  Morse  by  the  proprietor  of  one  of  them,  waa 
eleren.  FiTO  of  these  were  in  Bristol  Oonnty,  ris.,  three  in  Tannton, 
one  in  Pawtacket,  and  one  In  Norton.  There  were  two  at  Bridge  water, 
one  at  Plymouth,  and  one  at  Kingston  in  Plymouth  County,  and  one  at 
Necdham,  and  one  at  Stoughton  in  Norfolk  County.  They  cot  and 
rolled  in  that  year  1,732  tons  of  Iron,  of  which  610  were  rolled  for  hoops 
and  for  cut  nails,  and  the  remainder  for  common  nail-rods.  The 
slitting-mill  at  Stoughton,  where  a  bell-foundery  was  also  erected  in 
17 TO,  was  in  the  part  afterward  the  town  of  Canton,  and  cut  and  rolled 
in  the  next  four  years  about  1,000  tons  of  Iron,  chiefly  Russian  Iron, 
which  at  the  time  was  largely  imported.'  Messrs.  Leonard  &  Elinsley, 
of  Canton,  made  annually,  from  the  year  1790  to  1797,  from  150  to  200 
mill-saws.  The  town  also  contained  at  the  latter  date  a  forge  and  scythe 
shop  in  which  two  to  three  hundred  dozen  scythes  were  made  annually. 
Some  steel  was  also  made  there  from  crude  iron  by  the  German  process. 
Mill  saws,  considered  the  best  in  the  State,  were  also  made  at  Easton  at 
that  time.  The  Steel-manufactare  was  introduced  in  the  town  in 
1787  by  Ellphalet  Leonard.  The  article  was  made  in  considerable 
amount,  and  cheaper  than  imported  Steel.     In  quality,  though  suitable 

(1)  In  Uie  year  1790,  twvnty.two  shipi  the  balanoe  of  their  cargoes  oonsistiog  of 

arrived  in  the  United  States  from  St.  Peters-  bar-iron,  hemp,  and  flax,  to  be  mannfiM- 

barg  with  oordage,  sail-duek,  and    other  tured  in  the  country, 
linens,  naU-rodi  and  roUed  iron  for  hoops. 
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for  coarse  work,  sDch  as  plowshares,  mill  saws,  horseshoes,  which  con- 
samed  great  quantities,  it  was  mach  iuferior  to  foreign  steel  for  edge- 
tools  and  cntlery. 

Slitting-mills  for  catting  American  iron  were  in  operation  also  at 
Dighton,  and  probably  other  towns  in  Suffolk  and  Middlesex  counties. 

Colonel  Paul  Revere  was  the  proprietor  of  a  foundery  on  Lynn  street, 
Boston,  where  cannon  and  bells,  which  since  the  Peace  had  been  chiefly 
imported,  were  made.  Very  neat  brass  cannon  were  cast  at  this  foundery, 
and  many  iron  articles,  such  as  cabooses,  stoves,  clothiers'  plates, 
chimney-hearths,  anvils,  forge-hammers,  and  whatever  was  oat  of  the 
ordinary  way,  if  patterns  were  left. 

The  manufacture  of  wool-cards  by  hand  was  commenced  in  Boston 
before  the  Kevolution.  In  1788,  Mr.  Giles  Richards  formed  a  company 
wire  card!  ^^  Carry  on  the  business  by  newly-invented  and  improved  ma- 
by  machinery.  ^jjjjjgj.y  of  American  invention,  which  it  is  very  probable  was 

mainly  that  Invented  several  years  before  by  Oliver  Evans  for  cutting 
and  bending  card-teeth  and  piercing  the  leathers.  They  established  a 
manufactory  near  Windmill  bridge,  where  the  card-boards  were  cut  by 
wind-power,  one  man  at  a  machine  being  able  to  cut  and  bend  in  twelve 
hours  sufficient  wire  for  twenty  dozen  cards,  at  a  saving  of  one-half  the 
labor  of  any  previous  method.  This  factory  was  visited  in  the  following 
year  by  President  Washington,  who  was  informed  that  about  900  hands 
were  employed  in  it,  and  63,000  pair  of  cards  (of  all  kinds)  had  been 
made  in  a  year.  They  undersold  the  imported,  and  had  even  been 
smuggled  into  England.  The  business  was  also  carried  on  by  Mark 
Richards  k  Co.  near  Faneuil  Hall  market,  in  1794,  and  the  manufacture 
thon  employed  about  1200  persons  (chiefly  women  and  children)  in 
Slicking  the  teeth.  Four-fifths  of  the  cards  made  in  the  State  were  by 
these  factories,  and  were  largely  exported  to  the  Southern  States.  In 
1797,  Amos  Whittcmore,  an  ingenious  gunsmith,  who,  with  his  brother 
William,  had  been  connected  with  Giles  Richards  &  Co.,  and  the  previous 
year  had  taken  out  three  patents,  including  one  for  cutting  nails,  re- 
ceived letters-patent  for  his  card-making  machinery.  Previous  to  this, 
the  Whittemores  had  established  a  third  considerable  card  factor}*  in 
Boston,  in  which  the  old  machinery  was  employed.  The  throe  factories 
at  this  time  manufactured  about  12,000  dozen  of  cotton  and  wool  cards, 
which  consumed  nearly  200  casks  of  wire,  averaging  $130  per  cask, 
3^,000  tanned  sheep  and  calf-skins,  worth  37  i  cts.  each,  and  employed 
nearly  2.000  children  and  Go  men.  There  were  three  smaller  factt)ries 
in  Boston,  and  2,000  to  3,000  dozen  cards  were  made  yearly  in  other 
parts  of  the  Slate.  The  wire  consumed  by  them  was  made  at  Drdham, 
where  a  wire-mill  was  erected  at  considerable  expense  for  the  use  of  the 
32 
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curd  and  fish-hook  makers  of  Boston.  The  wonderftd  piece  of  mechan- 
ism demised  by  Amos  Whittemore  created  a  complete  rerolation  in  the 
bosiness  in  England  and  America,  bj  reducing  all  the  snccessiTe  operas 
tioiis  of  holding  and  piercing  the  leather,  drawing  the  wire  firom  the 
reel,  catting  and  bending  the  card  tooth,  inserting  and  finally  shaping 
the  tooth,  to  a  series  of  rapid,  precise,  and  completely  antomatte  moTe* 
ments.  Sheet-cards  for  cotton  and  wool,  hatters'  cards,  and  dothien* 
cards  and  jacks,  were  made  with  great  rapidity  and  cheapness  by  its  aid* 
It  was  introdnoed  into  England  by  Mr.  Dyer. 

This  machine  and  those  of  Perkins  and  Jesse  Reed,  before  mentioned, 
for  catting  and  heading  nails  by  one  operation,  a  modification  of  the  last 
Vaiubr  ^7  Thomas  Odiome  of  Maiden,  Mass.,  who  adapted  it  for  cat- 
"*"''^''*^'  ting  brads,  and  some  other  improved  nail  machines,  were  re- 
garded in  England  as  possessing  nncommon  merit  They  were  adapted 
either  to  steam,  water,  or  horse  power,  and  were  soon  employed 
abroad,  and  within  a  few  years  enabled  this  coantry  not  only  to  sap- 
ply  an  enormons  demand  for  tacks  and  nails,  bat  to  export  Tast  quan- 
tities to  foreign  conntries.  The  manofsctare  of  nails,  an  early  branch 
of  industry  in  Massachusetts,  and  the  subject  of  190  American  patents 
from  1790  to  Sept,  1825,  was,  on  account  of  its  importance,  stronglly 
recommended  to  the  people  of  that  Oolony  by  the  Provincial  Assembly, 
in  December,  1774,  when  war  had  become  imminent.  Steel,  tin  plates, 
fire-arras,  which  had  been  made  in  several  parts  of  the  Colony  previ- 
ously, gun  and  other  locks,  and  wool-cards  were  also  commended  as 
deserving  of  special  attention,  with  several  branches  of  non-metallic 
manufactare.  For  several  years  following  the  Peace,  however,  the  nail- 
makers  and  all  other  artificers  in  Iron,  in  common  with  the  proprietors 
of  farnaces  and  forges,  had  to  contend  with  an  overflow  of  foreign  mana- 
factures  to  an  impoverishing  extent  At  this  critical  period  in  the 
financial  history  of  the  State  and  the  nation,  when,  in  addition  to  the 
unpaid  State  and  Federal  debts  of  the  Revolution,  the  liabilities  of  all 
the  States  were  increased  by  a  ruinous  balance  of  trade,  Governor  Bow- 
doin,  who  had  ever  been  a  friend  of  manufactures,  was  elected  to  the 
chief  magistracy  of  the  Commonwealth.  In  his  first  message  to  the 
legislature,  in  1785,  he  advised  that  the  credit  of  the  State  should 
be  maintained  at  all  hazards,  and  adequate  power  be  given  to  the  Fede- 
ral Congress  to  retrieve  the  national  credit  and  finances  by  a  regulation 
of  the  commerce  with  foreign  nations.  To  this  end  he  recommended  a 
convention  of  the  several  States  for  the  revision  of  the  Constitution. 
The  State  legislature,  by  his  advice,  passed  an  Act,  to  be  of  temporary 
force,  laying  duties  with  a  view  to  the  encooragement  of  its  manufac- 
tures.    In  a  message  in  February  of  the  following  year,  he  called  upon 
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them  to  do  something  for  the  further  protection  of  Iron,  stating  that 
Mr.  John  Noyes,  who  had  recently  returned  from  Europe,  informed  him 
he  had  while  there  obtained  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  several  branches 
of  the  Iron-manufacture,  and  of  the  machines  used  in  manufacturing 
iron  and  steel,  including  the  "construction  and  use  of  the  new  invented 
steam-engine,  very  necessary  in  those  operations,  and  which  may  be 
advantageously  employed  in  many  others."  Mr.  Noyes,  who  was  the 
bearer  of  a  letter  from  Hon.  Mr.  Adams,  the  American  Minister  at 
London,  recommending  his  projects  for  introducing  some  new  manufac- 
tures, was  willing,  in  connection  with  his  partner  Col.  Revere,  and  under 
suitable  encouragement  from  the  legislature,  to  erect  works  for  carrying 
on  these  branches  to  considerable  extent.  Circumstanced  as  they  then 
were,  Mr.  Bowdoin  deemed  it  highly  necessary  to  encourage  every 
useful  and  practicable  manufacture,  especially  that  of  Iron,  which  in 
those  respects  might  vie  with  any.  As  it  must,  with  the  proposed  im- 
provements, prove  highly  beneficial  to  the  Commonwealth,  he  strongly 
recommended  this  branch  to  their  favorable  consideration.  * 

Under  Governor  Hancock,  encouragement  by  the  legislature  was  ex- 
tended. In  the  system  of  duties,  however,  enacted  by  Congress  under 
the  new  Constitution,  which  Bowdoin  early  and  strongly  urged  as  the 
best  remedy  for  the  industrial  interests  of  the  country,  the  protection 
given  to  the  iron,  steel,  and  especially  the  nail  manufactures,  though 
small  in  amount,  was  a  concession  to  the  industry  of  Massachusetts  and 
one  or  two  other  States.  The  impost  of  one  cent  per  pound  on  spikes, 
nails,  tacks,  and  brads,  proposed  in  April,  1789,  was  opposed  by  several 
Southern  members  as  a  burden  upon  ship-building  and  the  improvement 
of  estates,  and  as  bearing  unequally  upon  the  States  north  and  south, 
inasmuch  us  the  former  made  enough  for  domestic  consumption,  and 
therefore  would  not  feel  it.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  stated  that  great 
quantities  were  made  for  exportation  in  Massachusetts  and  Pennsyl- 
vuniii,  and  probably  other  States,  and  enough  might  soon  be  made  to 
supply  all  North  America.  Mr.  Ames,  of  Massachusetts,  said  :  **  This 
manufacture,  with  very  little  encouragement,  has  grown  up  remarkably. 
It  has  become  common  for  the  country  people  in  Massachusetts  to  erect 
small  furores  in  their  chimney-corners,  and  in  winter  and  on  evenings 
when  little  other  work  can  be  done,  great  quantities  of  nails  are  made 
even  by  chihlren.  These  ]>eople  take  the  rod-iron  of  the  merchant  and 
return  him  the  nails ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this  easy  mode  of  barter, 
the  manufacture  is  prodijriously  great.  These  advantages  are  n«)t  ex- 
clusively in  the  hands  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts.     The  business 

(1)  WiDthrop'i  Adilnu  on  Ui«  Llfo  and  S«nric«i  of  Jamei  Dowdpin. 
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niiglit  lie  proaecntcd  in  a  similar  manner  tn  ctpiy  Stnlo  cxortin; 
industry."  In  this  etale  of  tho  bnsincsa.  Mr.  Tucker,  of  South  Cftrollnt, 
tlloniflit  it  evident);  Blood  in  need  of  do  prohibition,  and  Mr.  Fitx- 
flinmona  believed  the  American  maDnfacturera  woald  have  litdc  lo  frar 
If  thciKc  articles  were  Ion  withoot  a  special  duty.  Neither  spikes  nor 
nailfl  for  ship-building  were  impoKed,  bnt,  beto^  large  and  beuvr,  vera 
made  in  the  country  according  to  the  bniidcr's  order.  They  then  had 
lUtting-milU  and  all  the  materials  for  nail-mabiDg  independent  of  fonigjt 
conntries.  The  extra  duty  on  nails  and  Rpikcs  vas  agreed  to,  faol  Ueka 
and  brads  wore  lefl  subject  to  the  ordinary  rate  of  five  per  rent.  Tha 
manufaclnre  of  nails  in  the  State  was  supposed  to  have  doubled  in  Ibe 
nest  ten  years,  chiefly  througb  the  aid  of  machinery. 

In  the  cooHlruction  and  adoptjon  of  those  labor-saving  tnfthoda  and 
instrnmenLt  by  which  Iron  and  other  materials  am  wrooght  tip  with 
facility  into  tho  varied  forms  which  now  employ  so  mncb  of  tlw 
iodnstry  of  tho  Slate,  rapid  progress  was  made  aft«r  the  Revo- 
laUoD.  Massachusetts  has  contribated  its  fall  share  to  the  reputAtion 
fbr  ingennity,  dexterity,  and  versatility  in  the  mechanical  arts  which  is 
ehanictcri.'itic  of  the  American  artifian.  Hiiny  of  its  curly  con tribul ions 
to  the  several  branches  of  mannfactnre  treated  of  in  former  chapters, 
evinced  the  fertility  of  the  inventive  reaonrces  of  its  people.  Id  all  the 
departments  of  textile  and  other  machinery,  the  prodnction  of  its  work- 
shops generally  kept  pace  with  the  demand,  and  many  improvemests 
were  engrafted  apon  mechanism  of  foreign  origin.  Boston  had  quite  a 
body  of  skillful  mechanics,  who,  in  1785,  were  united  in  an  association 
of  tradesmen  and  manofactarers  for  the  good  of  the  whole.  From  this 
body  emanated,  in  Angnst,  118$,  a  circular  to  "their  brethren  ia  the 
several  States  In  the  Union." 

Among  the  additional  examples  of  the  practical  skill  of  this  class,  in- 
Tolving  the  use  of  metals,  may  be  mentioned  the  following  : 

At  a  fire  which  occurred  in  1765,  a  fire-engine  of  home  constmctJon 
iras  used,  "and  fonnd  to  perform  extremely  well."  It  was  made  by 
P,^  David  Wheeler,  a  blacksmith  in  Newbury  street,  who  announced 

»iiDH.  jijg  intention  to  mannfactnre  fire-engines  as  good  as  any  im- 
ported. Wheeler  at  the  same  time  proposed  to  "make  and  fix  iron 
rod.s  with  points  upon  houses,  and  any  other  eminences  for  prevention 
from  the  cfTccIs  of  lightning."  This  was  probably  the  first  practical 
nppliniiion  in  his  native  town  of  the  grand  theoretical  and  practical  dia^ 
covcrics  of  Frnriklin,  which,  at  its  first  annonncement  some  years  before, 
had  encountered  the  ridicule  of  so  learned  a  body  as  the  Royal  Society 
of  England,  alihough  its  author  received  afterward  the  highest  marka 
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of  its  esteem.  Dr.  William  King,  of  Boston,  is  said  to  have  introduced 
many  years  after  the  use  of  rods  with  many  points  along  them. 

Some  improvements  in  the  forcing-pamp,  and  its  adaptations  to  the 
hydraulic  mechanism  of  the  fire-engine,  were  made  and  patented  some 
years  after  by  Benjamin  Dearborne,  of  Boston,  the  inventor  of  the 
Patent  Balance,  and  numerous  improvements  in  other  articles.  An 
account  of  these  may  be  found  in  his  letters  to  Governor  Bowdoin,  and 
other  papers  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  of  which  he  was  an  esteemed  member. 

At  a  town-meeting  convened  at  Boston  in  March,  n68»  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Manufactures,  Mr.  Gawen  Browne,  a  native  of  the  town,  ex- 
Carioiu  hibited  "the  frame  and  principal  movements  of  a  new  and 
^*^^'  curious  Town  Clock  which  he  had  manufactured."  The  two 
great  wheels,  it  was  said,  **  took  near  90  lbs.  weight  of  cast  brass.  It 
was  calculated  for  8  days,  and  to  shew  the  hours  and  minutes ;  to  have 
8  dials  and  a  mechanical  lever  to  preserve  the  motion  daring  the  wind- 
ing up  ;  the  pendulum  wheel  and  plates  to  perform  the  dead  beat ;  its 
'  mathematical  pendulum'  was  so  contrived  that  it  could  be  altered  the 
8,500th  part  of  an  inch  while  the  clock  was  going."  In  the  second 
volume  of  the  Memoirs  above  mentioned  is  also  a  description  of  the 
orrPTj  orrery  or  planetarium  constructed  by  Joseph  Pope,  an  inge- 
of  Pupe.  nious  clockmaker  of  Boston,  made  without  previous  acquaint- 
ance with  such  a  machine,  and  pronounced  by  Dr.  Dwight  to  be,  except 
in  bize  and  durability,  "  jirobubly  inferior  to  none  in  the  world."  It  waa 
purchased  by  the  State  for  Harvard  University.  The  inventor  was  also 
the  author  of  an  ingenious  theory  of  gravitation,  and  the  inventor  of  a 
threshing-machine,  patented  in  1802,  and  also  an  improved  wind- 
mill. 

As  early  as  1T35,  Rowland  Houghton,  a  merchant  of  Boston,  was  the 
inventor  of  an  instrument  for  surveying  land,  which  he  called  "The 
New  Theodolite."  He  obtained  exclusive  privileges  for  seven 
years  for  making  and  selling  it,  by  an  Act  of  the  General  Court, 
which  declared  tliat  '*  land  could  l>e  surveyed  with  greater  ease  and  despatch 
than  by  any  surveying  instrument  heretofore  projected  or  made  within 
this  Province." 

Rnor»E  Island. — The  first  forges  in  Rhode  Island  and  Providence 
plantations  were  built  in  the  towns  bordering  on  Bristol  County,  Muss., 
and  run  on  the  bog  ore  of  the  neighborhood,  which  in  early  times  fed  so 
many  furnaces  in  that  and  Plymouth  County.  Pig  iron  and  a  variety 
of  tastings  were  the  principal  product,  the  ore  being  ill  adapted  for 
makuig  good  malleable  iron  or  steel 
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^L         The  first  bonae  in  Pawtucket  n-as  erected  by  Josepli  Jeuks,  of  Ltqii^  ] 

^^k  who  ba^  probabi;  with  his  falher  been  engaged  in  the  first  irnn-mBna- 

^^^UKtnres  ftt  that  place,  and  whose  son  of  the  same  Dame  was  nfiprwan]  I 

^^Mln  Gorenior  of  Rhode  Islaad  from  172T  to  It 32.     He  also  ercclMJ  ■  ' 

■"fwge  at  Pawtneket,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  IndiaDS  dDcina  lh« 

IVampanoag  War  in   1675,  in  which   abonl  600  New  Eagtaad   people 

wore  killed  ia  battle  or  murdered,  as  many  boildings— chiefly  dwellingti — 

rbonied,  aod  twelve  or  tliirteen  towns  eolirely  destroyed.     Several  Iron- 
works and  other  infant  enterprises  were  also  overthrown  in  the  san- 
■    gaiaary   contest,   mnch    shipping    was   destroyed,    and    the    Coloni^U 
accuDiulated  an  enonnons  debt,  while  their  resources  were   greatly  re- 
duced thereby.     After  the  death  in  the   foUowing  year  of  King  Philip, 
the  itnplacatile  chieruin  of  the  Narragansctt  tribes,  whoso  capital  was 
nt  Mount  Hope,  now  Bristol,  and  the  dispersion  of  his  follower*,  tb* 
improvements  of  the  county  were  subject  to  lusi  frequeut  InturrapUoii 
from  luilian  hostility.     With  the  floarishing  xbip-hailding  which  grew 
^_       np  around  the  Plymoutli  and  Narra^nsett  Bays,  the  demand  for  Iroa 
^v    bcreased,  and  furnaces  and  forges  were  multiplied.     But  the  bog-on 
^^      wliiyh  supplied  the  furnaces  produced  a  cold,  short  iron,  not  sufficiently 
toDgh  for  nails,  spikes,  or  tools  of  good  quality. 

Jn  the  town  of  Cambertand,  however,  in  the  extreme  northeastern 
angle  of  the  State,  and  nearly  on  the  line  between  it  and  Massachusetts, 
exists  a  mass  of  the  magnetic  ozyd,  one  of  the  largest  in  Kew 
on  ai  Cam-  England.  This  deposit  was  early  discovered,  and  though 
better  adapted  for  the  mannfactnre  of  malleable  Iron  and  ateel, 
appears  not  to  have  been  Buccessfully  wroughL  The  abundance  of  the 
ore,  and  of  wood,  water-power,  and  limestone,  which  was  early  qnarried 
JQ  the  immediate  neighborhood,  afforded  every  facility  for  a  profitable 
working  of  the  mine. 

Id  1735,  Samnet  Waldo  purchased  an  ore  bed  in  the  town  of  Scitn- 
ate,  and  erected  there  a  furnace  and  fonndery  ou  the  Patnzet  river,  which 
afterward  became  widely  known  as  the  Hope  Furnace.  Cannon 
for  the  Navy,  large  bells,  and  other  castings  were  made  there, 
and  munitions  of  war  were  supplied  for  the  revolutionary  contest.  These 
were  the  most  important  works  in  the  State  in  the  last  century.  The 
ore  was  obtained  about  four  and  a  half  miles  distant,  by  turning  a  brook 
from  its  channel,  and  a  few  years  after  the  War  a  steam-engine  was  con- 
structed at  the  furnace  under  the  direction  of  Joseph  Brown,  Esq.,  of 
Providence,  for  the  purpose  of  draining  the  pita.  Among  the  Iron 
articles  made  in  Seituate  at  an  early  day  were  iron  tobacco-pipes,  said 
to  have  been  made  by  one  Jabei  Hopkins,  and  swords  of  excellent 
quality  by  his  son  Ezekiel  Hopkins. 
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Respecting  the  mine  at  Gombcrland,  Dr.  Douglass  remarks:  "la 
Attieboro,  no^  Cumberland,  annexed  lately  to  the  jarisdictioa  of  Rhode 
Island,  were  erected  at  a  considerable  charge  three  furnaces ;  the  country 
was  well  wooded  for  coal,  but  the  ore  proved  not  good  or  profitable,  and 
is  neglected ;  they  were  of  some  small  use  in  the  late  war  [with  France] 
in  casting  small  cannon,  bombs,  and  bullets.  Here  is  a  magnetic  iron  ' 
ore  which  yields  a  red  short  iron  not  good."' 

Professor  Hitchcock  was  informed  by  the  owner  of  the  hill.  General 
Leach,  an  extensive  manufacturer  of  Iron  in  that  and  other  towns,  that 
the  Cumberland  ore  did  not  yield  above  20  or  30  per  cent  of  metallic 
iron,  although  magnetic  ore  is  usually  one  of  the  richest  He  was  not 
aware  that  it  had  been  analyzed,  but  conjectured  that  it  would  be  found 
strongly  impregnated  with  manganese,  of  which  we  believe  subsequent 
analysis  has  shown  it  to  contain  2  per  cent,  in  addition  to  4  per  cent 
of  magnesia.  These  proportions  of  either  would  probably  have  rendered 
it  refractory,  and  have  impaired  the  quality  of  the  iron.  The  method 
of  counteracting  the  resistance  of  such  substances  in  the  gangue  was 
not  formerly  known  or  well  understood,  and  may  have  been  a  source  of 
failure  with  other  ores  smelted  by  the  inexpensive  Catalan  method,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  sparry  carbonate  at  New  Milford,  Connecticut,  an  ore 
usually  associated  with  one  or  both  of  these  substances. 

The  first  discovery  of  fossil  coal  in  Rhode  Island  was  made  in  1768,  ^ 
and  in  February  of  that  year  application  was  made  to  the  Assembly  for  4 
Coal  ^^^  exclusive  right  of  digging  and  vending  it  in  the  town  of    1 

diM^oTerfd.   j>rovidence,  where  mining  was  about  to  be  commenced.'    The    I 
anthracite  of  Cumberland  and  other  parts  of  the  State,  now  valuable  to    I 
its  manufactures,  did  not  come  into  use  for  a  long  period  after,  although     v 
it  began  about  the  same  year  to  be  used  in  a  few  smiths'  forges  in  Penn- 
sylvania.    The  sulphuret,  gray  oxyd,  and  carbonates  of  copper  are  also 
found  in  several   excavations  formerly  made  in    Cumberland,  Rhode 

Island. 

Manufactures  of  Iron,  including  bar  and  sheet  iron  steel,  nail-rods  and 
nails,  farming  implements,  stoves,  pots,  and  other  castings  and  household 
iron-mantt-  otcusils,  irou-works  for  ship-builders,  anchors,  and  bells,  formed 
facture..  ^jj^  largcst  brauch  of  productive  industry  in  the  State  toward 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  A  slitting-mill  was  built  on  one 
of  the  branches  of  Providence  river.  Another  slitting  and  rolling  mill, 
three  anchor  forges,  two  nail-cutting  machines,  and  several  other  millt 
and  factories  carried  on  by  water  were  soon  after  erected  at  Pawtucket 

(1)  Sararaarj  of  Br.  8«tU«B«DU,  IL  100.         (2)  StapU't  Annalt  of  ProTld«Mt. 
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Falls.  A  screw-cntling  machine,  bollow-ware  furoace.  and  Beveml  forges 
were  also  ia  operation. 

Maskots  were  maanfoc tared  Tor  several  of  ttie  militia  compaaies  of  the 
Colony  as  early  as  1175,  by  Stephen  Jenks,  of  North  Providence. 
Small  arms  were  at  the  same  time  pretty  extenBively  made  by 
BCTeral  other  persona  in  the  Colony.  Abont  the  earoe  datf, 
Jeremiah  Wilkinson,  of  Cauberiaod,  who  was  engaged  in  making  hand 
cards,  commenced  the  manufacture  for  his  own  use  of  cold  or  cut  tacks. 
They  were  firet  cut  by  a  pair  of  eheart  (still  preserved)  from  an  old 
chest  luck,  and  afterward  headed  in  a  smith's  vice.  Sheet-iron  wai 
afterward  used  and  the  process  extended  to  small  nails,  which  he  appears 
to  have  been  one  of  the  first  to  attempt.  They  were  cut  from  old  Spau- 
CniBnin,  i^''  hoops,  and  headed  in  a  clamp  or  vice  by  hand.  Pina  and 
"'■  needles  were  mode  by  the  same  person  during  the  Revolalion, 

from  wire  drawn  by  himself.  The  high  cost  and  scarcity  of  tho&e  arti- 
cles and  of  tacks  were  the  incentives  to  these  efforts.  The  nail-manufac- 
ture in  the  Slate  was  improved  by  Eleazer  Smith  ;  and  Samuel  Sfocum, 
of  Rhode  Island,  who  some  twenty-five  yeare  ago  patented  in  England  a 
machine  for  making  pins  with  solid  heads,  with  which  a  factory  was 
commenced  in  this  country.  Tlie  Wilkinsons,  as  machinists,  were  of 
much  aecvk^  in  the  coaslrueUof  of  tite  firat  Arkwngiii  ataabiRea,  wibh 
Tbich  Samnel  Slater,  who  waa  connected  with  the  family  by  marriage,  com- 
menced in  1190  the  cotton-manufactiire  id  the  State.  David  Wilkinson,  & 
few  years  later,  patented  a  machine  for  cutting  screwB.  The  import&nco 
of  Providence  aa  a  manafactDriDj;  centre  will  be  noted  subsequently. 

CoNNEcncoT.^It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the  younger 
Wintbrop,  who  was  the  prime  mover  in  the  organisation  of  the  Stock 
Company  which  commenced  the£rst  Iron-works  at  Lynn  and  Br&intree 
in  1643,  also  received  the  next  year  a  grant  for  a  settlefflent  and  Iron- 
works within  the  present  limits  of  GoDDecticnt,  where  he  had  been  pre- 
Tiondy  commissioned  by  Lord  Say-and-Seal  and  Lord  Brook  to  build  a 
fort.  He  was  also  allotted  about  the  same  time,  hj  Xassachnsetta, 
"the  hill  at  Tantonsq,  abont  60  miles  westward  where  the  blacks  leode 
Is,"  and  "liberty  to  purchase  some  land  there  of  the  Indians.'"  Al- 
though be  appears  to  have  retained  for  several  years  an  iiit«mt  la  the 
works  at  Lynn,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  letters  of  bis  fother,  his 
jttt«ntion  waa  early  fixed  npon  a  settlement  in  Connecticut,  where  he 
had  hopes  of  finding  mines  and  minerals,  which  could  be  wroaght  with 
profit  to  Individuals  and  the  Colony.  As  early  as  June,  1645,  he  was 
found  at  Peqnot,*  and  the  next  year,  hariog  laid  his  hearth'Stone  hard 
(1)  Uui.  fiMotdi,  tU.  82.  (i)  FaUt«7')  K.  S,  ii.  281. 
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by  the  lodge  of  XJncag,  the  friendly  sachem  of  the  Mohegans,  took  up 
hU  residence  in  the  Colony,  of  which  he  was  made  a  magistrate  in  1651, 
and  the  Oovernor  in  1657.  His  attainments  in  Physical  science,  his 
ingenuity  and  enterprise,  were  of  much  service  to  the  infant  State  in 

other  departments,  and  have  been  elsewhere  referred  to.  In 
ofniMnu  1651,  the  Assembly  of  Connecticut,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Win- 

throp,  passed  an  Act  to  encourage  the  discovery  of  mines  and 
minerals  within  its  jurisdiction.  The  Act  declares  that,  '^Whereas,  in 
this  rocky  country  among  these  mountainous  and  rocky  hills  there  are 
probabilities  of  mines  of  metal,  the  discovery  of  which  may  be  of  great 
advantages  to  the  country  in  j*aising  a  staple  comodity ;  and  whereas, 
John  Winthrop,  £sq.,  doth  intend  to  be  at  charges  and  adventure  for 
the  search  and  discovery  of  such  mines  and  minerals,  for  the  encourage- 
ment there  of,  and  of  any  that  shall  adventure  with  the  said  John  Winthrop, 
Esquire,  in  the  said  business,  it  is  therefore  ordered,'^  etc.  It  granted 
to  him,  his  heirs,  associates,  partners,  and  assigns  forever,  the  lands, 
wood  timber,  aud  water  within  two  or  three  miles  of  any  mines  of  lead, 
copper,  tin,  antimony,  vitriol,  black  lead,  allum,  stone  salt  or  salt 
springs  he  might  discover,  if  he  should  set  up  any  works  for  digging, 
washing,  melting,  or  other  operations  required  by  such  metals  or 
mineral,  provided  it  was  not  in  a  place  already  occupied.  We  are  not 
informed  what  success  rewarded  his  research,  nor  that  any  manufacture 
of  Iron  was  undertaken  at  Peqnot.*  The  General  Court  again,  in  1663, 
encouraged  the  development  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  Colony,  by 
ordering  that  any  person  who  would  lay  himself  out  for  the  discovery 
of  any  mines  and  minerals,  etc.,  and  purchase  them  for  the  country, 
**  shall  be  honorably  rewarded  out  of  what  he  doth  discover."*  The  Act 
was  renewed  in  1672. 

The  earliest  legislative  encouragement  given  to  the  manufacture  of 
Iron  in  Connecticut  appears  to  have  been  by  the  Assembly  of  New 

Haven,  seven  years  before  the  date  of  the  charter  of  the  United 
enr..armff«     Colouics  of  Connccticut,  obtaiucd  by  Mr.  Winthrop  in  Enir. 

land,  and  ten  years  before  their  amicable  union.     On  the  30th 

(1)  TnimbaU'i  Hist,  donn.,  i.  2.15.     Mr.  Ho  acid  of  p«caliAr  propertiei,  the  bftw  of 

Winthrop't  lOo,  GoTeroor  John  Winthrop,  which  he  luppoied  to  be  a  new  meUl,  wbieh 

who  poiMtMd  the  lame  inqui«itiTe  mind  m  be  named  Columbium^  ai  baring  cumo  from 

bit  father,  afterward  diicovered,  it  ii  cald,  America.     The  metal  ii  now  roganlvd  ag 

ab^jut  three  milei  from  New  London,  at  a  identical  with  fanfa/nm.  The  mineral  r«/Hai- 

plaee  called  bjr  the  Indians  yant-nenyurf  an  bite  or  fanfa/i'fe,  which   furnishes  it,  is  ez- 

ore  retembling  the  ehrumate  of  Iron,  which  iremelj  rare.     It  has  been  since  found  near 

be  sent  to  Sir  Hans  Sluane,  bj  whom  it  waa  Middleton,  but  not  in  the  ricinity  of  New 

di-po-tted  in  the  Driiiiih  Museum.     It  was  London. 

analvf^d   in   IHOI    bj   Mr.  Hatchett,  who  (2)  Colonial  Records  of  Connecticut,  iL 

fwuud  auiud  with  the  oijd  of  iron  a  metal-  193. 


doe 
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Hay,  1655,  it  iras  ordered,  ''that  if  an  iron  worke  goe  on  vjttdn  mtf 
part  of  this  jariadiction,  the  persons  and  estates  constaati|f  Md  mutlf  im« 
ployed  in  that  worke  shall  be  free  from  paying  raten"*  In  October  of 
the  same  year,  there  is  an  order  respecting  tibt  maanbctnre  of  sfsel^ 
which  was  the  first  attempt  to  produce  that  article  in  these  Ooloniea. 
A  letter  was  read  from  John  Tucker  of  SouthoM  (on  Long  Ulaiid) 
nmaiMi  wherein  he  informs  the  General  Coart  of  his  "abilitie  and  !&• 
"^^  tendment  to  makt  flteele  there  or  in  some  other  plantation  in 
this  jarisdiction,  if  he  may  ha?e  some  things  granted  he  therein  pro« 
poonds."  The  Court  acquiesced  in  a  grant  of  priyilegea  within  its 
Jurisdiction,  but  that  of  taking  clay  or^ood  frx>m  prirate  grounds  it 
left  to  Southold  or  the  town  in  which  he  might  set  up  the  manufacture, 
iieing  unwilling  "to  meddle  with  any  man's  proprleUe."  In  the  follow- 
ing May,  as  a  fhrther  encouragement  to  proceed  in  the  expenditure  of  a 
large  part  of  his  property  in  the  business,  Tucker  obtained  from  the 
Assembly  a  declaration  "  that  if  he  doe  laye  out  his  estate  in  such  a 
manner  about  this  pnblique  worke,  and  that  Ood  shall  cross  him  therein 
so  that  he  be  impoverished  thereby,  they  are  willing  that  that  small 
remaining  part  shall  be  free  from  rates  for  ten  years.'" 

At  the  same  time,  it  was  ordered  that  none  of  the  property  inrestod 
in  the  works  should  be  attached  for  the  individual  debts  of  the  under- 
takers, so  as  to  hinder  the  work  or  damage  the  other  proprietors ;  bat 
if  Decessary,  a  lien  upon  the  debtor's  stock  might  be  taken,  until  the 
demand  was  paid  from  the  profits  of  the  same.' 

Tlie  works  appear  about  this  time  to  have  gone  into  operation  at.Xew 

Haven.     A  proposition  made  in  May,  1662,  "in  y*  behalfe  of  Capt 

Clarke,  that  wine  and  liquors  drawn  at  the  iron  workes  might 

Iron-works    .  -         ,,  n  ^  i  -  «  «      . 

mt  New  be  custome  free,"  was  allowed  to  the  extent  of  one  butt  of  wine 
and  one  barrel  of  liquors,  and  no  more.*  Four  years  after, 
Messrs.  Wm.  Jones,  Jasper  Crane,  and  James  Bishop  were  aathorized, 
by  the  Court  at  Hartford,  to  grant  a  license  to  the  clerk  of  the  Iron- 
works, or  other  suitable  person,  to  draw  wine  and  liqnors  at  the  works, 
in  accordance  with  their  instructions.     No  inference  is  to  be  made  as  to 


(1)  Kew  Hayen  Colony  Recordi  by  Hoad- 
ley,  ii.  149. 

(2)  New  Haveo  Colony  Reoords  by  Hoad- 
l«y,  ii.  153,  175.  The  first  patent  granted 
in  England  for  manufaotare  of  steel  was  to 
Richard  Lord  Dacre,  Thomas  Letsome,  and 
Kioholas  Page,  on  8th  April,  1626,  for  "ap- 
paratus  for  making  steel,"  according  to  the 
ioTention  of  Letsome.  At  the  date  in  our 
text  bat  little  steel  was  made  In  England, 


and  that  very  imperfectly  and  all  of  foreign 
Iron.  Forty  years  after,  English  writers 
speak  of  steeling  articles  by  **  boiling  them 
in  sow  metal,"  and  steel  was  made  by  a 
similar  process,  and  by  plunging  into  water. 
Steel  was,  howcTcr,  made  by  cementation 
by  John  Heydon,  at  Bromley,  in  1607. 

(3)  New  Haven    Colonial    Records,  iL 
173. 

(4)  Ibid.  U.  454. 
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the  number  of  persons  or  amount  of  interests  affected  by  these  laws, 
which  were  made  for  the  accommodation  of  such  works  in  several  of  the 
Colonies  in  early  times,  sometimes  to  prohibit  altogether  the  sale  of 
liquors  to  the  workmen. 

In  May,  1669,  upon  petition  of  Wm.  Andrews,  "  on  behalfe  of  Capt 
Thomas  Clarke,  master  of  the  iron  workes  of  New  IXaven  for  encourage- 
ment of  the  said  worke  in  supplying  the  country  with  good  iron  and  well 
wrought  according  to  art,"  the  General  Court  renewed  the  exemption 
g^nted  by  New  Haven  to  the  persons  and  estates  employed  therein 
for  another  seven  years. ' 

We  do  not  find  any  further  reference  in  the  Records  to  those  enter- 
prises in  the  Iron  and  Steel  manufacture. 

In  1716,  an  Act  was  passed  granting  to  Ebenezer  Fitch  &  Co.  the 
exclusive  right  to  erect  a  slitting-mill  at  Stony  Brook,  situated,  we 
aittiDK-miu  believe,  between  New  London  and  Norwalk,  to  slit  and  draw 
propoi^.  ^^^  |j.^j^  y^jg  fQj.  nail-makers.  All  other  persons  in  Connec- 
ticut were  forbidden  to  erect  slitting-mills  for  15  years  on  penalty  of  ten 
pounds  per  month.*  We  have  no  knowledge  of  any  earlier  proposition 
to  erect  such  a  work  in  any  of  the  Colonies.  The  intentions  of  the 
patentees  may  have  been  thwarted  by  the  disposition  evinced  in  Parlia- 
ment, in  1719,  to  prohibit  slitting-mills  in  America.  A  memorial, 
without  date,  filed  in  the  Colonial  archives,  entitled  "  Reasons  against  a 
General  Prohibition  of  the  Iron  Manufacture  in  His  Majesty's  Planta- 
tions, intended  by  a  clause  in  the  bill  now  pending,  entitled  '  A  bill  for 
encouraging  the  importation  of  naval  stores  from  America,' "  mnst  be 
ref<!rred  to  this  date.  "  It  seems  a  further  hardship,"  says  the  memorial, 
**  that  the  subjects  abroad  should  be  permitted  to  forge  their  ore  into  bars 
but  not  to  run  or  cast  it  into  pots  and  other  implements,  because  the 
same  fire  and  even  the  same  heat  will  suffice  for  both."  A  clause,  after- 
ward addud  by  the  upper  house,  prohibited  the  conversion  of  sows  and 
pigs,  or  cast  iron,  into  bar  or  rod  iron,  but  the  bill  did  not  become  a 
law. 

A  furnace  was  erected  in  the  same  county  in  1741  by  Samuel  South- 
worth,  of  the  adjoining  town  of  Lyme. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  the  prevalent  zeal  for  the 
diw'overy  of  precious  ores,  which  it  is  probable  had  prompted  the  re- 
r.>pp*r  searches  of  Winthrop,  was  rewarded  by  the  discovery  in  Con 
■"'**^-  necticut  of  two  deposits  of  copper  ore,  which  it  was  confi- 
dently ho]»ed  would  yield  constituents  of  a  richer  metal.  One  of  these 
was  found  at  Wallingford,  and  a  more  abundant  mine  at  Simsbury,  now 

(1)  TrumbaU'f  Col.  lUe.,  it  37,  108.  (S)  Sclentifle  AmtricftB,  voL  xi.  24«. 
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Graubj.  The  mines  were  opened,  and  an  Act  of  the  legislature,  exempt- 
ing the  miners  from  military  duty  and  giving  them  power  to  manage 
their  operations,  was  obtained  from  the  proprietors,  who  repress nted 
the  business  as  one  of  great  public  advantage.*  As  early  as  1707,  a 
Company,  composed  of  a  greater  part  of  the  landholders  of  Simsbury, 
Simsbary  ^^  formed  to  work  the  mine  at  that  place,  paying  the  town 
"*^°*'  ten  shillings  for  each  ton  of  copper  produced,  the  proceeds  of 

which  went  to  the  support  of  '^  an  able  schoolmaster  in  Simsbury'^  and 
to  Yale  College.  A  contract  was  made  with  three  brothers,  clergymen, 
John,  Dudley,  and  Timothy  "Woodbridge,  belonging  respectively  lo 
Springfield,  Simsbury,  and  Hartford,  to  smelt  the  ores.  Their  scholastic 
attainments  as  divines  were  supposed  to  confer  the  requisite  scientific 
•  and  metallurgic  knowledge,  but  they  failed  to  give  satisfaction.  An 
Act,  obtained  in  1709,  conferred  several  privileges,  and  authorized  the 
settlement,  in  a  summary  way,  of  disputes,  which  were  frequent  and 
under  it  the  business  was  managed  upward  of  sixty  years.  In  1714, 
Jonathan  Belcher  (afterward  governor),  of  Boston,  William  Partridge, 
of  Newbury,  and  Timothy  Woodbridge,  Jr.,  became  the  principal  ope- 
rators until  1721,  when  Andrew  Freeman  and  Charles  Cornelia,  of  New 
York,  were  associated  in  the  business.  The  Boston  company  was  tlnQ 
ex[)ending  £70  per  montli,  and  the  law,  having  expired,  was  renowe<l  a: 
their  request  by  the  Assembly,  which  extended  all  the  lejxal  encourairo- 
ment  in  its  power,  and  authorized  the  division  of  the  mines  ainonn  tlio 
several  lessees.  In  1735,  Governor  Belcher  stated  that  he  had  expenJvtl 
about  £15,000  or  about  $75,000  in  the  business.  He  erected  a  smelt ing- 
furnace  in  Boston. 

Durin*:^  the  excitement  about  this  time  on  the  subject  of  miniiiL', 
Joseph  Whiting,  of  Xew  Haven,  petitioned  the  General  Court  ((K-i., 
1733)  for  a  loan  of  £1,000  for  ten  years,  to  aid  him  in  further  search 
for  mines  and  minerals,  in  which  he  claimed  to  have  made  jrreater  di>- 
coveries  than  any  other  man.  But  neither  prospecting  nor  mining 
proved  of  much  profit  to  intlividuals  or  the  State. 

The  mine  at  Simsbury  continued  to  be  worked  with  various  vuccoss 
until  the  year  1773.  Shafts  were  sunk,  one  to  the  depth  of  SO  and 
another  35  feet,  and  vast  cavenis  were  excavated  in  the  hill.  But  the 
imperfect  state  of  mining  knowledge  and  machinery,  the  insufficieiK-y  «.»f 
drains  or  Icvrlti  to  carry  off  the  water,  and  the  cost  of  punij)inir,  whi«*i 
had  to  be  carried  on  day  and  night  by  the  aid  of  the  neighb«»ri:i..C 
fanners,  absorbed  much  of  the  profits.  The  copper  mines  of  Knirlau'l, 
which  now  yield  over  20,000  tons  of  copper  annually,*  at  that  time 

(I)  Seo   Trumbull'd  Hiit.   Conn.,  toI.  ii.         (2)  Annal«!  of  British  Legi.-Ution,  li. 
chap.  ii. 
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produced  only  600  or  TOO  tODs,  and  mach  was  imported  from  the  coDti- 
Deut.  The  discovery,  previous  to  1722,  of  a  deposit  of  rich  cupreous 
ore  in  New  York  induced  Parliament  in  that  year,  by  the  statute  8  Geo. 
I.  c.  18,  to  place  copper  ore  from  the  plantations  on  the  list  of  enume- 
rated articles,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  a  future  supply  from  its  own 
dominions.  The  quality  of  the  Simsbury  ore  was  tolerably  good,  yield- 
ing 3  to  5  per  cent.,  and  some  masses  50  per  cent,  of  metal,  and,  the 
price  being  high  abroad,  theris  was  a  prospect  of  a  profitable  business. 
Several  cargoes  were  sent  to  Europe  from  Hartford.  But  the  limitation 
of  the  market,  and  the  cost  of  exporting  it  in  ore,  as  required  by  a  law 
prohibiting  the  smelting  of  it  in  the  Colonies ;  the  expense  of  mining,  as 
then  conducted,  and  the  loss  of  two  ship-loads  at  sea,  one  of  which  was 
captured  by  the  French  during  the  wars,  proved  discouraging  to  the 
operators.  Works  for  smelting  and  refining  the  ore  were,  notwithstand- 
ing prohibitions  and  discouragements,  erected  in  Simsbury,  at  a  village 
named  Hanover  by  the  German  workmen,  where  the  operations  were 
quietly  conducted.  By  the  original  proprietors,  and  different  companies 
of  lessees,  including  one  British  company,  the  work  was  thus  conducted 
for  about  seventy  years,  when  there  appeared  to  be  a  failure  of  the 
ore. 

The  vast  subterranean  vaults  in  Copper  Hill,  now  included  in  East 
Granby,  were  in  1773  converted  into  a  prison  for  felons,  who  were  em- 
ployed in  the  mines.  The  mine,  as  Dr.  Trumbull  observes, 
was  thus  rendered  "  of  much  greater  value  to  the  State  than 
all  the  copper  dug  out  of  it."  This  place,  the  famous  "Newgate"  of 
Connecticut,  was,  during  the  Revolution,  the  place  of  confinement  for 
Tories,  and  afterward  a  general  prison.* 

The  ore  at  Wallingford  was  considered  richer  than  that  of  Simsbury 
from  the  admixture  of  silver.  But  the  inability  of  the  miners  to  keep  it 
waiiiniffoni  ^^^^  ^^^^  watcr,  compclled  them  to  abandon  it  in  a  few  years, 
"'"■^         and  a  second  attempt  to  work  the  mine,  long  afterward,  failed 

(!)  A ft«r  having  been  used  for  that  pur-  metal,  and  increasing  In  richneni  as  thej 

p«»e  at>uot  fifty  year?,  the  whole  mine  wai  descended.     Ten  of  Bradford'!  separator!, 

in  lS.'tO  purchased  of  the  State  for  $1,200,  two  steam-engines,  and  other  machinery, 

by  Richard  Bacon,  of  Simsbury,  and  gentle*  were  erected  at  much  eipense.  But  notwith* 

men  from  New  York,  who,  as  the  "  Phceniz  standing  the  greater  commaad  of  capital* 

Mining  Company,''  obtained  a  charter  and  superior  machinery,  science,  and  skill,  to 

laid  out  several  thoui^and  dollars  upon   it.  that  possessed  by  the  original  prtiprietors, 

Thry  abnmloned  it  after  five  or  six  years,  the  work  was  again  suspended  in  about  two 

during  the  financial  crisis.    In  1Sj5,  mining  years,  chiefly,  it  is  said,  from  failure  in  tho 

wn^  iinre  more  undertaken  by  the'* Connee-  processes   of  extracting  and    refining  tho 

tiriit  Copper  Company,"  which  took  out  a  metal.     The  ore  is  of  the  ritrtons  kind,  and 

Urge  iiu:intity  of  ore,  yielding  about  5  per  not  easily  reduced,  but  it  ii  hopod  vUl  jt% 

cent,  and  some    nodnlts  50  per  cent  of  bo  worked  to  advantage. 
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from  the  same  canae.  The  great  benefit  of  the  ateam-engine  waa  fliat 
made  apparent  in  pnmping  and'other  mining  operationa.  Two  steara- 
enginea  are  said  to  ha^e  been  imported  into  New  England  before  the 
BoTolntion,  and  one  for  the  copper  mine  of  the  Schnylers,  in  New  Jeraey, 
where  the  aame  obstacles  were  encountered. 

In  the  years  If  8f  and  1789,  copper  coins  were  stmck  on  copper  from 
the  Simsbniy  Mines,  by  Joseph  Higby,  an  ingenious  blacksmith  of  the 
0,^1^  town  of  Granby.  They  were  current  for  many  years,  and  were 
****•*•  known  as  the  •*  Ghranby  coppers.  They  were  "  stamped  oa 
planchets  of  the  pnrest  copper,  and,  in  consequence,  were  in  demand  by 
gold-beaters  for  aUoy."  They  are  said  to  haye  been  well  executed  for 
the  times.  The  designs  upon  some  of  the  pieces  represented  a  sledge- 
hammer surmounted  by  crowns,  in  deference,  prol^bly,  to  the  royal 
prerogati?e,  and  with  due  regard  to  the  conditions  symbolized.* 

In  1786,  a  foundeiy  for  casting  large  bells  was  also  established  at  New 
Ha▼e^,  by  Abel  Parml^,  as  appears  by  his  petition  to  the  General  Courts 
wherein  he  states  that  his  own  was  the  first  attempt,  in  the  Colonies, 
to  cast  bells.  A  monopoly  of  the  business,  which  he  asks  for  twenlj 
years,  was  not  granted.' 

With  regard  to  the  iron-manufacture,  we  find  that  Joseph  Higby,  of 
Simsbufy,  in  May,  1728,  preyious  to  his  exercising  the  high  function  of 
Patent  for  *  colner  of  monej,  in  a  memorial  to  the  legislatare,  represented 
^^^'  that  he  had,  "  with  great  pains  and  cost,  found  out  and  ob- 

tained a  curious  art,  by  which  to  convert,  change,  or  transmit  common 
iron  into  good  steel,  sufficient  for  any  use,  and  was  the  very  first  that 
ever  performed  such  an  operation  in  America."  He  produced  the  cer- 
tificates of  several  smiths,  who  had  made  trial  of  the  steel,  and  pro- 
nounced it  good.  The  petitioner  asked  for  himself  and  Joseph  Dewey, 
of  Hebron,  the  exclusive  right,  for  twenty  years,  "of  practising  the 
business  or  trade  of  steel  making."  A  patent  was  granted  them  for  ten 
years,  provided  "the  petitioners  improve  the  art  to  any  good  and 
reasonable  perfection,  within  two  years  after  the  date  of  this  act."> 

(1)  Like  the  handiwork    of  Jenks    of  sidered  a  boon  to  the  community,  bat  not  so 

Lynn,  an  elder  member  of  the  same  craft,  a  later,  unauthorized  imitation  of  the  coin, 

in  the  parent  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  age  of  other  minters.  On  the  subject  of  this 

few  coins  now  remain  to  attest  the  artistic  coinage,  and  of  the  Simsbury  and  Walling- 

skill  of  Higby,  as  the  impressions  were  ford  mines,  see  a  late  publication,   "  The 

toon   effaced  from    the    unalloyed    metal.  Newgate  of  ConnecUcut,"  by  R.  H.  Phelps, 

Oood  specimens  of  the  Granby  Copper  now  1860,  and  Trumbull's  Hist,  of  Conneotioat» 

command  $15  to   $25  each.     There  were  vol.  ii.  chap.  2. 

f  everal  issues  with  different  devices,  some         (2)  Moore's  Patent  Office,  App.,  p.  804. 
having  a  broad-ax,  with  the  motto, ''  I  cut         (3)  Ibid.,  p.  302. 
ny  way  through."    His  coinage  was  coq- 
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The  most  valaable  deposits  of  iron  ore  in  CoDnecticut  are  those  of  the 
brown  oxjd  of  iron  or  hematite,  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State, 
Hematite  bordering  on  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  particularly  in  the 
*""•  townships  of  Salisbury,  Sharon,  and  Kent,  in  Litchfield  county. 

These  rich  beds,  which  also  occur  in  numerous  places  in  the  lower  Silur- 
ian Limestone,  and  slate  rocks,  west  of  the  Green  mountain  range  in 
the  two  adjacent  States,  and  near  Bennington,  Vermont,  was  early  ex- 
ca?atcd  for  the  supply  of  charcoal  furnaces  in  each  of  those  States,  la 
Massachusetts,  it  is  chiefly  conflned  to  Berkshire  Coutity.  At  Salisbury, 
Connecticut,  then  called  Weatog  and  Housatonic,  a  bed  of  this  ore  was 
explored  as  early  as  1732,  in  lands  appropriated  by  the  Colony  to  Yale 
luiubnry  Collcgc,  and  then  occupied  by  one  Bissel.  Two  years  after, 
■Jiuw,  Philip  Livingstone  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  others  received  a 
grant  of  the  whole  tract  of  100  acres,  and  set  up  a  furnace  or  bloomery 
to  smelt  the  ore,  at  Limerock,  five  miles  from  the  ore  bed,  where  a  new 
furnace,  with  six  fires,  was  erected  about  thirty-five  years  ago.  Tig-iron, 
and  various  castings,  as  potash  and  common  iron  kettles  were  made 
there,  it  is  said,  in  1736.  In  1740,  Mr.  Livingston,  whose  descendants, 
a  few  years  ago,  still  owned  one  half  the  mine,  erected  Iron- works  at 
Ancram,  in  Columbia  County,  N.  Y.,  about  twelve  miles  north,  and  a 
little  west  of  the  great  ore  bed  whence  they  were  supplied  with  ore,  and 
soon  became  quite  productive.  In  1762,  a  Mr.  Ilazleton  and  others 
built  a  blast-furnace  at  the  outlet  of  Wanscopommuc  lake,  two  miles 
east  of  "  Ore  hill,*'  in  Salisbury.  This  furnace  was  rebuilt  in  1770  ;  and, 
in  IS.U,  it  was  the  oldest  in  the  vicinity.  It  was  occupied  by  the  Messrs. 
Holly  and  Coffin,  who  jiroduced  annually  from  500  to  600  tons  of  pig- 
iron.  A  thinl  furnace  was  built  in  18U5.  The  ore  raised  for  the  fur- 
nacrs.  during  the  first  fifty  or  sixty  years,  amounted  to  about  2,000  tons 
annually.  The  richness  of  the  ore,  which  yielded  a  ton  of  pig  metal  to 
every  two,  or  two  and  a  half  of  ore,  and  a  ton  of  bar-iron  to  about  four 
tons,  and  the  toughness  of  the  iron  produced  from  it,  brought  the  iron- 
works and  mines  of  Salisbury  into  high  repute,  as  the  most  important  in 
the  c«>untry.  As  the  value  of  the  mine  became  established,  the  pro]>rie- 
tors  laid  a  duty  of  twenty-five  cents  per  ton  on  all  ore  raised,  which  was,  at 
fir*t.  free  fnan  charge,  and  the  tarilT  was  successively  raised  to  42,  r>n,  67, 
l.no.  and  ut  h*ngtli,  to  1.2.')  per  ton,  which  was  the  rate  in  IS.31,  the  rart- 
A;re  lifinL'',  at  the  .same  time,  twelve  and  a  half  cents  per  ton  for  eiirh  mile. 
On  ihr  occurrence  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  which  suspended  ninny 
industrial  opfralit)ns,  the  Council  of  Safety  expended  the  .^uin  of  l'1.4r»0 
in  fittin<r  up  the  furnace  at  Salisbury,  to  cast  cannon  and  shot,  and  a 
corps  of  fifty-nine  men  was  employed  to  conduel  it  efficiently.  Cannon 
from  four  to  thirty-two  pounders,  and  other  ordnance  supplies  were  cadt 
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there  doring^  the  war.  The  gans  of  mtiqr  of  the  oU.riiipe  of  the  atfiy 
were  made  there  during  the  last  eentorj.  For.  Uackndtfa's  work,-  mA 
for  gim  uid  rifle  banela,  the  best  charcoal  eoldpUaat  iroa  of  Salfalmrj, 
which  is  readily  coii?erted  into  Bted,  wag  long  regarded'at  nperior  to 
any  other,  domestic  or  foreign,  and  has  been  exteoslTely  need  kt  tiie 
national  and  pri?ate  gnn  mannfiM^riei  of  the  eouatfy.  In  the  begi»> 
ning  of  this  centnry,  b^ween  four  and  fiTO  thooaend  tons  of  ove  were' 
raised  annnaUy,  and  the  fnmaces  at  Ancram  and  Salidmry,  with  about  fifr 
teen  forges  in  the  neighborhood,  were  supplied  from  the  great  brown  ore 
or  limonite  bed  at  Ore  hilL  The  Salisboiy  fiimaee  was  nsnaOy  keptin 
Uast  foar  to  fiTC  months  in  the  year,  and  ran  from*  eighteen  to  twenty 
tons  of  .pig  iron  weekly.^  This  was  formerly  sold  chiefly  in  the  erode 
state,  at  $85  to  $40  dollars  the  ton,  at  the  works.  The  i^andance  and 
qnality  of  the  ore,  and  of  wood  and  water-powv  for- working  it»  would, 
it  was  belieyed,  render  Salisbury  the  Birmingham  of  America.  Bat  the 
snbetitntion  of  mineral  fuel,  and  the  derelopment  of  the  Tast  toriferoaa 
deposits  near  the  coal  areas  of  othw  States,  has  disappointed  thia  ex* 
pectation.  The  iron  mannfsctnre,  li^  ita  serenJ  branches,  ha%  however, 
long  been  the  principal  indostry  of  Salisbury,  and  neighboring  towns 
which  obtained  ore  and  metal  from  that  place.  SeTeral  other  beds  have 
since  been  opened  and  worked  as  open  qonrriea  near  the  old  mina  In 
1830,  foar  or  five  considerable  iron- works  at  Salisbar]^,  prodaced,  in 
high  charcoal  farnaces,  18,000  to  20,000  tons  of  pig  metal,  worth  $30  to 
$32  per  ton,  in  addition  to  several  hundred  tons  each  of  bar,  and  other 
wrought  iron,  heavy  castings,  anchors  and  other  forged  work,  screws, 
etc.  The  mines  still  yield  about  20,000  tons  of  ore  annually,  and  about 
11,Q00  tons  of  pig  iron. 

At  Lakeville,  a  furnace  was  in  operation  before  the  revolution,  which 
cast  shot  and  shell  for  the  British  troops.  That  place,  and  Fall's  village 
were  afterward  the  seat  of  two  refining  forges,  with  ten  fires,  making 
iron  for  the  government,  but  were  ruined  by  a  transfer  of  its  patronage 
to  imported  Swedish  iron.     At  Furnace  village,  five  miles  north  of  Lake- 

(1)  Trumbuirs   History  of  Gonoeeticat,  duotion  was  17,350  tons  of  iron.    la  1788» 

ii.  108.     In  1740,  when  pit  ooal  and  the  there  remained  hoi  24  ehareoal  blast-far- 

argillaceoas  carbonates  of  the  coal  measures  naces,  which,  bj  the  aid  of  the  ejlinder 

in  England  began  to  take  the  place  of  char-  blowing  machinery,  produced  a  total  of 

(       coal,  and  of  the  red  and  brown  hematites  13,000  tons  of  castiron,  equal  to  546  tons 

^       which  had  previously  been  used  almost  ex-  each  per  annum,  or  about  18  tons  weekly. 

I       dusively    in    the    iron-manufacture ;     the  Fifty  three  ooke  furnaces,  at  the  same  time, 

V       average  annual  product  of  59  charcoal  Air-  produced  48,000  tons  annually — an  average 

naces,  in  England,  was  294  tons  each,  or  on  the  whole  year  of  17i  tons  per  week. 

6i  tons  per  week,  and  the  total  yearly  prt»- 
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Tille,  is  the  Mount  Riga  charcoal  cold-blast  furnace,  erected  in  1800  and 
rebuilt  in  1845. 

In  the  adjoining  town  of  Canaan,  east  of  the  Housatonic,  where 
specimens,  regarded  as  native  iron,  lead  ore,  and  other  minerals 
Canaan  na-  ^^^®  ^^^  fouud,  a  forgc  and  slittiug-mill  of  improved  construc- 
liTeiron.  ^|qjj  ^^g  built,  after  the  Revolution,  and  furnaces  probably 
much  earlier.  At  Colebrook,  in  the  same  county,  a  forge  and  other 
works  were  erected,  either  before  or  during  the  war.  In  1789,  "they^took 
fire  and  burned  down."  A  loan  of  £1,200  was  made  by  the  Province, 
in  1761,  to  Ephraim  and  John  Patterson,  and  Thomas  Russell,  to  erect 
a  furnace  on  the  Owesatunnuck  (Housatonic)  river,  probably,  in  Kent, 
where  a  bed  of  brown  Hematite,  imbedded  in  gneiss  and  quartz  rock 
formerly  supplied  a  number  of  furnaces.  Furnaces  were  early  erected 
there,  which  were,  in  part,  supplied  by  the  ore  of  the  town,  and  in  part 
from  Beekman  and  Amenia,  in  New  York,  and  the  spathic  ore  of  Rox- 
bury. 

This  valuable  deposit  of  spathic  ore  at  Mine  Hill,  in  Roxbury,  near 
New  Milford  in  the  same  County,  was  opened  about  1750,  by  Hurlbut 
&  Hawley,  for  the  extraction  of  silver,  and  again,  about  four- 
teen years  after,  by  the  Bronsons  Brothers,  who  sunk  a  shaft 
about  125  feet  A  German  goldsmith,  named  Feuchtcr,  who  carried  on 
smelting  operations  with  secrecy,  is  believed  to  have  deluded  the  Brou* 
sons  for  some  time,  by  occasionally  producing  silver  from  his  crucibles, 
and  ultimately  to  have  carried  off  some  heavy  boxes  of  the  product, 
whatever  it  may  have  been.  He  is  said  to  have  made  steel  for  his  tools 
from  liie  sparry  ore,  which,  mixed  with  the  silicious  ore  of  the  Kent  bed, 
makes  a  lougli  iron.  Several  other  parties  afterward  unsuccessfully 
pruse(ruted  the  search  for  silver,  neglecting  altogether  the  more  valuable 
use  of  tiie  steel  ore,  whicii  a  Mr.  Bacon  afterward  attempted  to  smelt  for 
iron  alone.  He  erected  a  furnace  at  the  place,  but  failed  through  inex- 
perience. Steel  of  good  quality  was  subsequently  made  from  the  crude 
iiietul.  by  I).  J.  Styles,  wlii<'h  again  raised  the  credit  of  the  mine.  It  is 
from  the  same  kind  of  ore  that  the  German  steel  is  made.  The  town  of 
New  Milford  had,  before  the  beginning  of  this  century,  seven  forges, 
making  about  three  hundred  tons  of  bar  iron  annually,  besides  hollow- 
.  ware.  The  whole  Count  v  of  Litchfield  contained,  at  the  same  time,  fifty 
bloomery  forpes,  making  iron  directly  from  the  ore,  and  three  slittinjr- 
niills.  The  manufwture  of  nails  was,  at  the  same  time,  carried  on  there 
to  a  preatcr  extent  than  in  any  part  of  the  Union,  with  the  exception  of 
rivmouth  and  Bristol  Counties,  in  Massachusetts.  Anchors  were  aNo 
fiirpi'd  on  a  large  scale,  in  South  Canaan,  by  four  brothers  named  Hunt, 
who  likewise  manufactured  large  screws  for  machinery,  and  other  articles 
33 
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to  a  considerable  citeiit.  All  tlie  iron  used  was  tbo  prodncl  or  Om 
forges  and  furoaces  of  the  county,  and  was  of  exiellcot  quality. 

Oldmixon  (1741)  meiitioDs  a  Bmall  trou-mUl  at  New  Brabford  (Rrati- 
ford),  on  a  small  stream  mniuDg  iuto  tlie  Sonnd,  aud  ex])r«Mse«  liU  *ur- 
prist  that  a  araall  iroa-work  should  bo  found  there  or  anyirhor*  else  on 
the  continent,  considering  ihe  abondance  of  ore  and  fuel  snfflL-ient  to 
Buppl;  all  Europe  with  Iron.  Those  wUh  whom  lie  conversed,  ftomc  of 
vhwi  had  sent  men  to  America  to  carry  on  the  business,  were  of  the 
pinion  that,  wilb  proper  encouragement,  by  the  withdrawal  of  iba 
iatj  and  by  giving  a  bounty  on  importation  of  colonial  iron,  as  in  tba 
case  of  naval  etoff;s,  £100,000  could  be  saved  to  the  nation  thai  thn 
went  annually  for  Baltic  Iron,  and  that  the  metal  coqM  be  itiiporled  at 
half  the  cost  of  Swedish  Iron.  He  bad  few  fears,  sueb  as  tbey  exprvM«d. 
that  the  Baltic  merchants  would  succeed  in  opposing  the  imporlatlon  uf 
American  Iron.  There  is  little  doubt  that  fears  of  that  kiud  and  tli« 
disposition  to  wait  for  encouragement  from  the  parent  State,  hindereii 
the  development  of  this  industry  and  of  tbo  mineral  roaoarces  of  the 
several  Provinces  in  a  considerable  degree. 

In  nfiO,  the  legislature  granted  Ebeuezer  Kcny,  Joseph  Hull  Jr., 
and  John  Wooster  of  Derby,  and  Thomas  Perkins  of  Enfield,  permission 
to  purchase  of  the  Indians  a  water  pririlege  for  iron-works  near  the 
falls  of  Nangatuck. 

On  many  of  the  small  streams  which  fall  into  the  Sound,  as  well  aa 
npoD  the  branches  of  the  principal  rivers,  bloomeries  and  small  works 
for  a  variety  of  manufactnres  in  Iron  were  established,  some  of  them 
quite  early.  Connecticut  has  long  been  noted  for  the  extent  and  variety 
of  its  hardware  branches,  and  for  different  descriptions  of  smell  wares, 
which  the  ingenuity  of  its  people  has  rendered  peculiarly  varied  and  ex* 
cellent.  Besides  the  hematitic  beds  of  the  northeast,  Ihe  iron  ores  of 
Connecticut  are  very  considerable.  The  forges  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  State  were  chiefly  supplied  by  bog  ore,  dog  near  tbem,  or  by  these 
and  the  hematites  in  part  obtained  from  other  States. 

Some  time  previous  to  1750,  a  steel- fnrn ace,  and,  we  believe,  a  bloom* 
ery,  was  owned  by  Mr.  Eliot,  of  Eillingwortb.  About  the  year  1761, 
considerable  interest  was  excited  in  America  and  in  England 
by  the  manufacture  of  Iron  from  a  black  fermgiDons  aasd  fonad 
in  considerable  quantities  on  parts  of  the  New  England  coast  and  inte* 
MitD-iie  '^oi'  situations.  The  attentloD  of  the  Royal  Society  had  been 
'""' ""  called  to  this  sand,  composed  principally  of  the  brown  ozyd 
of  iron,  on  account  of  its  magnetic  properties,  as  early  as  1689,  and  ex- 
periments were  made  with  samples  of  it  from  Virginia  by  Dr.  Moulin, 
in  that  year,  to  ascertain  the  presence  of  Iron.     But  the  reagents  era- 
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plojed  failed  to  detect  any  of  the  metal  in  the  specimen,  though  highly 
magnetic,  and  more  than  doable  the  weight  of  white  sand.  Some  fifty 
years  after,  the  experiments  were  repeated  in  the  dry  way  by  Mr.  Henry 
llorne,  on  samples  received  from  Mr.  Adams,  a  Virginia  merchant,  and, 
after  one  or  two  failnres,  resulted  in  obtaining  "  a  very  fine  malleable 
metal,"  exceeding  half  the  weight  of  the  specimen.  About  twenty  years 
after,  in  1761,  the  Rev.  Jared  Eliot,  of  Killingworth,  without  any  know* 

ledge  of  these  attempts,  conceived  the  idea  of  producing  Iron 
•t«oi  uiade    from  the  black  magnetic  sand  of  New  England.     His  project 

met  with  every  discouragement  from  those  skilled  in  such  mat- 
ters, to  whom  he  proposed  it.  "  Having,"  he  says,  "  a  persuasion  of  the 
practicability  of  the  thing  to  a  degree  next  to  enthusiasm,  I  could  not 
rest  till  I  had  made  trial."  In  a  common  bloomery  forge  he  succeeded 
in  producing  from  83  lbs.  of  the  sand  a  bar  of  excellent  Iron  weighing 
50  lbs.  About  five  hours  were  occupied  in  the  smelting,  which  experi- 
ence enabled  them  to  reduce  to  three.  In  his  son's  steel-furnace,  above 
mentioned,  a  portion  of  the  bar  was  converted  into  good  steel.  Speci- 
mens of  the  steel  and  bar  iron,  accompanied  by  an  Essay  on  the  manu- 
facture of  Iron,  and  a  letter  to  the  Society  in  London  for  the  Encour- 
agement of  Arts,  Manufactures  and  Commerce,  were  sent  in  1762  to  Mr. 
Peter  Collinson,  of  the  Royal  Society,  through  whom  Mr.  Eliot  was 
informed  of  previous  attempts  to  extract  Iron  from  the  sand.  The  ex- 
traordinary yield  of  metal  from  the  sand,  so  much  beyond  that  of  ordi- 
nary ores,  the  best  of  which  did  not  usually  much  exceed  50  per  cent, 
of  pig-iron,  was  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  the  chemists  and  others  in- 
terested in  the  subject.  Deeming  his  discovery  an  important  one,  the 
Society  of  Arts,  in  1764,  awarded  Mr.  Eliot  its  gold  medal,  and  ap- 
pointed him  its  correspondent  in  that  Province.  The  quantity  of  this 
magnetic  sand,  which  Mr.  Eliot  conjectured  might  exceed  that  of  Iron 
Prvmiuni  '"  ^"7  othcr  form  ;  the  facility  with  which  it  could  be  reduced 
offerifd.  ijy  admixture  with  bog  or  other  poor  ores  or  with  sla^,  and 
the  excellence  of  the  iron  for  steel  wire  and  other  uses,  induced  the 
So(*i(;ty,  in  the  following  year,  to  offer  a  premium  of  £100  for  the  great- 
est quantity  (not  less  than  50  tons)  of  merchantable  bar-iron  made  from 
the  black  sand  found  in  America,  and  imported  into  London,  and  pre- 
miums of  £60  and  £40  for  the  next  largest  quantities,  not  less  than  30 
and  20  tons. ' 

(1)  Darinir  the  ^ama  veiir,  the  I«ondnii  of  Sajbnxik.  who  petitioned  the  A^Mmblj 

SnrietT  awar<l<'<l  a  f;«>M  modal  to  Henjaintn  to  compel  Oale  to  pay  him  £50,  alleging 

(fair,  of  KilliDgworlh,  CL,  for  the  inveDtion  that  Gale  had   been   employed  bj  him    to 

of  ao  iruprored  I)rill  Pbiw.     The  inrention  bring  tbt  inrention  to  the  notice  of  the  8o- 

waa,  hvwerer,  claimed  bj  lienoni  llilliard,  eietj,  and  had  appropriateil  the  hooon. 
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Thia  heavy  black  oxyd,  the  detritaa  of  metamorphic  rocks  aloag  tb« 
Sound  from  Xew  HaTen  to  Rliodo  Island,  exists  in  many  of  the  Suta 
In  great  qnautities.  Many  tons  of  it  are  sent  annually  to  the  large  dtlM 
to  supply  the  stationers.  It  is  employt-d  to  some  exli-nl  in  the  muo- 
fucture  of  Iron,  the  martial  constiVaenta  being  scpDrnled  by  the  Aid  of 
powerful  magnets,  which  are  also  used  for  cleaning  magnetic  rock  ore 
wbeu  crushed.  It  is  from  this  iron-gaud  that  much  of  the  rnnious  wooU 
or  Indian  steel  is  made  hy  the  Hindoo,  by  the  Eimjilest  proe«M,  iD  a  clay 
furnace  with  charcoal,  and  a  bellows  made  of  loaros  of  the  foreBt, 

In  MBy,  1794,  the  General  Court  of  Connecticnt  euactcd  a  U»  to 
regulate  the  manufacture  of  bar-iron  in  the  Swte.  It  was  tpqnired  ttt 
bo  stamped  with  the  name  of  the  manufacturer  and  of  the  town  wlier«  H 
was  made,  previona  to  being  offered  for  sale. 

There  was  a  filitting-mill  and  other  iron -works  at  that  time  in  Kut 
Hartford,  Glastonbury  had  also  a  forge,  and  there  wore  two  furnacei 
ftt  Stafford,  which  made  sufficient  hollow  and  cast  iron  wares  for  tin 
whole  Sute. 

The  firet  manufacture  of  Tin-ware  in  this  country  is  said  to  hare  been 
commenced  at  Berlin,  in  Hartford  County,  in  IITO,  bj  Edward  PatKr- 
son,  a  native  of  Ireland. 

The  emancipation  of  industry  from  ParliameDtary  restraints,  and  the 
saspension  of  commercial  intercourse  with  England  by  the  war,  created 
j(miuf»rta«t  several  new  forms  of  labor  in  thia  as  in  other  States,  and  gars 
from  iruB.  exteusioD  to  Others.  In  May,  1775,  the  Assembly  of  Connecticnt 
passed  an  Act  to  encourage  the  mannfactDre  of  Gre-arms  and  other  military 
stores,  for  the  safety  and  defense  of  the  Province.  It  provided  for  the 
payment  of  a  bounty  of  5s.  for  every  stand  of  arms  with  a  good 
lock  made  in  the  Province  before  October  20th,  and  Is.  6</. 
for  every  good  gun-lock,  all  to  lie  purchiused  by  the  Colony  to  the  nnm- 
her  of  3,000.  The  manufacture  of  gnns  was  soon  after  commenced  in 
Waterbury  on  a  small  scale  by  Lieut  Ard  Welton,  who  made  tbem  by 
hand  power  alone,  and  furnished  some,  it  is  said,  for  Government.  This 
was  about  the  commencement  of  the  manufacturing  business  of  that  bu!*; 

The  first  considerable  improvement  which  the  manufacture  of  fire-arms 
received  in  this  country  was  given  it  by  the  ingenuity  and  industry  of 
Eli  Whitney,  the  inventor  of  the  cotton-gin,  who,  disappointed 
""^  in  his  hopes  founded  upon  that  machine,  turned  his  attention 
ill  17UK  to  [bo  manufacture  of  arms  for  the  United  States  Government. 
On  llic  14lb  of  January,  in  that  year,  he  completed,  with  the  aid  of 
(luvornor  Wolcutt,  a  contract  for  ten  thousand  stand  of  muskets,  to  be 
liuislicd  in  a  little  over  two  years.     For  the  performance  of  this,  which. 
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however,  occupied  two  years  in  the  preparation  and  eight  more  in  the 
completion,  he  entered  into  bonds  in  the  sum  of  $30,000,  and  was  to 
receive  $13.40  for  each  mnsket,  or  $134,000  in  all.  He  immediately 
proceeded  to  construct  a  manufactory  at  the  foot  of  East  Rock,  two 
miles  from  New  Haven,  at  the  present  village  of  Whitneyville,  where, 
through  successive  administrations  from  that  of  the  elder  Adams,  re- 
peated contracts  for  the  supply  of  arms  were  made  and  fulfilled  to  the 
entire  approbation  of  the  Government.  The  construction  of  his  factory 
and  even  of  the  commonest  tools,  which  were  devised  by  him  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  business  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  himself,  evinced  the 
fertility  of  his  genius  and  the  precision  of  his  mind.  The  buildings  be- 
came the  model  upon  which  the  national  armories  were  afterward  ar- 
ranged, and  many  of  his  improvements  were  transferred  by  his  workmen 
to  other  establishments,  and  have  become  common  property.  His  im- 
provements in  the  manufacture  of  arms,  it  is  generally  conceded,  laid  his 
country  under  permanent  obligations  by  augmenting  the  means  of 
national  defense.  It  is  satisfactory  also  to  know,  that  though  defrauded 
of  his  just  rights  by  a  portion  of  the  country  most  benefited  by  his 
previous  invention,  his  talents  were  not  unrewarded  in  this  department, 
though  many  experienced  gun-makers,  who,  about  the  same  time,  con- 
tracted for  the  supply  of  muskets,  which  they  attempted  to  make  in  the 
English  method,  were  ruined  by  their  engagements.  The  dfficulties  en- 
countered at  that  time  by  the  undeveloped  state  of  many  of  the  me- 
chanic arts  were  overcome  by  the  accuracy  and  dispatch  of  his  machinery 
and  tools,  much  of  which  was  adapted  to  other  manufactures  of  steel  and 
iron,  and  may  still  be  recognized  in  the  leading  workshops  of  the  country. 


(1)  Memoirs  by  Prof.  Daniion  OlmsUad. 
The  tyitem  by  which  Whitney  wm  able  to 
racceed  where  others  failed,  and  which  has 
been  adopted  with  so  much  advantage  in 
similar  establishments,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, was  precisely  similar  to  that  by  which 
Sir  Samuel  Bentham,  toward  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  so  greatly  improved  the  previ- 
ously imperfeot  wood-working  machinery, 
and,  to  sAie  extent,  also  the  metal -working 
machinery  of  Kngland.  Bentham  "  classed 
the  several  operations  that  have  place  in  the 
working  of  materials  of  every  description 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  operations 
themselves/'  and  nut  according  to  the  tradea 
or  handicrafts  for  which  they  are  used.  In 
rrgsrd  to  wwA  particularly,  he  contrived 
machines  for  performing  most  of  thoae  ope- 
raiions,  whereby  the  Bt«d  of  skill  and  dtz- 


terity  in  the  workman  was  dispensed  with, 
and  the  machines  were  capable  of  being 
worked  by  steam  or  other  power.  Whitney, 
in  like  manner,  contrived  by  machinery  to 
make  **  the  same  parts  of  diiferent  guns  ai 
much  alike  as  the  successive  impressions  of 
a  copper-plate  engraving,"  and  left  little  for 
the  skill  of  the  workmen  to  accomplish.  Ho 
thus  found  it  easier  to  instmot  green  bands 
than  to  combat  the  prejudices  of  those  In- 
structed in  the  English  system,  where  each 
workman  made  a  certain  part  of  the  gun, 
which  required  operations  often  widely  dis- 
tinct in  their  nature.  Whether  the  plan  wm 
original  with  him  or  not,  it  was  consonant 
to  the  character  of  his  mind  and  habits  as 
manifested  in  all  bis  bnsiness  and  domostlo 
arrangements. 


■  The 
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farttire  of  lead  was,  in  1775,  deemed  no  loss  important  th( 
tliat  of  fire-arms,  and  u  committee  iras  aathorized  bj  tlie  Aj^setnlil; 
purrhase  what  ore  was  raised  from  the  mine  at  Middli 
"'"''  and  to  cause  a  greater  (|nantity  to  be  raised  and  refined, 
committee  sent  tg  Sew  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsjlrania  to  pi 
a  smelter  and  refiner  of  lead  ore.     Competent  persons  were  foand 
Sing  Sing,  New  York ;  at  Boondbrook,  in  Now  Jerxejr,  atiil  ut   I'bn^ 
delphia.     The  last  was  a  Gennan  named  Fedaband,  whom  the  depute 
tion  considered  the  best  in  America,  but  found  he  was  nnder  a  pledge  to 
the  king  not  to  refine  metals  in  America.     A  refiner  was  at  lenj^h  ob- 
tained, and  tUo  business  was  ordered  to  proceed,  witU  what  6nici.-eM  VB 
are  not  iarormed. 

During  the  same  year,  the  Oeneral  Court  receired  a  mcmorm)  from 
Nathaniel  Niles,  of  Norwich,  setting  forth  the  importance  to  the  c-ottM^ 
ffx,^  and  woolen  manufactures,  in  the  present  disturbed  state  of 

dnviBjt.  country's  relations  with  Great  Britain,  of  the  maaufactore 
Iron  wire  for  card  teeth.  He  was  willing,  with  proper  enconrageneall, 
to  undertake  the  business,  and  had  already  made  some  progress  therein 
as  shown  by  his  memorial  on  file.  A  comniiltee  wag  appointed  to  intjuir* 
into  the  cost  of  erecting  works,  and,  if  they  deemed  it  advisable,  were 
anthorized  to  draw  on  the  treasury  for  £300  as  a  loan  for  four  yean 
With  this  small  aid,  Niles  erected  works  and  carried  on  wire-drawing 
nntil  after  the  Peace.  Norwich,  before  the  close  of  the  century,  had 
other  iron-works,  and  in  addition  to  manufactures  of  paper,  stockiags, 
clocks,  watches,  carriages,  etc.,  stilt  mannfactnred  wire,  bells,  anchon; 
and  several  kinds  of  forged  work. 

About  the  year  1784,  a  Mr.  Chittenden,  of  New  Haven,  contrired  a 
machine  for  bending  and  cutting  wire  for  card  teeth.  By  mechanism 
win  card  adjusted  to  a  rerolving  mandril,  the  wire  was  cut,  and  the  teeth 
nuhina.  doubled,  shaped,  and  finished  automatically  at  the  rate  of 
86,000  iu  an  hour. 

A  proposition  was  made  in  1775  by  Leonard  Chester,  of  Wethersfield, 
to  erect  a  pin  factory  at  that  place.  Some  years  later,  Dr.  ApoUoi 
Kinsley,  of  Connecticut,  a  man  of  much  mechanical  ingenniij, 
and  the  patentee  of  printing,  brick-making,  and  oAier  ma- 
chines, invented  a  machine  for  making  pins.  But  neither  of  these  pro- 
jects appears  to  have  succeeded.  The  machinery  with  which  the  bosi- 
iiesj  is  now  so  extensively  prosecuted  in  the  State,  and  the  solid-beaded 
pin  itself,  are  triumphs  of  later  American  invention. 

Nailg  had  long  been  an  article  of  domestic  production  by  the  ham- 
mering process.  They  are  said  to  have  been  made  also  without  heads, 
by  punching  out  of  iron  plates  by  hand,  prerioua  to  1790,  between  whiA 
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time  and  the  close  of  the  century  twentj-three  patents  were  granted  in 
the  United  States  for  nail-making  machinery,  including  several  to  in* 
habitants  of  this  State.  A  proposition  before  the  Legislatiye 
Council  of  Connecticut  in  1786,  to  give  a  premium  for  this 
manufacture,  was  rejected.  An  Act  was,  however,  passed  in  1795  for 
regulating  the  manufacture  of  nails  made  for  sale  or  exportation. 
The  length  of  each  nail,  and  the  weight  per  thousand  of  each  of  the  seve* 
ral  sizes  from  two  to  twenty  pennies  was  fixed  by  the  Act,  and  all  were 
required  to  be  rose-headed.  Inspectors  were  appointed  in  each  town 
where  nails  were  made,  and  received  13  cts.  per  cask  as  fees.  The 
statute  did  not  apply  to  cut  nails  or  those  made  of  cold  iron  or  for  in- 
dividual consumption.  Wrought  nails  were  at  that  time  made  in  nearly 
every  town  in  the  State,  and  many  were  exported  to  other  States. 
Litchfield  County  was  the  principal  seat  of  this  manufacture. 

The  people  of  Connecticut  have  from  early  colonial  times  manifested 
a  proneness  to  invention  and  to  those  finer  branches  of  manufacture  and 
"  notions*'  for  which  the  State  is  famous.  Many  of  these  originated 
among  her  people. 

Aliel  Buell,  an  ingenious  gold  and  silver  smith  of  Killingworth,  about 
17GG,  constructed  probably  the  first  lapidary  machine  used  in  this  country, 
Upidarx  ^^^  represented  to  the  Court  that  his  *'  method  of  grinding  and 
"^""^  polishing  crystals  and  other  stones  of  great  value,  all  the 

growth  of  this  Colony,'*  was  likely  to  be  a  great  saving  and  advantage  to 
the  Colony  against  the  importation  of  such  stones  from  abroad.  In  17C9 
he  prcKcnted  a  memorial,  impre.c^sed  with  tyj)es  of  his  own  manufacture, 
for  aid  in  erecting  a  type-fouudery,  which  was  granted,  and  the  business 
commenced  in  New  liaven.  About  the  same  time,  he  made  a  survey 
of  the  coast  of  Florida  for  Roman's  Map  of  North  America,  published 
during  the  war,  and  was  associated  with  Amos  Doolittle,  an  engraver 
of  New  Haven,  who  sketched  and  engraved  four  views  of  the  battles  of 
Lexington  and  Concord,  the  first  series  of  historical  prints,  it  is  thought, 
made  in  America,  and  afterward  maps  for  Morse's  Qeography,  etc. 
Duell  was  also  employed  with  others  in  coining  copper  money  for  the 
State,  for  which  he  constructed  all  the  apparatus  capable  of  making  120 
per  minute.  A  few  years  later,  while  in  England,  he  is  said  to  have 
been  consulted  respecting  the  construction  of  Iron  bridges. 

Joseph  Hopkins,  another  silversmith,  of  Watcrbury,  before  the  Revo- 
lution,  made  pluted  knee  and  shoe  buckles,  silver  sleeve  and  vest  buttons, 
5uti.D«.       and  other  plutcl  ware,  some  of  which  are  htill  preserved. 

Tiie  wo<iden  c1<K*k  manufacture  was  ci>mroenced  in  that  town  by  James 
HurrifMin,  in  1790,  on  whose  books  the  first  is  charged  Januar}*  1,  1791, 
at  £3  \*2g.  Hd,     In  Ea&t  Windsor  the  brass  clock  manufacture  was  car« 
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riorl  Oil  by  DnniDl  Bamap.     Specimens  which  ore  still  prrscmnl  arc  saiill 
to  be  nowise  inferior  in  workmanship  to  llie  best  English  clocks  oT  thai  \ 
noekt        Of  any  later  period.     Clocks  were  also  made  in  East  Dkitfiinl 
by  a  Mr.  Cbeeny.     Id   IT93,  Eli  Ti-rry,  who  had  been  iostrocted  if  i 
Barnap  in  the  biisiucss  ub  practiced  by  him  and  Chteny,  removed  I 
East    Windsor,  where    he    bad   carried    on   clock-making,  ' 
I'lymoatb,  iu  Litchfield   County.     His  snbEetineat   eDteT|: 
and  improvements  in  the  art  in  that  place  entitle  hiui  to  bv  cou^ldei 
the  parent  of  the  manufacture  in   Oonuecticat.     At  that  time,  Thomi 
Barnes,  of  Litohlield,  and  tiideou  Roberts,  of  Bristol,  were  nlso  knows.l 
as  clock-makers.     The  kinds  of  clacks  made  by  these  were   braaa  asd  | 
wooden  clocks,  with  long  pendulums,  and  their  price  was,  for  a  waodc* 
dock  and  case  from  $18  to  $18,  the  higher-priced  ones  having  a  bnui  i 
dial,  and  dial  for  seconds  and  the  moon'g  age,  and  a  more  costly  ci 
Brass  clocks  with  a  case  cost  from  $38  to  $60.     So  limited  was  the  as 
kt  those  prices,  that  three  or  four  constituted  a  stock  in  trade,  and  they] 
were  carried  out  for  sale  by  the  maker  on  horseback,  the  case  being  pn^■  1 
cored  by  the  purchaser  at  from  $5  to  $30  according  to  bis  taste.     Terry  ' 
made  both  kinds,  using  a  hand  engine  for  cutting  the  teeth  of  the  wheels 
and  \nniot\i,  and  h  fjot-litthe  for  llic  turnc^d  M->.rk.     In  Noveml,cr.  n^i;, 
he  patented  an  improvement  in  clocks,  watches,  and  time-pieces,  cover- 
ing a  new  construction  of  an  etjnation  clock,  showing  the  difference  be* 
t^een  apparent  and  mean  time.     In  1S02,  in  which  year  Willard  of 
Boston  took  a  patent  for  his  time-pieces,  Terry  began  the  business  on  ft 
larger  scale  by  water-power,  and,  five  or  six  years  after,  bis  success  in 
making  them  by  the  thousand,  which  had  been  ridiculed  as  cbimericsl, 
enabled  him  greatly  to  extend  the  manufacture,  which  others  now  com- 
menced on  the  wholesale  system.     In  1811   he  introduced  a  new  era  in 
Hibu*        ^^^  business  by  commencing  on  the  Naugatuck  river  the  mann- 
■iMki.         facture  of  the  shelf  or  mantle  clock,  which  he  patented  in  1816. 
The  cheapness  of  these  created  a  wide  demand.      Several   improve- 
ments made  by  him  in  the  mechanism,  and  the  later  progress  in  ma- 
chinery generally,  have  increased  the  annual  production  in  that  State  to 
hundreds  of  thousands,  and  given  to  every  household  a  clock,  eqaal  to 
the  old  ones,  at  a  cost  of  $2  and  upward.     His  descendants  bare  been 
engaged  in  the  business  to  the  present  time,  and  hb  •pupil,  Channcey 
Jerome,  siuce  1821. 

Apart  from  the  importance  of  horological  machines  in  every  depart- 
ment of  life,  and  especially  in  relation  to  science  and  business,  there  are 
few  of  the  mechanic  arts  which  have  furnished  more  nomeroDS  aod 
(Striking  examples  of  great  and  useful  inventions  among  its  members  thfts 
the  cluck  and  watch-making  business.     Many,  both  in  Europe   uid 
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America,  have  first  exercised  in  this  way  their  ingennitj,  which  has 
afterward  conducted  to  discoveries  of  ani?ersal  utility,  llitteiihousey 
Fitch  (also  a  native  of  Connecticut),  Whittemore,  who,  before  any  of 
the  above,  also  constructed  without  a  model  an  efficient  wooden  clock, 
Dr.  Franklin,  and  others,  might  be  named.  Clock-makers  are  said'  to 
have  been  the  first  who  employed  special  machines  for  their  manufac- 
tures, the  wheel-cutting  engine  having  been  invented  by  Dr.  Hooke 
about  1655,  and  the  screw-cutting  lathe  by  Hindley,  a  clock-maker  of 
York,  England,  in  1741.  The  fusee  engine  and  slide  rest,  the  value  of 
which  are  known  to  all  mechanicians  who  use  metal,  are  of  later  intro- 
duction, although  the  latter,  in  an  imperfect  form,  was  used  at  Rome  in 
1648,  and  attained  its  present  form  in  1772. 

The  Assembly  of  Connecticut,  in  October,  1783,  awarded  a  patent  for 
fourteen  years  to  Benjamin  Hanks,  of  Litchfield,  for  a  sdf-windiug  clock. 
It  was  to  wind  itself  by  the  help  of  the  air,  and  to  keep  more  regular 
time  than  other  machines.  The  principle  was  made  use  of  in  New  York 
and  elsewhere.  Two  years  after,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Badger,  while  a  mem- 
ber of  Yale  College,  constructed  an  ingenious  planetarium,  without 
having  seen  one  of  the  kind.     It  was  deposited  in  the  College  Library. 

In  1786,  Barnabas  Deane  asked  of  the  legislature  the  exclusive  right 
of  erecting  and  making  use  of  a  steam-engine,  professing  to  have  a  per- 
8c#aiii.  ^^^  knowledge  of  its  construction  and  use.  The  city  of  Man- 
•ByiDe.  Chester,  in  England,  was  not  in  possession  of  that  great  agent 
in  manufactures  until  four  years  later,  but  the  engine  had  been  pre- 
viously introduced  in  several  places  for  pumping  and  locomotion. 

Several  years  earlier,  Harris  Ransom,  of  Colchester,  a  prisoner,  pre- 
ferred the  modest  request  of  a  patent  from  the  Government  for  one  hun- 
dred years  for  a  "  perpetual  water  motion,"  by  which  water  could  be 
made  to  rise  thirty  feet  high,  and  be  conveyed  to  towns  or  cities. 

A  very  useful  and  ingenious  dredging-machine  was  constructed  by  a 
Mr.  Culver,  of  Norwich,  by  which  the  channel  of  the  Thames  was  deepened, 
and  much  benefit  to  the  navigation  of  other  rivers  in  the  country  ex- 
pected from  its  use. 

New  HAMPsniRE. — We  have  found  little  mention  of  the  provincial 

or  very  early  att<'Uipts  to  manufa4*ture  Iron  in  New  Hampshire.     There 

is  much  valuable  ore  both  in  that  State  and  Yermont,  and  they 

Iron  oFM 

were  amply  endowed  with  all  the  matcriuN  for  chnrconl  fur- 
naces and  forges.  The  niugn(*tic  oxyd  of  iron,  of  rich  quality,  exists 
aiiuniiantly  in  many  pla(*c.s  in  the  former,  particularly  at  Winchester  and 

(1}  L«ctum  OD  the  Prugrvfi  of  Arti  and  Science  bcfure  the  Socictj  of  Arti. 
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Hinsdale  on  the  borders  of  M&esochasctts,  al  FnocoDia  ud  LUbon  ft 
Grafton  County,  and  in  large  Tcins  ia  liartlett,  Coos  Coooty.  It  ia  fruii 
this  dKcription  of  ore  that  a  large  part  of  Ihe  cxcelkiil  Swcdinb  Iros 
in  majie.  The  specular  oxyd  at  Pieruotit,  iu  the  eame  coanly  is  one  of 
the  richest  ores  in  the  United  States,  yielding  60  to  upward  of  90  par 
cent,  of  metallic  iron.  The  hydrated  peroxyd  or  swamp  ore  also  oecun 
in  many  places.  But  these  and  sundry  veins  of  copper,  sine,  and  lead 
Bt  Warren  and  Eaton  and  about  the  grand  Monadnock,  appear  not  t« 
hare  been  wrought  at  a  very  early  period,  Tbe  only  deposit  of  Tib 
ore  (coJisili-rilc)  of  any  economical  value  in  the  United  Stat>^ 
was  some  years  ago  discovered  by  Dr.  Jocksun,  tlie  Stalt 
Oeologist,  at  Jackson  in  New  Hampshire.  It  contained  from  30  to  49 
per  cent  of  that  raluable  metal,  occurring  iu  small  crystals  in  mica  slaM 
and  quartz. 

Iron  ore  waa  early  discovered  in  the  vicinity  of  Portsmonth,  and  k 
quantity  of  it  was  shipped  to  England  I>y  Gibbons,  the  agent  of  Captais 
Mason,  in  Augnst,  1634,  respecting  which  he  wrote  to  bis  priocipal: 
"  There  is  of  three  sorta — one  sort  that  the  myne  doth  cast  roorlli  aii  the 
tree  doth  gum,  which  is  sent  in  a  rnndit.  One  of  the  other  Borti  we 
take  to  be  very  rich,  there  is  great  store  of  it  For  the  other  I  do  not 
know."  He  advises  that  a  supply  of  iron-work,  suitable  for  shipwrigbta 
and  joiners,  shonld  be  sent  to  be  sold  with  the  lumber  at  a  saw-mill  he 
was  then  erecting,  and  adds,  "  So  I  have  written  unto  Mr.  John  Roond 
to  repair  nnto  yonr  worship ;  he  is  a  silversmith  by  his  trade,  but  hath 
spent  much  time  and  means  about  iron,"'  etc.  How  early  an  attempt 
was  made  to  smett  tbe  ore  there  we  cannot  say. 

The  British  Board  of  Trade,  reported  to  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
1731,  that  the  Governor  of  New  Hampshire,  in  his  answers  to  their 
circular  letters,  mentioned  an  Act  passed  many  years  before  Tor  the  •&• 
couragement  of  Iron-works  in  the  Province  by  prohibiting  the  exporta- 
tion of  iron  ore.  But  diligent  inquiry  had  failed  to  discover  such  kb 
Act  on  tbe  files  of  the  office.  Some  of  the  ore  beds  near  the  Uassachn- 
setts  line  give  evidence  of  having  been  formerly  explored,  and  as  ore  hai 
been  frequently  obtained  in  the  adjoining  States  for  furnaces  in  the 
latter,  such  an  Act  may  have  been  passed  during  the  disputea  relative 
to  the  boundary  between  the  two  Provinces,  which,  from  1703  to  1741, 
Bi^morr  ^^^  united  in  one  government  It  is  not  probable  mnch 
'"'»'  would  be  shipped  to  Enrope.     Donglass,  a  few  years  later, 

speaks  of  "  the  noted  Iron-works  at  Aamper  Eel  River,"  which,  he  says, 
were  only  bloomeries  of  swamp  or  bog  ore,  and  were  soon  discontinued 

(1)  Balkup'i  N*w  Buapabire,  toL  L,  App.  Ho.  riU. 
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throagh  deficiency  of  water  and  of  ore,  haying  never  made  much  bar- 
iron.'  The  ship-building  of  the  Province  required  much  iron,  which 
formed  a  considerable  item  of  the  expense.  The  nails  imported  at  the 
port  of  Piscataqua  for  the  year  ending  October  1,  1791,  amounted  to 
16,890  lbs.,  and  the  unwrought  steel  to  nearly  as  much,  independent  of 
what  was  obtained  from  the  neighboring  States.'  Iron- works  to  some 
extent  were  carried  on  at  Exeter  about  that  time,  and  probably  there 
and  elsewhere  considerably  earlier.  Dr.  Belknap  (1792)  simply  re- 
marks that  the  manufacture  of  Iron,  both  in  forges  and  furnaces,  might 
be  made  vastly  more  productive  than  it  was,  and  that,  instead  of  being 
imported.  Iron  might  be  an  article  of  export.'  Several  Rhode  Island 
men,  Hawkins,  Jcnks,  Arnold,  and  Gaboon,  first  smelted  the  magnetic 
ore  of  Winchester  at  Furnace  Village  in  1795.  But  the  beds,  though 
abundant,  appear  to  have  been  abandoned  in  five  or  six  years.  The 
Franconia  Works  were  built,  we  believe,  by  the  New  Hampshire  Iron 
Manufacturing  Company,  incorporated  in  1805  to  work  the  rich  granular 
ore  of  that  town  and  Lisbon.  A  cold-blast  furnace  was  erected  in  1811, 
and  a  hot-blast  in  1844.  But  they  have  not  been  actively  worked  for 
Bomc  time. 

Ybrmont. — In  the  territory  of  Vermont,  where  the  government  of 
New  Hampshire  had  granted  between  one  and  two  hundred  townships 
before  the  Revolution,  and  fiercely  contended  with  New  York  for  juris- 
diction, notwithstanding  the  unfavorable  influence  of  such  conflicts  upon 
industry,  a  number  of  Iron- works  were  built  before  it  became  an  inde- 
pendent State  in  1791 

Iron  ore  exists  in  nearly  every  variety  and  in  great  quantity  in  several 
counties,  especially  those  lying  along  the  western  base  of  the  Green 
Mountain  range.  The  primary  magnetic  ores  and  hematites  in  the 
Lower  Silurian  slates  and  limestones  in  Franklin,  Chittenden,  Addison, 
and  Bennington  counties  occupy  numerous  beds,  and  furnish  the  red  and 
brown  oxyds,  specular,  titaniferous,  and  chrome  Iron,  and  the  ochres  for 
several  furnaces  at  the  present  time. 

In  Tinmouth,  Rutland  County,  where  there  were  ten  or  twelve  forges 
and  an  active  Iron  business  in  1798,  a  mine  of  Iron  ore  was  opened  as  early 
as  17H5.  On  Fumaoo  Brook,  a  branch  of  Otter  Creek,  in  Pittsfoni,  a 
for^e  was  built  in  1791,  and  hnving  been  rebuilt  and  enlur<red,  now 
forms  a  handsome  stack  which  produces  a  large  amount  of  irun  and  of 
stove  castings  from  a  foundery  attached.     Several  other  forges  and  fur- 

(1)  SuBmarj  of  Britifh  ScttlenieDU,  iL         (2)  IWIIiDap.  iii.  1S3. 

(S)  Ibid.  iii.  160. 
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naces  were  bailt  in  the  neighborhood  within  a  year  or  two,  and  made 
good  cold  sheer  iron,  suitable  for  nails  and  castings,  flrom  the  brown 
hematites,  which  yielded  from  one-sixth  to  one-foarth  x>f  Iron.  A  pyritoof 
ore  at  Shrewsboiy  was  formerly  osed  in  making  copperas.  The  vdoahle 
marble  and  kaoUn  or  porcelain  and  pipe  clay  of  Rntland  were  eariy 
noticed  and  turned  to  account  The  county  contained,  in  1794,  fourteen 
iron-forges,  three  fhmaces,  and  a  slitting-milL  There  were  at  the  same 
time  in  Bennington  one  forge,  four  in  Addison,  and  two  in  Ohittendea 
counties.  Much  bar-iron,  nail-rods,  and  castings  were  made  from  thesCi 
and  the  number  of  such  works  was  greatly  increased  within  a  few  yean. 
The  ore  of  Bennington  is  a  portion  of  the  magnetic  deposit  so  abundant 
in  the  adjoining  States  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York.  Iron-worka 
were  also  erected  before  the  close  of  the  century  in  some  of  the  towns 
east  of  the  mountains.  Randolph  in  Orange  County  had  two  forges  and 
a  slitting-mill,  fed  by  ore  mined  in  the  vicinity.  Nails  were  made  to  a 
Considerable  amount,  and  exported  with  Iron  and  iron-manufrMitares  of 
other  descriptions.' 

Nbw  York. — Although  the  discoyery  of  the  ores  of  Iron  and 
other  metals  was  encouraged  by  the  Dutch  colonizers  of  New  York, 
the  manufacture  of  Iron  does  not  appear  to  bare  been  attempted  during 

their  rule  Iq  the  Provioce. 

By  the  charter  of  "  Freedoms  and  Exemptions,"  under  which,  in 

1629,  the  West  India  Company  endeavored  to  extend  the  colonization 

of  New  Netherlands,  the  property  in  all  'minerals,  precious 

ortTrT^'^      stones,  crystals,  etc.,  belonged  as  a  seignorial  right  to  the 

encoorag   .  pg^^pQ^j^g^  ^|jq  ^gj.g  ^q  ^^j  ^^^  discovcrer  for  his  industry  and 

diligence  such  premium  as  had  been  previously  agreed  upon  between 
them.  Some  specimens  of  copper,  iron,  and  lead  ores  having  been  dis- 
covered and  sent  to  Europe  by  private  persons.  Governor  Kieft  was  di- 
rected by  the  Company  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  mineral  wealth  of  the 
country,  and  to  forward  samples  of  the  various  metals  it  contained. 
During  the  negotiations  of  peace  with  the  Mohawks  at  Fort  Orange 
soon  after,  the  Indian  interpreter  was  observed  to  paint  his  face  after 
the  manner  of  the  natives,  with  a  substance  of  metallic  appearance.  A 
sample  of  the  pigment,  which  was  very  heavy,  having  been  obtained  and 
subjected  to  the  crucible,  a  metallic  mass  was  extracted,  and  supposed  to 
be  "  two  pieces  of  gold  worth  about  three  guilders."  An  officer  and 
men  were  dispatched  to  the  mountain  whence  it  was  obtained  for  a 
large  quantity,  which,  upon  experiment,  yielded  a  similar  product  The 
substance  was  iron  or  copper  pyrites,  which  so  often  misled  the  seekers 

(1)  WUliams'  HUL  VermoDt. 
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for  gold.  Other  minerals  were  soon  after  brought  by  the  Indians  from 
the  Neresink  hills,  near  the  Raritan  river,  and  a  party  was  sent  to  ex- 
plore the  place.  The  Director-General  Kieft,  confident  that  rich  metals 
were  to  be  discovered,  purposed  erecting  a  fort  to  guard  the  treasure 
should  it  prove  valuable.  Encouraged  by  the  result,  which  was  "  a  few 
samples  of  a  certain  mineral  which  yielded  gold  and  quicksilver,"  an 
officer  and  thirty  men  were  sent  to  continue  the  search,  and  to  send  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  mineral  to  Fort  Amsterdam.  As  the  result  of 
shi  mMt  ^^®^®  explorations,  a  quantity  of  diflferent  minerals  was  shipped 
of  ore  to      at  New  Haven  for  Holland  ;  but  the  vessel  with  her  treasure 

Hollaod.  ' 

soon  after  foundered  at  sea.  Not  discouraged,  however,  the 
authorities  at  Amsterdam,  in  the  hope  of  valuable  discoveries,  promised 
to  send  a  person  qualified  to  report  on  some  Iron  mines  which  had  been 
found  on  Staten  Island  and  near  the  Raritan,  and  to  prosecute  the  search 
for  other  metals  and  minerals. 

After  the  recall  of  Kieft  in  1646,  a  new  charter,  with  more  liberal 
provisions,  gave  any  colonist  who,  by  himself,  his  family,  or  any  one  in  , 
his  service,  should  discover  any  minerals  whatever  in  the  Province,  the  I 
sole  use  of  them,  without  any  duty  or  imposition,  for  ten  years,  after 
which  time  he  was  to  pay  the  Company  one-tenth  the  proceeds  thereof.  * 

These  efforts  of  the  Dutch  authorities  to  bring  to  light  the  great 
mineral  resources  of  the  Colony,  revealed  the  presence  of  Iron  ore,  which 
is  mentioned  by  Adrian  Yanderdonck,  who  settled  under  the  charter  of 
Patroons,  and  wrote  an  account  of  the  Proviuce  previous  to  1653.  But 
no  attempt  that  we  are  aware  of  was  made  to  smelt  or  mine  it.*    One 

(1)  0TalUghan*8  New  NetherlandR.  Clopper  and  one  or  two  other  wealthy  black- 

(2)  One  of  the  names  borne  bj  the  Dutch  smiths  on  Maiden  Lane  near  Pearl  street, 
among  the  Indians  is  said  to  have  »i^nificd  William  ptrcvtand  Old  Slip,  in  like  manner, 
"  the  iron-workers,"  in  allusion,  probablj,  were  known  for  many  years  as  "  Burger's 
to  the  operations  of  the  smith  and  other  Path,"  from  Burger  Joris,  who,  with  others 
handicraftsmen.  The  scarcity  of  black-  of  the  trade,  emigrated  in  1637  to  the  pri- 
smiths  in  many  of  the  first  English  settle-  rate  colony  of  Van  Rensselaer,  on  the  Ilud- 
ments  in  this  country  was  seriouidy  felt,  son,  whence  he  soon  after  remored  to  tho 
Bat  the  Holland  Company  and  the  patroous,  corner  of  William  street  and  Hanover 
notwithstanding  the  purely  commercial  cha-  S^iuare,  where  he  received  a  grant  of  lots, 
racier  of  their  enterprises,  appear  with  judi-  and  finally  to  Long  Inland.  The  prirata 
clous  foresight  to  have  provided  a  fair  pro-  accounts  of  Van  Rensselaer  furnish  somo 
portion  of  that  humble  but  useful  class  of  particulars  of  the  price  of  Tron,  iron  wares, 
artificers  in  iron,  as  well  as  of  other  neces-  tools,  etc.,  at  that  early  date.  An  iron  an- 
sary  mechanics.  Several  of  the  craft  were  vil  is  charged  at  100  florins;  smiths'  coals, 
among  thn  first  grantees  of  lots  on  Manhat-  per  chaldron.  VJd.  10  stivers ;  a  smith's  bcl- 
tan.  That  part  of  the  East  River  side  of  lows,  47fl. :  nails  (100  to  the  pound),  8st 
the  city  between  Wall  street  and  Peck  Slip  i>er  lb.;  sttfl,  lit.;  a  kettle,  S  to  Afl. ;  a 
was  long  known  as  "de  Smit's  valey," after-  chisel.  Ifl.:  a  plowshare,  25fl. ;  a  plow  and 
ward  abbreviated  to  «*  de  Vly"  and  "  Fly,"  iron  work.  2sfl.  16st. ;  an  ax  or  hatchet,  1) 
aa    including  the  residences  of  Comeliui  to  2fl. ;  a  scythe,  2fl.  lOst.;  a  spade,  1^  to 
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of  the  earliest  eettlemenU  of  the  Dutch  was  made  at    Miiiisink,  in  tvl 
neighborhood  or  the  valuable  msgoetic  ores  of  Orangi'  CoaDi^.     At  iM 
Ulna  bold    pl^ce,  above  the  Blue  Ridge,  oa  the  New  Jersey  Kide  of  tUv  iMm 
""""•"'''■  ware,  the  successors  of  the  first  oucupBots  found  "miin; 
and  the  re^iains  of  a  well- construe  ted  road,  exteuding;  thcnco  Dcsrlj  om 
hundred  miles  to  E^opua  (now  Kingston)  on  the  UudRon.     TraditJei 
aacrilios  these  cxcaTalions,  of  which  there  were  two,  and  "the  ol 
road"  to  a  company  of  miners  from  UoUand,  who  transported  ore  of! 
some  kind  over  the  road,  until  the  work  was  sn^pended,  as  it  is  suppo>«4^^ 
by  the  transfer  of  the  Province  to  the  English  in  16G4.     The  records  of  1 
the  West  India  Company  also  refer  to  a  piece  of  pure  copper  from  New 
Netherlands,  and  to  the  assurance  received  from  one  Eloos  de  Rujlw, 
that  there  was  a  copper  mine  at  Minisink.     It  was  for  that  metal  that 
the  mining  was  probably  carried  on.     The  copper  mine  of  the  Schuylen 
near  New  Brunswick,  in  Jersey,  appears  also  to  have  been  wrought  to 
some  extent  by  the  Dutch.'     Hubbard,  about  16S0,  says  in  reference  to 
Sew  York,  "  Staten  Island  produces  tin  and  store  of  Iron  ore,  and  tbo 
ealamine  stone  is  said  likewise  to  be  found  there." 

In  the  patents  granted  by  the  Duke  of  York,  of  which  that  of  Mini- 
8ink,  embracing  the  larger  portion  of  Orange  County,  was  the  earliest 
in  that  part  of  the  State,  the  gold  and  silver  mines  were  reserved  in 
Virtue  of  the  royal  prerogative.  This  was  the  only  reservation  with  re- 
gard to  mines  and  minerals  in  the  grant  in  1684  of  the  large  manorial 
estate  to  Robert  Livingston,  in  Columbia  Connty,  where  probably  tho 

first  Iron-works  within  the  present  limits  of  the  State  wers 
vgiki  u      afterward  erected  by  his  eldest  son,  Philip  Livingston.     Thes* 

were  known  as  the  Ancram  Iron-works,  a  name  derived  from 


3it.;  k  iheep'i  bell  of  eappgr,  Ifl.  StI 
101  ban  of  flat  iron,  iSift.,  «tc.  Ths  flori 
of  20  gtiveri  vu  equkl  to  kbout  40  oenU  c 
our  money.  Wheat  wu  Ifl.  lOiL  p«r  bnibcL     ba 


1  Info 


the  lu(  canlarj,  and  Sir  WHIUa 
of  New  Tark,  wu  iDilncted  to 
pectiog  Ibam,  which 
Lord     Qlllfborougb. 


Tbe  qii*ntil7  waa  ucarlained  I 

(1)  Tbe  abandant  dapoaita  of  copper  ore  ani,  aod  ttial  alnad;  made  had  prored  It 

OD  the  lODtbero  ahore  or  Lak«  Saperiorwero  lobe  rieb.     Eaiimilai  bad  beeo   made  of 

Terj  oarlf   Doticod   bj   tbe   French   Jeanit  the  eipeoae  of  mining  and  trannporttng  it. 

MiMionariea.     Thej  are  aaid  to  b»Te  been  Miningwaa  allemplcd  there  u  early  u  17T1 

menlioned   <n  a  work  bj  M.  Lagarda,  in  by  an  Bogliahman,  Aleiaader  Henry,  at  tho 

1S2S.  and  again  by  Father  Claude  Alloner  forka  of  Ontonagon  rirer,  and  afterward  db 

in  IBBd,  who  apeiki  of  finding  piecaa  of  cop-  the  north  aide  of  the  lake,  but,  aflar  an  no- 

pcr,  and  that  the  natirea  tranlmllted  them  ancceaaful  effort,  wu  abanduned.     Tbe  r«- 

from  ecneration  to  gaoeration  ■■  objecta  of  gion  wu    explored   by   the   United    Slatea 

woriihip.     MsMei  of  capper  hammered  into  OoTemmanl  nndar  Qeneral  Cub,  in  ISIB, 

Dseful  formi  have  been  found  in  the  Weatero  and  afUrward  by  Dr.  HouKbton,  vbuie  EU. 

tumnii,    which     were     probably     obtained  port.  In  ISil,  gaie  the  flrat  daEnite  iofor- 

Ihence.     An  application  for  a  grant  of  them  mation  nepocting  than  Taloabla  dopoait*. 
wu  made  to  Ih*  King  at  Sogland  aboM  ttat 
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A  second  furnace  was  erected  on  the  same  property  in  1777,  by  the 
Townsends,  who  had  two  forges  with  eight  forge  fires.  The  famace  has 
been  in  ruins  for  fifty  years.  The  hamlet  still  bears  the  name  of  Sterling 
Works,  and  now  produces  daily  12  to  15  tons  of  pig-iron,  the  business 
being  still  in  the  family  of  the  Townsends,  whose  large  hot-blast  furnace 
stands  two  miles  north  of  the  old  Sterling  furnace.  Southfield  furnace, 
six  miles  southeast  of  the  Sterling  mines,  owned  by  Peter  Townsend 
&  Co.,  was  built  in  1806.  Several  other  veins  of  magnetic  ore  were 
opened  in  the  last  century  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Sterling  mine, 
which  itself  covers,  according  to  survey,  30  acres  of  ground.  The  Forest 
of  Dean  mine,  a  very  extensive  bed  six  miles  west-northwest  of  Fort 
Montgomery,  as  early  as  1756  supplied  a  furnace,  which  was  abandoned 
twenty-one  years  after.  The  vein  is  over  30  feet  thick  and  150  broad, 
and  makes  good  cold  short  iron.  Samuel  Patrick  cast  stoves  at  this 
furnace  for  Government  in  1776. 

The  Long  Mine,  belonging  to  the  Townsends,  was  discovered  in  1761 
by  David  Jones,  and,  during  the  next  seventy  or  eighty  years,  supplied 
on  an  average  500  tons  of  ore  annually  to  the  Sterling  Works. 
It  was  the  only  one  at  which  systematic  mining  was  attempted 
in  that  time,  and  was  worked  to  the  depth  of  170  feet  on  a  single  vein 
6  feet  thick.  The  ore  yielded  62  per  cent,  of  strong  tough  metal,  from 
which  cannon,  muskets,  wire,  steel,  fine  malleable  Iron,  and  harness- 
buckles  of  good  quality  were  made.* 

The  Mountain  Mine,  half  a  mile  southwest  of  Long  Mine,  was  found 
in  1758  by  a  hunter,  in  consequence  of  a  tree  having  been  blown  up  by 
Mmntaia  ^^*^  roots.  The  Iron  from  this  mine  was  remarkable  for  its 
'*'"*'  strenj^th  and  fine  polish,  and  was  in  consequence  chiefly  ex- 

ported to  England  to  be  tinned. 

Spruce  Swump  or  Red  Mine,  of  pyritous  magnetic  ore,  three  miles 
south  of  Long  Mine,  discovered  in  1780  l)y  J.  Stupenfell;  the  Belcher 
oih#riiiinM  Mine,  discovered  in  1702  by  Jacob  Belcher,  on  the  Sterling 
in«)r«ni:«co.  gj-^Qt^^  ,^  ^ij^  south  cnd  of  the  mountain  ;  the  Crossway  Mine, 

near  Mountain  Mine,  a  vein  14  feet  thick,  yielding  50  per  cent,  of  pood 
Iron,  found  in  1793  by  John  J5all,  with  the  Patterson,  Clove,  O'Neill  or 
Nuil  mine,  and  many  other  veins  more  recently  discovered,  now  supply 
the  anthracite  and  chan*oa1  funioces  of  Orange  County  with  much  valu- 
abli*  ore.  Vincent  Matthews,  Esq.,  was  the  proprietor  of  an  iron  mine 
in  Orange  County  in  1774. 

Many  old  furnaces  and  forges  for  smelting  these  ores  have  been 
long  abandoned.  A  furnace  waH  in  operation  during  the  Revolution 
at   Craigsville,  in  Blooming   (irovc   township.      llaverstraw  furnace, 

(I)  Dr.  IIurtoD'g  Reporl. 
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io  KocUaiid  County,  Bnd  one  or  two  Woomeriefl  on  the  nest  bank  of 
T&ppan  8«tt,  which  smelted  ore  on  tlio  n eijc'i lion ng  creek b.  and  oiitn 
Ab(n4»'»>4  bloomerio*  on  the  Ramapo,  hiivc  bct-n  Imiif  KtinDdoued,  xhft 
wuiir*  former  for  fifty  years,  and  the  Croton.  Urnngr,  nnd  Wfjodborj 
fumnce*  quilo  or  nearly  as  long.'  Lar)^  furnaces  now  occupy  the  KMtMpa 
Taliey,  which  are  supplied  with  magnetic  uiid  tiniOD!t«  oron  from  tbc 
mines  nbove  named  and  others  in  the  Uighlnnds. 

In  1757,  Governor  De  Laiicey,  in  obedience  to  the  king'n  proclanft* 
ttOQ,  trunKmitted  an  accoaut  of  the  Iron-works  in  tho  I'roviDN  frvm 
ofliiii  '^^^  ^'*  n66.  It  contained  a  statement  or  tho  prodnol  oriha 
»»i"i"  Aiwrram  Iron-works  during  that  time,  as  furnished  l»y  Robert 
Livingston,  Jr.,  the  son  of  the  Tirst  proprietor.  It  was  represeiit«<l  la 
be  the  only  Iron-works  in  the  Province  thuii  curried  on.  Spreml  olhon 
had  been  »et  np,  bat  were  abaodoncd,  through  inismnDngcment  or  tba 
peenniary  inuhilily  of  the  undertakers.  Of  these  were  two  furnacos  ia 
the  Manor  of  Cortland,  and  several  bloomeries  which  had  not  be«n 
worked  for  several  years.  Iron  ore  was  abuudant,  especially  la  ifac 
JlighlnndB,  and  it  was  probable  that,  with  the  return  of  pence  and  wltli 
encouragement  from  X'arliaraent,  a  nambcr  of  otliers  wonld  be  carried  on 
to  the  great  advantage  of  the  mother  country,  which  in  time  would 
receive  from  the  Colonies,  in  exchange  for  her  own  man n fact ures,  all 
the  pig  and  bar  iron  she  required,  for  which  she  now  paid  Sweden  in 
cash.     The  following  is— 

An  Account  of  Iron  made  at  Ancram,  in  the  Manor  Livingston,  by 
Robert  Livingaton,  Jr.,  Efq. 
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While  many  others  were  nnsuccessfal,  it  is  matter  of  surprise  that  the 
Ancram  Works  should  have  coDtioaed  to  prosper,  coDsideriog  the  dia- 
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tance  that  the  ore  had  to  be  transported  from  the  mine,  and  the  still 
greater  distance  which  the  bar-iron  had  to  be  carried,  to  the  Hadson 
QnarreN  ^^  ordcr  to  rcach  the  market  at  New  York ;  while  the  roads 
with  mau.  ^jj^j  ^jjg  niod^jj  yf  conveyance  were  imperfect,  and  all  the  opera- 
tions of  mining  and  manufacture  were  generally  rude.  During  these 
years,  also,  the  operations  wore  much  impeded  by  quarrels  with  citizens 
of  Massachusetts.  Tiiat  Province,  in  virtue  of  its  charter,  claimed  juris- 
diction westwardly  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  had  made  grants  which 
broujcht  its  subjects  into  conflict  with  the  Livingston  claims.  This  led 
to  fre(]ncnt  riots,  murders,  and  arrests  in  the  attempt  to  dispossess  the 
proprietor  and  his  tenants,  until  the  Revolution  terminated  the  disputes. 
An  affidavit  was  made  by  Mr.  Livingston  in  May,  1755,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  abduction  of  his  men,  and  the  imprisonment  in  the  Spring- 
field Jail  of  the  clerk,  forgeman,  two  founders,  and  other  workmen,  ho 
was  unable  to  furnish  carriage-wheels  and  shot  for  the  expeditions  fltting 
oat  against  Niagara  and  Crown  Point.  He  had  put  his  furnace  in  order 
for  that  purpose  at  an  expense  of  £400.  These  works,  which  were  thus 
engaged  in  the  public  service  at  the  most  important  period  of  colonial 
history,  had  nevertheless  become  highly  advantageous  tq  the  owners 
at  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  Independence.  The  reputation  of 
Salisbury  bar-iron  was  doubtless  an  element  in  their  prosperity.  Besides 
the  Salisbury  ore  beds,  two  others  of  the  same  kind  of  ore  were  also 
opened  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Manor,  one  north  and  the  other  south, 
near  the  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  lines.  The  Iron  from  all  these 
was  of  superior  quulity.  In  addition  to  the  forge  and  furnace  at  An- 
cram,  tht*re  were  also  forges  north  of  tiiem  at  Maryburg,  near  the 
centre  of  the  Manor,  which  had  fallen  to  ruin  before  the  close  of  the 
last  centurv. 

The  iron-manufactures  of  Copake,  Hudson,  and  other  ])laces  consti- 
tute an  import unt  i>ranch  of  the  industry  of  the  county  at  this  time. 

In  May,  17'U,  William  Hawkshurst  petitioned  the  Council  assembled 
at  Furt  (icorge  for  the  sole  privih'ge  during  thirty  years  of  making 
T\a''rj  anchors  and  anvils  within  the  Provin(*e.  The  application  was 
F^'K'  n*jocte<l.    An  advertisement  of  the  same  person,  in  17C5,  states 

that  he  had  lately  erected  "a  finery  and  great  hammer  for  refining  the 
Sterling  pig-inm  into  bars.*'  His  customers,  on  application  to  him  iu 
N«*w  York.  CDuld  be  supjiliod  with  a  great  variety  of  iron  and  castings, 
sucli  as  "  flat,  square,  and  bar  iron,  cart,  waggcm.  chair,  and  sleigh  tire, 
mill  <pin(ll«'*4,  wrincs  and  iron  axle  trees,  cast  mill  roumhi  and  gudireous, 
fullers*  jil.'ites,  fnrtre  plates,  forge  hammers,  and  anvils,  pots,  kettles, 
potash  kettles,  and  plates  or  hearths  for  |H»arlash  furnaces,  sugar  and 
•till  house  grates,  fifty -sixes  and  smaller  weights,  sash  weights,  &c."    lie 
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still  manufactured  anchors  ond  pi^-iron,  and  would  take  in  p« 
iron  and  sandr;  sorts  of  cdgo-tools,  riz,,  "short  bitted  pole-axes,  and  { 
Yirf^lnia  and  Carolina  made  hoes  aad  bills,  &c."  These  we  suppose  to  t 
be  tlie  description  of  Iron  wares  supplied  at  that  time  by  the  iron  n 
facturers  of  the  country  ftom  domestic  Iron. 

During  the  7ear  last  named,  a  Soeiety,  on  the  plan  of  the  Loodw 
Society,  was  formed  in  Xew  Tork  to  encourage  domestic  manufactorM,  : 
B»i»i7  which  the  continued  encroachments  of  ParliBmentary  power 
■  BtAii*  seemed  to  render  it  a  duty  to  footer.  Premiums  were  offersd 
for  various  products  of  native  skill  and  industry,  and  a  fair  wa«  opened 
for  the  eale  of  such  articles,  Sereral  kinds  of  home-made  haidware, 
Bnch  03  scythes,  shovels,  hoes,  eUr.,  were  presented,  and  met  willi  rcwif 
sales. 

At  this  date  there  were  a  number  of  Iron-works  in  the  soutlieni  part  J 
of  Duebess  County.  The  towns  of  Amenia,  Bcekman,  Dover,  Fishkill,  ] 
Doeiiui  ^'^  Borne  others  in  the  south  and  cast,  abound  In  verr  rich 
*"■""'■  deposits  of  hematite  ore,  usually  of  the  solid  and  sometimes  of 
the  fibrous  varieties,  associated  with  mien  sliile  and  ]imest'>ne.  A  inaen- 
facture  of  yellow  ochre  from  the  pulverulent  form  of  the  hematite,  was 
established  many  years  ago.  At  Northeast  a  vein  of  galena  was 
wrought  as  early  as  1T40,  by  a  company  of  Germans,  who  exported  the 
ore  to  Bristol,  England,  and  to  Amsterdam.  The  lode  is  crossed  by  ft 
vein  of  copper  ore,  and  both  yield  silver,  the  former  45  and  the  latter 
80  ounces  to  the  ton.  The  working  was,  however,  abandoned  as  un- 
profitable, but  was  resumed  during  the  Revolution  by  Peter  McDaniels, 
encoaraged  by  the  Committee  of  Safety  of  Congress.  A  quantity  of 
lead  ore  was  taken  out,  but  the  business  was  eventually  given  np  once 
more.     Traces  of  lead  are  found  iu  other  parts  of  the  county. 

A  furnace  and  foundery  were  in  operation  during  the  Revolution  in 
Amenia,  a  n^ile  from  the  Wassaic  station,  at  which  steel  and  castings 
were  made  for  the  use  of  the  army.  Near  the  site — still  known  as  "the 
Steel-works" — the  manufacture  of  charcoal  iron  is  yet  carried  on  by  hot 
and  cold  blast,  and  the  product  used  for  gnu-barrels. 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  Peter  Horsenclaver,  a  wealthy 
and  enterprising  Qcrman,  already  mentioned,  was  the  proprietor  of  seve- 
ral Iron-works  in  Sew  York  and  New  Jersey.  He  also  expended  con- 
siderable sums  of  money  in  promoting  the  cultivation  of  hemp  and  the 
manufacture  of  potash,  which  then  employed  much  labor  and  capital  in 
the  Colonies,  In  a  letter  dated  Fort  George,  January  12,  1761,  of 
which  he  was  the  bearer  from  Governor  Clinton  to  the  Lords  of  Trade, 
his  enterprise  in  these  respects  is  highly  commended,  and  their  lordships 
were  referred  to  him  for  information  respecting  hia  operations  in  Iron. 
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It  is  stated  in  the  same  letter  that  a  fonndery  for  making  small  iron  pots 
had  been  lately  set  up  "  near  this  town,"  bat  was  yet  inconsiderable. 
The  Governor  also  mentions  a  silver  mine,  or,  more  properly,  a  vein  of 
lead  ore  of  highly  argentiferous  character,  as  having  been  lately  leased 
by  order  of  the  British  Qovernment  to  Mr.  Frederick  Philipse.  It  was 
in  the  Manor  of  Philipsburg,  in  West  Chester  County,  where  iron  ore 
also  existed,  for  working  which  last,  furnaces  were  early  erected.  A 
large  refinery  of  iron  or  lead,  belonging  to  Colonel  James,  was  in  ope- 
ration at  Sing  Sing  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution.  * 

Magnetic  iron  ore  abounds  in  the  highlands  of  Putnam  County.  Its 
value  is  often  much  impaired  by  an  excess  of  sulphur.  Townsend's  mine 
Patoam  ^^  Simewog  hill,  in  Southeast,  is  the  oldest  known  in  that  part 
Couuty.  ^f  ^Ijq  highlands,  which  was  extensively  explored  by  Ilorscn- 
claver  and  his  company.  Ore  was  once  carted  from  this  mine  to  Dan- 
bury,  Connecticut,  and  to  furnaces  along  the  Sound.  Tiiough  amply 
]>roductive,  the  workings  were  for  some  reason  abandoned  forty  years 
ago,  after  having  yielded  150,000  tons.  The  vein  is  in  some  places  20 
feet  thick  between  gneiss  and  hornblende  rock.  The  sulphate  of  iron, 
formed  by  the  decomposition  of  the  sulphuret,  led  to  early  excavations 
in  many  places  in  early  times  in  search  for  silver,  as  at  the  old  "  silver 
mine'''  so  called,  northeast  of  Anthony's  Nose.  On  the  top  of  that 
prumontory,  a  mine  of  magnetic  iron  was  also  opened  formerly,  but 
proved  too  sulphurous  for  use. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Sound,  in  Suffolk  County,  L.  I.,  as  else- 
where mentiuiied,  the  manufacture  of  steel  was  attempted  as  early  as 
L.-nc  1C55  by  a  native  of  Southold.     A   bloomery  forge  was  built, 

M4ud.  probably  before  the  Revolution,  at  Patchogue,  in  Brookhaven, 
midway  between  New  York  and  Sugg  Harbor.  It  was  owned  at  a 
later  period  by  Jeffrey  Smith,  and  its  site  is  now  occupied  by  other 

(1)  On  30ih  OctolKT,  1777,  Congress  di-  abroad  to   purcbaiie  600  tons  of  load,  and 

rect«d  the   Bu'ini  of  W»r  to  writo   to  the  while  churchen  and  private  hounei   in   tbt 

Government  of  the  Slate  of  New  York,  re-  cities  were  Rtripped  of  their  leaden  »|iouta 

coinmendinf^  it  forthwith  to  take  ineanurei  and  the  wei^hta  to  the  windows,  and  ladiei 

for   having   the   lead   mines    in    the   State  in  many  plares  purrenderrd  thvir  storvs  of 

wurked,   and   promising,   in    case   laborers  shining  pewter  to  furniiih   hullctH  fur  th« 

were  scarce,  to  supply  pri.-oners  of  war  for  soldiery,  the  leaden  e(|ue»trian  vtatuc  which 

that  purfKiiic. — J*tur.  uf  f\tng.,  iii.  462.    The  bad   been  d^crectl   by  a  grateful   peuple  to 

only  l«nd  mine   in  the  State  which  was  of  the  king  in  1770,  isfaid  to  have  disap|i«ar«d 

any  arcnuni  in  the  la!«t  century,  we  believe,  from  the  streetJH  of  New  York  to  make  bul- 

WAf  the  Livingston  mine  at  .\n<'ram.     This  lets  for  the  destruction  of  his  military  pub- 

mine  was  wrought  fiurin;;  the  war,  but  the  jeets.     It  was  mrlted  np  in  the  family  of 

domestic  supply  fell  far  rhort  'if  the  demand  Our.   Wolci»tt  of    Connecticut,   and   madt 

in  the  early  part  of  the  war.     C(ingr«-si>,  in  43,000  bulleU. 
Xuviicnb-.T,    ordered    the     Cummistiuucn 
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maniifiM^tures.  In  the  primary  fbrmatlons  of  iKmg  Idand,  StateOy  and 
New  YoriL  idands,  and  the  smaUer  acyacent  ones,  magnetic  iroft  ora 
occnrin  conriderable  qnantitj.  This  mineral  nnderiies  some  portions 
of  the  city,  and  is  distributed  throaghont  the  island.  It  was  found  there 
bj  Mr.  Peter  Townsend  many  years  ago. 

Peter  T.  Cnrtenios  was  the  proprietor  of  a  large  air-fomace  in  the 
dty  of  New  York  before  the  Beyolation.  In  Febroary,  1775,  as  stated 
n^^  in  a  paper  of  that  date,  a  large  cylinder  for  the  steam-engine 
*"*^^  of  the  water-works  then  in  progress  of  erection,  was  cast  at 
the  fonndery  of  Sharp  A  Onrtenins.  It  was  said  to  be  "the  first  per- 
formance of  the  kind  ever  attempted  in  America,"  and  to  hare  been 
extremely  well  ezecnted.^ 

(1)  The  eitybad  bMn  praHoiuly  inppU^d  BMntloiied  wm  east»  mail  hvrm  hma  on*  of 
with  water  from  wtUi  and  pnmpa,  in  ao-  tha  fint  attempted  in  America.  ChriatoplMr 
eordaaea  with  an  Aet  of  Aisembly  in  1741.  GoUes,  under  whose  direction  it  wa«  proh- 
Thlt  first  and  eatlj  attempt  to  supply  the  ably  eommeneed,  is  beliered  to  hare  mada 
•Ity  by  means  of  aqnedncte  was  proposed  the  first  steam*ensine  erer  eonstmeted  in 
and  pirtially  earried  oni  by  Christopher  this  eonntry.  In  1771,  as  we  are  iofbrmed 
Oolles,  an  aeoomplished  cItU  engineer  from  by  Mr.  Thompson  Westoott,  OoUea  offuad 
Ireland,  who,  in  1774,  contracted  to  baild  his  senrices  in  Philadelphia  as  an  hydranUa 
a  reeerroir  on  the  east  side  of  Broadway,  engineer.  The  next  year  he  delivared  lea- 
between  Pearl  and  White  streets.  The  tnres  in  that  city  on  Pneumatics,  Hydra- 
completion  of  the  design  was  fmstratod  by  staties,  Hydranlics,  and  lock  narigation, 
the  war  with  England.  After  the  peace,  in  illustrated  by  experiments  and  working- 
1786,  schemes  fur  supplying  water  were  re-  models  of  several  machines,  including  the 
newed  by  CoUes  and  others,  surveys  were  tteam-engine.  As  the  result,  he  was  em- 
made,  and  in  1799  a  company  was  formed  ployed  to  build  a  steam-engine  for  a  distil- 
with  large  privileges,  which  were  used  lery,  which  was  reported  upon  by  a  eom- 
chiefly  fur  banking  purposes.  A  principal  mittee  of  the  Philosophical  Society  in 
well  was,  however,  sunk  at  the  corner  of  August,  1773,  but,  from  the  cheapness  of  its 
Buane  and  Cross  streets,  whence  a  limited  construction,  did  not  prove  efficient.  In 
supply  of  impure  water  was  raised  by  a  the  same  year  he  lectured  in  New  York  on 
steam-engine,  and  distributed  in  pipes,  canals  and  steam-engines,  and  the  following 
Other  projects  for  wells  and  open  canals  year  was  employed  as  .  mentioned  in  the 
were  proposed  and  abandoned  by  different  text.  In  1775,  he  gave  lessons  in  gunnery, 
companies,  until  the  Assembly,  on  May  2d,  In  1784,  he  presented  a  memorial   to  the 

1834,  authorized  a  joint  stock  company,  and  New  York  legislature,  on  the  subject  of 
the  ci^zens,  at  the  charter  election  in  April,  water  communication  with  Lake  Ontario  by 

1835,  approved  of  the  survey  made  by  com-  the  Mohawk  river.  During  the  next  year, 
missioners  for  an  aqueduct  to  the  head  of  with  meagre  aid  from  the  legislature,  he 
Croton  river.  This  magnificent  enterprise  explored  the  country  as  far  as  Wood  Creek, 
was  commenced  in  the  spring  of  1837,  and  and  published  a  pamphlet  on  **  The  Inland 
its  completion  was  celebrated  October  14tb,  Navigation  of  New  York,"  showing  its  ad. 
1842.  The  chief  engineer  was  John  B.  Jer-  vantages  and  feasibility.  His  project  waa 
vis,  who,  before  its  commencement,  succeed-  considered  visionary,  but  he  persevered, 
ed  Major  D.  B.  Douglass,  the  surveyor  of  and  in  1786  again  memorialised  the  Assem- 
the  one  previously  suggested  by  De  Witt  biy  and  City  Council,  on  artificial  oommuni- 
Clinton.  cation  between   New  York  and  the  great 

The  engine  for  which  the  cylinder  above-    lakes  by  the  above  route.    A  bill  was  ro- 
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We  have  seeR  no  meDtioD  of  smelting  farnaces  or  forges  in  the  island 
at  that  time.  Bat  one  furnace  and  one  forge,  according  to  Professor 
Mather,  remained  in  working  order  in  the  connties  of  New  York,  West 
Chester,  and  Patnam  in  1842. 

The  exports  from  the  port  of  New  York  for  the  year  ending  July  5, 
1766,  included  532  tons  of  bar-iron,  valned  at  £26  sterling  per  ton ; 
Export!  ^^^  ^^°s  o^  pig-iron,  at  £7  108.  per  ton  ;  and  80  tons  of  copper 
of  Iron.       Qj.g  ^^  £100  per  ton.     Some  Iron  was  at  this  time  shipped  to 


• 


Ireland  in  the  emigrant  and  merchant  vessels  in  exchange  for  linen  and 
other  manufactures.  In  1775,  the  first  year  of  the  war,  200  tons  of  iron, 
worth  £16  10s.  (an  average,  probably,  of  the  prices  of  bar  and  pig  iron) 
per  ton,  were  imported,  and  in  1776  only  40  tons.  The  shipments  of 
Iron  from  the  port  in  these  years  amounted  to  2,400  tons  of  pig  and 
750  of  bar  iron  in  1775,  and  to  800  tons  of  pig  and  690  of  bar  in  1776. 
The  pig  metal  was  valued  at  758.  and  the  bar  at  £17  per  ton.  Six  tons 
of  copper  ore  were  exported  in  1775,  and  only  one  in  1776.* 

It  was  not  until  after  the  Revolution  that  the  ferriferous  treasured  of 
that  section  of  the  State  in  which  its  greatest  mineral  wealth  is  found, 
iTnrthi^rn  ^^^  ^^^  ™^'^^  active  Irott  business  is  now  conducted,  were 
Kew  York.  i^fQught  to  the  knowledge  of  its  people.  These  lie  in  the  vast 
beds  of  magnetic  and  specular  iron  ore  in  the  valleys  of  Lake  Champlaio 
and  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  Iron  enterprise  of  this  rich  agricultural  and 
mineral  region  is  now  expanding  with  great  rapidity,  and  promises  ere 
long,  by  the  aid  of  modern  science,  capital,  and  material  agencies,  to 
attain  a  magnitude  hitherto  unequaled  in  this  country. 

In  the  great  belt  of  primary  or  Uuronian  and  Lawrentian  rocks  iu 
Northeastern  New  York,  throughout  the  counties  of  Washington,  Sara- 
toga, Essex,  Clinton,  Franklin,  and  St.  Lawrence,  tlie  supply  of  ores  is 
almost  illimitable,  and  the  greatest  afliuence  of  fuel  and  water-power 
point  to  a  future  development  of  the  Iron-manufacture  in  that  region 
of  no  ordinary  extent.  Tiie  richest  deposits  of  these  ores  are  probably 
those  in  the  counties  of  Essex  and  Clinton,  where  the  huge  acclivities 
of  the  A<lirondac  hills  seem  compacted  of  strata  and  rocks  of  iron  ore. 
Immense  boulders  also  strew  tiie  surface  in  many  places,  and  veins, 

portcil  to  the  IfriQpe  by  JefTrrj  Smith,  hot  Tiees  in  thia  connection,  an<l  vpeak*  of  hln 

di'i  not  pan*.     He  puhli^heil  hgnln  on  the  as  the  projector  ami  attendant  uf  a  tele- 

•u^iJTi  in  1^07.     De  Witt  riinton  a'lmittcfl  graph  erertvd  during  the  war  of   ISI2  on 

thi>  fir>t  an<l  bent  practical  fugjceftioni  fur  Caatle  Clintun.     He  waa  a  man  uf  mt»\9»tj, 

the  NVw  Yv»rk  ami  Krie  Tanal  to  hare  come  worth,  icience.  and  ingrniiitj.  hut  dU'il  poor 

from  Colle*.  and  on  the  completion  of  that  and   unrewarded.— .9*e    HV»ici#r/'«    Z»/e   of 

great  w-.fk  in  l^^j,  f'tur  ycam  after  hi*  de-  /VrrA,  p.  163;  (uttirnt  Lift  of  FuUom, 

reaii««,  "  hii  efligiv«  ncrv  home  with  lienor.'*  (1)  Shcfficld'i  Tablet. 
Iff.  (*olden  aliu  commendi  highly  hii  ter- 
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masses,  aud  concretions  nuilerlie  tLe  rallujs  of  tbe   ^mnsc,   the  Al' 
Sable,  tbe  Scroou,  aod  of  the  several  head  atreams  of  tbe  UuddOD  a 
the  tributaries  of  tbe  Lake. 

The  only  settlement  made  before  the  Rerolation  north  of  Crown 
Foiitt  iu  this  region  of  forest,  was  by  William  Galliland,  a  mercbaot  of 
New  York,  who,  in  May,  1TG5,  planted  a  colony  of  meehauics  aod  I4- 
Imrum  on  the  Boquet,  where  they  built  saw-mills,  a  smithery,  and  alLar 
im pro ce meats.  The  influence  of  iron  upon  the  comptits  was  uoiiceil  hf 
Gallilniid  in  the  following  year,  and  its  existence  thence  inferred. 
July,  1"80,  he  notes  in  his  Journal  that  "Joseph  Carter,  of  Sciltiat^k 
Rhode  Island,  offers  Qd.  lawful  money  per  ton  for  iron  ore,  and  rait» 
it  at  Ills  own  expense,  500  to  1,000  tons  annually."  Iu  March,  lluS,  it 
is  again  recorded  that  "John  Gilbert,  owner  Berkshire  Fnraace  i 
Lenox,  proposes  to  be  concerned  in  it  at  his  own  expense.  Mem.  la 
write  him  as  soon  as  wo  may  safely  visit  the  place."'  The  iron-ma 
facture  in  this  important  region  was  commenced  some  years  after  by  tlM 
How  England  people,  who  flowed  in  after  the  Peace.  In  1801,  the  6nt 
Iron- works  were  built  at  Willsboro  Falls  on  the  Boquet,  where 
iiun-wwrk.  Guorgc  Throop  and  Lev*  Highly  coin  men  ced  wtili  Charirs 
^^"^'  Kline,  of  Solii-ucda.lj,  llic  nmuiirmUiro  of  lunlior.^  (.f  i:.,ia 
300  to  1,500  lbs.  weight,  under  a  ten  years  contract  with  parties  in 
Troy..  Mill  cranks,  for  the  numeroos  saw-mills  of  the  region,  grist- 
mill machinery,  and  afterward  steamboat  irons,  were  made  at  this  foan- 
dery,  which  was  ultimately  changed  to  a  bloomery,  and  is  still  in  opera- 
tion. It  is  noticed  bs  a  remarkable  circnmstance,  that  the  ore  naed  in 
the  first  ten  years,  until  the  discovery  of  the  Arnold  ore  bed  in  ClintOD 
County,  was  principally  obtained  from  Vermont,  the  only  deposit  then 
opened  in  all  that  region  being  at  Basin  llarbor.  Some  ore  was  also 
brought  from  Canada,  whither  one  or  two  unsuccessful  attempts  were 
made  to  export  anchors.'  A  rolling-mill  was,  a  few  years  later,  erected 
by  W.  D.  Ross  on  the  same  stream,  at  which  nail-plates  in  large  qoan- 

(1)  Wataon'i  Survey  orEiiei  ConntT.         Ubidb,  Kew  IlBaip>liir«,  and  YsrniooL    Id 

thi>  iKtion  of  New  York  belong  to  th<  »-  uon-furnice  u  etrljr  m  ITIT,  on  ■  brueh 

tended  belt  of  prlmsrr  ont  nbicb  itretobu  of  Ihe  Sl  Mmnrice  river,  htcd  nilu  sank 

Id  a  B0UCb*e>turl;  dtmction  from  the  Cobe-  of  Troit  Bivijret,  io   lb*  lower  pmrinK, 

quid    MouoIbIq  in    Norm  Scotia— nhnre  it  «h<n  Iba  St.  Miuri«  eold-blut  fanae* 

tupports  tbe  Acadtu  Furnace  at  Great  Vil-  now  ii.     A  manurnclorr  of  Imoll  Dkilt  wu 

Ugo,  on    Foil;  river,  with   mognetio   and  eilabliihed  at  Quebec  In  ITM,  wbieb.in  Ih* 

■pecuUr  ore  in  large  quantil;,  and  in  cloaa  drat  six  mouibi,  eiparted  100  loni  ot  noili 

prailmit;  to  abundance  of  bituminDUi  cool  to    Florida,  tbe    Wut    Inditi,   and   S«lk 

— tbrough   Now  liruaivick,  Canada  But,  America. 
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titles  were  made,  and  sapplied  to  the  nail-factorj  at  Fair  HaTen,  Yt,  at 
$8  per  cwt 

The  "  Elba  Iron- Works,"  a  forge  with  four  to  six  fires,  was  built  in 
1809,  at  North  Elba,  on  a  branch  of  the  An  Sable  river,  hj  Archibald 
Mclutjre  &  Co.,  using  ore  in  the  neighborhood,  which,  however,  proved 
too  refractory.  After  a  few  years  of  prosperous  business,  and  with 
every  other  advantage,  the  works  were  abandoned  on  account  of  the 
distance  from  the  Arnold  mine  in  Clinton  County,  which  had  been  sub- 
stituted, but  chiefly  owing  to  their  remoteness  from  the  markets  reached 
by  way  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Lake  Champlain.  Aft6r  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Champlain  Canal  had  furnished  an  outlet  to  this  region, 
J4r.  Mclntyre,  with  Archibald  Robertson  and  David  Ilenderson,  erected 
Adirundae  ^^^  ^^^^  fumace  of  the  Adirondac  Iron  and  Steel  Company, 
Work..  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000.  It  was  in  a 
secluded  spot  among  the  Adirondac  hills,  where,  an  Indian  hunter 
had  revealed  to  Mr.  Henderson  a  vast  deposit  of  the  richest  ore,  sur- 
rounded by  all  the  materials  for  an  extensive  manufacture  of  Iron.  A 
blast-furnace,  with  forge  fires,  a  puddling-fumace,  etc.,  were  subseciuently 
added,  until  the  business  expanded  to  one  of  the  first  class.  The  Iron 
made  was  of  rare  excellence  for  toughness  and  strength,  and  especially 
P,^t  adapted  for  making  nails  and  steel.     At  the  Adirondac  Steel- 

owi-fiwi.  ^.Qrks  of  the  Company,  in  Jersey  City,  the  manufacture  of 
caml'Steel  was  first  successfully  established  in  this  country,  and  their 
specimens  of  steel  and  of  the  iron  from  which  it  was  made,  received  the 
preniium  at  the  great  London  Exhibition.  The  ore  from  some  of  the 
beds  in  this  county,  as  the  old  Sandford  mine,  yields  75  per  cent,  of  Iron, 
and  much  is  yearly  exported  to  Pittsburg  and  other  parts  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  Maine,  Vermont,  Ohio,  Virginia,  and  Maryland,  to  be  mixed 
with  the  ores  of  those  States.  The  county  now  contains  a  number  of 
furnaces,  some  IC  or  more  bloomeries,  and  other  extensive  works,  and 
Clinton  County  an  ecjual  or  greater  number.  In  all  the  counties  before 
mentioned  are  a  number  of  prosperous  Iron-works.  Several  villages 
and  towns,  as  Keesville,  owe  their  existence  and  prosperity  to  the  grow- 
ing importance  of  the  Iron-interest,  which  is  nowhere  conducted  with 
more  skill  and  enterprise. 

The  progress  of  New  York  in  the  various  miscellaneous  branches  of 
manufacture  involving  the  use  of  metals,  was  not  so  great  in  the  last 
cviitnry  as  that  of  New  England  or  Pennsylvania.  Some  departments 
of  the  gun-manufacture  were  carried  on  at  Albany  as  early  as  1740. 
Gun  stocks  were  then  made  by  Mr.  Vander  Poel,  the  proprietor  of  a 
•aw-mill  on  Beavers  Creek.     It  was  an  ai'tive  business  in  1748,  when 
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Kalm  yiflited  the  place.  Maskets  or  rifles  were  made  in  oonaideTaUi 
qnantity  for  the  Indian  trade,  of  which  Albany  was  a  principal  centre^ 
The  stocks  were  made  of  wild  cherry,  red  maple,  and  occasiiHially  of  the 
black  walnut  of  Pennsylrania.  The  armories  at  Albany  were  employed 
by  the  goyemment  at  the  commencement  of  the  Beyolntion. 

Nails  had  long  been  an  article  of  handicraft  production  in  Beyeral 
of  the  Colonies.  But  the  consumption  of  nails  and  spikes  was  enor> 
mons,  and  the  Importations  from  England  always  large  in  some  of  the 
Proyinces,  During  the  war,  when  English  nails  coul^  no  longer  be  db* 
iained  with  ea^,  some  were  imported  from  France  but  were  not  liked, 
and  the  people  were  forced  to  increase  the  domestic  production.  A 
future  independence  for  all  articles  of  simple  manufacture,  like  nails 
and  spikes,  was  felt  to  be  necessary  under  the  new  hopes  inspired  by  an 
independent  nationality. 

On  the  reyival  of  industry  after  the  Peace,  a  nail  manufactory  was 
established  in  the  year  1787  on  Orange  street  Albany,  by  Gkurret  Wit- 
Hall-  ^^^*     ^^  manufactured  8s  and  lOs  at  one  shilling,  and  SOs 

^^'^  and  248  at  eleven  pence  per  pound.  The  quality  was  claimed 
to  be  fully  equal  to  that  of  any  imported.  During  the -same  year,  aa« 
other  factory,  in  which  every  description  of  nails  was  manufactured, 
was  erected  in  or  near  the  same  town  by  Messrs.  Stevenson,  Douw,  and 
Ten  Ejek.  Their  nails  were  also  represented  to  be  as  cheap  as  any 
foreign  nails,  and  superior  to  them  in  quality. 

Carriage-building  has  in  late  years  become  a  considerable  business  in 

New  York.     Among  the  reminiscences  collected  from  aged  citizens  by 

the  late  Mr.  Watson,  the  annalist,  was  the  statement  that  be- 

Carriage-        «•  i        -r*  i      • 

building  fore  the  Revolution,  carts  were  not  allowed  to  have  tires  upon 
their  wheels.  Private  carriages  were  by  no  means  a  common 
thing  in  most  American  cities  in  colonial  times.  About  the  year  1768, 
the  manufacture  of  carriages  of  all  kinds  was  announced  as  a  new  basi- 
ness  in  New  York,  by  Elkanah  and  William  Deane  from  Dublin.  They 
brought  out  their  workmen,  as  they  state,  at  great  expense,  and  were 
prepared  to  make  coaches,  chariots,  landaus,  phaetons,  post-chaises,  cur- 
ricles, chairs,  sedans,  and  sleighs  five  per  cent,  below  the  importation 
prices. 

Coach  springs  were  first  made  in  the  city  by  a  Mr.  Williams,  from 
England,  who  came  out  as  a  shopmate  of  Mr.  Grant  Thorbum,  and  for 
a  time  prospered  in  the  business. 

Jewelers  and  silversmiths  were  numerous  in  New  York  from  an  early 
period.  Anthony  Lamb  was  a  mathematical  instrument  maker  as  early 
as  1 760,  and  manufactured  Godfrey's  quadrant  in  an  improved  form. 
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Ilenrj  Witemaii,  from  Philadelphia,  set  up  the  manufactare  of  metal 
buttons  near  the  Fly  Market  soon  after. 

Among  those  who  labored  to  introduce  the  era  of  steam  in  the 
Iron-manufacture  and  all  those   branches  which   it   subserves,  several 

citizens  of  New  York  and  its  vicinity  were  early  engaged. 
steT^na       Its   direct   agency   in  the   several   departments   of  the   iron 

business  has  been  as  a  new  creation ;  and  its  numerous  appli- 
cations to  machinery  of  all  kinds  has  constantly  augmented  the  demand 
for  Iron,  and  extended  the  field  for  labor,  capital,  and  skill  to  a  degree 
impossible  without  it.  In  this  connection,  Christopher  Colles,  John 
Stevens,  Chancellor  Livingston,  and  Robert  Fulton,  appear  among  the 
earliest  laborers.  The  name  of  Stevens  is  associated  with  that  of  Fitch 
in  the  first  application  of  steam  to  navigation ;  and  his  patented  im- 
provements in  the  engine  of  Savery,  the  boiler,  bellows,  etc.,  were  among 
the  earliest  granted  by  the  new  government.  In  the  year  following  the 
splendid  success  of  Fulton  on  the  Hudson,  the  steamboat  Phenix,  built 
by  John  C.  Stevens,  and  navigated  by  his  son  Robert  L.  Stevens  from  New 
York  to  Philadelphia,  was  probably  the  first  that  traversed  the  Atlantic. 
When  the  grand  idea  of  a  canal  through  the  State,  suggested  by  Colles, 
was  advocated  in  New  York,  Stevens  proposed  a  railroad  instead,  which 
would,  if  followed,  have  given  the  Empire  State  the  precedence  in  that 
;inequaled  sy.stem  of  internal  communication.  To  her  vast  system  of 
canal^^,  secured  by  the  efforts  of  De  Witt  Clinton  and  others,  and  to  her 
magnificent  railways  in  connecti«»n  with  steam,  New  York  owes  the 
devoli)pinent  of  her  great  iron  resources  no  less  than  of  the  great  agri- 
cultural capabilities  of  the  State.  Her  immense  foreign  commerce  is 
equally  the  result  of  steam-power  applied  to  ocean  travel. 

New  Jkhsey. — The  system  of  Primary  and  older  Secondary  rocks, 
whirli  furnish  the  immense  masses  of  iron  ore  in  New  York,  carry  with 
them  \^\iL'Tv  thry  cross  into  New  Jersey  in  the  gneissoid  structure  of  the 
south  nit)untaiu  range,  tiie  same  rieh  veins  of  magnetic  oxyd  and  browo 
heniatitf  ore.  The<e,  with  the  bog  ore  of  the  Tertiary  and  Cretaceous 
formations  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  State,  have  supplied  numerous 
Iron-works  from  the  earliest  colonial  days.  The  metalbV  wealth  of  New 
Jer>«'y  was  partially  discovered  by  the  Dutch  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
l)<*l.Mv;in»  and  Iluritan  rivi-rs,  and  early  became  the  principal  source  of 
doni'Ntic  Iron. 

The  earli«'-t  Iron-works  in  that  Province  of  which  we  have  any  nc- 
rnunt  hcloriircd  to  (*olonel  Lewis  Morris,  a  merrhant  of  Barbadoes, 
who^o  hrotlier  Kirhard,  of  Morri^iana,  and  himself  were  the  ancestors 
of  tlie  Morris  family  in  that  and  adjacent  States.     These  works  were 
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Bitaated  in  the  town  of  Shrewsbnij,  in  Monmonth  Oonniy,  and,  witli 
other  improTementB  of  the  owner,  formed  a  large  establishment  for  that 
i  fintiniip  period.  We  are  unable  to  say  at  what  date  prectaelj  thej 
wotkM,  .  ^^pQ  erected.  *"  They  are  supposed  by  Dr.  OlCallaghan  to  have 
been  purchased  of  James  Qroyer,  who  in  1650  was  the  collector  for  the 
poor,  at  Grayesend  on  Long  Island.  In  1655,  Qroyer,  with  other  disaf-* 
.  fecied  people,  hoisted  the  British  ensign  at  that  place,  and  read  a  deda^ 
ration  of  independence  of  the  Dutch  goyemment  In  the  following  year, 
he  was  the  bearer  of  a  petition  from  some  of  the  Yankee  inhabitants  of 
the  Island  to  Oromwell  asking  to  be  emancipated  from  the  Dutch  yoke. 
He  subsequently  removed  to  Kew  Jersey,  where  he  is  belieyed  to  hayo 
been  the  owner  of  the  Iron- works  in  question.  >  Shrewsbury  was  settled 
by  Connecticut  people  about  the  year  1664,  when  the  Proyince  was 
surrendered  to  the  English.  Henry  Leonard,  one  of  the  workmen  at  the 
first  Iron-works  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  removed  to  this  part  of  Jersey  near 
that  time,  and  is  said  to  have  set  up  one  of  the  first  forges  in  the 
Province.  • 

The  g^aut  of  lands  to  Mr.  Morris  is  dated  October  25, 1676,  and  em* 
braced  3,540  acres,  with  full  liberty  to  him  and  his  heirs  "to  dig,  delye, 
and  carry  away  all  such  mines  for  iron  as  they  shall  find  or  see  fit  to 
dig  and  carry  away  to  the  iron  work,  or  that  shall  be  found  in  that  tract 
of  laDd  that  lies  enclosed  between  the  southeast  branch  of  the  Karltan 
river  and  the  whale  pond  on  the  sea  side,  and  is  bounded  from  thence  by 
the  sea  and  branch  of  the  sea  to  the  eastward  to  the  Raritan  river,  he  or 
they  paying  all  such  just  damages  to  the  owners  of  the  land  where  they 
shall  dig  as  shall  be  judged  is  done  by  trespass  of  cattle,  or  otherwise 
sustained  by  the  carting  and  carrying  of  the  said  mine  to  the  work."' 

The  East  Jersey  Proprietaries,  in  their  account  of  the  Province  in 
1682,  speak  of  its  mineral  treasures  as  remaining  to  be  discovered,  but 
they  state  that  a  smelting-furnace  and  forge  were  already  set  up,  which 
made  good  Iron,  and  were  of  great  benefit  to  the  country.  These  were 
doubtless  the  works  of  Colonel  Morris,  which  then  employed  sixty  or 
seventy  negroes  in  addition  to  white  servants  and  dependents  of  the 
proprietor.  Shrewsbury  was  at  that  date  the  most  southern  settlement 
in  the  Province,  and  had  a  population  of  about  400 ;  that  of  Eliza- 
beth town,  the  seat  of  government,  being  about  700,  and  of  Newark 
500. 

In  December,  1741,  Mr.  Morris  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Lords  of 
Trade,  transmitting  an  address  from  the  Council  and  Assembly  asking 


(1)  O'Callaglian'8  New  Netherlands,  ii.        (2)  Whitehead's  East  Jersey,  L  9L 
343. 
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for  enconragement  of  the  mannfactare  of  Iron  in  the  Province.  It 
woald  thus  appear  to  have  already  become  a  promising  industry  in  New 
Jersey. 

The  first  settlement  in  Sussex  and  Mon*ls  counties  is  supposed  to 
have  been  made  about  the  year  1C85,  by  people  from  the  older  towns 
Morris  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  England,  for  the  purpose  of  smelting 
^""'^  the  iron  ores  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hanover,  in  Morris 
County.  They  early  erected  several  forges,  and  engaged  extensively  in 
the  Iron-manufacture.  The  several  spurs  of  the  great  Apalachian  chain 
which  diversify  these  and  the  adjoining  counties  of  Northwestern  New 
Jersey  were  alike  remarkable  for  the  abundance  and  variety  of  the 
ores  which  they  embosomed,  and  for  their  affluence  of  wood  and  water- 
power  for  carrying  on  the  manufacture  of  Iron. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  century,  ten  mines  were  wrought  within  the 
limits  of  Morris  County,  which  contained  two  furnaces,  three  rolling  and 
slitting  mills,  and  about  forty  forges  with  two  to  four  fires  each.  Dr. 
Kitchell,  in  his  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  New 
Jersey  for  1855,  enumerates  and  describes  upward  of  eighty  iron  mines 
within  the  four  counties  of  Sussex,  Passaic,  Morris,  and  Warren. 
These  funiish  principally  the  magnetic  oxyd,  hydrated  peroxyd,  and 
other  primary  ores.  The  ores  of  other  metals,  as  zinc  and  copper,  are 
also  found  in  the  same  interesting  region. 

The  site  first  occupied  by  the  settlers  of  Hanover,  still  known  as  "  the 
old  forges,''  was  about  twenty  miles  eastward  from  the  mine  whence  they 
obtained  the  ore.  This  was  the  celebrated  Suckasunny  mine  in  the 
town  of  Randolph,  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  State.  The  ore  was  carried 
thence  to  the  works  in  leathern  bags  on  pack-horses,  and  the  iron  was 
conveyed  back  in  the  same  way  over  the  Orange  Mountains  to  Newark. 
Forges  at  Morristown,  and  some  in  Essex  County,  were  long  supplied 
in  the  same  way  from  the  rich  ore  of  the  mine,  some  of  which  is  highly 
magnetic,  and  yielded,  on  analysis,  over  80  per  cent,  of  iron.  The  ore 
was  for  some  time  free  to  all,  but  in  1717  the  land  was  taken  up  by 
Joscpli  Kirkbride.  Early  in  the  present  century,  the  mine  >>ecame  tlie 
iMck^r^io  property  of  the  Hon.  Mahlon  Dickerson,  formerly  Secretary 
***■•  of  the  Navy,  who  resided  near  Dover,  and  was  extensively  en- 

gaged in  mining  tlie  ore.  The  mine  is  still  known  as  Dickerson*s,  and 
itA  ore,  mixed  with  others  to  correct  a  cold  short  tendency,  is  much  used 
l)y  fiirnares  at  Pliilipsburg  and  elsewhere. 

At  the  village  of  Troy,  in  Hanover,  a  bloomery  forge,  still  in  opera- 
tion, was  built  in  1743.  On  the  Rockaway  and  its  branches  several 
forge**  were  erected  during  the  next  sixty  years.  Two  of  these  were  in 
the  village  of  Rockaway,  and  a  third,  erected  in  1S05,  was  in  185G  con- 
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▼erted  into  a  steel-mill.  Beach  Glen  bloomerj,  three  mflee  north  of 
the  Tillage,  was  bailt  in  1760  and  rebnilt  in  1856.  iBtna  forge,  oft 
Bomt  Meadow  Brook,  three  miles  further  north,  was  set  up  aboot  tha 
time  of  the  BeTolution  near  the  site  of  the  bloomerj  of  Mr.  Gteorge  B. 
Richter,  and  one  mile  from  the  Denmark  Anchor  bloomery,  ereeted  la 
the  year  1800.  A  bloomery  forge  was  also  bnOt  abont  the  year  1T80 
seven  miles  west  of  Rockaway  station,  on  the  Rockaway.  Haying  been 
twice  rebuilt,  it  is  still  at  work  upon  the  Snckasnnny  ore,  and  is  known 
as  the  Valley  Forge.  Several  others  were  early  erected  in  the  Berkshire 
Yalley.  Two  or  three  miles  above  Milton,  and  seventeen  or  eighteen 
north  of  Rockaway,  the  Russia  and  Hopewell  bloomeries  were  set  np^ 
the  former  in  1775  and  the  latter  in  1780,  and  both,  having  been  re- 
built, are  still  in  operation  with  hammers  driven  by  water-power. 

Randolph,  Mount  Hope,  Morristown,   Boonton,  Dover,  and  other 
places  in  the  county,  have  been  chiefly  occupied  with  Iron-works  fbr  a 
long  period.     One  of  the  slitting  and  rolling  mills  above 
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ferred  to,  abont  1790  occupied  the  site  of  Old  Boonton 
Bloomery,  six  miles  east  of  Rockaway.  Boonton  is  now  the  centre  of 
the  largest  Iron  business  in  the  State.  The  works  of  the  East  Jersey 
Manufacturing  Company,  erected  in  that  village  abont  thirty  years  ago, 
are  among  the  largest  in  New  Jersey.  The  Dover  Rolling-mill,  near 
the  Dover  station  of  the  Mofris  and  Essex  railroad,  was  built  by  Israel 
Canfield  and  Jacob  Livej  in  1792,  when  the  place  contained  only  four 
dwellings  and  a  forge.  It  has  been  twice  rebuilt,  and  is  furnished  with 
a  steel-furnace,  which  has  made  1,000  tons  ol"  steel  in  a  year.  A  char- 
coal furnace  at  Mount  Hope,  four  miles  northwest  of  Rockaway,  cast 
shot  and  shell  for  the  army  during  the  War  of  Independence.  It  stopped 
about  thirty  years  ago.  This  place  is  the  centre  of  extensive  mining 
operations,  having  no  less  than  thirty-two  ore  beds  wrought  in  its  neigh- 
borhood. The  most  northerly  of  this  group,  which  includes  the  Dicker- 
son,  is  the  Hibernia  mine,  a  magnetic  ore  bed  9  feet  in  thickness. 

The  Hibernia  Iron-works,  in  Pequannock  township,  received,  by  an 
Act  of  the  Provincial  Legislature,  in  1769,  a  grant  of  certain  privileges 
Hibernia  ^^  commou  with  othcrs  in  Burlington  County,  for  their  encour- 
iron-workf.  agemeut.  The  furnace  was  employed  during  the  war  in  casting 
grape-shot  and  other  ordnance  for  Government.  A  letter  from  the 
owner  or  manager,  Joseph  Huff,  dated  November  21,  1776,  in  which  he 
requests  a  supply  of  salt  to  enable  him  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  provisions, 
without  which  he  must  put  the  works  out  of  blast,  states  that  it  was  the 
only  furnace  in  the  Province  which  he  knew  to  be  then  in  blast,  or  at 
which  such  stores  could  be  supplied  for  the  public  service. 

A  mine  of  the  snlphuret  of  iron  or  pyrites,  at  the  base  of  the  Green 
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Pond  or  Copperas  moantoin,  in  the  same  town,  furnished  material  for  a 
considerable  manufacture  of  copperas  in  the  last  century.  At  its 
CopperM-  close,  the  township  had  two  charcoal  furnaces  and  a  number 
^"'''•'-        of  forges. 

Several  early  Iron-works  were  erected  on  the  Ringwood  and  Pequan- 
nock  rivers,  which  unite  at  Pompton.  A  forge  was  built,  about  a  cen- 
tury since,  on  the  present  site  of  the  bloomery  and  anchor  works  of  the 
Messrs.  Smith,  three  miles  above  Bloomingdale,  in  Passaic  County. 
After  entirely  disappearing,  it  was  rebuilt  in  1847.  A  charcoal  furnace, 
two  or  three  miles  further  northwest,  also  on  the  Morris  County  side  of 
the  Pecjuannock,  was  erected  previous  to  1770,  as  shown  by  a  piece  of 
pig  metal  from  it  stamped  with  that  date.  It  was  abandoned  two  years 
after,  and  was  rephiced  in  1840  by  the  large  Charlottenbnrg  bloomery 
and  rolling-mill  of  (1.  H.  Kenton,  of  Newark.  Between  these,  about  the 
former  date,  were  also  two  forges.  At  the  village  of  Ringwood,  near 
the  State  line,  a  forge  also  existed  formerly.  There  are  8  mines  of  rit-h 
magnetic  ore  in  this  vicinity.  The  present  Ringwood  bloomery  at 
Board viile,  and  Long  Pond  bloomery,  three  miles  northwest  of  it,  were 
built  by  Baron  J  lass  before  the  Revolution,  and  now  make,  the  former 
about  400  and  the  latter  800  tons  of  blooms  yearly.  These,  with  the 
Ciiarlotteni>urg  and  Mount  Hope  works,  once  belonged  to  one  company, 
at  whicli  time  tliere  were  also  two  forges  between  Smiths'  and  the  old 
C!iarliittenburg  furnace.  Methodist  bloomery  on  the  Peqnannock,  . 
twenty- five  miles  northwest  of  the  Patterson  station,  in  Passaic  County, 
was  built  al)out  1780.  The  following  bloomery  forges  in  Morris  County 
were  erected  about  the  year  1790,  and  are  still  running,  viz.  :  Hard 
Bargain,  near  Petersburg;  Bartleyville,  near  Mount  Olive,  now  the  old- 
est in  that  vicinity  ;  Holsey's  forge  at  Kockaway  ;  Split  Rock  bloomery 
on  Beaver  Lake,  and  Sliekels  Meriden  bloomery  on  Beaver  Brook. 
Storkholm  and  Windham  bloomeries  on  the  Pe<[uannock,  in  Passaic 
County,  still  in  blast,  were  erected  about  the  same  year.  The  ronij)toii 
hot-i)last  charcoal  furnace  in  that  county,  i)uilt  in  1837,  is  said  i>y 
its  pr«*s«*nt  owners  to  be  the  oltlest  three  tuyrre  furnace  in  the  rninii. 

Tlie  M(»rris  Canal  has  long  rendered  the  Anthracite  coal  of  Penn- 
Fylvsuija  availiii)lc  for  the  numerous  Iron-works  of  this  metallilerous 
n*gii»n. 

Furnaces  and  forges  were  built  at  several  places  in  the  adjoining 
conntir?,  of  Sussex,  Warren,  and  Huntenlon,  which  in<*luded  Men-er,  at 
n....  .!  -  an  earlv  date.  At  Clinton,  in  tlie  last  named,  where  mines  of 
c««j«iy  magnetic  (»re  now  yield  if)  to  lU)  Ions  of  ore  daily,  mining 
wa-i  ejimmenced  over  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  The  Union  Furnace, 
before  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution,  was  supplied  from  that 
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place,  bat  was  abandoned  in  1778.     Steel  was  made  at  Trenton  daring 
the  Revolution. 

At  Oxford,  on  a  branch  of  the  Pequest,  in  Warren  County,  a  charcoal 
furnace  was  built  in  1743.  It  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  furnace  now  re- 
warrea  maiuing  in  the  Union,  and,  being  in  complete  repair,  is  still 
Coonty.  running  as  a  steam  hot-blast  furnace,  two-thirds  of  the  year  on 
charcoal  and  one-third  on  anthracite.  It  is  8  feet  across  the  bosh,  and 
38  feet  high,  and  made,  in  1857,  90C  tons  of  car-wheel  iron,  nearly  all 
made  into  car-wheels  on  the  spot.  Castings  from  this  furnace  are  found 
in  chimney  backs  a  century  old,  and  pigs  with  much  older  stamps.  The 
iron  was  formerly  rafted  in  Durham  boats  from  Foul  Rift  down  the  Dela- 
ware to  Philadelphia.  The  ore  is  obtained  from  a  mine  half  a  mile  distant, 
opened  in  1743,  and  yielding  block  magnetic  ore  with  45  to  60  per 
cent,  of  iron.  Two  other  beds  have  been  opened  since,  and  supply  ore 
to  other  works. 

At  Andover,  twenty  miles  to  the  northeast,  in  Sussex  County,  and 
forty  miles  from  New  York,  a  mine  of  magnetic  ore  was  opened  and  a 
blast-furnace  erected  before  the  war.  The  works  were  noted 
\rorkii,  for  the  superior  quality  of  the  bar-iron  produced.  The  smelt- 
ing furnace  is  still  standing,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Canal,  at 
Waterloo,  the  puddling  furnace  and  forge  are  to  be  seen.  By  a  resolu- 
tion of  Congress,  in  January,  1778,  authorizing  the  Board  of  War  to 
contract  with  Mr.  Whitehead  Ilumphrejs,  of  Philadelphia,  for  the 
manufacture  of  steel  for  the  use  of  the  Continental  artificers  and  works, 
the  Commissary-General  of  Military  Stores  was  directed  to  stipulate 
that  the  iron  employed  should  be  that  of  the  Andover  Iron-Works,  as 
the  only  article  that  would  certainly  answer  for  that  purpose.  It  was 
also  directed  that  a  letter  should  be  written  to  the  Governor  and  Council 
of  New  Jersey,  requesting  them  to  put  a  person  in  possession  of  the 
works,  that  they  might  be  put  in  blast  for  the  immediate  supply  of 
iron.'  The  company  which  owned  the  works  was  a  large  and  enterprising 
one,  and  conducted  an  extensive  business  for  the  times.  But  they  appear 
to  have  been  principally  royalists,  and  hence  the  order  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  works.  The  company  was  dispersed  widely  during  the  war, 
and  the  mines  long  remained  unclaimed  and  the  taxes  unpaid.  After 
the  war  some  of  the  iron  from  this  furnace  was  sent  to  Eng- 
land, and  there  made  into  steel,  for  which  purpose  it  was  pro- 
nounced equal  to  the  best  Swedish  and  Russian  Iron.  The  best  foreign 
irons  from  which  steel  is  made  in  England  are  the  product  of  ores  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  Andover  mine.     After  remaining  long  dormant, 

(1)  Journal  of  Congrcsa,  toI.  iv.  p.  32. 
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mining  was  resumed  at  the  place  by  Mr.  Hewitt,  who,  in  1841,  obtained 
a  title  to  the  mine  at  a  cost  of  $6,000,  and  recommenced  the  mannfac- 
Phuipiibarg  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  Peter  Cooper,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  and  his 
Farnace*.  g^^  Edward  Coopcr,  who  built  the  large  anthracite  steam 
furnaces  near  Philipsburg,  in  Warren  County,  opposite  Easton,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Under  the  intelligent  and  enterprising  direction  of  Cooper  &  Hewitt, 
the  manufacture  of  iron  from  these  ores  has  been  among  the  most  exten- 
sive and  successful  in  the  country.  Over  200,000  tons  of  the  ore  have 
been  used  at  the  Philipsburg  furnaces,  and  railroad  iron,  bars,  wire, 
wood  screws,  and  other  articles  of  iron  made  by  the  puddling  proccTss 
with  anthracite,  have  sustained  the  ancient  reputation  of  the  Andover 
Iron.  The  first  experiments  with  the  Bessemer  process  in  this  country 
were  made  at  their  works  in  185G  ;  and  at  the  Trenton  Rolling-mill  of 
the  same  Company  the  first  wrought-iron  beams  for  fire-proof  buildings 
are  said  to  have  been  made  for  the  United  States  Government. 

The  Andover  Mine,  which  is  in  the  same  range  with  the  Oxford  veins 
before  mentioned,  is  the  centre  of  another  cluster  of  mines,  some  of  them 
old  and  celebrated,  in  the  primary  gneissoid  rocks  of  the  valley  of  the 
Wallkill  and  the  Hamburg  mountains.  Tiie  principal  mineral  wealth 
of  the  county  is  embraced  in  a  range  of  about  four  miles  north  and  south 
from  Sparta  through  Sterling  to  Franklin.  The  older  metamorphic 
rocks  of  this  region  contain  abundance  of  iron  ore,  but  are  chiefly  re- 
markable fur  deposits  of  the  sesquioxyd  associated  with  the 
lur. Hui  oxyds  of  Zinc  and  of  manganese,  which,  from  its  vicinity  to 
the  Franklin  furnace  near  Hamburg,  has  been  denominated 
FrankUinte.  This  ore  and  the  red  oxyd  and  silicate  of  zinc,  found  in 
larjrc  (juantities  from  Hamburg  to  Sparta,  and  especially  at  Sterling, 
form  tlie  most  valuable  body  of  zinc  ore  probably  as  yet  found  in  this 
country.  It  was  early  observed,  and  a  quantity  of  it  is  said  to  have  been 
shipp<;d  to  England  us  copper  ore.  Attempts  were  made  just  before  the 
Kevuhition  to  manufacture  iron  at  the  place  from  the  franklinite,  but 
the  associated  metals  rendered  them  unsuccessful.  The  ore  is  rich,  con- 
taining TjO  per  cent,  of  peroxyd,  or  40  per  cent,  of  iron,  10  per  cent,  of 
zinc,  and  IT  per  cent,  of  the  red  oxyd  of  manganese. 

Friiiiklin  Furnace,  one  of  the  oldest,  and,  on  account  of  its  ore  and 
iron,  one  of  the  most  celebrated,  was  built  near  the  franklinite  bed  in 
Frariki.n  HTO.  Haviug  bccu  repaired,  it  now  runs  as  a  hot-blast  char- 
Furiijr.  ^.^^j  furnace,  we  believe,  on  other  ores;  an  attempt  to  make 
iron  and  zinc  together  having  failed.  Iron  was  previously  made  from 
the  ore  by  Mr.  Edwin  Post,  at  Stanhope,  by  a  Catalan  forge,  which, 
Laving  been  tried  at  the  French  National  Establishment  for  the  manu- 
35 
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fttctnre  of  chains  and  anchors  for  the  Navj,  was  found  to  possess 
absolnte  tenacity  exceeding  that  of  any  iron  eyer  tried.  The  Iron  and 
steel  made  from  it,  said  to  possess  superior  qualities  for  cutlery  and 
oiher  uses,  commanded  a  higher  price  than  any  other.  Several  com- 
panies have  been  formed  for  smelting  the  ore  for  the  extraction  of  the 
zinc,  and  eight  to  ten  thousand  tons  are  now  raised  annually  for  that 
purpose.  Shafts  have  been  sunk  to  the  depth  of  350  feet.  In  view  of 
its  abundance,  the  beds  being  in  some  places  15  to  80  feet  thick,  and  of 
its  Importance  for  the  manufacture  of  iron,  in  which  it  works  well  as  a 
correctiye  of  red  short  ores,  it  is  an  important  deposit  But  considering 
also  its  value  for  the  manufacture  of  metallic  zinc,  zinc  white,  and  other* 
paints,  for  which  it  is  now  almost  exclusively  used,  it  must  be  regarded 
as  of  gpreat  economical  value.  The  metal  has  been  used  in  the  mannfiM- 
ture  of  brass  for  standard  weights  and  measures  by  Mr.  Hassleri  of  the 
United  States  Coast  Survey. 

There  was  formerly  a  furnace,  now  in  ruins,  at  Hamburg,  in  Sussex 
County.  A  bloomery  at  Canistear,  built  in  1796,  and  since  rebuilt,  is 
still  in  operation.  In  the  town  of  Newton,  there  were  one  furnace  and 
four  bloomery  forges  at  the  close  of  the  last  century. 

In  many  parts  of  the  neighboring  Highlands,  and  in  some  other  por- 
tions of  the  State,  are  veins  of  copper  ore,  of  more  or  less  value,  which 
were  explored  in  former  times. 

The  most  celebrated  and  productive  of  these,  in  colonial  days,  was  the 
mine  of  the  Schuylers,  in  the  town  of  Uanover,  in  Hudson  County.  It 
schnyier'a  ^^^  discovered  about  the  year  1719  by  Arent  Schuyler,  an 
copper  mine,  g^rly  emigrant  from  Holland,  on  whose  land,  between  the  Pas- 
saic and  Hackensac  rivers,  near  Belleville,  a  negro  servant  picked  up  a 
piece  of  native  copper,  which  led  to  its  discovery.  Some  hammers  and 
other  tools  found  on  opening  the  mine  furnished  evidence,  however,  of 
its  having  been  explored  by  the  early  Dutch  settlers.  The  ore  proved 
extremely  riqh,  and  for  some  time  was  a  source  of  much  profit  to  the 
owner.  It  was  transported  by  a  short  land  carriage  to  the  Hudson,  and 
thence  through  New  York  was  shipped  to  Bristol,  England,  where  it 
sold  for  forty  pounds  sterling  per  ton.  It  was  said  to  yield  80  per  cent 
of  pure  copper,  and  above  four  ounces  of  silver  to  each  hundred -weight 
of  cupreous  metal.  The  richness  and  celebrity  of  this  ore,  according  to 
Dr.  Douglass,  was  the  occasion  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  making  copper 
ore  an  enumerated  article,  in  order  to  secure  it  to  the  English  market 
The  miners  originally  received  one-third  for  raising  it  to  the  surface. 
It  was  packed  in  quarter  barrels,  six  of  which  made  a  ton.  The  amount 
thus  exported  up  to  1731  was  1,386  tons.  The  shaft  was  sunk  before 
the  Revolution  to  the  depth  of  nearly -2(HLififit     The  mining  was  fre- 
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qnently  suspended  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  mine  free 
from  water  by  the  means  then  in  use,  a  capital  obstacle  in  the  mining 
operations  of  that  day. 

This  difficulty  induced  Col.  John  Schuyler,  the  son  of  the  original 
proprietor,  about  the  year  1745,  to  engage  Josiah  ITornblower,  an  in- 
telligent young  Englishman  of  StafTordsliire,  to  come  to  America  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  a  steam-engine  at  his  copj)er  mines.  This  engine, 
which  was  imported  in  parts,  and  put  up  by  lloniblower  entirely  to  the 
satisfaction  of  his  employer,  continued  in  use  for  forty  years  or  more  * 
No  attempt  to  smelt  the  ore  appears  to  have  been  made  by  the  pro- 
prietors of  this  mine. 

In  February,  1721,  Dr.  John  Johnston  &  Co.,  of  Perth  Amboy,  made 
public  proposals  to  any  persons  who  had  copper  or  other  mines  upon 
their  lands,  which  they  were  not  disposed  to  work  themselves,  to  rent 
the  lands  and  give  the  owners  one-sixth  of  the  product  of  the  mines  free 
of  all  charges. 

About  the  year  1750,  Mr.  Elias  Boudinot,  of  Philadelphia,  took  a 
lease  for  ninety-nine  years  of  a  piece  of  land  belonging  to  Philip  French, 
Esq.,  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  New  Brunswick,  on  which 
wifk  copper  several  masses  of  virgin  copper,  weighing  from  5  to  30  pounds, 
had  been  turned  up  by  the  plow.  Having  taken  several  part- 
ners, a  pit  was  opened  in  the  following  year  in  the  low  grounds  near 
the  river,  where,  at  the  depth  of  fifteen  feet,  they  found  a  vein  of  bluish 
stone  clinrgetl  with  copper,  and  also  thin  slirots,  and  occasionally  largo 
lumps  of  virgin  co|)per  l)etween  tiie  rocks.  A  stamping-mill  was  erected, 
and  many  tons  of  excellent  copper  were  extracted  and  sent  to  England.* 


(f)  TttiK  ptc.nni-on;;!n(;  wnn  the  tliiril  ono 
erc**t«'«l  in  .Xnicricu,  (wo  ii(1i«t«,  niMMjnling 
to  titv  l*i(>;;ni|)lifr  o(  .luhn  Fit<-h.  h;i\iiif; 
boon  iiiipDrtvil  fr<»in  Eii;;1:ir.<l  into  New  Knj,:- 
lan<l  fifty  yi*iirs  brfnrc  t))i>  lU'V'iliitiim.  It 
was  pniftuMy  upon  t)ie  iitin<i:>nhrric  princi- 
ple of  Nowroincn*!)  online,  nhich  wax  at 
that  timo  bent  ii'laptnl  to  Mtrh  iijio*.  The 
impr-ivfnu'iitii  of  Wiitt  )ia>I  ni>t  tlivn  hren 
coiijini-nrc<l.  Thi*  iii<lii«try  nii<l  j^fniuji  iVin- 
plnyvl  hy  yoiin^  Il<irnhlMn-cr  in  tliucrvrtion 
of  th«  en/iiiL',  iiifl  in  hit  kiiowlo<l);<«  of  .Min- 
eral"4y  an*!  'ttlxT  trnncht*:)  of  natural 
rc'ifuvv,  i><'<*urr>l  (■>  hint  unViinitod  c<>nfi- 
drnr**.  He  i[tnrri<*<l  into  one  •  f  tliu  mo*t  ro- 
•  pi-'-r:it.!r  f.iini!i«s  of  the  Stu'i',  and  ]ive<l  to 
•n  aiUar.p'-'l  a^e  in  the  r.^ivrm  uf  the  rtjvn- 
nufjity.  It  wan  propu'eil  to  John  Pitch,  in 
17S6,   tv  lecura  hia  scrvieef  or   tboM  of 


ToIIcsi  lu  con^traetinf^  the  en<;ine  for  the 
flr^t  Ptciinhiiat.  Joniithnn  Ilurnblnwcr,  of 
Cornwall,  Kngland,  in  17K1  patented  10100 
inipfovvmenta  in  the  iteaui  engine  iu  that 
rituntrj.  The  Hon.  Joiiiah  Horuhlitwcr  died 
in  l*^o<J.  tiffed  eigbtj-eigbt,  leaving  a  nu- 
merous inMue. 

('J)  Among  the  importationii  of  ropper 
from  diffi-rent  countries,  principally  iivr- 
innny.  Sweilen,  and  Spain,  into  Knglnnd  in 
1094,  amounting  in  all  to  a  little  over  l.CO:( 
bundrvd- weight,  were  Ato  hundred- weight 
from  Amerirn,  The  pr<iducl  of  the  Kiigliiih 
c  >ppor  mines,  which  in  1864  was  23,073 
tuns,  was  then  very  trifling,  and  the  tt>t«l 
consumption  very  small.  Copper-mining 
had  been  nearly  abandoned  in  Kngland, 
bat  the  scarcity  produced  by  the  war  abnat 
that  time  cauied  iU  reviral  bj  lOToral  JoinI 
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Sheets  of  nearly  jrare  copper  were  taken  from  between  tbe  rocb  tietf 
ibe  sorface,  and,  at  the  depth  of  50  to  60  feet,  a  vein  of  BoHd  ore  !»• 
tween  qnartz  rocks.  The  cost  of  labor  was,  however,  found  too  grea% 
and  the  mine  was  abandoned.  A  rich  vein  of  copper  ore  discovered  at 
Bockj  Hin,  in  the  same  county,  was  also  gfyen  up  for  the  Same  reason, 
after  haying  been  wrought  for  a  time.  Terj  rich  deposits  of  copper 
ore  near  Somerrille,  known  as  the  Bridgewater  mine,  containing  con- 
^p^ui^^,,^!^  siderable  quantities  of  massiye  red  oxjd  and  of  the  green  car- 
eoppw  miiw.  i)onate  and  phosphate,  as  well  as  of  natiye  copper,  was  formerly ' 
wrought  with  spirit.  Tan  Home's  Mountain  contains  numerous  yeins 
of  the  ore.  A  smelting  furnace  was  erected  before  the  Beyolndon  near 
Boundbrook  by  two  skillful  German  refiners,  who  made  a  profit  by  re- 
ducing the  ore  which  the  inhabitants  collected  upon  the  sni^e,  and  by 
partiaDy  digging  in  the  side  of  the  hilL  The  woriu  were  destroyed 
during  the  war.  A  shaft  was  also  opened  in  the  side  of  the  mountain 
by  a  company,  who  obtained  much  valuable  ore  and  a  quantity  of  rirgin 
copper.  Two  masses  of  the  latter,  weighing  1,900  pounds,  were  found 
in  the  year  1754.> 

The  Franklin  copper  mine,  formerly  wrought  with  some  zeal,  is  dta- 
vninkiiii  ^^^  ^^^^  (Georgetown,  on  the  Delaware  and  Baritan  Oanal, 
eopiMriBin«.|j^  the  Same  county.  A  shaft  was  sunk  at  that  place  to  the 
depth  of  90  feet. 

In  the  southern  part  of  New  Jersey,  the  principal  iron  ores  are  the 
bog  deposits  of  the  greensand  and  tertiary  formations  of  the  seaboard. 
j5^g  Of  these  the  swamps  and  low  grounds  contain  very  large  quan- 

iron  ores,  tities.  The  most  abundant  collections  are  found  in  the  cedar 
swamps  and  pine  barrens  on  the  several  branches  of  the  Little  Egg 
Harbor  river  in  Burlington  County,  whence  considerable  quantities  frere 
exported  in  the  last  century  to  New  England  and  to  Maryland  to  mix 

stock  companies,  of  which  the  principal  at  Esher,  in  Sairey,  the  first  mannfactnre 
l)ore  the  name  of  Dockwra,  from  William  from  English  copper  of  hattry^  stich  as  ket- 
Dockwra,  of  London,  the  originator  of  the  tlos,  etc.,  and  soon  after  a  mannfactory  of 
penny-post  system  in  that  city.  Mr.  Dookwra  wire  for  pin-making.  They  had  then  the 
was  one  of  the  Proprietaries  of  East  New  only  hrasi  wire  works  in  England,  drawing 
Jersey,  and  owned  large  estates  on  each  side  by  water-power,  with  twenty-fonr  benches, 
of  the  Millstone  Creek,  in  Middlesex  or  at  the  rate  of  about  one  ton  per  week,  which 
Somerset  counties.  We  are  not  aware  sold  at  £8  per  cwt.  They  also  made  copper 
whether  ho  was  interested  in  copper-mining  farthings  and  halfpence  from  Swedish  cop. 
in  the  Provinco,  but  the  Dockwra  Company  per,  which  had  been  previously  used  for 
in  England  produced  about  80  tons  of  cop-  wire-making  at  Esher.  The  domestic  pro- 
per yearly  in  1697,  which  was  about  one-  duction  of  copper  became  equal  to  the  do- 
half  of  all  that  was  raised.  It  sold  for  £100  mand  about  the  year  1725. 
to  £120  per  ton.  He  is  also  said,  about  the  (1)  Morse's  Univ.  Geog. 
•ame  time,  to  hare  commenced  with  others 
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with  the  cold  short  sand  and  other  ores  of  those  places.  Owing  to  thb 
sulphur  thej  contain^  these  run  mostly  red  short,  but  the  marl  beds  in 
many  places  also  contain  phosphatic  ores  producing  iron  of  the  cold  short 
kind. 

The  percentage  of  Iron  in  these,  and  their  fitness  for  the  forge,  differ 
somewhat  with  their  position  in  the  sedimentary  mass.  Loanif  seed,  and 
massive  ores  are  described  as  occupying  relatively  the  top,  middle,  and 
bottom  of  the  deposits.  The  "  massive  ore^'  forms  a  cake  or  pan  at  the 
bottom,  being  a  honey -comb  deposit  of  crystallized  or  hydrated  peroxyd 
of  iron,  with  its  cells  iilled  with  yellow  clay.  It  yields  from  47  to  53 
per  cent  of  metallic  iron.  The  "  seed  ore"  contains  about  45  per  cent, 
of  iron,  and  the  ''  loam"  or  upper  portion  is  composed  of  oxyd  of  iron 
mixed  with  vegetable  mould,  at  first  soft  and  easily  fluxed,  but  as  the  iron 
accumulates,  subsiding  toward  the  bottom.  The  ferruginous  green-sand 
and  marl  furnish  a  silicious  ore,  which,  when  mixed  with  the  bog  mine, 
makes  excellent  Iron.  Many  furnaces  were  built  in  the  last  century 
for  smelting  these  ores  witli  charcoal  from  the  pine  plains,  and,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  primary  deposits  of  the  northern  section,  they  be- 
came the  principal  source  of  wealth  to  the  State.  The  anthracite  iron- 
manufacture  has  caused  most  of  the  furnaces  to  be  abandoned,  or  con- 
verted into  foundcries  only. 

On  Wading  Ilivcr  ami  its  branches,  at  the  eastern  border  of  this  fer- 
riferous district,  the  Martha,  Speedwell,  and  Union  furnaces  were  fed  bj 
the  ore  beds  uf  tlie  neijcliborhood.  Tlie  Hatsto  furnace,  near 
Hoiith.»-i*Tu  the  junction  of  the  Hatsto  and  hgg;  Harbor  rivers,  was  known 
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for  consuleraole  operations  in  the  lust  century.  It  was  built 
about  the  year  17 CG  by  Charles  Keed.  During  the  Revolution  it  was 
the  property  of  Col.  John  Cox,  and  was  employed  in  casting  cannon- 
shot  and  bomb-shells  for  the  American  army,  boilers  for  salt-works,  and 
a  varietv  of  other  castin'rs. 

Batsto,  Atsion,  and  Hanover  furnaces  in  Hurlington  County  are  now 
out  of  blast,  as  are  also  Her;^en  furnace  in  Monmouth  County,  Weymouth 
furnat'C  in  Gloucester,  Tuckahoe  in  Cape  May,  and  Cumberland  in  Cum- 
berland counties. 

On  Atsion  river  and  its  branches,  another  tributary  of  the  Little  Egg 
Ilarbur,  still  larmier  quantities  of  bog  ore  exist,  from  which  the  Atsion 
Iron-furnace  was  supplied.  Several  furnaces  were  early  built  also  in  tho 
western  part  of  the  county.  An  Act  of  Assembly  in  December,  17^.9, 
invested  the  «>wners  of  Iron-works  in  the  townships  of  KveNhain  and 
Northani)>ton  with  certain  privileges  for  their  better  management. 

Thomas  Mayiferry  carried  on  the  manufacture  of  sheet-iron  at  Mount 
Holly  in  1775.     In  May  of  that  year,  Cung^e^s  ordered  from  his  manu- 
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jtMstory  five  tons  of  sheet-iron  for  the  use  of  Tliomas  Bales,  a  blacktmitli, 
who  proposed  to  snpplj  the  Continental  troops  with  camp-kettles  of 
that  materiid,  prodded  he  coold  hare  credit  for  that  qnantity 
of  sheet-iron. 

Steel  was  made  at  Trenton  daring  the  Revolation,  but  the  business 
afterward  declined. 

A  nail  manufactory  was  in  operation  at  Borlington  in  1?!^T. 

Bj  a  retom  made  in  1*784,  New  Jersey  was  ascertained  to  hfrre  8 
fomaces  and  79  forges  for  the  mannfactare  of  Iron.  The  production  of 
Iron  in  the  State,  about  ten  years  later,  was  estimated  at  1,200  tons  of 
bar-iron,  the  same  quantity  of  pig-iron,  and  80  tons  of  nail-rods  annu- 
ally, exclusiye  of  hollow-ware  and  various  castings,  of  which  great 
quandti^  were  made.  Iron  in  pig^  and  bars  was  exported  to  a  large 
amount. 

So  numerous  were  the  charcoal  furnaces  and  bloomeries  of  the  States* 
tiiat  a  writer,  about  this  date,  observed  that  it  was  impossible  to  travel 
across  the  Province  without  meeting  with  some  little  Iron-forges.  If  a 
proprietor  had  a  tract  of  marshy  woodland  which  he  wished  to  clear  up^ 
he  threw  a  dam  across  the  upper  part  where  the  streams  entered,  ai^ 
there  fixed  the  wheels  for  an  Iron-work.  In  a  few  years,  in  place  of  a 
vast  pond  filled  with  green  or  blasted  pines,  well-inclosed  fields  and 
green  meadows  met  the  eye  of  the  traveler,  and  the  sounds  of-rural  labor 
replaced  the  noise  of  the  furnace  and  the  forge-hammer. 

Pennsylvania. — The  immense  mineral  resources  of  Pennsylvania 
have  long  been  a  principal  source  of  her  prosperity.  The  ore  exist- 
ing in  large  quantities  in  close  proximity  to  the  coal  measures,  both 
anthracite  and  bituminous,  give  her  uuequaled  advantages  for  the  manu- 
facture of  Iron,  which,  at  an  early  period,  became  a  staple  product  of 
her  industry. 

'  Campanius  states  that  traces  of  Gold  were  found  in  the  times  of 
Printz,  and  that  silver,  copper,  iron,  and  lead,  with  marble,  jasper, 
Search  for  cmeralds,  and  other  precious  stones,  were  known  to  exist  in  the 
minerals,  ^^^^g  ^f  ^j^^  Swedcs.  The  discovcry  of  the  mineral  treasures 
of  the  South  River  or  Delaware  Colony  was  enjoined  upon  the  first 
Dutch  Governor  by  the  authorities  at  Amsterdam  ;  and  the  inhabitants, 
as  an  inducement,  were  allowed  for  ten  years  the  sole  use  of  any  valuable 
minerals  they  might  discover.  At  Minisink,  above  the  Kittatinny 
mountains,  where  the  first  European  settlement  of  equal  extent  on  the 
soil  of  Pennsylvania  is  supposed  to  have  been  made  by  that  people  on 
the  flats  on  each  side  the  Delaware,  ''mine-holes"  and  an  expensive 
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mine  road  thence  to  the  IladsoD  remain  as  the  sole  indications  of  its 
ancient  occapation. 

William  Penn  mentions,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Keeper  North,  in  July, 
1683,  "Mineral  of  Copper  and  Iron  in  divers  places"  in  the  Province. 
Gabriel  Thomas,  a  resident  of  the  Province  from  about  that  date,  writing 
in  1698,  states  that  iron  stone  or  ore  had  been  lately  found,  which  far 
exceeded  that  in  England,  being  richer  and  less  drossy,  and  that  some 
preparations  had  already  been  made  to  carry  on  an  Iron-work.  He 
also  mentions  copper  "  far  exceeding  ours,  being  riclier,  finer,  and  of  a 
more  glorious  colour."  *'  Backward  in  the  country,"  he  elsewhere  ob- 
serves, "  lies  the  mines  where  is  copper  and  minerals,  of  which  there  is 
some  improvement  made  already  in  order  to  bring  them  to  greater  per- 
fection, and  that  will  be  a  means  to  erect  inland  market  Towns,  which 
exceedingly  promotes  traffic." 

The  copper  and  iron  above  alluded  to,  and  other  minerals  mentioned, 
were  probably  found  in  Chester  County,  one  of  the  first  counties  erected 
by  Penn.  This  county  included  Delaware  and  several  others,  and  was 
the  scat,  it  is  said,  of  the  first  Iron-works  in  the  Province.' 

The  copper  spoken  of  was  doubtless  on  the  lands  of  Charles  Pickering, 
au  Englishman  of  property,  who  purchased  the  township  in  Chester 
pick^rnc  County  which,  from  him,  took  tlie  name  of  Ciiarlestown,  in 
c.»i»iHT  iii.n^.  ^.||j(»]j  copper  was  mined.  Tlie  proprietor  was,  in  1CS3,  tried 
before  the  Council  on  a  charge  of  uttering  base  money,  which  was  made 
by  one  Robert  Felt  on.  The  IMckering  mine  was  situated  on  Pickering 
Creek,  twenty-five  miles  from  Piiiludelphin,  and  in  170:')  belonged  wholly 
or  in  part  to  Samuel  Carpenter,  a  wealthy  land  and  mill  owner.  It  was 
offered  for  sale  in  1725. 

In  170>^,  William  Penn  wrote  to  James  Logan  to  "remember  the  mines. 


\ 


(1)  Thomaf  mentions  a  ^-arictj  of  other 
minrral'',  aii  liinv^tone,  loail^tone,  i."iD- 
gla!>«.  "  ntiil  (that  won'lcr  of  ^tullC!')  the 
MlaniAn-Irr  iitone,  found  iH'ur  Ilrau'ljwine, 
rare,  iia%in>;  roWm  in  vein.*  within  it  whii-h 
will  n-t  i-i.ii!>uiu<*  in  the  Hre  th')U};h  ht'M 
tbtrrn  a  lon^  time."  All  tho^o  an<I  niiinermM 
other  inti  rt'«rin(;  inincr.-iN  are  fi*iin<l  in  th.it 
county.  The  treni<>lite  ahovi*  ri'ferre«l  to  is 
fouu'l  in  two  \arifiirii,  a»Ke-t<iii  nnil  atiii> 
anlhii>.  in  thi>  tal.Mfi*  r<i«'k«  of  (("phcn  iin'l 
oih»T  Xi^y^n*,  He  n<iii<'ril  th«'  run^  of  wati-r 
to  havi*  tlie  'inie  r->I'»r  %*  th>>«e  which  i^iiuril 
fr<ini  thi*  '-.hI  niiueii  in  .W^k'ii.  Ain'-U);  the 
tr«i|r<ni''n  nnil  nrnlirer^  alri'n<ly  v*lahli*hfil 
in  the  infjDt  citv,  which  waj  dvitiued  to  be 


the  great  veat  of  inaDufncturef ,  were  i>everal 
worker*  in  metal.  Silvennnithit  re»'eive<l 
from  hnlf-a-rrown  to  three  rhillinf^s  an 
ounce  fur  workin^^  nilver,  "ami  for  f;oM 
equivulent."  There  were  hraxierx,  pow- 
terer-,  cutlers,  gunfinithii.  lorkimiithii,  uail- 
er<,  file-cntter5,  watfh  and  rlork  lunkern,  and, 
inii^t  useful  of  all,  Mack^mith*.  One  of  tha 
laHt  nanifd,  bin  next  neighbor,  he  vtaten, 
earned  with  his  negro  man  60  rbillingn  a 
dny.  liv  wiirking  up  100  n»i.  of  intn  at  M.  a 
{•oiinil.  the  r>inimi>n  price.  In  the  accountt 
of  IViin.  (^i'«ar  (irivelm  \n  mentioned  an  a 
giil-l^mith.  I).  Vaughn,  a  watch-maker,  and 
Franri'  Kich»ril«on  received  £2  fur  a  pair 
of  Ducklci  for  Lwtitia. 


I  wUoli  the  governor  makes  yet  a  secret  eren  to  thee  and  UI  the  woild  bsl 

I  himself  and  MieheU,  praj  penetrate  that  matter,  and  let  os  see  the  osrtf 

Vn  as  krge  a  quantity  as  thou  eansf  Oldmizon,  who  pobHshed  the  same 

year,  mentions  the  deposit  of  iron  ore  called  Iron  HOI,  in  Newcastle 

County  (now  Delaware)  between  Brandywine  and  Ohristina,  and  tiiat 

samples  of  most  kinds  of  ore  had  been  obtained  in  every  coonty. 

Sir  William  Keith  had  Iron-works  in  that  county,  erected  previous  to 
1?80,  and  probably  during  his  administration  fh>m  171 T  to  1?86.  Id 
his  scheme  for  the  government  of  the  Colonies  addressed  to  the  king  in 
1728,  he  stated  that  the  Colomes  were  then  in  a  condition,  with  a  little 
encouragement,  to  supply  England,  among  other  things,  with  as  much 
coffper  ore  and  pig  and  bar  iron  i^  she  might  need. 

In  July,  1718,  Jonathan  Dickinson  mentions  in  a  letter  that  "the  ex- 
pectations firom  the  Iron-works  forty  mUes  up  SchuylkUl  are  very  g^reaf 
i3^t9ntry  ^^  reference  here  was  probably  to  the  Coventry  forge  on 
ina-woriu.  Yrejuih  Creek,  in  Coventry  township,  Chester  County.  This 
bloomery  was  built  by  a  person  named  Nutt^  who  made  other  large  im- 
provements at  the  place.  It  is  said  to  have  gone  into  operation  about 
the  year  1720,  and  to  have  made  the  first  iron  manufactured  in  Penn-  ' 
sylvania.^  The  manufacture  of  Iron  was  carried  on  there  after  the 
Bevolution  by  Col.  Philip  Benner,  who  subsequently  erected  the  first 
forge  in  Centre  County.  Having  probably  been  rebuilt,  this  bloomery 
is  still  in  operation  with  three  fires  and  one  hammer  driven  bj  the  water- 
power  of  Rock  Run. 

A  forge  is  also  mentioned,  in  March,  1719-20,  at  Monatawnoy,  then 
in  Philadelphia,  but  now  in  Berks  or  Montgomery  County.  It  was 
attacked  by  the  Indians  in  1728,  but  they  were  repulsed  with  great  loss 
by  the  workmen. 

In  1723,  the  proprietors  of  Iron-works  in  the  Province  petitioned  the 
Assembly  to  prohibit  the  retailing  of  liquors,  except  cider  or  beer,  near 
their  works  to  the  workmen. 

In  1728,  Mr.  Logan  wrote  that  there  were  four  furnaces  in  Pennsyl- 
vania in  blast.'  One  or  more  of  these  were  within  the  present  limits  of 
Furnaces  Lancaster  County,  which  was  set  off  from  Chester  in  the  fol- 
ia 1728.  lowing  year.  The  mineral  wealth  of  that  fine  county  has  been 
industriously  improved  by  the  thrifty  German  population  from  that^  time 
to  the  present,  and  many  of  the  descendants  of  its  early  families  are  still 
identified  with  its  extensive  iron-mannfactures. 

The  first  Iron-works  in  the  county  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  by 
a  person  named  Kurtz,  in  1726.    The  enterprising  family  of  Grubbs  com- 

(1)  Day'i  Hist.  CoU.  of  Penna.,  224.  (2)  Wataon's  Annals,  U.  426. 
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menced  operations  in  1*728.  In  a  petition  from  some  of  the  inhabitants 
to  the  Coancil  in  January,  1736-37,  praying  for  a  road  from  the  borough 
to  the  Coventry  Works  on  French  Creek,  they  ask  that  one  branch  of  it 
may  go  to  the  new  furnace  called  Ilcdding's,  then  erecting  on  the  same 

creek. '  The  last-named  furnace  was  owned  by  a  company  con- 
Warwick      sisting  of  u  illiam  liranson,  who  was,  a  few  years  later,  the 

proprietor  of  a  steel-furnace  in  Philadelphia,  a  Mr.  Yanleer, 
and  others.  It  is  said  to  have  been  abandoned  ultimately  for  want  of 
ore.  Many  of  the  surface  deposits  of  brown  and  other  hematitic  ores  in 
the  limestone  valley,  west  of  the  Schuylkill,  are  not  very  extensive,  but 
have  nevertheless  employed  many  furnaces  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania. 
The  Warwick,  Cornwall,  and  Chestnut  Hill  ore  beds  in  Berks,  Lebanon, 
and  Lancaster  counties,  have  been  long  wrought,  and  yield  each  several 
thousand  tons  yearly.  The  Warwick  was  mined  in  colonial  times,  and 
is  worked  as  an  open  quarry  over  several  acres,  and  by  a  shaft  180  feet 
deep.  Tiie  Chestnut  Hill  mine  also  covers  ten  or  twelve  acres,  and  has 
a  shaft  of  100  feet.  Many  smaller  banks  are  worked  in  the  slate  and 
limestone  basins  of  those  counties,  and  supply  hematite  ores  of  different 
kinds.  Some  copper  is  found  in  the  Warwick.  The  Warwick  charcoal 
blast-furnace,  on  the  south  branch  of  French  Creek,  was  built  in  1736. 
It  was  somewhat  larger  than  the  ordinary  size  of  such  furnaces  at  the 
present  day,  and,  having  been  reduced  from  9  to  7^  feet  in  the  boshes, 
and  conse((uently  in  its  make  of  iron,  is  still  running  in  other  re.^pccta 
unchanged.  It  produced  in  1857,  from  ore  of  the  Warwick  and  neigh- 
boring mines  750  tons  of  boiler-plate  iron.  In  1776,  the  Warwick  and 
Rending  furnaces  were  engaged  in  casting  cannon  for  the  State.  These 
furnaces  were  blown  by  long  wooden  bellow:^,  ])ropeIled  by  water-wheels, 
and  when  in  blast  made  25  to  30  loni)  of  iron  per  week.  The  famous 
C'>rnwii:i  Cornwall  cohi-blast  furnace,  in  Lebanon  County,  was  built 
'^"*'^*  about  the  year  174i>  by  Mr.  Peter  Gnibb,  of  Chester  County. 
It  was  of  the  same  size  as  the  Warwick  furnace,  and  still  remains  in 
active  use  of  its  original  size.  Its  stack  was  32  feet  high,  21^  feet  sijuaro 
at  the  base,  and  1 1  feet  at  the  toj).  Its  bellows  were  20  feet  7  inrhes 
long,  5  feet  10  inches  across  the  breech,  and  14  inches  at  the  insertion 
of  ilip  nozzle.  Having  been  blown  three  years  by  the  owner,  it  was,  in 
1745,  leaseii  for  twenty  years,  along  with  the  Hopewell  forge,  which  Ijc- 
longfd  to  Mr.  (.irubh,  to  twelve  per^^ons,  wlio  managed  it,  ftjr  a  few  years 
only,  under  the  name  of  the  Cornwall  Company.  For  the  remainder  of 
the  term  it  was  conducted  by  Jacob  (iiles,  a  (Quaker  gentleman  of  Haiti- 
mure.     At  the  expiration  of  the  lea.se,  Mr.  (irubb  managed  it  until 

(I)  Culouial  lUconls. 
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1T98,  when  it  became  the  property  of  Robert  OoIobmi,  who  realized  ft 
Terj  large  fortune  from  it  All  its  late  ownen  are  aaid  to  haye  become 
wealthy.  Mr.  Ombb  resided  at  the  Hopewell  forge^  which  was  ako  a 
Tcry  profitable  concern,  and  remained,  some  fifteen  years  ago,  still  the 
property  of  the  family.  Monnt  Hope  charcoal  fnmace,  six  mOes  south 
x<wnt  ^ope  ^^  Lebanon,  in  Lancaster  County,  was  bnilt  in  1785  or  '86  by 
*^*^*^'  Peter  Orubb,  Jr.  Haying  been  several  times  rebuilt  and  re- 
duced in  size,  it  is  still  owned  by  the  Grubbs,  who  are  also  the  pro- 
prietors and  managers  of  several  others  in  the  coun^.  This  furnace 
yielded  from  800  to  1,000  tons  of  pig  metal  per  annum,  which  is  about 
its  present  production.  The  price  of  pig-iron  in  1780  was  £300  Conti- 
nental currency,  and  in  1T89  £6  10s.  Pennsylvania  money,  equivalent  to 
$17.33^.  In  1800,  when  pig  metal  was  worth  £10  per  ton,  or  $26.67i^ 
Henry  B.  Orubb  built  the  Mount  Temon  furnace  on  the  Conewago^ 
which  produced  from  50  to  52  tons  of  good  pig-iron  weekly,  or  about 
2,800  tons  per  annum,  by  a  continuous  blast  without  blowing  out  This 
was  recently  using  the  hot-blast,  and  has  the  same  owners  as  the  last^ 
but  stopped  in  1852. 

The  books  of  the  HopeweU  forge,  preserved  since  the  year  1765,  ex- 
hibit, it  is  said,  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  business,  and  an  economy 
HopeweU  ^^  management  and  productiveness  which  compare  favorably 
Forge.  ^jj.|^  i^g  present  results.  From  this  and  other  evidence,  Mr. 
Thomas  Chambers,  a  well-informed  and  experienced  iron-master  of 
Pennsylvania,  from  whose  account  we  have  drawn  many  of  the  foregoing 
particulars,  was  convinced  that  our  early  iron -manufacturers,  even  before 
the  separation,  introduced  into  the  business  as  much  skill  as  prevailed 
at  that  time  in  England,  and  that  their  furnaces,  in  1788,  were  in  size 
and  construction  not  much  inferior  to  many  charcoal  furnaces  of  the 
present  day.  The  abundance  of  wood,  obtained  at  a  merely  nominal 
cost  in  the  process  of  clearing  the  lands  for  tillage,  was  an  important 
element  in  the  cheap  production  of  pig-iron.  The  ores  which  supplied 
these  furnaces  principally  belonged  to  the  belt  of  primary  magnetic  ores, 
which,  extending  from  Maine  to  Georgia,  occupy  vast  areas,  and  have 
fed  a  multitude  of  furnaces,  some  of  them,  as  we  have  seen,  among  the 
oldest  in  the  country,  in  several  of  the  New  England  States,  in  New 
York  and  New  Jersey.  Entering  Pennsylvania  near  Easton,  these  ores 
occupy,  in  a  much  smaller  extent,  the  gneissoid  formation  of  the  South 
mountain  range,  whose  rugged  hills  were  everywhere  clothed  with  dense 
forests,  requiring  only  the  cost  of  felling  and  charring.  The  most  abun- 
cornwaii  ^*°^  deposit  of  the  magnetic  ore  in  Lebanon  County  is  at  the 
"*'*®"  Cornwall  mine,  which  is  also  one  of  great  richness.     This  vast 

body  of  ore  furnishes,  according  to  Professor  Rogers,  70  per  cent  of 
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iron.  This  mine  also  affords  freqacnt  specimens  of  copper,  and  now 
yields  iron  ore  at  aboat  10  cents  per  ton.  With  ore  of  this  quality,  or 
the  argillaceous  oxyd  and  hematite  of  the  limestone  and  slate  basins  of 
the  Schuylkill  and  its  branches,  aided  by  ample  water-power  and  fuel  at 
hand,  and  labor  at  a  moderate  cost,  the  early  German  settlers  were  able, 
by  frugality  and  industry,  and  a  fair  practical  knowledge  of  the  business, 
to  make  good  iron  at  a  remunerative  price,  and  to  establish  the  early 
reputation  of  Pennsylvania  in  this  department  of  industry. 

At  Colebrookdale,  a  few  miles  west  of  the  Cornwall  ore  hill,  a  large 
charcoal  blast-furnace  was  erected  in  1745.  As  the  property  of  one  of 
the  Colemans  it  is  still  in  use.  It  uses  the  Cornwall  gray  magnetic  ore, 
which  then  supplied  the  Mount  Hope  and  several  other  works ;  and  at 
this  time  all  the  furnaces  on  the  Schuylkill  and  Susquehanna  use  it 
mixed  with  the  hematites.  This  ore  bed  is  owned  by  different  persons, 
and  is  worked  as  an  open  quarry. 

Elizabeth  furnace,  fourteen  miles  north  of  Lancaster,  near  Litiz,  was 
built  about  1756.  It  was  at  one  time  owned  by  Bcnczet  &  Co.,  of 
Biiiabeth  Philadelphia,  and  was  managed  by  one  of  the  proprietors, 
Furoaco.  Hcury  William  Steigel,  of  that  city.  Steigel  was  a  German 
baron  of  some  property  and  much  skill  and  enterprise  in  the  mechanic 
arts,  but  was  too  speculative  and  pretentious  for  the  times.  At  tlie  vil- 
lage of  Manheim,  in  Lancaster  County,  which  he  founded  in  17G2,  he 
erected  large  glass  and  iron  furnaces.  At  this  place,  and  near  the 
Elizabeth  furnace,  he  built  castles  or  towers,  and  mounted  them  with 
cannon,  which  were  discharged  on  his  visits  to  the  country  as  a  signal 
for  his  friends  to  assemble,  and  for  his  workmen  to  quit  the  smoke  and 
labors  of  the  furnace  to  wait  upon  his  guests  with  music  and  other  feudal 
accompaniments.  One  of  these,  near  Shaeffcrstown,  is  still  pointed  out 
as  *'  SteigePs  Folly.^'  Becoming  involved,  and  cut  off  from  his  resources 
in  Europe  by  the  war,  his  property  passed  into  other  hands.  He  after- 
ward superintended  the  Iron-works  of  Mr.  Robert  Coleman,  one  of  the 
most  extensive  and  successful  iron-masters  of  that  day,  who  became  the 
jiroprietor  of  Elizabeth  Furnace.  This  furnace  is  still  owned  by  one 
of  the  family,  which  has  been  extensively  connected  with  the  iron  inter- 
ests of  Pennsylvania  for  more  than  a  century.  It  was  abandoned  four 
years  ago  for  want  of  wood,  having  made,  the  previous  year,  1,424  tons 
of  pig  metal  by  steam  and  hot  blast. 

Some  of  the  first  stoves  cast  in  this  country  were  made  by  Mr.  Steigel, 
relies  of  which  still  remain  in  the  old  families  of  Lancaster  and  Lebanon 
counties.'      The  Speedwell   forge,  six  miles  from  Litiz,  in  Lancaster 

(1 )  Theiie  were  probably  the  Mine  m  the     of  Oennantown,  tome  of  which  were  cut  at 
*'  Jamb  stoTOf"  made  by  Christopher  Sower,     or  near  Lancaster.    Thej  were,  it  is  prub* 
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CoxoLty,  now  abandoned,  was  bailt  in  1T60,  and  one  in  MarUc  township^ 
still  nsed  with  the  addition  of  a  steel-farnace,  in  1T66.  Windsor  forgea 
on  the  Conestogai  twenty  miles  northeast  of  Lancaster,  ace 
still  older,  haring  been  biult  in  lt45,  and  since  rebuilt  SeTO- 
ral  others  were  erected  on  that  stream  during  the  next  fifty  years,  rii., 
Poole  forge,  near  the  Speedwell,  in  It 60,  and  Spring  forge,  three  miles 
from  the  former,  in  1793.  Brooke  forge,  on  the  Pequea^  dates  from  l*l2b,' 
and  Newmarket  forge,  in  Lebanon  County,  is  of  the  same  age.  Sally 
Ann  charcoal  Uast-fumace,  on  the  Tacony,  fiye  miles  south  of  Knti* 
town,  was  first  blown  in  1791 ;  the  Joanna,  on  Hay  creek,  in  1794 ;  and 
Hary  Ann  furnace,  eight  mUes  southwest  of  Trezlerstown,  in  1797. 

In  1786,  there  were,  within  thirty-nine  mOes  of  the  borough  of  Lan- 
caster, 17  furnaces,  forges,  rolling  and  slitting  mills,  and,  in  or  near  it| 
two  boring  and  grinding  mills  for  gun-barrels.  In  1798,  the  county 
contained  3  furnaces  and  11  forges,  making  about  1,200  tons  of  pig  and 
nearly  the  same  amount  of  bar  iron  annually. 

Copper  ore  is  said  to  haye  been  found  in  Mine  ridge  in  this  county, 
and  the  remains  of  an  ancient  shaft  shows  it  to  hare  been  mined  either 
by  the  French  or  by  early  settlers  of  Maryland  not  later  than  the  time 
of  Penn.  In  Chiques  ridge,  near  Columbia,  traces  of  gold  were  once 
met  with. 

Governor  Morris,  of  New  Jersey,  in  a  letter  to  Thomas  Penn,  in  May, 
1755,  speaks  of  the  copper  mine  at  the  Gap,  in  Lancaster,  in  which 
Q^p  Penn,  Mr.  Allen,  and  others  were  interested,  and  that  the 

®"PP*'°*"®- company  thought  it  could  be  advantageously  worked  by  the 
help  of  a  fire-engine  such  as  the  Schuylers  had  erected  at  great  expense 
at  their  mine  in  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Morris  was  in  treaty  for  some  small 
shares,  and  proposed  to  lease  the  proprietary's  share,  to  which  he  as- 


able,  the  first  stoyes  cast  io  Amerioa,  and 
are  described  as  similar  in  constructioo  to 
the  box  form  of  the  old  ten  plate  stoves 
which  superseded  them,  but  they  were  with- 
out a  pipe  or  oven.  They  were  set  in  the 
side  or  ''jamb"  of  the  kitchen  fire-place,  and 
passed  through  the  wall  so  as  to  present  the 
back  end  in  the  adjoining  room.  This, 
though  often  red  hot,  but  imperfectly 
warmed  the  room,  which,  though  small, 
were  less  impervious  to  cold  air  than  those 
of  the  present  day.  Dr.  Franklin  published, 
in  1744,  with  a  copper-plate  illustration,  an 
account  of  the  open  stove,  or  ''  newly  in- 
vented Pennsylvania  Fire  place,  Ac," 
which  bears  his  name.  They  were  afterward 


improved  by  Count  Rumford,  a  native  of 
New  Hampshire,  who  also  investigated  the 
subject  of  heating  houses  by  steam  conveyed 
in  metal  pipes,  which,  about  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  was  proposed  by  William 
Cook,  of  Manchester.  Our  hardy  ancestor^ 
however,  depended  little  on  stoves,  which 
were  not  in  general  use  in  dwellings  until 
near  the  present  century,  and  still  later  in 
churches.  Cannon  stoves  were,  in  1782, 
provided  as  an  article  of  luxury  for  Christ 
Church,  Philadelphia.  The  air-tight  stove 
is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Isaac  Orr, 
of  New  Uampshire,  who  died  in  1844^  at 
the  age  of  fifty. 
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Rented,  but  declined  to  sell.  Mr.  Morris  believed  the  vitriolic  water  of 
the  mine  conld  also  be  tamed  to  account.  This  mine  was  discovered  by 
a  German  named  Terscy,  about  the  year  1732,  and  a  grant  of  the  land 
was  made  by  John  Penn  to  Governor  Uamilton  and  others.  An  account 
of  the  copper  springs  was  in  1750  communicated  by  John  Rielty,  M.  D., 
to  P.  Collinson,  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  London,  and  published 
in  the  4th  Volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Society,  Part  2,  page  648. 
The  mining  operations  were  discontinued  after  a  few  years  for  want  of 
an  engine  to  drain  them.  In  1797,  proposals  were  issued  in  pamphlet 
form  by  Benjamin  Ilenfrcy  to  work  mines  in  the  United  States,  in  which 
this  was  included.  It  was  reprinted  a  few  years  since  by  those  rntcrested 
in  the  mine,  which  a  new  company  was,  in  April,  1851,  chartered  to 
work.  • 

On  the  Manatawny  Creek  a  forge  appears  to  have  been  very  early 
erected,  and  others  were  built  on  that  and  the  Perkiomen  before  the 
i.|jj,,^,.,j,i,i^  Revolution.  Green  Lane  forge  on  the  latter,  twenty  miles 
Counij.  north  of  Norristown,  now  owned  by  Mr.  Schall,  was  built  in 
1733,  and  Glasgow  forge,  on  the  former,  just  within  Berks  County,  in 
1750.  The  Olcy  charcoal-furnace  and  Oley  forge  on  the  same  creek, 
near  Princetown,  were  set  up,  the  furnac»e  in  1770  and  the  forge  in  1780; 
and  Mount  Pleasant  forge,  fourteen  miles  north  of  Pottstown,  in  1799. 
These  were  all  recently  in  operation. 

Two  bloomcry  forges  were  also  built  in  Rockland  township,  Berks 
County,  six  miles  southeast  of  Kutztown,  one  in  1788  and  the  other  in 
B^rkii  1700,  and  are  still  in  use,  as  are  the  two  District  forges  on 

cuonty.  pjjjg  CfQQk,  iu  Pikc  towusliip,  built  in  1799  and  1800.  Berks 
County  had  in  1798  six  funiaces  and  as  many  forges,  several  of  which 
were  in  Reading. 

Pottstown,  at  the  junction  of  the  Manatawny  with  the  Schuylkill, 
derive*;  its  name  from  John  Potts,  a  large  land-owner  at  that  place,  and 
an  enterprising  proprietor  of  Iron-works  in  Chester  and  Berks  counties. 
He  wa-i  a  dt.'scendant  of  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Burlington  in  the 
days  of  IN-nn.  The  ancient  forge  at  the  entrance  of  Valley  Creek  into 
the  S''huylkiil,  wliirh  gave  the  name  of  Valley  Forge  to  the  memorable 
glen  around  whieh  Washington  established  his  winter  (jnarters  in  the 
darkest  j)erio(l  of  the  Revolution,  was  owned  by  him  and  afterward  by 
his  >t>n,  I.saae  Potts,  whose  stone  house  was  the  (Senerars  head-cpiarters. 
Tlie  ft»rge  has  long  since  disappeared,  an<i  a  cotton  faetory  stands  near 
IT'S  site.  Tlie  family  of  its  pro]>rietnr  has  had  a  long  connection  with 
Iron-Works  in  the  Province.     There  were  anciently,  we  believe,  forges  at 

0)  PennfylvADia  ArchWci,  ii.  311. 
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Yellow  Springs,  wUch   hare   also   disappeared.     The    Chdtenliaa 
Rolling-mill  of  Rowland  ft  Hant^  on  Tacony  Greek,  was  established 

ItOO. 

addition  to  the  very  early  Iron-works  in  Chester  Connty,  already 
mentioned,  and  probably  others,  a  rolling  and  slitting  mill,  which  was, 
y,^  no  doubt,  the  first  in  the  Prorince,  was  bnilt  in  1T46  in  Thorn- 
iouiAf«UL  Y^jj^jj  township  by  John  Taylor,  and  was  in  operation  ftrom 
that  time  to  1?50,  when  a  particular  account  of  such  establishments  was 
called  for  by  Parliament' 

A  bloomery  forge  was  erected  on  the  north  branch  of  the  Brandy- 
wine,  two  miles  north  of  Downingtown,  in  1785.  It  is  still  in  use,  and 
is  known  as  the  Mary  Adn  forge.  Spriqgton  forge,  five  miles  north 
of  it,  on  the  main  branch,  was  built  five  years  later;  the  Eibemia 
forge  (and  rolling-mill),  four  miles  north  of  CoatesviUe,  on  the  west 
branch,  in  1792 ;  and  Rokeby  rolling-mill  on  Buck  Run,  four  miles  south 
of  Coatesville,  in  1795.  Chester  County  had,  three  years  later,  six 
forges,  estimated  to  make  about  1,000  tons  of  bar-iron  annually. 

In  Bucks,  one  of  the  three  original  counties  established  by  Penn  in 
1682,  a  furnace  and  forges  are  said  to  have  been  erected  between  the 
DnrhMB  years  1692  and  1743,  by  a  company  who  purchased  a  large 
'^'***  tract  of  land  at  Durham,  within  the  limits  of  the  fttmous  "  In- 
dian Walk."  The  ore  of  the  Durham  and  Easton  hills,  coming  within 
the  range  of  the  primary  belt  of  the  South  Mountain,  is  chiefly  a  mag- 
netic oxyd,  occurring  in  lodes  or  veins,  in  some  places  of  considerable 
thickness,  in  gneissic  and  quartz  rocks.  At  the  junction  of  the  primary 
with  the  sand  and  limestone  formations,  brown  hematite  and  argillaceous 
ores  also  occur  in  sporadic  form,  which,  for  some  time,  were  the  chief 
dependence  of  furnaces  about  the  "  Forks"  of  the  Delaware.  The  old 
Durham  mine,  on  the  hill  south  of  Durham  Creek,  as  well  as  the  old 
furnace  have  been  long  abandoned,  although  the  ore  and  iron  are  both 
said  to  have  been  of  excellent  quality.     It  is  not  known  whether  a  de- 


(l)  Pennsylvania  Archives,  ii.  57.  Thii  The  Sheriff  of  Philadelphia  Count j  re- 
WM  the  only  establiphmont  of  the  kind  re-  tamed  one  plating  forge  to  work  with  a 
turned  by  the  sheriffs  of  the  counties  under  tilt-hammer,  which  was  in  Bybcrry  town- 
oath,  in  obedience  to  the  proclamation  of  ship.  It  was  the  only  one  in  the  Province, 
Governor  Ilamilton,  made  on  16th  August,  and  belonged  to  John  Hall,  but  had  not 
1750,  in  conformity  with  the  Act  of  Parlia-  been  in  use  for  twelve  months.  In  the  same 
ment  requiring  certificates  of  all  rolling  or  county  were  two  stccl-fumaces,  those  of 
slitting  mills,  plating  forges,  and  steel-  William  Branson  and  Stephen  Paschal,  both 
furnaces  erected  in  the  Colonies  previous  in  Philadelphia.  Posohal's  furnace  wa« 
to  June  24  of  that  year — an  Act  which  met  built  for  that  purpose  in  the  year  1747,  on  a 
witn  much  opposition  in  Pennsylvania  and  lot  at  the  northwest  comer  of  Eighth  and  / 
Ifassachusettt.  Waluat  streeta. 
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fici^ncj  of  ore,  its  hard  and  obstinate  character,  or  a  want  of  fael  caused 
the  mines  to  be  neglected.  The  present  Durham  steam-furnace,  and  the 
Philipsburg,  Crane,  and  other  large  steam-furnaces  on  the  Lehigh,  now 
use  anthracite,  which  more  easily  and  cheaply  overcomes  the  resistance 
of  the  compact,  primitive  ores  of  the  neighborhood,  and  those  of  central 
New  Jersey,  where  most  of  the  companies  also  have  mines  of  magnetic 
ore,  wliich  they  combine  with  the  brown  hematite  of  the  Lehigh  valley. 

For  the  transportation  of  their  iron  and  agricultural  produce  to 
market,  in  early  times,  a  species  of  flat-boat  or  barge  was  contrived  at 
Durham  Durham,  about  the  year  1750,  and  thence  known  as  the  "  Durham 
******••  boat."  These  were  about  six  feet  long,  eight  feet  wide,  and 
two  feet  deep,  and  with  fifteen  tons  freight,  drawing  only  twenty  inches  of 
water.  They  carried  two  sails,  and  were  manned  by  five  men,  and  in  the 
navigation  of  the  Delaware,  Susquehanna,  and  other  rivers,  were  of 
mucli  service  until  the  State  provided  other  means  of  transportation. 
Pig-iron  was  thus  conveyed  from  the  Forks  to  Philadelphia  for  twenty 
shillings  a  ton,  wheat  at  *ld.  a  bushel,  and  flour  at  2s.  6^.  a  barrel. 

At  the  Chelsea  forge  at  East  on,  the  price  of  Iron  in  July,  1778,  as 
appears  by  a  letter  from  Robert  Levers,  was  £200  per  ton,  an  advance 
chH>oa  ^^  1^^  V^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  price  paid  by  the  State  a  short  time 
fofKe.  previous.     In  the  following  January,  the  same  person  informed 

the  Council  that  bar-iron  could  probably  be  sold  to  blacksmiths  in  his 
ueigliliorhood  for  £300  per  ton.  It  was  stated,  about  the  same  time, 
that  iron -masters  could  give  one  ton  of  bar-iron  for  four  of  disabled  guns, 
or  old  iron,  delivered  at  Chester  on  the  Delaware. 

In  York  and  Cumberland  Counties,  west  of  the  Susquehanna,  furnaces 
and  forges  began  to  be  erected  for  smelting  the  primary  ores  at  the  base 
York  ^^  ^^^*^  South  mountain,  previous  to  the  Revolution.     Spring 

^""^^  forge  in  York  County,  built  in  1790,  had  two  fires  and  two 
hammers,  but  is  now  abandoned.  In  the  same  year,  the  Pine  Grove  hot- 
blast  chan'oal  furnace,  of  large  size,  and  still  productive,  was  built  on 
CuinWriand  Mouutuiu  Crcck,  a  branch  of  the  Yellow  Bpeeches,  fourteen 
Couuiy.  niiles  southwest  of  Carlisle,  in  Cumberland.  It  is  fed  bv  brown 
hematite,  obtained  near  it.  An  establishment,  called  the  Carlisle  Iron- 
works, was,  about  that  time,  managed  by  Mr.  Thomas  James,  afterward 
in  charge  of  a  forge  in  Virginia.  Holly  hot-blast  furnace,  on  the 
same  stream  with  the  Pine  Grove,  but  several  miles  below,  was  set  up  in 
1795,  but  has  given  place  to  a  paper-mill.  Cumberland  cold-blast  fur- 
nace, on  the  main  creek,  four  miles  nearer  Carlisle  than  Pine  Grove,  was 
erected  in  1794.  It  used  hematite  ore  from  Dillston,  near  the  York 
County  lino,  where  a  prolific  vein  exists. 


660  ooLOHUL  umuwiii  nr  insixa. 

WiDiam  Denning,  a  blacktmlth  of  Oombeilaiid  Oonntj,  flmiag  tin 
ReTolation  endearored  to  ser? e  hit  conntry  bj  tlie  coDBtmctioii  of  a 
CsrioM  wronght-iron  cannon  of  onrions  deacription.  Ono  of  thoie  is 
MaoD.       g^  1^  i^j^  fgll^i^  li^l^  ^^  ^^^  ^f  ^^  Britbh,  at  the  battle 

of  the  Brandywini^  and  to*be  preserred  in  the  Tower  of  London,  as  a 
monument  of  his  ingennity  and  patriotismi  and  another  nnliniflhed 
specimen  in  the  Philadelphia  Arsenal' 

The  first  lamace  boilt  in  Franklin  Oonnty  was  the  Monnt  Pleasant 
fcmace,  in  the  Path  YaUey,  fonr  miles  sonth  of  London.  It  was  erected 
Fnakiin  ^oon  alter  the  peace  of  1783,  by  three  brothers,  William,  Ben- 
^^^^^^y-  jamin,  and  George  OhunberMons  of  OoL  Beigamin  ChamberSf 
firom  whom  the  county  seat  of  mSSSSSSki.  derives  its  name.  The  dder 
Chambers,  with  fonr  brothers  of  the  Scotch-Irish  stock,  more  than  fifty 
years  before  adventiired  as  Pioneers  of  the  Conocheag^e  settlementa 
He  is  said  to  have  had  his  dwelling  bnmed  soon  after  his  settlement  on 
the  present  site  of  Chamberabarg  and  daring  his  temporary  absoice, 
for  the  sake,  as  it  was  afterward  ascertained,  of  the  nails  it  contained, 
few  of  the  houses,  at  that  time,  having  any  such  article  about  them. 
The  village  was,  many  years  after,  almost  the  frontier  settlement,  and 
even  at  the  time  his  sons  erected  the  forge,  all  the  nails,  mill  irons,  iron 

(1)  These  singular  pieces  of    ordnanoe  dier,  nntil  near  the  close  of  his  long  life, 

were  made  ''of  wrought  iron  staves,  hooped  Barber  A  Howes,  Hist  Coll.,  N.  J. 

like  a  barrel,  with  bands  of  the  same  ma-  A  Mr.  Wheeler  of  Philadelphia,  afterward 

terial,  excepting  there  were  four  layers  of  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  lanterns  for 

staves  breaking  joint,  all  of  which  were  light-houses,  and  work  for  sugar-mills,  etc, 

firmly  bound  together,  and  then  boxed  and  also  made  wrought-iron  cannon,  during  the 

breeched  like  other  cannon."    An  obituary  war,  "of  a  new  construction,  invented  bj 

notice  of  Denning,  who  died  in  Mifflin  town-  him." 

ship,  in  1S30,  at  the  age  of  94,  states  that  he  A  still  rarer  specimen  of  field  artillery  was 
was  an  artificer  in  the  revolutionary  army,  exhibited  at  Fort  Henry,  on  the  Wheeling 
and  that  his  was  the  "only  successful  at-  creek,  in  1777.  A  large  party  of  Indians, 
tempt  ever  made  in  the  world  to  manufac-  soon  after  nightfall,  advanced  within  sixty 
tnre  wrought-iron  cannon,  one  of  which  he  yards  of  the  fort,  with  a  hollow  maple  log, 
completed  in  Middlesex,  Pennsylvania,  and  converted  into  a  field  piece,  by  plugging 
commenced  another,  and  larger  one,  at  one  end  with  a  block  of  wood,  and  encom- 
Mount  HoUy,  but  could  get  no  one  to  assist  passing  it  from  end  to  end  with  iron  chains, 
him  who  could  stand  the  heat,  which  is  said  from  a  blacksmith's  shop,  to  give  it  strength, 
to  have  been  so  great  as  "  to  molt  the  lead  It  was  heavily  charged  with  powder,  and 
buttons  on  his  clothes."  The  British,  it  is  filled  to  the  muzsle  with  bits  of  stone,  slugs 
added,  ofiered  a  stated  annuity,  and  a  large  of  iron,  etc.,  and  was  carefully  leveled  at 
sum  to  the  person  who  would  instruct  them  the  gate  of  the  fort.  On  applying  the  match 
in  the  manufacture  of  that  article,  but  the  it  burst  into  fragments,  killing  and  wound- 
patriotic  blacksmith  preferred  obscurity  and  ing  several  of  the  Indians,  who  manifested 
poverty  in  his  own  beloved  country,  though  their  disappointment  in  a  loud  yeU. — Amer- 
the  country  for  which  he  had  done  so  much  ican  Pionetr,  iL  311. 
kept  her  purse  closed  from  the  veteran  sol- 
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wares,  and  household  utensils,  were  transported  from  the  seaboard  to 
these,  and  more  remote  western  settlements,  with  the  salt,  groceries,  and 
other  necessaries,  at  much  expense,  upon  pack-horses,  oyer  the  rugged 
steeps,  and  through  the  wild  gorges  of  mountains  infested  by  hostile  In- 
dians, and  more  civilized  freebooters.  Chatubersburg  lay  upon  the 
route  from  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  to  the  west,  and  was  a  depot  for 
Indian  traders,  with  whom  guns,  hatchets,  and  iron-wares  of  yarious 
kinds  were  important  articles  of  traffic.  Hence  the  value  of  such  enter- 
prizes  as  the  erection  of  furnaces  and  forges  near  the  frontiers  may  be 
conceived.  The  brothers,  by  means  of  the  furnace  and  a  forge  at  the 
same  place,  established  a  considerable  manufacture  of  Iron  there.  The 
works  were  destroyed  in  1843.  Col.  James  Chambers,  the  elder  of  the 
brothers,  who  had  served  in  a  military  capacity  throughout  the  Revolu- 
tion, also  erected,  soon  after  the  war,  a  forge  at  Loudon,  and  with  his 
son-in-law,  A.  Dunlap,  Esq.,  established  a  furnace  about  one  mile  distant ; 
both  of  which  were  demolished  in  1840.  There  has  been  a  succession 
of  iron  masters  in  the  same  family  to  the  present  time.  Soundwell  forge, 
sixteen  miles  from  Chambersburg,  was  built  in  1790,  but  is  now  aban- 
doned. 

The  carbonaceous  and  fossil  iron  ores  of  the  coal  basins  north  of  the 
Blue  mountains,  now  become  so  important  from  their  juxtaposition  to 
Middle  Pemi-  Q^in^ral  fuel,  began  to  be  developed  during  the  latter  half  of 
•jiTwiiA  ^jjQ  Ysst  century.  In  the  valuable  tables  of  Mr.  Lesley's  recent 
manual  on  the  iron  manufacture,'  the  Maria  forge,  on  Pohopoco  creek, 
three  miles  north  of  Weissport,  Carbon  County,  is  mentioned  as  having 
been  built  as  early  as  1753.  Having  been  rebuilt,  it  is  still  doing  good 
service.  At  that  date,  the  wild  valleys  of  the  Lehigh  were  the  recent 
Indian  missionary  ground  of  the  Moravians,  who  made  the  first  settle- 
ments in  the  country  only  seven  years  before.  Their  hamlets  soon  after 
experienced  the  merciless  inroads  of  hostile  and  alienated  tribes  in  th  e 
French  interest,  who  hovered  on  all  the  western  and  northern  frontiers, 
rendering  them  most  unpromising  fields  for  any  industrial  enterprises, 
iknthndte  '^^^  principal  mineral  wealth  of  Carbon  and  the  adjacent 
^*^-  counties,  lies  in  the  exhaustless  riches  of  their  anthracite  coal 

fields,  which  were  discovered  about  the  year  1791.*'  In  1826,  a  furnace 

(1)  The  Iron  Mftnnfftctarer'i  Oaide,  eto.,  indoitrUl  hiftory,  not  only  of  Carbon  Co^ 
bj  J.  P.  Lesley,  Seo.  of  the  American  Iron  bat  of  the  Union,  and  one  eapeoially  af- 
Affluciation,  and  publiihed  under  the  author-  footing  the  iron-manafaeture,  if  laid  to 
ity  of  theiame.  Wear*  indebted  to'thie  hare  been  the  accidental  diieorery 
rulume  for  many  particular!  reipecting  the  of  a  eolitarj  hunter,  Philip  Ginier.  Re- 
urea  and  iron-worke  mentioned  in  thii  chap-  toming  late,  after  a  day  of  fruiUeff  hunting 
tcr.  in  the  autumn  of  1701,  to  hie  cabin  on  the 

(2)  Tbif  moit  important  event   in    the  hille,  while  crowing   the    Ifaneh   Chank 

36 
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was  bnilt  or  refitted,  at  Maoch  Chonk,  to  smelt  iron  with  this  coaL 
But,  like  many  other  earlier  aod  later  attempts,  did  not  ancceed.  The 
lint  experiment  in  this  country  which  folly  established  the  practicability 


monntain  he  itambled  opon  a  black  fob-  moned,  and  fbnr  pareali  of  inm  ware  basted 

itanoe,  whiob,  from  traditioDary  aocooati,  and  rolled  withont  renewing  the  fire.    The 

he  fuepeoted  to  be  " atone eoaL"    Haring  plan  of  ''letting  it  alone*  waa  repeated^ 

•hewn  it  to  CoL  Weiaa,  residing  at  Fort  with  like  laooeifl,  and  ita  ntilitj  baeaoM 

Allen,  it  waa  by  him  labmitted  to  the  ex-  thenoeforth  established. 

aminaUon  of  sereral  persons  in  PhUadel-  Dr.  Thom&s  C.  James,  of  Ph!Iade1phia» 

phia,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  employed  it  as  fbel  from  the  year  1804,  aad 

year,  John  Kieholas,  Miohael  Hillegas,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  use  it  for  that  por- 

Oharles  Cist  of  the  eity,  with  Mr.  Weiss,  ■  pose,  and  to  reoommend  it  to  othera  in  the 

asaoeiated  themselres  by  the  name  of  "The  eity.     Anthracite  had,  howerer,  been  used 

Lehigh  Coal  Mine  Company,"  and,  withont  sereral   years  before  the    Revolntioii,  ia 

a  charter,  took  np  sereral  thousand  acres  smiths' forges  in  Wilkesbarre,  and  a  grate  for 

near  the  spot,  bnt  did  not  open  the  mine,  burning  it  in  dwellings  waa   derised  by 

The  eoal  was,  howerer,  used  by  blacksmiths  Judge  Fell,  of  that  place,  in  1808.    Bat  0. 

to  some  extent,  until  1806,  when  an  ark  load  Erans  preceded  both  with  the  **  lamlnons" 

of  two  or  three  hundred  bushels  was  taken  grate  store  for  coal,  with  tale  lighto,  par 

to  Philadelphia  by  Mr.  William  TumbuU,  tented  in  1800. 

the  proprietor  of  a  western  ftimaee,  and  sold  Some  early  attempto  were  made  1^  Mr, 
to  the  water-works  for  the  use  of  the  Centre  J.  P.  Wetherell,  at  his  lead  works  in  Phila- 
square  steam-engine,  but  it  was  discarded  as  delphia,  to  generate  steam  from  aothraeits^ 
unmanageable.  Daring  the  war  of  1812,  bnt  without  much  success.  It  was  first  ae- 
wben  bituminous  coal  was  at  a  high  price,  complished,  it  is  said,  in  1825,  at  the 
the  mine  was  opened  by  J.  Cist,  C.  Miaer,  Pboenixvillo  Iron-works,  in  Chester  Countj. 
and  J.  H.  Chapman,  but  was  again  neglected  For  the  development  of  this  most  impor- 
at  the  close  of  the  war,  when  the  price  of  tant  branch  of  her  mineral  resources,  Pcnn- 
coal  declined.  The  mines  were  then  leased  sylvania  early  projected  the  construction  of 
to  diflferent  persons.  About  the  same  time,  her  system  of  internal  improvements.  The 
some  cart-loads  of  anthracite  from  the  practicability  of  uniting  the  Schuylkill  and 
Schuylkill  valley,  whore  it  had  been  dis-  Susquehanna  rivers,  was  first  suggested,  it 
covered,  and  also  used  as  early  as  1795,  by  is  said,  by  William  Penn,  in  1690,  before 
a  blacksmith  named  Whetstone,  but  vainly  any  such  thing  as  a  canal  or  turnpike  ex- 
recounuendod  to  public  attention,  were  istcd  in  England.  The  measure  was  also 
brought  to  Philadelphia  by  Messrs.  Shoe-  urged  by  Drs.  Rittenhouse  and  Smith,  who, 
maker  A  Allen.  The  owner  narrowly  es-  asearly  as  1762,  surveyed  and  leveled  a  route 
caped  prosecution  for  swindling  by  those  who  for  a  canal  between  the  Swatara  and  Tulpe- 
bad  made  unsuccessful  trials  of  the  ''stone."  hncken  creeks.  Robert  Morris,  Robert 
A  more  successful  attempt  was  made  by  Fulton,  Matthew  Carey,  and  many  other 
Messrs.  Bishop  A  Mellon,  at  their  rolling  eminent  citizens  afterward  used  their  in- 
mill  in  Delaware  County,  and  Whit^  A  fluonce  to  the  same  end.  The  canal  company 
Hazard,  proprietors  of  a  wire-mill  at  the  was  not  incorporated  until  1791,  and  an- 
Falls  of  Schuylkill,  hearing  of  their  success,  other  the  following  year,  which  two  were 
tried  a  cart-load,  but  could  not  raise  a  heat,  united  in  1811,  as  the  Union  Canal  Corn- 
Having  tried  a  second  load,  with  no  pany,  authorized  to  extend  their  work  from 
better  success,  the  workmen  closed  the  fur-  Philadelphia  to  Lake  Erie.  The  work, 
nace  and  went  away.  One  of  them,  return-  which  was  completed  about  1828,  covers  a 
ing  accidentally  soon  after,  found  the  fur-  part  of  the  route  surveyed  65  years  before, 
nace  in  a  white  heat    The  men  were  sum-  and  the  first  ever  surveyed  in  the  colonies. 
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of  employing  anthracite  in  the  manafactnre  of  iron,  was  made  in  the 
Pioneer  hot-blast  steam-furnace  of  Mr.  William  Ljman  of  Boston,  at  Potts- 
Fimt  Anthra- ^^^^^'  in  Schuyliiill  Countj,  built  in  1837,  about  the  time  that 
die  Iron.  ^jjg  numcrous  attempts  made  in  England  and  France  resulted 
in  the  success  of  Mr.  George  Crane,  of  the  Gniscedlyn  Iron-works,  in 
South  Wales.  The  Pioneer  furnace  was  managed  by  Mr.  Lyman  and 
Benjamin  Perry,  an  experienced  and  skillful  English  furnace  manager, 
acquainted  with  the  operations  of  Mr.  Crane,  aided  by  Mr.  David 
Thomas,  now,  or  recently,  of  the  great  Crane  Works  on  the  Lehigh. 
It  was  blown  in  early  in  October,  1839,  and  a  continuous  blast  of 
ninety  days,  with  pure  anthracite  and  argillaceous  ore  alone,  without 
any  old  metal,  wood,  or  charcoal,  except  in  the  Grst  ignition,  secured  to 
the  proprietor  a  premium  of  $5,000,  subscribed  by  citizens  of  the  State. 
In  October  of  the  same  year,  Messrs.  Baughmau,  Guiteau,  &  Co.,  had  in 
operation,  at  Mauch  Chunk,  a  furnace  making  iron,  which  they  were 
selling  at  $18  per  ton,  which  about  paid  the  current  expenses  of  the 
furnace.  These  successes,  occurring  at  a  time  when  this  country  wa.s 
importing  annually  from  ten  to  twelve  millions  worth  of  Iron,  with  an 
increasing  demand  for  railroad  iron,  excited  unusual  expectations  of 
profit  and  general  benefit  among  all  classes.  Deposits  of  Iron  were 
everywhere  souglit  for,  and  other  furnaces  were  built  to  use  the  anthra- 
cite. The  Lehigli  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.  oflfered  a  premium  for  the 
discovery  of  iron  ore  upon  their  lands,  by  allowing  any  who  found  it  to 
make  use  of  the  same  for  five  years,  at  ten  cents  per  ton.  Early  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  Messrs.  Biddle,  Chambers,  &  Co.,  built,  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple, one  or  two  of  the  extensive  furnaces  of  the  Montour  Works,  at  Dan- 
ville, and  soon  after,  the  large  furnaces  of  Beeves  &  Whitaker,  at  I*ha?nix- 
ville,  were  altered  to  make  use  of  anthracite. 

In  Luzerne  County,  where  this  description  of  coal  was  earlier  found 
and  employed  by  smiths  and  others  as  fuel,  a  bloomery  forge  was  built 
Luwrno  about  the  year  1778,  on  the  Nanticoke  creek,  near  the  lower  end 
County.  Qf  the  Wyoming  Valley,  by  John  and  Mason  F.  Alden.  It  con- 
tained a  single  fire  and  one  hammer.  The  hammer  was  carried  on  a  wagon 
from  Philadelphia  to  Harris'  Ferry  (Harrisburg),  and  thence  up  the  north 
branch  in  a  boat,  at  no  little  expense  and  trouble.  The  bar-iron  made  from 
ore  obtained  in  the  township  of  ^'ewport,  was  of  superior  quality,  and 

Tho  Lehigh  Company,  nnd  Lehigh  Nariga.  in  three  monthti,  in  1827,  was  the  6rst  in  the 

tion   Companies  were  formed  in   18IS,  and  United  State*,  except  one  at  Quincj.  Mai's. 

•united  under  one  charter  in  1822,  and  were  The  Reading  Railroad,  and  other  internal 

the  foundation  of  th«  Lehigh  Coal  k  Nariga-  improTemcnts  of  later  date,  and  high  cost, 

tion  Company.  prore  alike  the  value  of  her  mineral  wealth. 

The   Railroad,   four  miles  long,   to  the  and  the  public  spirit  of  her  oitisent. 
Summit  mines  at  Maueh  Chunk,  eompleted 
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VBB,  for  some  time,  the  sole  dupeadeoce  of  smiths  in  the  raltey.  The  Iron 
wfta  Hold  bj  the  proprietor.  Col.  W.  Lee,  in  1828,  shortly  liefore  the 
works  were  abandoaed,  at  $128  per  too  of  2,000  11)8.  Aootber  blootnery 
forpe  was  erected  on  Roariug  brook,  near  Scrauton,  in  1189,  hy  Dr. 
William  Hooker  Smith,  and  James  Sntton.  It  continued  to  make 
bar-iron  and  blooms  from  the  carbonate  ores  of  the  Lackawanna 
valley,  nnti!  1828. 

The  first  use  of  the  anthracite  coal  in  a  forge  fire  or  grate,  appears  to 
hate  been  made  at  'Wilkesbarre,  in  the  Wyoming  coal  basin.  In  a  com- 
nninuxf  mmilcation  to  Silliman'u  Jonroal,  by  Jndge  Jeaso  Fell,  datod 
•ii>hru4».  jjijy^  1830,  it  is  stated  that,  as  early  aa  UGS  or  69,  Ihiscoal  waa 
first  used  in  a  smith's  forge,  and  tbat  it  continned  to  be  used  by  blaek- 
smilhs  in  the  neighborhood,  from  that  time.  His  informant  was  Judge 
Obadiah  Gore,  an  eariy  Connecticnt  settler  of  Wilkesbarre,  by  whom  it 
was  first  employed  in  that  way.  Mr.  Fell  also  made  nse  of  it,  he  says, 
about  the  year  1788,  in  a  nailery,  and  in  1808,  contriFed  a  grate  for  burn- 
ing it  as  fuel  in  his  house,  in  which  he  believes  he  preceded  all  others. 

Throughout  the  range  of  counties  in  Central  Pennsylvania,  from  the 
Delaware  to  the  Maryland  line,  a  Tariety  of  iron  ores  are  met  with,  in 

deposits  or  outcrops,  in  the  limestone  and  shale  valleys  be-  I 
Ut.\  p<iou«;ri'  tween  the  numerous  ridges  of  hills.  Brown  hematite,  red  fossil 
ore,  and  the  argillaceous  oxydes  in  a  variety  of  forms  and 
qualities,  bog-ores  and  ochres,  etc.,  in  connecUon  with  mineral  and  vege- 
table fuel,  are  the  basis  of  a  staple  indnstry  of  these  fine  valleys,  which 
are  also  rich  in  agricultural  resources.  In  Montour's  ridge,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Danville,  through  Xorthnmherland  and  Union  Counties, 
red  fossiliferons  ore,  both  of  the  hard  and  soft  varieties,  is  abundant, 
and,  with  the  coal  in  its  vicinity,  supports  a  large  namber  of  anthracite 
furnaces,  some  of  them  the  most  extensive  in  the  Union,  in  addition  to 
many  charcoal  furnaces,  prodacing  Iron  of  superior  quality.  These  ores 
consist  principally  of  the  peroxjd  associated  with  oxyd  of  manganese, 
alumina,  silica,  and  occasionally  carbonate  of  lime  or  magnesia,  and 
yield  from  22  to  60  per  cent  of  metallic  iron.  The  Jnniata  valley,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Lewistown,  is  rich  in  these  descriptions  of  ore, 
and  has  long  been  noted  fur  the  quantity  and  quality  of  its  iron.  At 
the  base  of  Tnssey's  mountain,  and  in  other  situations  in  Huntingdon 
and  Mifflin  counties,  fossil  ore  is  met  with  in  several  places. 

Huntingdon  County,  now  estensively  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
Iron,  appears  first  to  have  attracted  attention  to  its  lead  ores,  in  the 
ynnkiin  Bald  Eagle  or  Sinking  Spring  valley,  between  Canoe  and  War. 
i«d  mitis.  j,-^^  ridges.  There  is  evidence  of  extensive  explorations  having 
been  made  in  the  valley  at  an  early  period,  probably  by  the  French,  whose 
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object  was  the  discoTerj  of  precious  metals.  Some  of  the  first  perma- 
nent settlers  were  also  engaged  in  the  same  pursuit. 

During  the  scarcity  of  lead,  in  1778,  General  Armstrong  informed 
President  Wharton,  that  Mr.  Harman  Husbands,  a  Member  of  Assembly, 
bad  knowledge  of  a  mine  of  lead,  near  Frankstown,  on  land  formerly 
surveyed  for  the  Penn  family  Within  a  month  or  two,  Col.  Roberdeau, 
and  a  company,  encouraged  by  the  State,  undertook  to  work  the  mines, 
and  immediately  erected  a  large  fort  of  logs  and  a  furnace,  at  what  was 
called  the  upper  mine.  Several  regular  shafts  were  sunk  to  some  depth, 
and  levels  driven  in,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  rich  ore  was  ob- 
tained. A  quantity  of  lead  was  extracted,  of  which  we  find  an  order 
from  Col.  Roberdeau,  in  May,  1779,  for  500  lbs.,  for  the  use  of  the 
State.  The  most  productive  vein  was  opened  a  mile  nearer  Franks- 
town  than  the  fort  where  they  first  sunk  a  shaft.  But  fear  of  the  In- 
dians, who  infested  the  neighborhood,  and  the  intrusion  of  water  into 
the  mine,  soon  caused  the  business  to  be  abandoned.  The  lower 
mine,  a  mile  from  the  Little  Juniata,  in  the  same  valley,  was  worked 
some  years  after,  by  a  Mr.  Sinclair,  a  Scotch  miner,  from  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Carron  Iron-works,  but  was  given  up  on  account  of  the 
richer  discoveries  of  lead  in  the  West. 

A  few  hundred  yards  from  the  fort,  a  remarkable  bog  of  iron  ore  was 
found,  some  of  which  was  used  in  fluxing  the  lead  ore  and  yielded  a 
malleable  metal.  But  along  the  Bald  Eagle  ridge  near  Frankstown,  and 
at  other  points  the  fossiliferous  ore  crops  out  and  supplies  many  charcoal 
and  coke  furnaces  in  the  iron  region  of  the  Juniata. 

The  first  air-furnace  or  foundery  erected  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  is 
said  to  have  been  the  Bedford  furnace,  in  A  ugh  wick  valley,  four  miles 
Fin«t  farnace  south  of  Shirlcysburg.  It  has  long  since  gone  to  ruins,  and 
peil^^y  "*^  the  town  of  Orbisonia  has  been  laid  out  upon  its  site.  But 
▼»tt«».  other  furnaces  and  forges  have  taken  its  place,  to  an  extent 

which  renders  this  one  of  the  most  important  iron  regions  of  the  Union, 
both  on  account  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  iron  manufactured. 
The  Iluntingdon  Furnace,  which  has  been  the  parent  of  many  others, 
was  built  in  1795-G,  about  a  mile  above  the  present  hot-blast  charcoal 
furnace  of  that  name,  by  a  company  composed  of  Judge  Gloninger,  of 
Lebanon,  George  Aushutz,  of  Huntingdon,  Peter  Shoenberger,  of  Alle- 
ghany Counties,  and  Martin  Dubbs,  of  Philadelphia,  who  commenced 
with  a  small  investment  in  fifteen  acres  of  land,  one  horse,  and  a  pair  of 
oxen.  The  original  site  proved  to  be  a  bad  one,  and  a  second  furnace 
was  erected  at  the  present  location.  It  was  managed  with  that  care, 
economy,  and  skill  which  everywhere  enabled  the  Germans  to  achieve 
success  with  the  most  slender  resources.     From  the  proceeds  and  profita 
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of  this  fhrnace,  in  time  arose  the  Tjrrone  Iron-woika^  eonristiog  of  two 
forges,  bailt  in  1804,  rolling-mill,  slitting-mill,  nail-woriu,  saw  and  grist 
mills,  with  large  bodies  of  farm  and  woodland  attached.  The  Tyrone 
forg^  again  prodnced  the  Bald  Eagle  charcoal  fnmace,  and  a  forge  on 
Spmce  creek.  The  Colendne  forges,  three  in  nnmber,  three  miles  sooth- 
east  of  Spmce  creelL,  belonging  to  the  same  owners  as  the  last,  were 
bnilt  in  1805,  and  the  two  Barre  forg^  on  the  little  Jnniata,  in  1800. 
The  county,  which  then  included  Blair,  had,  in  1810,  four  furnaces  and 
six  forges,  which  were  increased,  in  1837,  to  sixteen  furnaces,  and 
twenty-four  forges,  and  one  rolling-mill,  malting  13,750  tons  of  pig-iron, 
and  9,309  tons  of  blooms  annuity.  The  Elizabeth  furnace,  in  Blair 
County,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  in  the  country  to  use  gas  for  tba 
production  of  steam. 

The  first  forge  in  Centre  County  was  built  about  the  year  If  90  by 
(General  Philip  Benner,  who,  for  several  years  following  the  war  of  Inde- 
Cratn  pendence,  carried  on  the  manufacture  of  iron  at  Corentry  forge 
<^^^r  in  Chester  County,  and  in  1790  purchased  the  present  dte  of 
Bock  furnace  in  Bellefonte.  To  the  first  forge  he  subsequently  added  a 
second  forge,  a  fnmace,  and  a  rolling-mill,  and  by  his  example  stimulated 
his  neighbors  in  the  development  of  the  rich  mineral  wealth  of  the  county. 
As  all  the  supplies  for  such  undertakings  could  only  be  obtuned  by  the 
most  slow  and  expensive  mode  of  packing,  or  by  carriage  over  almost 
impassable  roads,  and  his  iron  had  to  be  conveyed  in  the  same  way  to 
the  eastern  markets,  he  conceived  and  carried  out  the  idea  of  a  com- 
munication with  Pittsburg,  and  thence  of  supplying  the  Western  Yalley 
with  Iron  and  nails.  For  several  years  he  enjoyed  without  competition 
the  trade  in  what  he  designated  "Juniata  Iron."  He  thus  opened  up  a 
market  that  has  become  one  of  immense  importance  to  a  product  which, 
under  its  original  name,  has  obtained  a  wide  commercial  celebrity. 
Bellefonte  in  other  respects  bears  evidence  of  the  industry  and  enter- 
prise of  its  first  Iron  manufacturer.  The  Centre  cold-blast  furnace,  nine 
miles  southwest  of  Bellefonte,  was  also  built  in  1790. 

Philipsburg,  the  centre  of  a  rich  mineral  district  of  coal,  iron  ore, 
limestone  and  fire-clay,  and  of  timber  land,  owes  its  name  and  existence 
to  an  enterprising  iron-master,  who  erected  there  many  years  ago  exten- 
sive Iron-works  and  a  screw  factory.  Milesburg  has  also  been  the  seat 
of  Iron-works  for  sixty  years  or  more. 

The  demand  for  Iron  created  by  the  rapid  emigration  to  the  West 
after  the  establishment  of  Independence,  and  the  extreme  cost  of  trans- 
portation by  the  ordinary  methods,  amounting  in  1784  to  $249  per  ton 
from  Philadelphia  to  Presqu'  Isle  (now  Erie),  led  to  the  early  discovery 
of  iron  ores,  and  to  the  erection  of  furnaces  and  forges  in  the  Western 
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counties.  The  first  furnace  west  of  the  Alleghanies  is  said  to  have  been 
built  by  Turnbull  &  Marmie,  of  Philadelphia,  on  Jacob's  Creek,  be- 
Fimtfur-  tweon  Fayette  and  Westmoreland  counties,  fifteen  miles  above 
o?the*Mi'e-  ^^^  entrance  into  the  Youghiogeny  river.  It  was  first  blown 
ghauieH.  jjj  November  1,  1790,  and  produced  a  superior  quality  of 
metal  both  for  castings  and  bar-iron,  some  of  it  having  been  tried  the 
same  day  in  a  forge  which  the  proprietors  had  erected  at  the  place. 
This  event  was  justly  considered  one  of  much  importance  to  the  whole 
western  country.  Colonel  Craig  of  Pittsburg,  in  1792,  ordered  balls  to 
be  cast  at  this  furnace  for  the  defense  of  that  place. 

Fairchance  charcoal  blast-furnace,  seven  miles  south  of  Uniontown, 
belonging  to  F.  H.  Oliphant,  was  built  in  1794.  It  is  now  abandoned, 
but  the  steam-furnace  (and  rolling-mill)  of  the  proprietor,  one  mile 
distant,  built  two  years  later,  is  still  running  on  ore  from  the  Chestnut 
ridge.  A  forge  was  also  built  near  the  place,  which  has  been  owned 
by  the  Oliphants,  father  and  son,  for  sixty  years  or  more,  but  it  is  no 
longer  used. 

Union  furnace  on  Dunbar  Creek,  fourteen  miles  east  of  Brownsville, 
in  the  same  county  (also  claimed  to  have  been  the  first  blast-furnace  in 
"Western  Pennsylvania'),  was  built  in  1792-3,  by  Col.  Isaac  Meason,  a 
man  of  note  in  border  history,  John  Gibson,  and  Moses  Dillon,  the  last 
of  whom  afterward  erected  a  forge  on  Licking  River,  near  Zanesville, 
Ohio,  possibly  the  first  in  that  State.  Union  furnace  is  still  making 
iron  by  steam  and  hot-blast  out  of  the  carbonaceous  ores  of  the  coal 
measures.  In  the  tables  of  Mr.  Lesley,  the  Mary  Ann  cold-blast  fur- 
nace, thirty  miles  from  Uniontown,  in  Greene  County,  is  said  to  have 
been  built  by  the  elder  Mr.  Oliphant  as  early  as  1777(?).  At  Browns- 
ville, or  Redstone  Old  Fort,  which,  toward  the  close  of  the  last 
w«.»tem       century,  was  actively  engaged  in  building  boats  for  the  lower 

mtilery. 

navigation,  the  first  nail  factory  west  of  the  Alleghanies  was 
established  by  Jacob  Bowman.  Wrought  nails,  manufactured  by  hand, 
were  the  kind  produced.  The  workmen  were  brought  from  Ilagerstown 
in  Maryland.* 

Pittsburg,  which  now  furnishes  a  market  for  immense  quantities  of 
charcoal  iron  from  the  Juniata  and  Alleghany  regions,  from  Ohio,  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee,  and  Missouri,  and  cuke  and  anthra<M*te  from  the 
western  and  central  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  owes  its  industrial  pros- 
perity mainly  to  the  great  bituminous  coal  seam  in  its  vicinity,  to  the 
abundance  of  iron  ore  in  the  adjacent  counties,  and  to  its  geographical 
position  as  the  gateway  of  the  West. 

(1)  American  Pioneer.  (2)  Ibid.  L  380. 
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The  co&l  of  this  neighborhood  had  long  been  knoH-a  to  be  good  And 
plcntiriil,  A  veio  Dear  the  town  took  fire  about  1163,  and  was  burning 
Bisteon  years  afterward. 

The  pririlege  of  mining  coal  in  the  hill  opposite  the  toBn,  where  the 
"  groat  seam  "  was  Btrnck,  was  granted  in  lots  extending  as  far  us  the 
Fiii.bom  centre  of  the  hill,  at  £30  eath,  bj  the  Penns,  about  the  year 
toiimiBiDg.  |pjg^^  The  tract  had  been  purchased  by  tbem  some  years 
before  for  the  Pittsburg  Manor  for  |10,000,  and  was  that  year  laid  out 
in  town  and  out  lot^.  The  product  of  this  rich  stratum  of  coal,  regarded 
us  the  largest  in  the  western  coal  Geld,  aloug  with  that  received  by 
siackwater  and  rail  from  the  neighboring  counties,  give  Pittsborg  a  targe 
export  trade  and  superior  advantages  for  workiug  up  by  steam-power 
the  crude  iron  of  the  West  into  a  mullitnde  of  forms  for  the  supply  of 
the  whole  western  country. 

Furnaces,  fonoderies,  rolling-mills,  nail-works,  wire-mills,  and  muiia- 

factories  of  metallic  and  other  materials  had  therefore  an  early  and  rapid 

growth.     The  establishment  in  1190  of  the  first  furnace  ainid 

r»""'l*^     ,i.„ !i 


the  argillac 


osyda  of  iron  on  the  Youghiogeny,  by  Wil- 


liam TnrnbuU  &  Co.,  was  regarded  as  an  important  event  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Pittsburg,  Within  two  years  after,  the  town  liad  • 
largo  corps  of  mechanics  and  artisans  engaged  in  a  variety  of  trades.' 
A  furnace  was  built  before  the  close  of  the  century  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  town,  and  in  1804  an  ur  fnm&ce  for  casting  pota,  kettles,  mill 
irons,  etc.,  was  erected  in  the  borough  by  Joseph  McGluig.  He  also 
built  a  cann on- found ery  in  1811.  The  fonndery  business  has  ever  since 
been  a  considerable  branch  of  the  iron -manufacture  of  Pittsburg.  In 
1812  the  first  rolling-mill  was  erected  there  at  the  comer  of  Penn  street 
and  Cecil  Alley,  by  Christopher  Cowen.  The  steam-engine  was  in  use 
in  the  town  as  early  as  1794.  It  was  first  employed  in  the  narigation 
of  the  Western  rivers  upon  the  steamboat  New  Orleans,  built  at  Pitta- 
bni^  in  1611.  Two  years  after  there  were  two  ma&nfactories  of  steam- 
engines  in  the  place. 

In  the  border  county  of  Beaver  an  iron-furnace  was  established  on  tho 
west  side  of  Beaver  river  falls  at  Brighton,  four  miles  from  the  Ohio, 


(1)  PilMbarg,  in  ITOl,  is  13D  runilltB  Alleghanj),  I  tinnerf,  S  waloh  and  eloek 

cooUiDad  ST    ruDuraetoren,  Inelading  S  makeTaand  ■Uvcraniitba,  IT  blackimltba,  1 

blukamllbf,  1  whltumitbi,  S  i>b«1wrighUi,  niachiiiiat  and  whlUamith  "  tqaBl  if  not  •o. 

3  lionera,  ]  clgck  aod  walob  maker.     In  perior    to    an/  workmu    In    <b«    United 

1S08,   the    town   eantained  an   air-furnaoB  BtatM,"!  outlaraQd  tool  Dakar,)  apinning. 

(HcClnrg'j),  4  nail  TactDriaa,  a  win  tvHorj,  wbaal,  aplndle,  and  orank  makera,  in  addU 

abma  fDnnd<i7,SgitDaDiitbi,  1  bell-makar,  lion  to  Elaai-worka,  aattan  faelorlM,  and 

1  NjUie  *Bd  aitkle  makar  (llva  mllaa  np  tba  otbar  non-matalils  braoobaa. 
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in  1803,  by  Hoopes,  Townsend  &  Co.,  and  was  the  commencement  of 
an  actiye  iron  business  in  that  place. 

The  amount  of  Iron  exported  from  Philadelphia  in  the  year  ending 
April  5,  1766,  was  882  tons  of  bar  at  £26  per  ton,  and  813  tons  of  pig 

xzporu  ^^^^  ^^  ^*^  ^0^*  P®^  ^^^  ^°  ^^®  thvee  years  preceding  the 
of  Iron.  y^^^  ending  January  6,  1774,  the  exports  were  respectiyely 
2,358,  2,205,  and  1,564  tons.  The  proportions  of  pig  and  bar  iron  are 
not  stated. 

In  the  manufacture  of  steel,  nails,  fire-arms,  machinery,  and  other 
branches  of  metallic  manufacture,  Pennsylvania  early  acquired  the 
same  prominence  she  had  in  the  production  of  the  raw 
maoarMtorM  material  Some  attempts  in  these  branches  have  been  al- 
ready referred  to  in  their  local  relations,  and  others  in  pre- 
vious chapters,  in  connection  with  the  departments  to  which  they  were 
subservient 

Philadelphia,  as  the  principal  commercial  city  of  this  country,  possessed 
a  varied  industry  and  a  large  proportion  of  skillful  artificers,  as  well  as 
many  persons  who  were  industrious  promoters  of  all  the  mechanical  arts. 
Her  ship-building  created  a  large  demand  for  nails,  iron,  and  steel, 
material  for  which  was  chiefly  furnished  by  her  furnaces  and  forges. 
Wo  have  seen  that  a  rolling-mill  was  built  in  Chester  County  as  early  as 
PbtiadeiphiA  ^46,  aud  a  steel-furnace  in  Philadelphia  in  the  following  year. 
®^^-  The  steel-furnace  of  Stephen  Paschal,  at  Eiglith  and  Walnut, 

was  probably  the  first  in  the  Province,  and  Taylor's  rolling-mill  the  first 
of  its  kind.  In  August,  1787,  this  steel-furnace,  which  then  belonged  to 
Nancarrow  &  Matlack,  was  visited  by  General  Washington,  and  is  men- 
tioned as  "the  largest  and  best  in  America."*  The  partnership  was 
dissolved  in  1790,  and  the  furnace,  house,  and  lot  offered  for  sale.  The 
furnace  was  in  good  repair,  and  capable  of  making  twenty-two  tons  of 
steel  at  a  blast  White  Matlack  soon  after  conveyed  the  property  by 
deed  to  John  Ireland,  and  his  former  partner,  John  Nancarrow,  a 
Scotchman,  removed  to  Seventh  street  below  Arch,  where  he  continued 
the  business  of  steel-making.  There  was  also  an  air-furnace  at  an  early 
period  at  the  northwest  comer  of  Ninth  and  Walnut,  belonging  wholly 
or  in  part  to  Nancarrow,  who  is  said  at  one  time  to  have  made  steel 
under  ground  at  that  place. 

Newly  invented  boxes  for  carriage-wheels  were  in  1785  made  at  the 
air-furnace.  Eighth  and  Walnut,  by  William  Somerton. 

(1)  THOMPfOV  Wkstcott,  Eiq.,  of  Phila-  eating  faoU  reUting  to  the  arti  in  (he  dtj 
delpliiii,  hat  kiadlj  ftmiihed  uf  with  inter-    firom  hia  manuscript  eoUcetions. 
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Whitehead  Humphreys  was  in  ITIO  tlie  proprietor  of  a  Et«el-rarnaM 
OD  Serentli  street  between  Mnrket  and  Chestnut,  whrre  Iid  nleo  mt/it 
edge-took.  He  reeeiveil  £100  from  the  ProTincial  Assembly  fi'f  bii 
encouragement,  nad  in  IltS  set  up  a  lottery  to  raise  XTOO  lo  a^st  bi« 
io  his  Bteel-works.  In  1718,  Cougress  authorized  thu  Bo&nl  of  W*rio 
contract  with  him  fur  the  manufacture  of  Heel  for  tb^n  C'oiilinciital  uli- 
ficers,  from  the  Iron  of  the  Audover  Work§,  Now  Jersey,  The  Suit 
legislature,  in  April,  1786,  appropriated  £301)  as  a  loan  to  Huiu|>hre;> 
for  five  years,  to  aid  him  io  making  steel  from  bar-iron  "  as  g'oud  at  !■ 
England.'" 

In  the  debate  on  the  Tariff  in  Congress,  in  April,  1789,  wliro  tin 
doty  on  steel  was  diflcussed,  Mr.  Clymer,  of  PonnsylTania,  sUile<J  tiul  m 
furnace  in  PhiJadelpliia  (probably  that  of  Humphrey  it),  with  T«rj  liltb 
Rid  from  the  legislature,  had  made  300  tons  of  steel  in  two  jroars,  ud 
WHS  tlien  making  at  the  rate  of  230  tons  annually.  Although  ao  in&al 
manufaclure  in  this  country,  he  beliovcd  this  furnace  could,  ivith  &  Bull 
public  encouragement,  soon  supply  the  whole  Union  vith  steel.  H* 
importations  of  steel  into  the  port  of  Philadelphia  had  then  deeranvd 
from  oiie-lil'lli  to  one-foiirlli  within  two  years,  mainly  on  accooni  uf  iLa 
improvements  in  the  domestic  manufacture  of  the  article.  The  perfcclioB 
it  had  then  attained  in  the  city,  and  the  reduced  price  of  steel,  were 
regarded  by  the  Society  instituted  in  1787  for  the  Enconragem«nt  of 
Domestic  Alannfttctures  as  insuring  {]\-:  sucft-":^  uf  workers  in  ilnit  m-y.^- 
rial.  It  had  already  restored  the  manufacture  of  some  articles,  and  bad 
introduced  new  ones.  Xotwithstanding  the  State  impost  lavrs,  and  » 
special  Act  of  20th  September,  1785,  laying  additional  duties  on  the 
importation  of  certain  articles  for  the  encouragement  of  domestic  manu- 
factures, foreign  wares  had  been  virtually  free,  inasmuch  as  Bnrtington 
was  a  free  port,  and  merchandise  readily  fouud  its  way  thence  into  the 
State.  The  local  tariff  ceased  in  August,  1789,  by  the  Act  of  the 
Federal  Congress.  Some  valualjle  improvemenls  in  the  mannfactsre 
of  steel  are  said  to  have  been  made  in  1793  by  Henry  Yoigbt,  a  wittch- 
makcr  of  Phi]adel[)hia. 

The  manufacture  of  Nails  at  this  time  employed  many  persons  in  the 
city  and  interior  towns,  but  it  was  altogether  a  handicraft  art. 
It  was,  liowever,  sufficient  to  afford  a  surplus  for  exportation. 

As  eariy  as  1731  we  find  (jeorge  Megee,  Nailer,  at  the  comer  of 
Front  and  Arch  streets,  Philadcliihia,  advertising  for  sale,  wholesale 
and  retail,  all  sorts  of  deck  and  other  nails  of  his  own  ma  nn  fact  a  re. 
The  aggregate  of  nails    produced    throughout  the   Province,  in  small 

(!)  Joarnib  orCoDgreai:  Lain  of  P<iiD> jIv4Bib 
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nailcncs  conducted  hj  common  blacksmiths  or  others,  was,  as  in  New 
England,  probably  very  considerable.  It  ^as  one  of  those  branches  in 
which  the  country  earliest  became  independent  of  British  supplies,  and 
in  which  the  effects  of  the  war  were  first  felt  among  British  manufac- 
turers, as  stated  by  Lord  Dudley  in  the  House  of  Peers  in  1TI6.  In 
1789,  Samuel  Briggs,  of  Philadelphia,  memorialized  the  legislature  and 
the  General  Congress  on  the  subject  of  a  machine  for  making  nails, 
screws,  and  gimlets.  He  had,  three  years  before,  made  the  patterns  for 
the  castings  of  Fitch's  steamboat,  and  now  deposited  with  the  executive 
of  the  State,  the  model  of  his  nail-machine,  in  a  sealed  box  subject  to 
the  order  of  the  State  or  Federal  legislatures.  He  and  his  son,  in 
August,  1797,  received  the  first  letters  patent  for  nail-making  machinery 
issued  under  the  general  Patent  Laws  of  the  L^'nited  States.  The  second 
was  granted  in  February,  1794,  to  Thomas  Perkins,  residing  in  the 
same  place. 

David  Folsom  also,  in  1789,  asked  the  General  Assembly  of  Penn- 
sylvania to  protect  his  invention  of  a  new  method  of  making  nails,  sprigs, 
and  brads  by  cutting  them  without  drawing.  The  business  of  cutting 
nails  and  brads  was  some  years  after  established  in  the  State  by  Thomas 
Odiorue,  of  Massachusetts,  who  introduced  Jesse  Reed's  machine,  and 
set  up  two  manufactories.  The  low  price  of  rolled  iron  and  nail-rods, 
for  some  time  after  the  peace,'  when  much  was  imported  from  Russia, 
in  addition  to  what  was  made  in  the  State,  fully  established  the  nail- 
manufacture  in  Pennsvlvania.  There  were,  in  1797,  three  manufactories 
of  cut  nails  and  one  of  patent  nails  in  Philadelphia. 

An  anchor  forge  was  set  up  in  Front  street  opposite  Union  about  the 
year  ITT)').  It  was  owned  and  managed  by  Daniel  Offley,  who 
employed  a  number  of  workmen,  and  over  twenty  years  after, 
durinir  the  war,  was  still  in  the  business. 

Works  for  drawing  wire  were  erected  in  or  near  the  city  as  early  as 
1779  by  Nicholas  Garrison,  Valentine  Eckert,  and  Henry  Yoight,  who 
wir«»nd  ^"  t^*^^  y^**"  proposed  to  transfer  them  to  the  State.  Hand 
Wire  c«rJi.  (»j|j^jj  ^.gfQ  made  by  Oliver  Evans  and  others  before  the  Revo- 
lution.    The  invention  of  Evans  for  making  the  teeth  is  claimed  to  have 


iknrhom. 


(1)  Tho  u.iuaI  price  of  bar-iron  before  U»e 
Revolution  WB8  $(^4  per  ton,  to  which  price 
it  agnin  fell  after  the  war.  Tho  large  ex- 
portatinnflof  pigand  bar  iron  which  eniued, 
an«l  the  rapid  increaao  of  domeiitic  coofump- 
tion,  raiKcd  it  again.  The  wholeiale  prices- 
current  of  iron  in  Philadelphia,  as  quoted 
in  the  General  Adrerti^er,  publiithed  daily  bj 
De^jainin  F.  Bache,  was,  on  Nurcmber  Otb, 


1700,  as  follown:  Iron  CAnting^  22*.  M.  to 
30ff.  per  ton  :  bar-iron,  i29  to  X."iO ;  Pig. 
iron,  £S  lOt.  to  £9:  shect-irun,  £60;  naiU 
rods,  £35.  This  wa^  probablj  Punnsjlrania 
earrencj.  A  considerable  rise  in  the  price 
of  Iron  took  place  again  in  1700,  and  gare 
an  impulse  to  the  manulactare  in  England 
and  America. 


&tl  «>LONI^I.  INDrSTItT   IN   METALS.  ^^^H 

been  the  foundation  of  tlie  subsequent  patents,  by  which  the  manufac- 
ture was  80  gre&tlj  exteaded.  There  were  three  manufactories  of  carda 
in  the  city  in  l"9t. 

Cannon  was  cast  at  a  number  of  furnaces  in  tlie  State  dnring  tha 
BeTolution,  particularly  at  the  Reading  and  Warwick  furnaces.  Small 
arms  were  also  made  in  considerable  quantity  at  Philadelphia, 
Laucaster,  and  eliionhere.  The  general  insecurity  of  the  froD- 
tier  settlements,  especially  during  the  French  and  Indian  wars,  tha 
temptatioDS  of  the  chase,  and  particularly  the  Indian  trade,  rendered 
fire-arms  a  accessary  appendage  to  every  household,  and  created  a  stcadj 
demand  for  rifles  and  other  defensive  weapons.  The  mfluufacture  re- 
ceived a  great  impulse  during  the  Revolution.  The  exportation  of  fire- 
arms, gunpowder,  and  other  military  stores  from  Great  Britaio  waa 
prohibited  in  ITli,  and  Congress  recomroended  their  roanafacture  in 
each  State.  A  letter  from  Philadelphia  to  a  member  of  Parliament,  in 
December  of  that  year,  soon  after  the  Proclamation  was  received,  in- 
formed him  that  the  Act  would  be  of  no  avail,  as  there  were  gun- 
makers  enough  in  the  Province  to  make  100,000  stand  of  arms  within 
a  year  at  28s.  a  piece,  if  needed,  and  that  a  manufactory  of  gunpowder 
had  been  already  established.  Governor  Richard  Pen n,  in  his  exanii- 
nation  before  the  House  of  Lords  in  Norcmber,  1775,  stated,  in  reply 
to  the  inquiries  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond  on  the  subject,  that  the  cast- 
ing of  cannon,  including  brass,  which  were  cast  in  Philadelphia,  had 
been  carried  to  great  perfection;  and  also  that  small  arms  were  made 
in  as  great  perfection  as  could  be  imagined.  The  workmanship  and 
finish  of  the  small  arms  were  nniveraally  admired  for  their  excellence. 
Some  fire-arms  were  that  year  imparted  from  the  French  and  Spanish 
West  India  Islands,  and  pikes  were  recommended  until  arms  could  be 
made.  Rifles  were  made  in  many  places  in  the  Provinces  at  that  date, 
which  were  thought  equal  to  any  imported. 

Ill  February,  1776,  the  Committee  of  Safety  deemed  it  expedient  to 
establish  a  Provincial  gun-lock  manufactory,  and  requested  a  conference 
with  Mr.  Benjamin  Rittenhouse,  of  Norringtou,  whom  they  thonght  a 
suitable  person  to  superintend  it.  In  March,  commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed to  erect,  superintend,  and  conduct  the  manufactory,  and  contract 
for  the  manufacture  of  arms.'  The  factory,  we  are  informed,  was  estab- 
lished in  Cherry  street,  with  Mr.  Peter  De  Haven  as  principal  gunsmith. 
In  April,  1778,  the  gun  manufactory,  under  Mr.  De  Haven  as  contract- 
ing superintendent,  was  in  operation  at  Hummelstown,  eight  miles  from 
Harrisburg.    In  Jnly,  after  the  tragic  events  at  Wyoming,  he  recom- 

(1)  PeoiujlTuilk  Archive!,  Iv.  ?i:  j  Col.  Rm.,  z.  SOS. 
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mended  its  removal  to  French  Creek  or  to  Philadelphia.  The  Cooncil,  in 
November,  1776,  fixed  the  price  to  be  paid  to  gunsmiths  for  good  gun« 
barrels,  delivered  at  the  lock  manufactory,  at  24s.  apiece.  Brass  gun 
mountings  were  then  made  bj  Lewis  Prahl.  The  committee  also  ad- 
vanced £300  to  Lawrence  Bimie  to  enable  him  to  erect  an  air-furnace 
and  mills  for  the  business  of  file-cutting  in  connection  with  the  gun- 
lock  factory.  Contracts  were  also  made  in  York  and  Lancaster 
for  a  quantity  of  arms  for  the  State.  The  price  of  a  musket  with 
bayonet  and  steel  ramrod,  made  according  to  pattern,  was  £4  5s.  (Penn- 
sylvania currency).^  But  it  was  found  difficult  to  make  contracts  at  less 
than  £4  lOs.  or  £4  15s.,  as  materials  were  scarce,  and  workmen  were 
unwilling  to  quit  the  manufacture  of  rifles,  for  which  the  demand  was 
great  Muskets  were  also  made  at  Carlisle  and  in  Bedford  and  other 
counties.  The  latter  had  but  one  regular  gunsmith.*  There  were  two 
boring-mills  for  gun-barrels  in  the  vicinity  of  Lancaster  in  1786,  and 
the  borough  contained  7  gunsmiths,  7  nail-makers,  2  brass-founders,  3 
coppersmiths,  5  silversmiths,  4  tinners,  6  clock  and  watch  makers, 
and  25  black  and  white  smiths.  Washington  County  had  3  gun- 
smiths.' John  Kerlin  contracted  to  make  muskets  and  bayonets  at 
85s.  each. 

In  April,  1776,  Benjamin  Loxicy  made  proposals  for  casting  brass 
eight-inch  mortars,  howitzers,  cannon,  and  shells  for  Congress  or  the 
committees  of  safety.  Some  of  the  brass  guns  of  Major  Lox- 
ley  were  tested  by  Daniel  Joy  of  the  Reading  furnace,  who 
was  also  engaged  in  casting  and  boring  iron  nine-pounders  at  the  rate 
of  one  daily,  to  be  followed  by  others  of  larger  size.  The  iron  pieces 
appear  to  have  stood  the  proof  better  than  the  brass.  Joy,  in  the 
same  year,  proposed  a  method  of  constructing  fire-rafts  for  the  defense 
of  the  Delaware.  Congress,  in  the  following  April,  called  upon  all  tho 
legislatures  or  executives  of  the  States  to  exempt  from  military  duty  all 
persons  employed  in  casting  shot  and  manufacturing  military  stores  of 
any  kind ;  and  in  June  the  Board  of  War  recommended  that  eleven  men 
employed  by  Mark  Bird  in  the  cannon  foundery  and  nail-works  in  Berks 


Cftnnon. 


(1)  In  recommeDding  to  the  fererml  Ai* 
Mmblies  in  NoTember,  1775,  the  manufmo- 
ture  of  flre-armi  and  bayonets,  Congresi 
directed  that  each  flrelock  be  made  "  with 
a  good  bridle  lock,  i  of  an  inch  bore  and  of 
good  oubatance  at  the  breech,  the  barrel  to  be 
8  feet  8  inchci  in  length,  the  bayonet  to  be 
1 8  inchoii  in  the  blade,  with  a  steel  ramrod, 
the  ufper  loop  to  be  tmmpet-moathed,  and 


the  price  to  be  giren  be  fixed  by  the  As- 
sembly or  Conrention  of  each  Colony ;  and 
that  nntil  a  sufficient  quantity  of  good  arms 
be  manafaetared,  they  import  as  many  as 
are  wanted  by  all  the  men  in  their  Pro- 
Tince." — Jour,  Cong.,  i.  1S4. 

(2)  Pennsylvania  Arohires,  ir.  708,  71S» 
717,  777  ;Ti.  453,  475,  633. 

(3)  Coxe's  View  of  the  United  SUtes. 


614  OOBONUL  raBUSTRT  IN  lOETAU. 

Oonnty,  carried  on  by  him  for  the  use  of  the  United  Btatefl,  be  ffis-' 
charged  from  the  militia,  into  which  they  were  draughted.  Daring  the 
game  month  James  Byers,  who  had  cast  brass  gnns  for  the  Ooremmenti 
wus  requested  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  remore  with  his  apparatus 
and  uteDsils  at  a  moment's  warning  on  the  approach  of  the  British. 
Morgan  Basteed,  Samuel  Potts,  and  Thomas  Ratter  each  mode  pro- 
posals to  cast  cannon  in  the  coarse  of  that  year.  There  was  at  this  time 
a  cannon-foandery  in  Soathwark,  bat  we  do  not  know  who  owned  it 
In  August,  1*777,  the  Board  of  War  informed  President  Wharton  that 
the  furnace  for  casting  cannon  stood  idle  for  want  of  copper,  and  re- 
quested permission  to  use  a  load  which  had  been  sent  from  Frendi 
Creek  (the  mine  before  mentioned),  but  was  claimed  by  the  Stmte. 
There  was  also  some  dispute  respecting  the  furnace  as  well  as  the 
material.' 

Brass-founding  and  copper,  brass,  and  tin  work  of  all  kinds  for  dis- 
tilleries, breweries,  sug^r-mills  in  the  West  Indies,  and  refineries  of 
Bnu».  sugar,  and  for  household  use,  employed  many  tradesmen  in 
foiuidiDg.     Philadelphia  from  an  early  period. 

In  May,  1717,  Austin  Paris  and  Thomas  Paglan,  ''ffounders,"  were 
admitted  to  the  freedom  of  the  city,  a  process  necessary  to  entitle  trades- 
men to  carry  on  business  for  themselves.  .Paris  was  a  founder  either  in 
brass  or  iron  in  the  city  ten  years  after.  Brass-founding  was  carried  on 
in  1723  in  Front  street  near  Market,  by  John  Hyatt,  and  in  1759  by 
Daniel  King,  at  the  upper  end  of  Second  street.  In  the  federal  proces- 
sion, on  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution,  July,  4,  1788,  Mr.  King 
rode  in  a  car,  with  a  furnace  in  full  blast  during  the  whole  procession, 
and  finisljcd  a  three-inch  howitzer,  which  was  mounted  and  fired  with 
the  artillery  on  Union  Green.  His  journeymen  and  apprentices  also 
neatly  executed  other  brass  work  at  his  expense.  The  coppersmiths 
also  made  stills  and  tea-kettles  under  the  direction  of  Benjamin  Harbi- 
son, and  numbered  twenty  masters  of  the  trade. 

Money  scales  and  weights  were  made  by  James  Allen,  goldsmith,  in 
1719. 

Caspar  Wistar  was  a  brass  button  and  buckle  manufacturer  in  Phila- 
delphia previous  to  1750,  when  one  of  his  apprentices  set  up  the  busi- 
ness in  New  York.     The  first  of  the  name  in  this  country 

BattODB. 

established   a   glass    factory   in   New   Jersey,   and    in    1769 
Richard  Wistar  united  the  two  branches  at  his  house  in  High  street 

(1)  Pennsylvania  Archives,  v.  698,  731,  738;  vi.  62,  121,  369. 
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above  Third,  where  he  made  glass  lamps  and  bottles  and  brass  bat- 
tons.'   '. 

The  establisliment  of  a  tin-plate  manafactorj  was  proposed  by  a  con- 
Tcntion  assembled  from  the  several  counties  at  Philadelphia  in  January, 
1774,  to  consider  the  state  of  manufactures  and  trade.  But  it  was  not 
then  found  practicable.  Tin  could  not  be  had  in  177G  sufficient  to  make 
canteens  and  kettles  for  the  army. 

A  sheet-iron  manufactory  was  established  in  1776  on  Water  street, 
at  the  corner  of  Arch,  by  Murray,  Griffin,  &  Bullard,  who  made  comp- 
shoot  Iron,  kettles,  blaze  pans,  tea-kettles,  and  other  wares.  Camp-kettles 
•'*'•  were  also  made  for  the  army  by  Thomas  Bales,  out  of  sheet- 

iron  made  at  Mount  Holly  by  Thomas  Mayberry. 

I'ewter  dishes,  spoons,  and  other  household  wares  of  pewter  and  block 
tin,  then  in  general  use,  were  made  many  years  earlier  by  Cornelius 
Bradford  and  others. 

Gold  and  silver  smiths,  whitesmiths,  and  manufacturers  of  buttons, 
shoc-buckk*s,  and  such  small  wares,  were  numerous.'  In  17C7,  tho 
Gold  iind  silversmiths  of  Philadelphia  petitioned  for  the  establishment 
•iivtrp.miihn.  yf  j^jj  assay  office  to  regulate,  assay,  and  stamp  gold  and 
silver. 

Screws  for  paper-mills  —  which  were  numerous  —  and  many  heavy 
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'.  (1)  nrnjnmin  Rnndolpii,  nt  tho  OoMen 
Ea;;U',  ('lie<tmit  Ptrcot,  in  1770  mamifao- 
turcd  w»MMlon  biiltun.t  "  of  ap|»lo,  holly,  ainl 
laurel  \v«>«mI  haril  uiul  cK-ar."  There  were 
two  Iiiitton  fjH'lijrie."  in  the  eity  in  17U7. 

(2)  Anioni;  the  lrn«io>impn  a<Itintte(l  to  tho 
frc?Ml«Mii  <if  tho  city  in  1717  anil  17 IS,  were 
Oe«ir;re  IMmnly,  Ji».'»eph  Tr«»tler,  auil  Uiehanl 
Oo>li^;:,  cutlet*  :  JaincM  Kvvrft  an<l  Simon 
Eil;;rll,  jK'irtrKis  :  Peter  Steel  an«l  James 
"Winstnnly,  hmzirrti;  Franeis  RieharjM>n, 
WilliiiMi  F.n::l.in«l,  iin<l  Ethvanl  Hunt,  5/"/'/. 
§miih' ;  K<iiiiun«l  nilliiigton,  ir/iif<.«nii'/A, 
and  ftiiirtcen  hlarkninitht.  In  June,  17 IS, 
in  Pon.-tiMiUi^nre  of  u  petition  **  from  Pevoral 
tradesmen  and  uiannractor!<,"  conipIainin>; 
that  notwith^tanilinj;  their  ha\inf(  taken 
ont  llu'ir  frtedoms,  many  ^tranger.'^  daily 
came  in  and  fettled  who  wcro  not  entitled 
to  carry  on  hasinc^s, — tho  Common  Council 
pa\«*  pernii>^ion  to  i«uch  traile.^  as  de^i^d  to 
frame  and  hring  in  an  ordiuauco  whereby 
they    O'liiM     ho    incorporated. — Jlinute^    of 

In  the  Federal  processiou  in  1768,  a  car- 


riage drawn  by  nino  horses  contained  the 
Federal  blacksmiths,  whitesmiths,  and  nail- 
ers in  full  employ.  Tho  blackAmiths  cum- 
plct(-d  durin;;  tho  proccs>ion  a  full  set  of 
plow  irons  out  of  old  swords,  worked  a 
sword  into  a  sickle,  turned  several  horse- 
hhoe?<,  and  did  other  jobs  on  demand.  Mr. 
I.  Goodman,  whitesmith,  finished  a  com- 
]i1ete  pair  of  pliers,  a  kuife,  and  some  ma- 
chinery. The  nailers  finished  and  sold 
spikes,  nails,  and  broad  tacks.  They  were 
followed  by  two  hundred  others  of  their 
trades,  with  tho  device — "Ly  hammer  and 
hand,  all  arts  do  stand."  The  g«>ld»miths, 
silver>miths,  and  jewelers  followed  their 
senior  member,  William  I>all,  to  tho  num- 
ber of  thirty. five. 

How  different  tho  spectnclo  wo  witness  at 
this  hour,  when  that  l.^num  which  wai 
everywhere  bailed  as  the  greatest  blesfing 
to  the  proiliictivo  clas.*eH,  after  baring  ful- 
filled its  hi;;h  promise,  is  rashly  threatened 
with  de.<tru(*tion,  and  tho  plowshare  and 
•icklo  aro  bein;;  once  moro  bcatca  into 
•words  for  fratricidal  conflict ! 
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CDsUngs  Bod  forged  work  were  made  in  the  city  before  the  cIose^^tS^| 
contnrj.     Military  articles  of  all  kinds  were  made.  I 

In  the  inTcntion  and  construction  of  machinery  and  iustrnmenta  fori 
practical  and  Bcienti&c  parpose^i,  Philadelphia  mechanics  early  acqnireil4 
a  reputatiou  for  skill.  The  records  of  original  American  inventioal 
contain  few  names  more  distinguished  than  thoi^e  of  Godfrey,  the  iB^S 
Teutor  of  the  quudraut,  of  Rittenhouee,  who  made  the  Rrst  telescope] 
constracled  in  America,  and  wliose  orrery  and  other  scieatififi'l 

twi"'    inEtruments   displayed  unusnul  mccbanical  aod  mathematical'! 

genins;  of  Franklin,  Evans,  Folion,  Fitch,  and  others,  whom  I 

iDrentire  and  conBtmctive  skill  have  added  to  the  permanent  wealth  of  ■ 

the  State  and  the  Union.  I 

Tlie  employment  of  a  fire-engine  for  the  greater  security  of  property  I 
was  recommended  by  Samnel  Preston,  an  early  mayor  of  the  city,  and  J 
Pi^  in   December,   1119,  payment  was  ordered   to  be  made   to  I 

•ujfisu.       Abraham  Bickley,  a  member  of  Conneil  "  for  y'  ffire  engine  "  1 
previonsly  ordered.     It  does  not  appear  where  it  was  made.     In  April,   I 
1130,  three  fire-engines  of   the  value  of  fifty,  thirty-five,  and   twenty  I 
pounds  respectively,  were  ordered  from  England,  and  arrived  the  sama  I 
year.     A  fire-engine  was  also  made  for  the  city  by  Anthony  Nicholas  I 
previous  to  July,  1135 ;  but  it  was  said  to  be  "  very  heavy,  nawieldy^  m 
and  reijiiivcd  much  labor  to  work  it.'"     In  1108,  Richard  Miison.  at  the 
upper  end  of  Second  street,  undertook  the  manufacture  of  fire-engines. 
He  was  a  native  of  the  Province,  and  the  first  who  introduced  the  im- 
provement of  the  Philadelphia  levers  at  the  ends  and  not  at  the  sides  of 
the  engine.     Mason  &  Qibbs  were,  in  1785,  builders  of  fire-engines  of 
the  newest  construction. 

The  first  experimental  steam-engine  built  in  America  was  made  in 
Philadelphia  in  1773,  by  Christopher  Colles,  an  educated  and  ingeaions 
Irishman,  the  pupil  and  protege  in  early  life  of  Dr.  Pococke, 
envitiei.  Bishop  of  Ossory,  after  whose  death,  in  lieff,  he  came  to 
America.  In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1172,  Colles  delivered 
two  courses  of  lectures  in  the  Hall  of  the  American  Pbilosophieal  Society, 
on  Pnenmatics,  Hydrostatics,  and  Hydraulics,  in  which  he  eKperimented 
with  an  air-pump  of  his  own  invention,  and  exhibited  the  centrifngal 
and  steam-engines,  and  other  machines.  He  was  consequently  engaged 
to  construct  a  steam-engine  to  pump  water  for  a  distillery,  which  v»b 
done,  but  on  so  cheap  a  scale  and  of  materials  so  slight  that  it  was  of 
no  practical  use.     A  committee  of  the  Philosophical  Society  never- 

(1)  Minute)  of  Common  CooneiL    Thres  jesrl  after,  Benjaniin  FrankliD  org*nU*d 
Uw^Brat  Bra  oompui;  in  Ibo  Git;. 
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theless  reported  that  it  evinced  the  builder's  knowledge  of  the  principles, 
and  his  ability  to  construct  the  machine,  and  that  be  was  therefore  de- 
serving of  encouragement.  The  career  of  Colles,  who  obtained  some 
Fitrh  and  reputc  as  au  engineer  and  mechanician  in  this  department,  has 
Voight.  Y)een  compared  to  that  of  John  Fitch,  who  in  1786,  assisted  bv 
Henry  Yoight,  constructed  the  first  working  steam-engine  built  in  the 
city.  "  Both,"  says  Mr.  Westcott,  "  were  ingenious  beyond  their  time, 
and  both  reaped  a  reward  in  poverty."  Fitch  is  said  to  have  first  ap- 
plied to  John  Nancarrow,  the  proprietor  of  a  steel-furnace  before  men- 
tioned, who  had  some  reputation  as  a  machinist,  and  afterward  made 
some  improvements  in  the  engine  of  Savery,  which  were  published  in 
the  fourth  volume  of  the  American  Philosophical  Transactions,  llis 
drafts  were,  however,  rejected  by  Fitch,  who  was  advised  to  apply  to 
Homblower  or  Colles  of  New  York.  But  having  become  impressed 
with  the  mechanical  abilities  of  Henry  Voight,  a  Dutch  watch-maker,  he 
made  him  a  partner,  aud  the  two  jointly  constructed  a  model  with  a  one- 
inch  cylinder,  the  first  steam-engine  Fitch  had  seen.  This  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  a  larger  three-inch  cylinder  model,  with  which  a 
skiflf  was  moved  on  the  Delaware  in  July,  1786,  by  means  of  oars  at- 
tached to  a  crank.  An  engine  on  the  principle  of  Watt  &  Boulton's 
with  twelve-inch  cylinder,  was  built  the  next  year,  which,  after  receiving 
several  improvements  by  Voight,  propelled  a  steamboat  on  the  Delaware 
in  the  presence  of  the  Federal  Convention  then  in  the  city.  Another 
still  larger  was  built,  for  which  an  eighteen-inch  cylinder  was  cast  at 
Warwick  furnace.  Numerous  improvements  in  the  pipe,  boiler,  con- 
denser, and  other  parts  of  the  machinery  by  Voight,  Fitch,  Thornton, 
Hall,  Evans,  and  other  ingenious  persons,  resulted  in  an  efficient  engine, 
with  which  a  steam  packet  and  freight  boat  was,  in  1790,  run  between 
Philadelphia  and  Burlington.  Voight  afterward  became  chief  coiner 
at  the  Mint,  and  the  inventor  of  a  steamboat  with  paddles  in  three 
rows.  * 

Two  steam-engines  were  also  built  and  in  operation  at  the  water- 
works in  Philadelphia — the  largest  then  in  the  country — before  the 
close  of  the  century,  one  near  the  Schuylkill,  the  other  at  Centre  square. 
They  were  both  double  engines,  the  one  with  a  thirty-nine-inch  and  the 
other  a  thirty-two-inch  cylinder,  and  six-feet  stroke  and  wooden  boilers, 
and  capable  of  supplying  4,500,000  gallons  of  water  daily,  if  required. 

One  or  both  were  built  by  Nicholas  I.  Roosevelt,  who,  in  1798. 

patented,  with  J.  Smallman,  a  double  steam-engine,  and  after- 
ward built  the  first  steamboat  on  the  Ohio  at  Pittsburg.     His  contract 

(1)  WestcoU'i  Life  of  Fitch. 
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was  for  one  million  g^ona  daflj,  and  the  mrplns  power  of  (he  lower 
engine  was  leased  for  the  use  of  a  slitting  and  rolling  mill  and  othei; 
mannfactnring  oses.  Se?eral  Taloable  modifications  of  tiie  steam-engine 
were  made  bj  the  Philadelphia  mechanics,  the  most  important  of  which 
were  those  of  E?ans,  who,  in  1803,  became  the  first  regular  steam-engine 
bnilder  at  the  Mars  Works,  Ninth  and  Yine  streets. 

Many  kinds  of  machinery  of  minor  importance  were  deyised  and  im* 
pro?ed  in  Philadelphia  before  the  Oeneral  Patent  Office  was  organ- 
ized. 

The  dock  accommodation  of  Philadelphia  having  become  ninch  im- 
paired by  the  collection  of  mod  preyions  to  the  war,  a  dredging-machlne 
Donaidvoii*!  ^^^  cleaning  and  deepening  the  docks  was  invented  by  Arthur 
mpj>opotem«t.  Donaldson,  of  which  a  cut  and  description  are  given  in  the 
first  volome  of  \he  Pennsylvania  Magazine  for  1*7*75.  It  was  recom- 
mended by  a  committee  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  to  the 
attention  of  the  Assembly,  which  awarded  the  bnilder  £100  for  his 
ingenuity.  In  answer  to  an  application  from  New  York,  he  was  the 
next  year  sent  thither,  with  workmen  by  the  Committee  of  Safety,  as  one 
every  way  qualified  to  superintend  the  construction  of  a  water  ChetxEus^' 
de-Friae.  Similar  defenses  were  sunk  in  the  Delaware  at  Billlngsport,  in 
aid  of  which  Mr.  Robert  Smith  presented  the  Committee,  through  Owen 
Biddle,  the  model  of  a  machine  for  raising  and  lowering  ballast,  for  which 
he  received  the  thanks  of  the  Board.  After  the  Peace,  Donaldson  was 
employed  to  remove  it,  which  he  accomplished  by  the  aid  of  that  or 
some  other  curious  machine  invented  in  the  city.  The  Assembly,  in 
17 85,  granted  him  the  exclusive  privilege  for  a  term  of  years  of  making 
and  using  in  the  Delaware  his  machine  for  cleaning  docks,  called  the 
"  Hippopotamus,"  which  had  proved  to  be  highly  efficient.  He  also 
invented  a  balance-lock.  His  constructive  abilities  procured  Donaldson 
considerable  reputation  and  property,  and  in  the  following  year  John 
Fitch  offered  him  a  partnership  in  his  steamboat  scheme.  To  this  in- 
vention he  soon  after  set  up  independent  claims,  based  on  the  construc- 
tion of  a  pump-boat  on  the  principle  of  Bernouilli's.  For  some  time  he 
strongly  contested  with  Fitch  the  originality  of  that  and  other  modes  of 
applying  the  power.  *  The  use  of  steam  for  that  purpose,  iu  whatever 
way  applied,  was  the  strong  point  of  the  latter,  and  his  priority  could 
not  be  fairly  disputed.  This  useful  agent  was  applied  to  dredging  pur- 
poses by  0.  Evans,  in  1804,  who  constructed  the  "Eruktor  Amphibolis^ 
for  that  use. 

Wagstaff  &  Hunt,  mustard  manufacturers,  had  in  operation,  in  1760, 

(1)  Westcott'a  Life  of  Fi'ch. 
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a  mostard-mill,  claimed  to  have  been  invented  by  Wagstaff,  and  made  in 
England  from  drawings  sent  thither.  The  machine  was  also  said  to 
iftiHtard-  ^^^^  ^^^^  immediately  adopted  in  England  by  the  mnstard 
"'"••  makers,  and   afterward  obtained   by  others  in  Philadelphia. 

Benjamin  Jackson  also  at  that  time  made  flour  of  mnstard  "superior  to 
English  Durham,"  by  machinery  driven  by  water,  in  a  rival  establish- 
ment at  the  Globe  Mills  in  Northern  Liberties. 

George  Brassine,  the  inventor  of  a  snuflf-mill,  asked  for  encouragement 
in  1785,  and  William  Sheppard  for  a  mill  for  sawing  and  polishing 
marble.  The  grant  of  privileges  to  James  Rumsey,  the  same  year,  for 
a  boat  to  go  against  the  current  of  rivers,  was  contested  by  Abner 
Cloud  and  Ilugh  Cunningham,  who  each  claimed  the  invention  of  the 
pole-boat ' 

Carding  machines,  cotton  gins,  spinning  jennies,  and  other  textile 
machinery  were  early  made  in  Philadelphia.  We  have  in  a  former  chapter 
Textile  mentioned  a  spinning  frame  introduced  in  1775  by  Christopher 
mwhinerj.  rp^jj^^  which  wc  supposcd  to  have  been  imported.  That  ma- 
chine, and  another  by  Joseph  Hague,  we  have  reason  to  believe  were 
made  in  the  country,  and  were  the  first  of  the  kind  in  America.  In 
pi„j  April,  1776,  previous  to  which  a  spinning-machine  was  in  use 

jennies.  ^^y  ^^^^  United  Society  for  promoting  American  Manufactures 
in  Philadelphia,  a  committee  of  the  Assembly  reported  "that  upon  ex- 
amination they  find  the  said  machine  was  made  and  used  in  this  Pro- 
vince by  both  the  persons  above  named  nearly  at  the  same  time,  but 
unknown  to  each  other,  and  that  the  committee  think  they  are  therefore 
alike  deserving  of  reward."  They  recommend  that  £15  shall  be  awarded 
each.  On  the  recommendation  of  the  Society  above  named,  the  Assembly 
resolved  to  distribute  one  machine  to  each  county  at  the  expense  of  the 
Province. 

John  Marshall,  an  English  thread-maker  in  the  employ  of  the  Society 
in  1776,  asked  patronage  for  a  silk  twisting  and  throwing  mill  of  his 
invention.  An  appropriation  of  £40  was  recommended  for  his  encour- 
agement by  a  committee.  *  James  Hazle  also  in  1775  advertised  a  ma- 
chine to  go  by  clock-work  to  run  48  spindles.  The  encouragement 
given  to  such  inventions  by  the  State  legislature,  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society,  and  by  associations  for  promoting  general  or  special 
manufactures,  was  such  that,  in  1789,  some  machinery  of  the  kind  was 
made  in  Philadelphia  as  well  as  in  England.  A  law  of  the  Assembly, 
in  March,  1788,  prohibited  under  certain  penalties  the  exportation  of 
manufacturing  machines  for  the  space  of  two  years. 

(1)  Weiteott'i  Life  of  Fiteft 
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Mr.  Robert  LeriUe,  who  wm  the  &ther  of  0.  R.  Leilie,  the  artirty  Miijor 
Leslie,  of  the  ITnited  States  Army,  and  Miss  E.  Ledie,  the  anthoren — a 
i^goi*'*  &:otchman  by  birth,  bat  resident  in  Philadelphia  firom  1745 — 
iBfoutoai.   ^gg  1^  qIq^  ^q^  watch  maker  of  great  ingenuity.    He  was 

granted  by  the  Assemblj,  in  1789,  a  patent  for  certain  improTementi 
in  the  mechanism  of  clocks  and  watches,  and  afterward  under  tfie  laws 
6t  Oong^ress.  A  powerful  combination  of  the  trade  was  formed  to  op- 
.pose  his  innorations.  He  also  patented  improyements  in  the  eonstmc- 
tion  and  tone  of  beUs,  in  the  wearing  of  wire,  and,  in  addition  to  seTeral 
improTements  in  pendoloms  and  thne-pieces,  he  inTented  or  improTed 
machines  for  threshing  and  cleaning  wheat,  tidi3-mills,  wind-mills,  blow- 
ing machinery,  machines  for  managing  vessels,  carriage  springs,  dies  for 
coin,  and  sereral  other  things.  Some  of  these  are  described  In  the  early 
Tolomes  of  the  American  Philosophical  Transactions,  in  which  are  seTeral 
memoirs  by  Dr.  Bittenhonse  on  improvements  in  time-pieces  and  otiier 
horological  and*  philosophical  instmmente,  and  papers  on  other  inven- 
tions  by  him  and  Godfirey,  Franklin,  Hopkinson,  Colin,  Mr.  Heniy  of 
Lancaster,  Bomsey,  and  others.  Oeorge  Wall,  Jr.,  in  178*7,  receiTed 
firom  the  State  a  patent  for  a  mathematical  instnunent  invented  by  him. 
Dr.  Hopkinson  made  some  improvements,  there  described,  in  the  con- 
stmction  of  the  harpsichord,  which  were  introduced  in  an  instrument 
made  for  him  in  LoDdon. 

The  piauo-forte,  which  has  now  superseded  the  harpsichord,  appears 
to  have  been  first  made  in  Philadelphia  by  John  Belmont,  Third  street 
Piano-  below  Green,  whose  card,  in  1TT5,  states  that  he  "has  just 
fortes.  finished  an  extraordinary  instrument  by  the  name  of  the 
Piano-Forte,  of  mahogany,  in  the  manner  of  a  harpsichord,  with  ham- 
mers and  several  changes."  In  1785,  James  Juliann,  Fourth  and 
Arch,  also  announced  ''the  great  American  Piano-forte  of  his  own 
invention."  The  General  Advertiser,  in  IT 90,  speaks  of  American 
mnsical  instrument  making  as  having  arrived  at  great  perfection  in 
Philadelphia,  and  says  an  ingenious  artist  had  lately  completed  several 
piano-fortes,  in  point  of  workmanship  nothing  inferior  to  the  im- 
ported. Their  superiority  was  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  wood  sea- 
soned in  London  did  stand  this  dry  climate,  and  also  that  Philadelphia- 
made  pianos  were  put  together  with  screws,  while  the  foreign  were 
only  glued. 

In  IT 63,  a  new  organ  for  Christ  Church  was  ordered  from  Philip 
Feyring,  who  had  previously  built  one  for  St.  Peter's.  *    It  was  finished 

(1)  The  propriety  of  using  masioal  in-     same  year  called  in  qaeition  in  a  pamphlet 
8tmment«  in  pablio  worshiif^was    in  the     published   in   Philadelphia.      Organs   had 
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and  pat  np  in  1766,  and  remained  serentj  years,  nntil  the  present 
one  waa  erected.  It  contained  three  sets  of  keys  and  pedals,  two  octayes 
from  foot  C  miward,  twenty-seven  stops,  and  abont  1,607 
piped.  An  organ  was  built  for  the  German  Lntheran  Chnrch 
in  Philadelphia,  a  few  years  later,  by  Mr.  D.  Taneberger,  a  Moravian, 
at  Lltiz,  in  Lancaster  Coanty,  and  a  man  of  mnch  mechanical  inge- 
nnity. 

Robert  Leslie,  in  1789,  proposed  to  establish  a  Mosenm  of  models 
of  machines,  etc.,  in  Philadelphia.  The  models  of  many  other  machines 
HoM^Qin  ^^^  instruments,  in  addition  to  some  of  those  above  named, 
ofuudeis.  ^gyg  presented  to  the  American  Philosophical  Society.  But 
the  first  professed  collection  of  the  kind  in  the  city,  of  which  we  have 
any  knowledge,  was  the  model  room  in  Peale's  Museum,  commenced  in 
1785  by  one  who  himself  possessed  considerable  mechanical  as  well  as 
artistic  talent,  as  the  records  of  the  Patent  Office  show.  This  now 
forms  an  important  feature  in  the  various  institutions  for  practical  me- 
chanical instruction.  It  is  mentioned  to  the  credit  of  Henry  IV.  of 
France  that  he  proposed  such  a  magazine  of  models,  which  was  not, 
however,  carried  out  until  1775  in  the  Conservatory  of  Arts  and  Trades 
founded  by  Yaucanson.  And  when  our  mechanics  and  artists  proposed 
such  a  thing,  however  imperfect  in  plan,  we  believe  a  collection  of  the 
kind  did  not  exist  in  England. 

A  bold  project  for  the  employment  of  Iron  on  the  extended  scale  now 
so  common  for  architectural  purposes,  was  conceived  in  1787  by  Thomas 
Iron  Paine,  whose  taste  for  mechanical  and  philosophical  studies 

bridges  jj^^j  induccd  Dr.  Franklin  to  persuade  him  to  come  to 
America.  While  pursuing  his  favorite  speculations  in  mechanics, 
mineralogy,  and  the  uses  of  Iron,  a  permanent  bridge  over  the  Schuyl- 
kill was  proposed,  to  be  built  without  piers,  and  Paine  offered  to  con- 
struct an  Iron  bridge,  with  a  single  arch  of  four  hundred  feet  span.  It 
was  not  then  deemed  practicable.  Notwithstanding  that  casting 
could  be  done  cheaper  and  with  better  iron  than  in  England,  plans  for 
an  iron  superstructure  on  stone  piers,  prepared  by  Mr.  Weston,  an 
English  engineer,  were  also  thought  too  hazardous,  and  the  present 
covered  bridge  on  Market  street,  then  regarded  as  a  structure  of  no 
ordinary  kind,  was  erected  instead.  Paine,  however,  immediately  re- 
newed his  proposals  in  France  and  England,  and  in  one  or  both  conn* 


been  in  wo   in  MaisachunettJi  finee  1714.  But  the  "UwfulneM  and  adrftnUgei**  of  in- 

Tbo  Episcopal  chareb  at  Salem  had  one  ttnimental  muaie  were  alio  questioned  in 

made  bj  John  Clarke  in  17-43,  and  another  a  pablieation  iisued  there  in  1771.— /V^s 

bj  Thomas  Johnston,  of  Boston,  in  1754.  AmnaU, 
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tries  nctually  carried  it  into  execution.     Ilis  efforts  were  mentioned  by^ 
Air.  Je&ersoD,  then  American  minister  at  Paris,  in  ti  complimeatary 
vay ;  and  Mr.  Sttipliensioo,  tlie  eminent  engineei^  said  of  ttie  bridge  over  j 
the  Wear  at  Sundurloud,  erected  in  1T94  partlj  oat  o(  the  materiula 
of  an  earlier  one  bj  Faioe,  that  the  boldness  of  the  attempt  lends  na  1 
"to  wonder  at  mther  than  to  admire  a.  strnctnre  nbich,  as  regards  its    ' 
proportions  and  the  small  quantity  of  materials  employed  in  its  con- 
atroction,  will  probably  remain  unrivaUed." 


s... 


CHAPTER   XVIII. 

COLONIAL  INDUSTRY  IN  METALS — CONTINUED.  EARLY  EFFORTS  IN  THE 
SOUTHERN  COLONIES,  WITH  A  GENERAL  SUMMARY  OF  LEGISLATION 
RESPEGTINQ  IRON,  TABLES  OF  COLONIAL  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS, 
ETC. 

Delaware. — Some  early  Iron-works  were  built  within  the  present 
territory  of  Delaware  before  its  erection  into  an  independent  State. 
They  were  principally  for  smelting  the  bog  ores  wiiieh  are  deposited  in 
several  places  in  the  sand  and  clay  of  Tertiary  age  in  all  the  Atlantic 
States. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  Governor  Keith,  of  Pennsylvania,  was 
the  proprietor  of  Iron-works  in  Newcastle  County  as  early  as  1726,  but 
we  are  unable  to  say  where  these  works  were  situated.  They 
works  tn  wcrc  probably  at  Newcastle,  the  oldest  town  in  the  State,  or 
on  the  White  Clay  Creek  or  its  branches,  near  the  headwaters 
of  which,  at  Iron  Hill,  is  a  mass  of  ferruginous  clay,  sand,  and  quartz, 
yielding  nodular  and  ochreous  iron  ore. 

A  rolling  and  slitting  mill  was  erected  in  the  county  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  century,  when  Wilmington  was  already  one  of  the  most 
active  centres  of  several  branches  of  imiustry  in  the  Union.  The  iron- 
manufactures  of  the  County  have  long  given  employment  to  a  large 
amount  of  capital ;  and  its  rolling-mills  and  other  large  works  are  widely 
known^ 

In  Sussex  County  also,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  State,  where 
bog  ore  in  the  shape  of  a  very  pure  hydrate,  yielding  from  55  to  66  per 
cent,  of  iron,  exists  in  large  beds  in  the  vicinity  of  Georgetown,  and  on 
the  branches  of  the  Nanticoke  and  Indian  rivers,  the  manufacture  of 
iron  and  castings  was  carried  on  before  the  Revolution  to  a  considerable 
extent  The  compact  hydrated  peroxyd  of  some  of  these  beds  has, 
since  the  early  part  of  this  century,  been  raised  in  quantities  for  ex- 
portation, and  the  local  production  of  Iron  is  consequently  less  than  it 
might  have  been. 

(583) 
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Maryland. — Throughout  the  whole  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland, 
particularly  in  portions  of  Caroline  and  Dorchester  and  the  greater 

Iron  ores  of  P*^^  ^^  Worccstcr  countles,  occur  extensive  deposits  of  bog 
luryund,    jj.^^  ^^^      rjij^^  ^^^^  ^^^  -^  ^^SQ  met  with  in  Prince  George 

County  on  the  Western  Shore.  These,  and  the  more  valuable  deposits 
of  brown  oxyd  and  carbonate  ores  at  the  upper  limits  of  the  Tertiary 
formation,  furnished  materials  for  those  early  operations  in  iron  which 
first  made  England  acquainted  with  the  capabilities  of  her  Colonies 
produce  Iron  in  any  desired  quantity.  Harford,  Anne  Arundel, 
Baltimore,  and  most  of  the  counties  between  the  Chesapeake  and  the 
South  mountain  ridge,  contain  deposits  of  argillaceous  ore,  in  nodular, 
kidney-shaped,  and  concretionary  forms,  often  containing  cavities  lined 
with  brown  oxyd  and  yielding  40  to  50  per  cent,  of  Iron.  In  Harford, 
Carroll,  Frederick,  and  Washington  counties  are  also  valuable  beds  of 
brown  hematite,  some  of  which  have  been  long  wrought  and  make  ex- 
cellent bar-iron.  At  Deer  Creek,  in  Harford  County,  and  some  other 
localities,  titaniferous  iron  ore,  which,  though  refractory,  is  smelted  by 
admixture  with  more  lean  and  fusible  ores,  yields  a  product  of  good 
quality.  As  a  corrective,  the  bog  ores  of  New  Jersey  are  frequently 
obtained  in  exchange  for  the  hematite  and  other  primitive  ores  of  the 
State.  Chrome  iron  is  also  obtained  in  Montgomery  County  and  else- 
where, and  specular  oxyd  of  iron  in  Frederick  County. 

The  facilities  aflordcd  by  ample  supplies  of  ore  and  fuel  contiguous  to 
water-carriage  for  the  manufacture  of  Iron,  were  early  remarked  by  the 
English  settlers  of  Maryland.  Plantagenet,  who  described  this  section 
of  the  country  in  1G48,  under  the  name  of  New  Albion,  estimated  the 
saving  to  the  iron-manufacturer  in  mining  (the  deposits  being  superGcial) 
and  in  land-carriage  at  three  pounds  per  ton.  Another  five  pounds 
would  be  saved  in  fuel,  by  using  drift-wood  and  timber  floated  down  the 
rivers,  and  thus  the  labor  of  each  man  would  yield  him  5,s.  lOd.  jht 
diem,  Iron  being  valued  at  £12  per  ton.  The  arts  were  not,  however, 
very  early  introduced  into  Maryland.  The  legislature,  in  1681,  endeav- 
ored to  turn  the  industry  of  the  Colony  in  that  channel,  and  ^among 
other  laws  enacted  for  the  purpose  was  one  laying  a  duty  on  the  expor- 
tation of  old  iron,  intended  for  the  protection  of  smiths.  The  manu- 
facture of  Iron  appears  to  have  been  commenced  not  many  years 
after. 

About  the  year  1718  the  first  samples  of  Iron  were  received  in  Eng- 
land  from  Maryland  and  Viru-inia.      In  the  latter  Province, 

Commence-  *  " 

uiHiitoftho  according  to   Anderson,   piff  and  bar  iron  "of  a  very  erood 

bu«iues8.  '^  '     I-  o  J    c 

staple  or  kind"  began  to  be  made  about  the  year  1715.     But 
as  Maryland  appears  to  have  been  first  possessed  of  a  forge  for  bar-irou, 
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and  the  exports  of  the  two  Provinces  are  classed  together,  it  is  doubtful 
which  had  the  precedence  in  the  permanent  establishment  of  the  mana- 
facture.  v ; 

In  1719,  however,  in  consequence  of  the  encouragement  given  by  Act 
of  Parliament,  in  that  year  to  the  importation  of  pig-iron  from  the  ^ 
2t^r\j         Colonies,  the  legislature  of  Maryland  passed  an  Act,  author- 
^^*'  izing  100  acres  of  land  to  be  laid  off  to  any  who  would  set  up 

furnaces  and  forges  in  the  Province.  *  This  measure  was  followed  by 
the  erection  of  eight  furnaces  and  nine  forges  during  the  next  thirty 
years ;'  and  large  quantities  of  wood  land  were  taken  up  on  the  Western 
Shore  by  the  owners.  For  the  encouragement  of  industry  about  this 
time  (1721),  execution  upon  judgments  was  suspended  for  a  limited 
period  for  the  benefit  of  the  agricultural  classes ;  and  soon  after,  the 
workmen  at  furnaces,  forges,  and  mills  were  exempted  from  labor  upon 
the  highways,  which  at  the  time  were  kept  in  repair  by  assessment  of 
the  labor  of  taxable  inhabitauts. 

*•  ,  Among  the  earliest  forges  in  Maryland  of  which  we  find  any  mention, 
was  the  Principio  forge  at  the  liead  of  the  Bay,  two  or  thrpe  miles  east 
priodpio  ^^  ^^^  Susquehanna,  iu  Cecil  County.  This  was  in  operation 
fufKo.  previous  to   1722.     In  1730,  the  Principio  Works  were  the 

property  of  John  Ireland  and  Company,  principally  Englishmen.  They 
were  managed  by  Mr.  Ireland,  who  also  superintended  a  furnace  on  a 
branch  of  the  Potomac  in  Virginia,  which  was  owned  by  him  in  common 
with  several  persons  in  England,  and  was  conducted  with  enterprise  and 
skill.  The  Iron  from  that  and  other  furnaces  in  Virginia,  which  then 
had  no  forge,  was  converted  into  excellent  bar-iron  at  the  Principio 
forge.  The  Principio  hot-blast  charcoal  furnace  of  the  Messrs.  Whit- 
aker,  of  Philadelphia,  stands  on  or  near  the  site.  It  employs  ore  from 
the  neighboring  counties  of  Maryland  and  Delaware.  A  body  of  ore, 
laid  down  in  the  early  map  of  Herman  Moll  as  Iron  Hill,  near  the  Mary- 
land line,  in  Newcastle  County,  probably  supplied  ore  to  the  ancient 
forge.  Some  good  ore  has  been  obtained  for  these  works  near  North- 
east, and  a  ferruginous  quartz  or  jasper,  too  flinty  for  use,  exists  near 
Rolling.  Elkton.  On  Big  Elk  river,  five  miles  north  of  Elkton,  where 
"^"•'  the  Elk  rolling-mill  of  Parke  Smith  k  Co.  was  built  in  1810, 
a  rolling-mill  was  in  operation  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  been  connected  with  copper-works.  Such  works  were 
erected  in  the  Colony  as  early  as  1742,  in  which  year  their  proprietor, 
Mr.  John  Digges,  of  Baltimore  County,  was  patronized  by  the  legisla- 

(1)  Griffith'*  Skelchei  of  the  Earlj  Uii-         (2)  McSherry'*  ni«t  MarjUnd. 
torj  of  MarjUnd. 
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latore,  which  xoleased  his  workmen  from  Uxes,  higfawaj  labor,  and 
tralningi.  Mr.  Digges  held,  ander  a  Utte  firom  the  proprietor  of  Maiy- 
land,  an  estate  on  the  Conewago  of  nearlj  7,000  acres  of  land,  oTer 
which  Pennsylvania  also  claimed  Jarisdiction ;  and. when  tiie  sarrey  of 
Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  in  1*768,  terminated  the  long  and  violent  dia- 
pntes  between  the  proprietaries  of  the  two  ProYinces  respecting  Ae 
boundary,  "Digges'  Manor" fell  within  the  last  named,  and  included  the 
present  site  of  HanoYer,  in  York  County.  His  copper-works  were  prob- 
ably near  the  borders  and  possibly  in  Cecil  County  although  copper  is 
found  on  the  Monocacy,  in  Frederick  County,  south  of  the  State  Hne. 
The  iron  rolling-mills  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  State  are  now 
numerous  an  J  extensiYC. 

In  Baltimore  County,  which  originally  included  the  rich  mineral  region 
of  Harford,  the  manufiactnre  of  IroD  flrom  the  ample  deposits  along  the 

Patapsco,  on  both  sides,  from  the  Elk  ridge  to  Deep  Creek  in 
cowitxuia  Anne  Arundel,  was  early  commenced.     It  was  one  of  the 

earliest  enterprises  attempted  on  the  present  site  of  the  com- 
mercial capital  of  the  State,  where  it  is  now  a  flourishing  indnstiy. 
Soon  after  the  year  1*723,  and  previous  to  .the  founding  of  the  city, 
according  to  its  annalist,^  Messrs.  Carroll,  Tasker,  and  others,  under  the 
name  of  "  The  Baltimore  Company,"  erected  a  famace  at  the  mouth  of 
Gwinii's  Falls,  and  a  forge  on  Jones'  Falls,  at  the  site  occupied  one 
hundred  years  after  by  the  mill  of  General  Strieker.  The  land  on  which 
the  furnace  and  ore  were,  belonged  to  Mr.  John  Moale,  an  English 
merchant,  and  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Assembly,  who  carried  on 
business  extensively  at  the  Point.  An  application  was  made  to  him  by 
the  inhabitants  for  a  grant  of  land  for  a  town  at  Gwinn's  Falls,  and  a 
bill  for  that  purpose  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  iu  his  absence.  But 
fortunately  for  the  future  mercantile  interests  of  the  town,  the  measure 
was  defeated  by  Mr.  Moale,  who,  fearing  the  loss  of  revenue  from  the 
ore,  or  jealous  of  a  transfer  of  business  to  that  pla^e,  hastened  to  his 
post  and  opposed  the  bill.  A  more  eligible  site  at  Coles  Harbor  on  the 
basin  was,  in  1729,  purchased  of  the  heirs  of  Mr.  Carroll,  and  the  town 
laid  off  in  the  following  January.  The  iron  ore  of  the  abandoned  site 
became  a  source  of  much  profit  to  the  owner  during  his  lifetime,  though 
less  profitable  to  his  heirs  than  town  lots  would  have  been. 

The  abundance  of  stone,  iron  ore,  limestone,  timber,  and  water-power, 
soon  attracted  population  and  enterprise  to  the  place,  and  after  the 
Revolution  few  towns  grew  more  rapidly  than  Baltimore.  The  water 
privileges  on  the  Patapsco,  Back  river.  Gunpowder,  and  other  streams 

(1)  Griffith's  Annals  of  BsJtimore. 
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were  bood  occnpicd  by  Iron-works  and  other  milla,  whose  product 
swelled  the  export  trade  of  the  city.  At  tlie  head  of  IJock  river,  a  few 
miles  Qorlli  by  eu^t  from  the  city,  on  the  Kingsbury  lands,  purcl^esed  iu 
1134  by  Colonel  Slicridiiie,  a  fiirnaoo  was  afttTwjinl  erected,  Palapsco 
farnate,  on  the  south  side  of  the  basin,  has  Ikcq  abandoned  some  time. 
A  Blitting-mill  was  established  in  or  near  the  town  iii  llin  by  Mr, 
Wheteroft.  About  the  same  time  a  nail  foi-lory  was  set  up  there  by 
Mr.  George  Mutlhcws,  and  another  by  Mr.  lUehardiiou  .Stewart,  and  a 
card  factory  by  Mr.  MeCalic.  Cannon  were  cast  in  1780  at  a  furnace 
called  XorlhatnptOD,  probably  the  same  as  Hampton  furnace,  ten  miles 
west  of  Baltimore,  which  is  said  to  have  run  seventy  years  upon  a  sinfrle 
deposit  of  brown  ore  in  the  neighborhood,  coutiu:uous  to' the  primary 
Bid^iy-,  limestone.  There  was  un  early  furiiaee,  liclonging  to  Charles 
i™..ort.t  Ri,]g,.ij._  Esq.,  on  the  fulls  of  the  Great  Gunpowder,  in  Iho 
same  county,  whieh  produced  snjierior  Iron  from  the  same  kind  of  ore. 
The  Aralon  Iron-worlis,  near  the  Relay  House,  now  one  of  the  oldest 
in  the  State,  is  said  to  liavc  been  built  I'ver  »^i\ty  years  ago  by  the  l)or- 
seyH,  and  Ims  been  lately  rebuilt.  An  old  nail  factory  stnud  near  it.  An 
air-furnaec  was  built  on  the  south  side  of  the  basin  in  ISiiltimore,  alrout 
the  same  lime,  liy  John  Morton,  and  anollier,  ten  jeur.s  after,  in  Calvert 
Btreet  by  '\Viltiam  Hafccr.  four  rurnacca  and  two  forpis  were  enrted 
and  in  operation  within  the  county  before  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
whieii  ma n u  fact u red  pig  and  bar  iron,  hollow- wan-,  and  other  easlin^^s 
extensi  fely. 

In  Anne  Arundel  County,  two  furnni-es  and  two  forges  were  erected 
in  the  same  lime.  Al  Klk  Kid.ire  Landing,  seven  or  eight  miles  from 
ii..w.rj'.  Itallimore,  on  the  Wiisliington  railrood,  where  a  lar;;e  iron 
''"'"«■'"'"'  business  is  now  done,  Pr.  Howard  owned  a  tilting-forge  in 
178J.  Tiie  site  of  the  old  IlowanI  furnftee  at  that  place  is  now  occu- 
pied by  the  sicam  and  water  hot-blast  charcoal  furnac-e  of  the  (ireat 
Falls  Iron  Comjiany,  iiroducing  forge-iron  in  large  quantity.  Curtis' 
Creek  furnace,  eight  miles  souihi-ast  of  Baltimore,  is  very  old  and  in 
ruins ;  and  a  puddling  furnace  on  the  Little  I'ulaxenI,  three  miles  below 
Annapolis,  was  destroyed  many  years  ago. 

On  Deer  Creek,  in  Harford  County,  a  forge  and  slittiiig-mill  was  also 
built  in  the  last  century.  The  titaniferous  ore  whii-h  occurs  in  talc  and 
it.rf.-d  serpentine  riH-ka  in  that  ncighborhooil,  requires  more  fusible 
Cuiiiy.  „(.^.^  ,„  |,g  uiixiMj  with  it.  but  affords  an  excellent  Iron.  At 
Joppa  on  the  Little  (lunpowder,  and  near  Abington  on  Bush  river,  are 
.large  de|)osits  of  brown  hematite,  for  smelting  which  works  were  early 
erected.  Hime  ore  of  the  best  quality  ia  raised  on  Bush  river,  and  pro- 
duces castings  of  great  strength. 
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The  seyeral  ridges  of  the  Sonth  MoanUdn  Range,  thronehout  the 
eonnties  of  Montgomery,  Carroll,  Frederick,  and  Washington,  are  highly 
Prig^YQ  metalliferoos,  and  in  sereral  places  f andsfaed  magnetic  iron  ore 
^"^  and  brown  hematite  for  furnaces  before  the  Berolntion.  Near 
SykesTille,  and  at  se?eral  points  ftirther  north  in  Carroll  County,  mag- 
netic ore  Occurs  in  connection  with  the  sulphuret  of  copper.  Lead  was 
also  discoFcred  many  years  ago  near  TJnionville.  But  the  most  remark- 
able deposit  is  one  of  brown  hematite  or  limonite  in  the  Ticinity  of  the 
Point  of  Rocks,  on  the  Potomac,  in  Frederick  County.   It  extends  back 

along  the  Cotocktin  mountain,  and  is  supposed  to  cOYer  an 

extensiTC  rein  of  copper  ore,  so  generally  met  with  in  that 
range  of  hills.  The  iron  ores  here  embrace  the  red  and  brown  hema- 
tites in  their  compact  and  pulTerulent  forms,  the  argillaceous  and  specu- 
lar oxyds,  pipe  ore,  the  phosphate,  and  other  yarieties  separate  and 
mixed.  In  some  places  these  are  strongly  impregnated  with  zinc  and 
manganese.  They,  however,  yield  a  good  metal,  and  near  the  places 
aboTe  named  on  the  Monocacy  and  its  branches,  brown  iroti  ore  was 
once  mined  to  considerable  extent 

Several  furnaces  and  forges  were  built  in  the  last  century  in  Washing- 
ton County.  The  proximity  of  ore,  limestone,  wood,  and  water-power 
Antiet&m  ^t  the  westcm  base  of  the  South  Mountain  invited  to  the 
farnacoa.  manufacturc  of  Iron,  and  much  pig  and  bar  metal,  castings, 
etc.,  for  the  supply  of  the  fertile  and  well-cultivated  Conecocheagae 
Valley  and  western  counties  were  produced.  Three  forges  were  built 
on  Antietam  Creek,  which  also  supplied  power  to  fourteen  merchant 
flouring-mills  before  the  close  of  the  century.  Antietam  furnace,  at  its 
junction  with  the  Potomac,  seven  miles  above  Harper's  Ferry,  was  built 
as  much  as  a  century  since.  It  was  the  only  one  of  the  old  ones  in 
operation  twenty  years  ago.  It  obtained  ore  from  both  sides  of  the 
river  between  it  and  the  Ferry.  Its  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  hot- 
blast  charcoal  and  coke  furnace  of  the  same  name.   Mount  £tua  furnace, 

on  the  same  stream,  near  Hagerstown,  cast  cannon  for  the 
Cotocktin     army  during  the  Revolution,  a  specimen  of  which  is  preserved 

at  Fredericktown.     Cotocktin  furnace,  three  miles  from  Me- 

chanicstown,  on  the  Monocacy,  in  Frederick  County,  was  built  in  1774, 

rebuilt  in  1787,  and  again  more  recently,  and  is  still  running  upon  ore 

raised  in  its  neighborhood. 

T- —     The  vigorous  preparations  which  were  everywhere  made  in  the  summer 

and  autumn  of  1776  to  provide  the  sinews  of  war,  were  nowhere  more 

apparent  than  in  the  furnaces  and  gun-shops  throughout  the  country. 

X^t  the  time  the  bill  was  before  Parliament,  in  1750,  to  restrain  the  use 

of  slitting,  plating,  and  steel  mills  in  the  Colonies,  which  was  one  of  the 
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acts  for  which  the  latter  were  aboat  to  seek  redress,  there  had  been 
erected  in  Maryland,  according  to  the  report  made  by  the  Governor  and 
iron-worki  Council  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  eight  furnaces  and  nine  forges. 
In  1750.  Virginia  and  Maryland  together  at  that  time  exported  yearly 
to  England  over  two  thousand  five  hundred  tons  of  pig-iron.  When  the 
war  commenced,  the  number  had  probably  somewhat  increased.^  There 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  many  furnaces  in  a  condition  to  cast 
cannon,  for  which  an  imperative  necessity  had  suddenly  arisen. 

Messrs.  Daniel  &  Samuel  Hughes  were  the  proprietors  of  an  air- 
furnace  in  Frederick  County.  On  the  1st  of  July,  1776,  the  Maryland 
Convention  authorized  the  Council  of  Safety  to  lend  the  pro- 
foaoderiet.  pdctors  fominc  months  the  sam  of  two  thousand  pounds,  cum- 
mon  money,  to  encourage  them  **  to  prosecute  their  cannon- 
foundery  with  spirit  and  diligence."  They  had  then  nearly  completed 
a  contract  for  casting  cannon  for  the  State,  and  were,  a  few  days  after 
introduced  to  the  Continental  Congress  by  a  letter  from  the  Convention, 
which  states  that  the  Messrs.  Uughes  had  been  at  much  expense  in 
fitting  up  their  works.  Although  their  first  guns  did  not  stand  the 
proof,  the  foundery  was  then  in  condition  to  make  very  good  ones  in 
greater  number  than  the  Province  would  probably  require.  They  pro- 
posed to  enlarge  their  works  if  Congress  would  take  all  the  guns  they 
could  make  during  the  next  year.  A  contract  was  accordingly  made 
with  them  for  one  thousand  tons  of  cannon,  toward  which  $8,000  were 
advanced.  In  the  course  of  the  same  year,  the  people  of  Alexandria, 
Virginia,  applied  to  Congress  for  permission  to  purchase  cannon  at  the 
Messrs.  Hughes'  furnace,  stating  that  they  were  **  the  only  persons  in  this 
part  of  the  continent  to  be  depended  on  for  cannon."  Congress  promised 
compliance  so  soon  as  its  own  pressing  wants  were  supplied.*  In  May, 
1777,  Congress  by  resolution  allowed  them  $22 1  per  ton,  in  addition  to 
the  sum  mentioned  in  the  contract 

General  Thomas  Johnson  and  his  brother  were  also  at  this  time  the 
proprietors  of  a  furnace  in  Fredericktown.  In  answer  to  application 
j«hB*on-.  ^^^™  ^^®  Provincial  Council,  in  July,  for  cannon,  he  stated 
fnraMi*.  ^^^^^  ihe'iT  fumacc  was  not  then  in  bla.st,  but  thoy  intended  to 
get  it  in  readiness  to  cast  such  cannon  and  swivels  as  were  wanted,  and 
if  they  succeeded  in  making  good  guns  they  would  deliver  them  at  Hal- 
timore  for  forty  pounds  per  ton,  after  they  had  been  proved  at  the 
works  at  the  public  expense.  They  had  on  hand  and  could  supply  of 
their  manufacture  .some  pots,  kettles,  and  Dutcli  ovens.  He  also  stated 
that  Mr.  Butler  was  getting  his  furnace  into  blast  with  all  diligence. 

(i)  Amtrican  Arcbirei,  4tb  Scritf,  vol.  tL  U04;  5tb  Sorltt,  vol  L  310,  U87. 
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The  cylinder  and  other  castings  for  Rnmsej's  first  steamboat  wen^^ 
made  or  attempted  at  the  foondery  of  the  Messrs.  Johnson,  ten  yean 
after. 

Small  cannon  and  swivels  were  also  ordered  in  Jnly,  ltt6,  from 
Bidgely's  fnmace  and  from  the  Nottingham  Iron-works  in  Baltimore 
]tidfi«i7't  Oonnty.  The  pig*iron  of  Ridgely's  famace  was  reported  to 
t''**'^^  be  the  best  in  the  State  at  that  time,  and  some  of  it  was  pur- 
chased for  the  nse  of  gon-makers  of  Massachnsetts  at  £10  per  ton.  The 
.  Nottingham  Company's  famace  was  in  the  town  of  Baltimore,  we  bo* 
lieve,  and  nnder  the  care  of  John  Skinner,  who  stated  that  it  blowed 
out  five  weeks  before,  and  wonld  require  the  next  Ax  months  to  prepare 
stock  and  get  ready  for  another  blast.  Small  cannon  were  also  east  by 
Samoel  Dorsay  and  others.' 

The  price  of  Iron  in  Maryland  previous  to  the  Revelation,  as  quoted 
in  1778,  was  for  bar-iron  £26  per  ton,  and  for  pig-iron  £8,  exchange 
PrfM  of  being  at  65f  to  62^.  It  was  said  to  be  cheaper  in  Baltimore 
Iron,  177S.  faring  the  war  than  in  Philadelphia,  probably  on  account  of 
the  demand  for  cannon,  fire-arms,  etc.,  in  Pennsylvania.  In  1780  aa 
export  doty  of  Ss.  9(1  a  ton  on  pig,  and  15s.  on  bar  iron,  real  money, 
was  laid  by  the  Assembly  of  Maryland. 

There  are  few  reliable  statistics  either  X>f  the  number  or  product  of 
Iron-works  in  any  of  the  States  in  the  last  century.  The  Abbe  Raynal, 
who  published  during  the  Revolution,  speaks  of  seventeen  or  eighteen 
forges  as  the  extent  to  which  the  manufacture  had  been  carried  in  Mary- 
land. This  was  perhaps  exclusive  of  furnaces  for  pig-iron  and  castings, 
which  were  numerous  toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Iron- 
works then  existed  in  six  counties  in  the  State. 

It  was  not  until  about  that  time  that  furnaces  and  forges  began  to  be 
erected  in  Alleghany  County,  near  Cumberland.  This  county  now  com- 
wcstern  priscs  the  richest  mineral  and  iron  producing  region  in  the 
Maryland,  g^ate,  ou  accouut  of  the  contiguity  of  vast  bodies  of  carbonate 
and  fossiliferous  iron  ore  to  the  semi-bituminous  coal  strata  which  underlie 
them.  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  which  are  among  the  most  important  internal  improvements 
in  the  Union,  have  opened  the  coal  and  iron  of  this  section  of  country 
to  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  rendered  them  a  principal  sonrce  of 
wealth  to  the  State. 

A  great  and  growing  industry  of  varied  character  has  been  created  on 
the  western  borders  of  the  State,  and  large  quantities  of  coal  and  iron 
thence  exported  East  and  West.     Rolling-mills  and  furnaces  are  now 

(1)  Amerioan  Archi7e8,  5th  Ser.,  toL  L  491,  114;  toI.  Ui.  1623;  toI.  i.  364. 
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numerous  in  the  county.  The  Mount  Savage  Iron  Company's  Works, 
eight  or  nrne  miles  west  of  Cumberland,  in  the  Frostburg  coal  basin, 
Mt.  Savage  coiisistiug  of  thrco  Very  large  steam  hot-blast  cok€  furnaces, 
Work..  j^jj^  ^  rolling-mill  with  twenty-seven  furnaces,  and  two  trains 
of  rolls  driven  by  steam — is  one  of  the  great  works  of  the  country. 
It  is  a  creation  of  the  railroad  enterprises  of  1839,  and  has  at  times  em- 
ployed several  thousand  persons  in  its  various  operations.  The  coal 
in  its  neighborhood,  as  that  of  the  Parker  vein  on  George's  Creek,  is 
for  many  manufacturing  purposes  considered  superior  to  any  mined  in 
the  United  States. 

Maryland,  in  common  with  the  other  United  Colonies,  extended  a 
general  encouragement  to  manufactures  during  the  disputes  with  Great 
Britain.  In  addition  to  the  casting  of  cannon,  the  manufacture  of 
small  arms  and  ammunition  received  the  earliest  and  most  constant 
attention. 

In  August,  1775,  a  Committee  of  the  Maryland  Convention  ap- 
pointed to  inipiire  into  the  practicability  of  estal)li8hing  a  manufactory 
Mnnufarturo  ^^  amjs  in  the  Province,  and  tlic  expense  and  best  means  of 
of  dre-»rm».  (.mryinjr  it  into  execution,  reported  against  the  sclieme  as  in- 
volving too  much  expense  and  delay  for  the  exigencies  of  tlie  times. 
Tiiey  recommended  instead  that  proper  persons  be  appointed  in  each 
county  to  contract  with  gunsmiths,  so  as  to  engage  all  ac([uainted  in 
any  way  with  the  business  in  tiie  immediate  manufacture  of  arms,  and 
that  monev  be  advanced  to  them  to  ena))le  them  to  fulfill  their  contracts 
Oan-nhopHio^^'^^**  expedition.  Thoy  reported  twelve  gunsmith-shops  then 
Maryinad.  jjj  ^y^^  Provincc,  of  which  three  were  in  Baltimore  town ;  one 
in  Georgetown  ;  four  in  Froderickton  ;  one  near  Frederickton  ;  two  in 
Ilagerstown,  an<l  one  in  Jerusalem  town.  p]ach  of  those  shops,  they 
were  informed,  could  in  one  month  complete  twenty  substantial  mus- 
kets (42  inches  in  length,  J  inch  clear  in  the  bore,  ^  inch  in  diameter 
at  the  breech,  and  5  of  an  inch  at  the  muzzle),  with  steel  rammers,  and 
bayonets  20  inches  in  length,  including  the  stock.  The  price  of  a  mus- 
ket with  its  bayonet  wonld  be  about  X4,  and  the  accoutrements  about 
20«.  By  this  plan  thry  could  have  240  muskets  furnished  montlily  at 
about  £5  each.  There  were  also  some  gunsmiths  on  the  Eastern  IShore, 
and  the  number  would  probably  be  much  increased  by  the  encourage- 
ment given.  Rifles  could  also  be  had,  it  was  supposed,  if  necessary 
(which  were  recommended  to  be  3  feet  4  inches  in  length,  and  J  inch 
bore),  and  would  cost  about  £5  each.  Swords  and  tomahawks,  they 
believed,  might  also  be  made  in  the  Province.  The  word  "  Maryland'' 
should  be  stamped  on  the  gun-barrels. 
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Persons  were  accordingly  appointed  in  Frederick  and  several  other 
counties  to  make  contracts  for  muskets  to  be  made  according  to  a  pre- 
scribed form,  with  accoutrements,^  at  a  price  not  exceeding  $10 J  each  in 
bills  of  credit.  An  advertisement  was  inserted  in  the  Maryland 
Gazette  on  31st  August,  by  the  Council  of  Safety,  offering  liberal  en- 
couragement to  any  who  would  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  fire-arms, 
or  erect  a  gun  powder- m'ill  near  Baltimore,  or  salt  or  saltpetre  works 
elsewhere,  and  inviting  proposals  for  that  purpose. 

Isaac  Harris  was  ordered  to  receive  $4§  in  bills  of  credit  for  every 
proved  musket-barrel  he  should  deliver  according  to  a  sample  furnished 
by  him. 

In  October,  William  Whetoroft,  of  Annapolis,  was  encouraged  by  the 
Council  to  import  in  the  ensuing  spring  a  sufficient  number  of  workmen 
to  make  and  deliver  every  week  during  the  next  two  years  fifty  complete 
muskets,  which  the  public  would  agree  to  take  at  £4  each,  common 
money.  In  case  the  differences  with  Great  Britain  were  brought  to  a 
close  before  that,  they  would  compensate  him  for  his  expense  and  trouble. 
He  was  allowed  to  use  imported  locks  of  not  less  than  7$.  each,  prime 
cost,  for  the  first  800  stand. 

In  December,  the  Convention  resolved  to  establish  a  gun-lock  manu- 
factory at  Fredericktown  or  its  vicinity,  for  which  it  appropriated  twelve 
oun-iock  hundred  pounds,  common  money,  and  authorized  one  dollar 
factory.        ^ly^   g^  -j  j.^  j^^  p.^|j  ^^^  ^^^^^  muskct-lock  made  thereat.     A 

committee  appointed  to  receive  proposals  for  the  establishment  of  manu- 
factories about  the  same  time,  reported  in  favor  of  several  appropria- 
tions, including  £1,000  for  a  powder-mill,  and  £500  to  Frederick  County 
and  £300  to  each  of  the  other  counties  for  linen  and  woolen  manufac- 
tories. A  loan  of  £200  was  recommended  and  p^ranted  for  one  year  to 
Frederick  Gaunt,  who  proposed  to  supply  the  Province  with  lead  from 
two  veins  of  lead  ore  which  he  had  discovered  between  Fredericktown 
and  the  Cotocktin  mountains. 

Several  proposals  had  been  made  to  the  committee  for  the  erection 
of  a  sheeting  and  slitting  mill,  and  in  January  the  Convention,  by  their 
Roiiinjrand  ^^l^icc,  granted  £G00  in  bills  of  credit  as  a  loan  for  two  years, 
Hiiuiasiniii.  ^.j^Ijq^j^  interest,  to  William  Whetcroft  above  named,  who 
contracted  to  build,  within  six  months,  at  his  own  risk,  a  rolling,  sheet- 

(1)  The  contracts  were  for  "good  pub-  rods,  double  screws;  priming  wires  and 
ptantial  proved  muskets,  3i  feet  in  the  bnr-  brushes  fitted  thereto,  with  a  pair  of  brass 
rcl,  }  in<*h  bore,  with  good  double  bridlo  moulds  for  every  80  muskets  to  cast  12  bul- 
locks, black  walnut  or  maple  stocks,  and  lets  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  side  to 
plain  strong  brass  mountings;  bayonets  cast  shot  of  such  size  as  tho  musket  will 
with  steel  blades,  17  inches  long;  steel  ram-  chamber  three  of  them." 
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iog,  and  slitting  mill  within  twenty  miles  of  Baltimore,  or  soch  other 
place  as  the  Convention  should  designate.  He  engaged  to  supply  the 
public  and  individuals  with  slit  or  sheet  iron  at  the  current  price  in 
Pennsylvania  or  Virginia,  and  that  it  should  never  exceed  £35,  common 
money,  per  ton.  He  also  engaged  to  slit,  roll,  or  make  into  sheet  or 
flattened  iron  of  any  quality  iron  brought  to  the  mill,  at  the  rate  of  £5 
for  the  public  and  £6  for  private  individuals  per  ton.  It  went  into  ope- 
ration in  or  near  Baltimore  about  two  years  after. 

In  February,  1776,  Henry  Ilollingsworth,  at  head  of  Elk  (Elkton), 
Cecil  County,  made  proposals  to  manufacture  arms,  and  was  advanced 
£500  in  May,  to  be  repaid  in  gun-barrels  at  20h.  each  and  bayonets  at 
8s.  each.  At  the  same  time  money  was  advanced  to  Elisha  Winters  for 
600  stand  of  muskets  at  £4  5».  each.  John  Yost  also  contracted  to 
make  muskets  at  the  same  price,  and  rifles  at  £4  158.  Priming  wires 
and  brushes  were  made  by  Christopher  Rabreck,  of  Baltimore  town,  at 
7«.  6rf.  a  dozen.  Richard  Dallam  also  made  guns  for  the  Province,  and 
Robert  Read,  of  Chestertown,  sought  a  contract  for  making  muskets. 
Samples  of  gun-locks  were  presented  in  May  by  one  Messersmith,  who 
could  make  ten  a  week,  for  which  he  expected  about  83  each. 

In  August  of  this  year,  Elisha  Winters,  who  was  making  forty  mus- 
kets per  month  according  to  contract,  proposed  to  undertake  the  control 
of  the  Frederick  gun-lock  factory,  which  had  cost  over  £1,000, -and  by 
mismanagement  had  been  of  little  account.  The  works  were  put  in 
order  and  furnished,  and  in  October  were  transferred  to  Winters,  who 
was  to  pay  6  per  cent,  on  the  appraised  value  of  the  concern.  But  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  successful,  and  in  June,  1778,  an  Act  of 
the  Assembly  authorized  it  to  be  sold. 

llcnry  Hollingsworth  appears  to  have  been  principally  depended  upon 
for  gun-barrels.  Some  of  his  bayonets  were  complained  of  as  being  too 
soft,  which  he  ascribed  to  the  bad  quality  of  the  American  steel  with 
which  they  were  pointed,  and  which  he  had  since  found  to  be  little 
better  than  raw  iron,  and  not  at  all  converted  into  steel.  This  objec- 
tion he  had  taken  care  to  avoid  by  contracting  with  Shoemaker  & 
Humphreys,  of  Philadelphia,  for  flat  burr  or  blistered  steel  of  their  make. 
We  have  not  met  with  the  mention  of  any  steel  furnace  in  Maryland  at 
that  time. 

There  was  at  this  time  also  a  gun  manufactory  in  Dorchester  County. 
Guns  were  made  on  the  Eastern  Shore  at  £4  ^8,  each,  and  probably  in 
several  other  parts  of  the  Province.* 

(1)  Arocr.  Arcl).,  4th  Ser..  rol.  iiL  ISO,  448,  449;  rol.  ir.  726,  947;  vol.  r.  1591;  5Ui 
6er.,  Tol.  i.  155,  614,  1331,  1337,  «tc. 
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Rayaat  mentions  a  Mr,  Stircirith  who  had  established  sereral  maud 
factarna,  such  as  Bilk  and  cotton  stufTa,  hardware  of  all  kinds,  and   firs4 
arms,  whieb  branches  were  then  united  in  one  at  considerable  ex))G[iaN 
and  wilh  much  sagacity.     The  eneuuragemeut  giren  to  these  and  ulber 
kiuds  of  industry  during  the  war  produced  favorable  results  upon  tli« 
useful  arts  in   Maryland.     Although  that  Prorince  and   Virginia  had 
preTiously  been  by  far  the  largest  exporters  of  Iron  of  any  of  the  Colo- 
nies, and  many  common  castings  had  been  made,  tlio  manufacture  of 
Iron  into  its  ultimate  forms  had  been  little  attended   to,  particularly  in 
Maryland.     From  this  time  very  good  progress  was  made,  not  ouly  in 
the  metallic,  but  in  most  other  branches  of  indusiry.     Baltimore  bei-ame 
Fnt"-  oi  "^ '"'  ^^rly  period  after  the  war  the  seat  of  a  growiug  manu- 
Biuimuw.    faciuring  and  commercial  enterprise,  which  soon  raised  it  b 
the  third  rank  among  American  cities.     Frederick  town  and  Hager^towifJ 
were  also  prosperous  towns,  in  which  the  mechanic  branches  we 
generally  represented,  and  were  sustained  by  a  flourishing  trade  wil] 
the  agricultural  settlements  of  tho  State  and  of  We.stem  FenusylvnQiiif 
On  the  Monocacy  and  its  branches,  within  Frederick  County,  iii 
besides  a  forge  and  furnace,  there  were  37   grist-milU,  and  the  Eta) 
GlasH-worfcs,  of  large  sine,  occupied  the  Tuscorora  branch  of  the  * 
four  miles  above  Frcdericktown.     Copper,  brass,  iron,  and  various  ■ 
metallic  wares  were  manufactured  in  the  town. 

The  effects  of  the  British  Act  shutting  the  West  India  ports  against 
American  vessels,  and  of  the  heavy  importations  of  all  kinds  of  hard- 
ware and  other  mannfaetares,  threatening  destruction  to  the  domesljc 
production  of  many  articles  which  were  already  made  in  considerable 
quantities,  caused  great  exertions  to  be  put  forth  in  behalf  of  home  in- 
dustry, particularly  in  Baltimore.  A  committee  of  tradesmen,  in  178G, 
commenced  a  correspondence  on  the  best  means  of  protecting  and  pro- 
moting domestic  manufactures,  and  the  ship-builders  soon  after  petitioned 
for  a  Navigation  Act  similar  to  the  English. 

As  already  mentioned,  a  slitting-mitl,  two  nail  factories,  a  card  fac- 
tory, and  several  other  manufactories,  were  already  in  operation  in  or 
near  Baltimore.  The  ehip-building,  mills,  and  trade  of  the  town  created 
a  steady  demand  for  forged  and  cast  iron  work,  nails,  etc.,  and  its  pro- 
gress in  population  and  the  arts  was  rapid.  One  of  the  earliest  patents 
for  making  cut  nails  in  this  country  was  granted  to  Peter  Zacharie,  of 
Maryland,  for  a  machine  for  cutting  nails  and  brads. 

The  steam-engine,  which  is  now  tbe  great  dependence  of  the  maun- 
facturer,  was  early  brought  into  use  in  the  factories  of  Baltimore,  and 
its  different  parts  received  several  modifications  at  the  bands  of  her 
mechanics.     Tbe  improvements  of  James  Ramsey,  of  Cecil  County,  and 
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those  of  Olirer  Evans,  inclading  his  project  for  a  steam-carriage,  were 
promptly  patronized  bj  the  legislature,  and  some  of  them  were  soon  in- 
troduced into  the  mills  and  manufactories  near  the  city.  As 
and  other  early  as  1789,  Englehart  Cruse,  whose  father,  with  S.  Golver, 
^  of  Connecticut,  had  already  essentially  contributed  to  the  har- 
bor accommodations  by  improving  upon  a  dredging-machine  of  the 
Messrs  Ellicott,  petitioned  Congress  for  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
making  and  vending  an  improved  steam-engine  invented  by  him  for 
raising  water  for  manufactories,  grist-mills,  and  the  like.  In  the  same 
year  he  erected  a  steam  grist-mill  near  Pratt  street  wharf,  but  the  enter- 
prise was  not  fully  successful.  On  the  26th  August,  1791,  Mr.  Cruse, 
Rumsey,  and  John  Stevens,  of  New  York,  each  received  letters  patent 
for  improvements  on  Savery's  steam-engine.  Rumsey*s  patents  for  im- 
provements on  mills,  the  bellows,  the  generation  of  steam,  and  in  the 
propulsion  of  boats,  and  Fitch's  for  marine  propulsion  by  steam,  all  bear 
the  same  date. 

Mineral  coal,  also  a  prime  agent  with  the  manufacturer  at  this  time, 
and  a  great  source  of  wealth  to  Maryland,  was  discovered  upon  the 
Coal  aad  Isnds  of  General  Ilidgely,  six  miles  northeast  of  Baltimore,  by 
'^'  Benjamin  Henfrey,  an  Englishman,  in  1801.     He  did  not  then 

succeed  in  bringing  it  into  use,  but  made  some  experiments  there  and 
in  other  cities  to  manufacture  pas  from  mineral  coal  and  wood,  for  which 
he  obtained  a  patent  from  the  United  States  (lovernment  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  He  is  said  to  have  lighted  the  city  of  Richmond,  Virginia, 
soon  after  with  wood  gas.  The  first  permanent  introduction  of  carbu- 
retted  hydrogen  from  coal  for  the  illumination  of  cities  was  in  Baltimore, 
by  a  company,  composed  of  the  late  Remi)randt  Peale  and  others,  char- 
tered for  that  purpose.  In  the  same  year  another  company  made  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  bore  for  coal  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city. 

Virginia. — The  first  attempt  to  manufacture  Iron  in  Virginia,  and 
probably  on  this  continent,  as  early  as  1620,  and  its  disastrous  termina- 
tion, has  been  already  mentioned,  with  the  remark  that  it  was  not  re- 
newed in  the  Colony  for  nearly  a  century.  Anderson,  in  his  History  of 
Commerce,  and  other  writers  following  him,  give  the  year  1715  as  about 
the  date  of  its  permanent  commencement  in  Virginia.  In  the  manuscript 
journal  left  by  Colonel  William  Byrd,  of  Westover,  entitled  "  A  Pro- 
gress to  the  Mines,''  and  first  published,  with  other  diaries  of  the  author, 
in  1841,  a  lively  and  entertaining  account  is  given  of  his  visit  in  1732  to 
the  Iron  mines  and  furnaces  of  Colonel  Alexander  Spottswood,  on  the 
Rappahannock,  in  Spottsylvania  County.  The  writer,  who  was  in  quest 
of  practical  informKtion,  apparently  with  a  view  to  engaging  in  the 
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same  business,  says  he  was  informed  bj  Colonel  Spottswood  that  be 
"  was  not  only  the  first  in  this  country,  but  the  first  in  North  America, 
who  had  erected  a  regular  furnace.  That  they  ran  altogether  upon 
bloomeries  in  New  England  and  Pennsylvania  till  his  example  had  made 
them  attempt  greater  works."  The  date  of  the  construction  of  this 
furnace  is  not  given,  but  it  is  mentioned  in  a  very  rare  work,  "  The 
Present  State  of  Virginia,"  by  Hugh  Jones,  in  1724,  and  was  possibly 
built  some  years  before.  Mr.  Byrd  learned  from  the  proprietor  that 
there  were  then  four  furnaces  in  Virginia.  But  there  was  no  forge, 
although  there  was  a  very  good  one  in  Maryland,  the  Principio  forge 
before  mentioned. 

The  principal  furnace  of  Colonel  Spottswood  was  at  Fredericksburg 
upon  a  large  tract  of  45,000  acres  of  barren  land,  abounding  in  iron  ore 
Spot t8 wood's  ^"^  several  places.  The  mine,  from  which  the  ore,  of  good 
furnaces.  quality,  was  raised  by  blasting,  was  thirteen  miles  from  the 
residence  of  the  proprietor  at  Germanna,  an  ancient  settlement  of  Ger- 
man Palatines  above  the  falls  of  Rappahannock,  and  one  mile  nearer 
than  the  furnace.  He  had  also  a  very  complete  uir-furnace  with  two 
fires,  recently  erected  for  melting  sow  metal  for  fouridery  work,  situated 
at  Massaponux  on  the  Rappahannock,  fifteen  miles  distant,  to  wiiich 
the  metal  was  carted  from  the  smelting-fumaee.  The  mine  tract  which 
lay  in  the  belt  of  ])rimary  maG^netic  and  brown  hematite  ores  of  the  IMue 
Ridgo  and  its  eastern  declivity,  was  ori^nnally  taken  up  by  Mr.  Fiiz- 
william,  who  drew  into  the  enterprise  Governor  Spottswood,  Cai^tain 
Pearce,  Dr.  Nieliolas,  and  ^Ir.  Chiswell,  the  manager  of  the  furnace. 
Havinj!;  thus  disposed  of  his  land  at  a  good  price,  he  sold  his  own  sliare 
for  £500  to  a  ^Ir.  Nelson ;  and  of  these  persons  and  Mr.  Robert 
Gary,  an  influential  capitalist  in  p]ngland,  the  company  was  then  com- 
posed. ]Mr.  Chiswell,  the  only  one  practically  accjuainted  with  the 
business,  was  the  manager,  at  a  salary  of  £100  per  annum.  From  him 
and  Governor  S})ottswood,  who  was  endeavoring  to  shake  off  his  part- 
ners. Colonel  Byrd  obtained  much  information  of  a  practical  kind  re- 
specting the  ex))ense  and  management  of  a  furnace.  Some  of  the  advice 
was  highly  judicious,  and  suggested  precautions  whieh  had  been  neglected 
by  the  company,  as  well  as  by  the  proprietors  of  other  early  colonial 
Iron-works,  whereby  they  were  sometimes  abandoned  or  rendered  un- 
profitable. 

The  works  at  Fredericksburg  had  been  for  some  years  unproductive, 
and  were  nearly  ruined  by  mismanagement  during  the  owner's  absence 
in  England,  but  were  then  becoming  remunerative.  They  were,  more- 
over, built  too  far  from  navigation  and  upon  too  small  a  stream,  and 
were  managed  with  too  strict  economy  for  complete  efficiency.  \ 
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The  company  had  then  expended  nearly  £12,000,  including  the  cost 
of  16,000  acres  of  land,  negroes,  and  cattle.  The  number  of  negroes 
employed  was  about  80,  which  was  forty  less  than  were  required.  The 
standing  charge  for  hired  labor  was  about  £200  per  annum.  The  blast 
in  the  furnace  was  maintained  by  two  vast  bellows,  which  cost  £100 
each,  and  were  driven  by  an  overshot  water-wheel,  20  feet  or  more  in 
diameter,  to  which  the  water  was  conveyed  in  wooden  troughs  over 
1,000  feet.  The  supply  of  water  often  failed  and  put  out  the  furnace. 
The  ore  was  raised  by  contract  at  Is.  6rf.  per  cart-load  of  26  cwt.  The 
contractor  was  obliged  to  employ  laborers  belonging  to  the  company  at 
25/?.  a  month.  The  ore  was  mixed  with  that  of  poorer  quality,  and 
roasted  before  smelting.  The  flux  employed  was  limestone  brought 
from  Bristol  as  ballast,  and  cost  28.  Qd.  a  ton  at  Rappahannock  river, 
whence  it  was  conveyed  twenty-four  miles  to  the  works  in  the  carts  re- 
turning from  carrying  down  Iron.  It  was  used  in  the  proportion  of  one 
ton  to  ten  tons  of  ore.  The  wood  for  charcoal,  of  which  the  best  was 
red  oak,  and  next  piue,  walnut,  and  hickory,  was  felled,  cut,  and  delivered 
at  the  pits  by  contract  for  2«.  a  cord,  and  was  charred  for  bs,  a  load  of 
160  busiiels.  Two  square  miles  of  woodland  would  support  a  furnace. 
The  furnace  when  in  blast  ran  about  20  tons  of  iron  per  week,  and  the 
founder  was  paid  is.  foj  every  ton  of  sow  iron  made.  A  good  furnace 
could  be  built  for  £T00  ready  for  use,  and  could  easily  run  800  tons  of 
metal  in  a  year.  The  necessary  hired  workmen,  including  founder, 
mine-raiser,  collier,  stock-taker,  clerk,  smith,  carpenter,  wheelwright, 
and  several  carters,  would  cost  annually  £500.  The  freight  {*ls.  Orf. 
per  ton)  and  customs  duty  in  England  (3«.  9(/.  per  ton),  with  commission 
and  other  incidental  charges,  amounted  to  27s.  a  ton,  which  the  mer- 
chants contrived  to  increase  so  that  the  total  cost  was  about  £2  per 
ton.  The  market  value  in  England  was  £5  to  £6,  leaving  a  profit  of 
£3  to  £4  per  ton. 

Mr.  C  his  well,  an  experienced  iron  master,  informed  our  author  that  a 
Mr.  Harrison  in  England  possessed,  through  his  extensive  dealings  in 
pfico  every  kind  of  Iron,  so  complete  a  control  of  the  market  as  to 

of  iruo.       j^  j^i^i^j  ^Q  jj^jgp  ^jjg  price  of  American  below  that  of  English 

make,  to  which  it  was  considered  superior,  so  that  American  Iron 
brought  but  £6  when  English  sold  for  £7  or  £8  per  ton.  The  duty  on 
bar-iron  in  England  was  248.  a  ton,  and  its  price  from  £10  to  £16  per 
ton,  which  would  abundantly  pay  the  cost  of  forging.  But  he  was  of 
opinion  that  Parliament  would  soon  forbid  that,  lest  they  should  go 
further,  and  make  it  into  all  sorts  of  iron  ware,  as  Ihey  already  did  in 
New  England  and  Pennsylvania.  He  even  doubted  if  Ihey  would  be 
allowed  to  cast  any  iron,  as  they  could  do  in  their  faniacea. 
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The  air-farnace  at  Massaponax,  five  miles  from  Fredericksburg,  it  is 
said,  was  "a  very  ingenious  and  profitable  contrivance."  It  was  intended 
for  the  production  of  castings  for  the  use  of  the  surrounding  country, 
such  as  backs  for  chimneys,  andirons,  fenders,  plates  for  hearths,  pots, 
skillets,  mortars,  rollers  for  gardeners,  boxes  for  cart-wheels,  etc.,  which, 
one  with  another,  could  be  delivered  at  people's  doors  at  20s.  a  ton. 
Being  cast  from  sow  metal,  they  were  better  than  those  from  England 
which  were  mostly  made  directly  from  the  ore.  The  chimney  and  out- 
side of  the  furnace  were  built  of  freestone,  and  the  lining  was  of  Stour- 
bridge brick.*  Seven  mines  of  iron  ore  were  worked  in  Spottsylvania 
County  in  1839. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Rappahannock  from  Fredericksburg,  in 
King  George  County,  twelve  miles  distant,  were  also  iron  mines  upon 
lands  belonging  to  Mr.  Washington,  and  called  England's  Iron 
Mines  after  the  chief  manager.  Two  miles  distant  from  the 
mines  was  a  furnace  for  smelting  the  ore,  which  was  raised  and  carted 
to  the  furnace  by  Mr.  Washington  for  20s.  the  ton  upon  every  ton  of 
metal.  The  crude  metal  was  thence  carted  six  miles  to  the  Potomac, 
on  a  branch  of  which  the  furnace  stood.  Besides  Mr.  Washington  and 
Mr.  England,  who  also  had  the  chief  management  of  a  forge  at  Prin- 
cipio,  in  Maryland,  there  were  several  other  proprietors  of  these  works 
resident  in  England.*  No  expense  was  spared  to  make  these  works 
profitable,  and  they  were  well  managed.  This  furnace  .and  that  at 
Fredericksburg  were  built  by  a  Mr.  Taylor,  who  was  engaged  in 
Gloucester,  England,  for  that  purpose,  at  3s.  6cZ.  a  day  from  the  day  he 
left  home  until  his  return. 

These  particulars  exhibit  in  some  measure  the  amount  of  skill  and  en- 
terprise with  which  the  manufacture  was  introduced  in  the  Colony. 
There  is  reason  to  believe,  although  the  details  of  early  operations  are 
few,  that  many  of  the  colonial  enterprises  in  this  branch  were  not  far 
behind  the  existing  state  of  the  business  in  England.  The  want  of  ships 
of  their  own  to  carry  their  Iron  to  England,  compelled  the  Virginia 
Iron  manufacturers  to  confine  themselves  principally  to  the  home  market. 
But  the  four  furnaces  then  in  operation  were  believed  to  be  of  much 


(1)  A  fine  quality  of  clay,  which  mvu\e 
fire-bricks  nearly  equal  to  Stourbridge,  was 
afterward  found  on  the  Tuckahoe,  a  branch 
of  James  river. 

(2)  The  historian  Oldmixon  says  he  was 
about  this  time  concerned  in  a  project  for 
Iron-works  in  Virginia,  which  did  not  fail 
from  any  scarcity  of  ore  or  fuel,  for  the 
cliffs  of  the  rivers  were  full  of  Iron,  and  the 


highlands  everywhere  were  a  mere  rock  of 
it.  Sufficient  Iron  could  be  made  in  the 
Colonies  to  supply  all  Europe.  The  princi- 
pal drawbacks  were  the  duty  and  freight 
and  the  prohibition  of  forges.  The  cost  of 
raising  an  Iron-works  and  the  addiction  to 
the  tobacco  culture,  were  additional  reasons 
for  its  neglect. 
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seiTice  to  the  Colony,  circulating  a  large  amount  of  money,  and  with- 
drawing many  men  ft'om  the  coltiyation  of  tobacco  to  more  profitable 
labor.  They  also  lessened  the  importation  of  bar-iron  from  the  conti- 
nent, and  enabled  England  to  dispense  with  all  other  pig-iron  than  the 
colonial.  She  paid  for  it  in  her  own  mannfactures,  and  transported  it 
in  her  own  ships,  and  thus  derived  much  benefit  from  the  industry. 

This  view  of  the  importance  of  these  early  Iron-works  is  substantially 
that  of  several  English  commercial  writers  of  the  period.  Iron  in  pig^ 
is  named  by  Macpherson,  in  1 73 1,  among  the  commodities  which  ren- 
dered Maryland  and  Virginia  the  most  valuable  acquisitions  to  Great 
Britain.  The  tobacco  alone  of  these  two  Provinces  was  worth  annually 
£375,000,  and  the  whole  net  gain  to  England  upon  the  transportation, 
customs,  and  sale  of  their  produce,  which  was  all  paid  for  in  merchan- 
dise, was  set  down  at  £180,000  per  annum.'  The  two  Colonies  from 
this  time  until  the  Revolution  exported  to  England  annually  between 
\wo  and  three  thousand  tons  of  pig-iron. 

The  older  secondary  and  metamorphic  rocks  of  Eastern  and  Middle 
7irgiuia  above  tide  water,  especially  throughout  the  whole  extent  of 
iron  and  ^^®  ^^^^  Ridge,  abouud  in  Iron  and  other  metallic  ores.  Rich 
vither  or©«.  gjjrface  indications  of  cupriferous  ore,  which  have  not  been  ex- 
tensively explored,  are  found  along  the  Blue  Ridge  from  Manassah  Gap 
nearly  to  the  Carolina  line.  The  proto-sulphuret,  red  oxyd,  and  car- 
bonate of  copper  occur  in  graywacke  and  epidotic  rocks  in  many  places. 

In  his  "Journey  to  the  Land  of  Eden,"  in  1731,  Colonel  Byrd  men- 
tions sundry  mines  and  veins  of  copper  ore,  which  he  visited  on  the 
branches  of  the  Roanoke  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Province.  At  one 
of  these,  called  Cargill's  mine,  between  the  Bluestone  Creek  and  James 
river,  thtf  appearances  of  copper  were  so  numerous  that  the  inhabitants 
seemed  to  be  all  "  mine  mad,"  and  neglected  their  husbandry  to  search 
for  mines.  On  his  return  to  his  estate  of  Westover  on  19th  September, 
he  adds,  "  we  laid  the  foundation  of  two  large  cities,"  Richmond  and 
Petersburg.  * 

Thirty  hundred-weight  of  copper  ore  with  forty  tons  of  Iron,  are  men- 
tioned by  Anderson  as  having  been  received,  along  with  some  hemp. 
Copper  or«  ^^f  ^^^  becswax,  from  Virginia  in  1730.  Most  of  them  were 
Mcport«i.  jjg^  j^jj^  unexpected  productions.  The  copper  ore  was  prob- 
ably from  some  of  these  early  diggings.  In  Mecklenberg  County,  on 
the  Roanoke,  not  very  distant,  a  mine  of  copper  which  promised  con- 
siderable gold  was  opened  about  serenty  years  ago  on  the  lands  of 
Simeon  Draper. 

(1)  MaophertoQ's  Annals  of  Commero«.  (1)  Westorer  MannteripU. 
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The  deposits  of  brown  hematite  iron  ore  in  the  great  limestone  valley 
of  Yirginia,  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  appear  to  have  been  opened  in  several 
places  early  in  the  last  century.  Zane's  charcoal  furnace  on  Cedar  Creek 
in  Frederick  County,  said  to  be  the  oldest  in  that  region,  has  been 
abandoned  over  thirty  years.  A  forge  attached  to  it  has  been  some 
gj^p,  time  in  ruins.     Pine  forge,  three  miles  and  a  half  north  of 

forges.  Newmarket,  in  Shenandoah  County,  was  built,  according  to 
the  tables  of  Mr.  Lesley,  in  1725,  and  is  still  in  use,  having  been  but 
once  rebuilt.  Ou  Mossy  Creek,  one  of  the  head  streams  of  the  south 
fork  of  the  Shenandoah,  fifteen  miles  north  of  Staunton,  in  Augusta 
County,  is  also  a  forge  which  was  built  in  1757,  rebuilt  in  1767,  and 
again  in  1836.  It  is  still  making  bar-iron  from  these  ores,  with  a  re- 
finery and  chafery  and  two  hammers  moved  by  water.  Mossy  Creek 
charcoal  furnace,  about  a  mile  from  the  forge  and* two  and  a  half  from 
the  Manassah  Gap  Rail-road,  was  built  in  1760  and  burned  down  in 
1841.  It  was  8^  feet  in  the  boshes  and  28^""  high.  Isabella  furnace  on 
Hawksbill  Creek,  near  Luray,  in  Page  County,  was  built  and  abandoned 
in  the  same  years  with  the  last.  Union  forge,  near  Waynesborough,  in 
Augusta  County  ;  Gibraltar  forge,  on  North  river,  nine  iniles  north  of 
Lexington ;  and  Buffalo  forge,  the  same  distance  south  of  Lexington,  on 
Buffalo  Creek,  in  Rockbridge,  were  all  built  about  the  year  1800.  A 
furiijicc  on  Smith's  Creek,  in  Rockingham  County,  is  still  older,  and  was 
abandoned  nearly  half  a  century  ago.  Moore's  cliarcoal  furnace  on 
Steele's  Creek,  Rockbridge  County,  has  been  nearly  as  long  neglected, 
and  lies  in  ruins.' 

Lynclfs  Ferry,  now  the  prosperous  manufacturing  town  of  Lynchburg, 
situated  on  James  river  below  where  it  passes  the  gorge  of  the  Blue 
Abandoned  mouutains  uGiiv  tlic  lofticst  summits  of  the  range,  was  the 
furnaces,  ecntrc  of  a  cluster  of  charcoal  furnaces  erected  in  the  last  cen- 
tury to  smelt  the  primary  iron  ores  and  hematites  of  a  region  rich  in 
metalliferous  products  of  different  kinds.  These  are  now  nearly  all 
abandoned. 

The  "  Notes  on  Yirginia,"  published  in  1781,  contain  the  following 
observations  on  the  subject  of  mines  and  iron-works  : 

*'  The  mines  of  Iron  worked  at  present  are  Callaway's,  Ross's,  and 
Ballandine's  on  tlie  south  side  of  James  river.  Old's  on  the  north  side 
in  Albemarle,  Miller's  in  Augusta,  and  Zane's  in  Frederick.  These  two 
last  are  in  the  valley  between  the  Blue  Ridge  and  North  mountain. 
Callaway's,  Ross's,  Miller's,  and  Zane's  make  about  150  tons  of  bar-iron 
each  in  the  year ;  Ross's  makes  also  about  1,600  tons  of  pig-iron  annu- 

(1)  Lesley's  Iron  Manufacturer's  Guide. 
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ally ;  Ballandine^  1,000 ;  Callaway^s,  Miller's,  and  Zane's  about  600 
each.  Besides  these,  a  forge  of  Mr.  Hunter's  at  Fredericksburg  makes 
about  300  tons  a  year  of  bar-iron  from  pigs  imported  from  Maryland  ; 
and  Taylor's  forge,  on  Neapsco  of  Potomac,  works  in  the  same  way, 
but  to  what  extent  I  am  not  informed.  Tiie  undertakers  of  Iron  in 
other  places  are  numerous,  and  dispersed  through  all  the  middle  country. 
The  toughness  of  the  cast-iron  of  Ross's  and  Zane's  furnace  is  remark- 
able. Pots  and  other  utensils  cast  thinner  than  usual  of  this  iron  may 
be  safely  thrown  into  or  out  of  the  wagons  in  which  they  are  trans- 
ported. Salt  pans  made  of  the  same  and  no  longer  wanted  for  tliat  pur- 
pose, cannot  be  broken  up  in  order  to  be  melted  again  unless  previously 
drilled  in  many  parts.'" 

Ross's  Iron- works,  above  mentioned,  were  on  Beaver  Creek,  seven 
miles  south  of  east  from  Lynchburg,  and  were  abandoned  nearly  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  They  are  mentioned  by  Mr.  Lesley  under  the  name  of 
Oxford  furnace.  A  forge  and  bloomery  by  that  name  in  Bartley  County 
were  advertised  for  sale  in  December,  1772,  by  Robert  Uarpcr,  and 
Thomas  Callaway's  were  near  Rocky  Mount  or  Franklin  Court-house. 
Saunder's  furnace,  at  tlie  same  place,  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Lesley  as 
having  been  abandoned  as  early  as  the  year  1800. 

Many  other  furnaces  and  forges  were  built  in  these  counties  before  the 
end  of  the  last  century.  In  Loudon  County  a  furnace  was  owned  by 
Mr.  Clapham,  who  cut  a  canal  through  the  end  of  Cotocktin  mountain, 
500  feet  through  solid  rock  and  60  feet  l)eneath  the  surface,  to  obtain 
water  for  his  furnace  and  mill.  On  Chestnut  Creek,  in  Carroll  County, 
a  forge  was  built  about  1790,  which  has  been  abandoned  fifty  years,  and 
another  on  Little  Reed  Island  Creek,  has  been  nearly  as  long  neglected. 
In  Craig,  Wythe,  Grayson,  Washington,  and  other  counties  of  the 
southwest,  iron-works  were  erected  soon  after.  The  brown  hematite 
ores  in  their  several  varieties  are  abundant  throughout  the  great  Win- 
chester Valley,  are  generally  rich  in  metal,  and,  though  frequently  asso- 
ciated with  manganese,  yield  a  very  good  Iron.     The  frequent  sulphur 

(1)  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Lesley  considers  built  along  the  great  valley,  he  further  ob« 
'Mhe  manufacture  of  Iron  in  the  country  serves,  "but  21  made  any  Iron  in  1866,  and 
of  the  Blue  Ridge  and  to  the  east  of  it,  these  only  13,000  tons  insteail  uf  30,000,  aa 
where  the  primary  Huronian  (and  perhaps  they  should  have  dono-;  and  not  one  of  theM 
Laurentian)  system  is  developed,  although  are  reported  as  using  any  ore  but  the  brofm 
very  old  for  the  New  World,  haa  been  as  hematite  of  the  valley  Limestone  Lower 
unsuccessful  as  in  Pennsylvania.  Of  18  Silurian  No.  II.  It  is  not  to  be  imagined 
furnaces  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  only  one  that  this  immense  stretch  of  Huronian  rocki 
was  in  blast  in  1856,  and  that  but  for  half  is  barren  magnetic  iron  ground.  The  ra- 
the year,  making  760  tons  in  a  region  wher«  sources  of  the  Blue  Ridge  must  some  di^ 
the  standing  capacity  was  at  least  20,000  be  explored." — Irxtn  Jianu/aeturtr^t  Quid*, 
tona  per  annum."     Of  the  great  nnmber  445,  446. 
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springs  in  this  region  denote  the  presence  of  pyritoas  Iron  in  the  slate 
and  limestone  rocks.  ^ 

"  In  the  Western  country,"  writes  Mr.  Jefferson,  "  we  are  told  of  iron 
mines  between  the  Mnskingam  and  Ohio,  and  of  others  on  Kentucky 
WMtern  betwecu  the  Cumberland  and  Barren  rivers,  between  Cumber- 
Virginia.  |q^jj^  ^j^^  Teunessec,  on  Reedy  Creek  near  the  Long  Island, 
and  on  Chestnut  Creek,  a  branch  of  the  Great  Kanahway  near  where  it 
crosses  the  Carolina  line.  What  are  called  the  Iron  banks,  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi, are  believed  by  a  good  judge  to  have  no  Iron  in  them.  In 
general,  from  what  is  hitherto  known  of  that  country,  it  seems  to  want 
Iron." 

Such  was  the  caution  with  which  it  was  thought  proper  to  speak  of 
the  great  deposits  of  the  carbonate  and  peroxyd  of  iron  which  every- 
where occupy  the  vast  areas  of  the  coal  measures  of  Western  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Southeastern  Ohio,  then  principally  included 
in  the  territory  of  Virginia.  Associated  as  these  ores  are  with  the 
mineral  fuel  of  the  Western  country,  they  are  already  more  extensively 
wrought  in  these  newer  States  and  in  Pennsylvania  than  in  Virginia, 
but  are  capable  of  a  development  throughout  a  large  portion  of  the 
West  to  which  there  is  at  present  no  assignable  limit  Iron 
was  discovered  in  several  places  throughout  this  region  before 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  a  number  of  furnaces  and  forges  were 
erected  for  smelting  it.  A  few  adventurers  had  penetrated  beyond  the 
Cumberland  mountains  before  the  Revolution,  but  it  was  not  until  after 
the  Peace  that  the  agricultural  and  mineral  resources  of  the  Western 
country  attracted  settlers  in  large  numbers  from  Middle  Virginia  and 
Pennsylvania.  Population  and  improvements  rapidly  increased  from 
that  time,  and  Kentucky  was  separated  from  Virginia  in  1780,  and  Ten- 
nessee from  North  Carolina  in  1790.  They  were  admitted  as  States  of 
the  Union,  each  in  six  years  after  its  organization  as  a  territory.  Pre- 
vious to  this,  several  Iron-works  were  erected  within  their  borders. 

The  first  in  Kentucky  are  said  to  have  been  the  old  slate  charcoal 
furnace  erected  by  Government  troops  in  1791  on  Slate  Creek,  a  branch 
First  of   Licking  river,  in  Bath  County,  then   Bourbon.      It  was 

Kentucky 

furnace.  thirty-two  milcs  southeast  of  Paris,  and  a  few  miles  northeast  of 
Owingsville.  It  ran  forty-seven  years  on  magnesian  limestone  ore  of  the 
Upper  Silurian  rocks,  and  blew  out  in  1838,  A  large  number  of  fur- 
naces and  forges  were  built  within  a  few  years  after  in  Estill,  Edmondton, 
Greenup,  and  other  counties  in  Eastern  Kentucky,  which  have  been  long 
abandoned.  The  carbonate  ores  and  limonites  of  Western  Kentucky 
have  called  into  existence  a  great  number  of  works,  some  of  them,  as 
the  Great  Western  in  Stewart  County,  of  large  size.     In  the  northern 
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part  of  the  State,  connected  with  the  Ohio  narigation,  are  now  about 
serenteen  furnaces. 

In  the  southern  part  of  Ohio,  where  Virginia  also  claimed  extensive 
jurisdiction  to  territory,  much  of  it,  as  that  on  the  Muskingum  and  its 
branches,  known  to  abound  in  coal  and  iron,  are  now  between  forty  and 
fifty  furnaces  seeking  an  outlet  for  their  product  by  the  same  channel. 
These  lands,  with  the  claims  of  New  York  and  Connecticut, 
were  all  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  those  States  previous 
to  the  erection  of  a  Territorial  Government  in  1787.  The  immense  coal 
field  which  underlies  the  surface  of  twenty-eight  counties  in  a  broad 
belt  between  the  Ohio  and  Lake  Erie,  comprising  a  body  of  mineral 
fuel  many  times  the  extent  of  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  a  very  consider- 
able iron  ore  field,  embracing  many  varieties  of  the  bnrrstone  and  other 
argillaceous,  carbonaceous,  and  bog  ores,  have  been  industriously  de- 
veloped during  the  last  fifty  years.  Numerous  charcoal  and  coke  fur- 
naces have  rendered  the  iron  interest  of  Ohio  one  of  great  magnitude. 
Raw  bituminous  coal  is  said  to  have  been  first  used  in  the  Iron-manufac- 
ture in  America  in  a  furnace  of  tliat  State.  We  are  not  aware  that 
any  Iron-works  were  erected  within  its  limits  in  the  last  century. 

Among  the  metals  of  Virginia  reference  has  been  made  to  the  early 
discovery  of  copper  ore  in  the  Red  Sandstone  formation  east  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  and  along  that  range,  which  furnishes  cupreous  ores  through- 
out almost  its  whole  length  from  New  England  to  Carolina.  Two  mines 
of  copper  are  mentioned  by  Mr.  Jefferson  as  having  been  opened  along 
James,  one  on  the  north  side,  in  Amherst  County,  and  another  oppo- 
site to  it  on  the  south  side.  For  some  reason,  however,  the  mining  had 
been  discontinued. 

A  lead  mine  near  Fincastle.  in  Botetourt  County,  was  wrought  during 
the  Revolution.  There  was  also  a  lead  mine  on  the  Great  Kanawha, 
i^j  in  Wythe  County,  opposite  the  mouth  of  Cripple  creek,  and 

aine*.  qj^q  |jj  Montgomery  County,  about  twenty-five  miles  from  the 
Carolina  line.  Two  mines  were  worked  in  these  places  which  yielded 
about  25  tons  of  lead  yearly.  Thirty  men  had  produced  60  tons  in  a 
jear,  besides  raising  their  own  com.  The  ore  was  sometimes  found 
mixed  with  earth,  and  sometimes  in  rock  which  required  blasting.  It 
produced,  on  an  average,  60  per  cent,  of  lead,  with  a  small  proportion 
of  silver,  not  worth  extracting.  The  furnace  for  reducing  the  ore  was  on 
the  opposite  side  of  tne  river  from  the  mine,  and  a  mile  distant.  The 
ore  was  taken  to  the  river  in  wagons,  carried  over  in  canoes,  and  thence 
wagoned  to  the  furnace.  This  expensive  arrangement  was  made  to 
secure  a  good  site  for  a  pounding-mill  on  tlie  creek,  which  end  could 
have  been  better  attained  by  a  short  canal  to  bring  water  to  the  other 


side.  From  tliu  furoace  the  lead  was  inineported  oTwr  a  good  road  oh 
hundred  and  ihirly  miles  through  the  Peaks  of  Otter  tii  Lynch's  frtry  flf 
to  Wiiiaton's,  on  Jomtis  rifer,  and  thence  nboot  as  far,  by  wai«r.  U 
Wualbum,  nix  milvn  above  Riclimoad.  A  mfno  ia  Wjthe  C^iunty  ii  Kill 
wurkod  by  Boveral  shal'ts  cxdiiaivelj  Tor  lead  ore,  thoagh  much  irtrn  on 
U  alsu  met  with.  Of  three  principal  veins  wliicb  are  worki-tl,  one  had 
bcL-u  mined  in  1854  fur  1,000  feet,  ond  150  feet  bvlvw  the  siiifan  (• 
water  level,  aud  another  nearly  200  feet  deep,  the  dip  varying  fraai  It* 
to  G0°  southeast.  The  print^ipal  ore  is  the  sulphuret  or  g^enft,  irilk. 
occasionally  the  compact  carbonate,  and  from  5U0  to  7U0  tone  of  kti. 
wore  auaually  ubtaiued.  The  carbonate  of  lead  iu  theu!  miDC*  «mI|. 
early  limes  thrown  away  as  white  day.  These  katl  dupwdu  mtrlW 
Bourcoa  of  the  James  river  were  more  extensively  mined  id  the  luttN*- 
lury  itian  any  others  in  the  country,  and  notwithstanding  Hie  M 
economy  of  their  managers,  famished  lead  to  the  greater  |iart  of  lit 
TJiiion.' 

Lead  mlDea  wore  also  opened  in  several  other  places  between  tlte  Al»- 
gtiany  and  Cumberland  monntains,  particnlarly  on  the  French  Broei 
rJvtr  and  so..i!i  of  the  <;ri-(^[i  river  in  Kentucky. 

A  lump  of  gold,  yielding  IT  dwts.  of  very  ductile  metal,  was  foond 
near  the  falls  of  Rappahannock.  But  it  did  not  lead  to  any  fnrlber 
o„,j  discovery  of  the  metal  at  that  place.     Some  granules  of  goM 

""""■  were  afterward  found  between  the  James  and  Appomattox. 

But  the  certainty  that  the  rocks  in  different  parts  of  thia  State  and 
North  Carolina  are  highly  anrifcrous  has  been  more  recently  ascertained, 
in  1)^39,  no  less  than  sixty  gold  mines  (so  called)  or  diggings  were  said 
to  be  worked  in  the  State,  of  which  twenty-six  were  iu  Spottsyhaiiia 


(1)  The  lead  ininei  of  Miiioari  were  dii- 

wrouglit  after  the  t.rritorr  »>.  pnreh.*.* 

coiero'l  about  tbe  fear  1T10.  knd   in  1723 

bj  tbe  United  Stalei  in  1804,  ud  im  I»ll 

wers  granted  to  M.  HeDaul^••bD  bad  mad> 

twelve  diggingi  aronnd  St.  OsniTwr*  wo* 

Ibo  fint  digging.,  by  ibe  cekbraUd  Miuii. 

worked,  and  eacb  had  a  rode  opu  or  uh 

■ippi  Companj,  wboae  tcbemei  were  prin- 

furnace   atUcbed.     Oulj  one,  tha  Mine  k 

tiflij  baiad  on  [he  reputed  mlaeral  wealth 

Burton,  bad  ■  than,  whieb  *u  nnh  H  M 

of  Louiiiana.     The  company  ia  >aid  to  hare 

b7  Moiee  Aoalin.     Anilin  hnd  aUo  tb*  tw 

not  &D0  men  to  learch  for  minerall,  but 

and  only  air-fnrnaco  (hen  erected   ■■  tbe 

minei.     The  twelre  minei  produeed  abolt 

torntrd  hii  altention  to  the  lead  wbich  «u 

one  and  ■  half  million  ponnd.  of  lead  anai- 

foond  abaDdanllT  near  the  lurfaee  on  lh« 

dly,  and  employed  3S0  men,  buidM  •>Wt0l 

Haramak  and  other  riren.     Tbey  are  be- 

lieied  to  hare  tailed  great  quaDiitJei   of 

At  leaet  3.000  iqnan  mllH  ia  Uit-mii 

ore,  and  made  tome  atwmpU  to  imelt  it. 

are  occupied  with  lead  depotib,  aad  Dr. 

Tb.  Diniuc  did  not  amooot  to  much  under 

Owen  etaUi  that  tha  Waitara  lead  rtgiea 

eorert  aim  four  towDihipi  In  Io«*,  taa  la 

tha   old    dlgglBgi    uid    new  minH   ware 

niinoii,  and  liity-lwo  U  WiMouia. 
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and  fifteen  in  Orange  Coontj.  Still  more  recentlj  machinery  was  some- 
what extensively  introduced  by  Commodore  Stockton,  for  reducing  the 
gold-bearing  quartz  of  a  rich  vein  in  Flavanna  County ;  and  quartz-mills 
have  been  erected  in  Buckingham  County  and  other  places  by  different 
companies. 

But  the  gold  mines  of  Virginia  are  greatly  subordinate  in  value  to 
her  Iron  and  coal.  The  latter  had  been  observed  in  so  many  places 
^^1  throughout  the  Western  country,  that,  as  mentioned  in  the 

minei.  i<  A^Q^gg  qq  Virginia,"  the  whole  country  between  the  Laurel 
llidge  and  the  Mississippi  was  supposed  to  be  underlaid  by  it.  It  was 
also  known  in  many  places  north  of  the  Ohio  and  on  the  branches  of  the 
Monongahela.  On  both  sides  the  James  river  for  several  miles,  and 
fifteen  or  twenty  above  Richmond,  coal  seams  had  been  long  opened. 
The  pits  were  owned  by  difi'ercnt  persons,  and  were  worked  to  an  ex- 
tent equal  to  the  demand.  The  coal  was  superficial,  and  is  stated  to 
have  been  first  found  by  a  boy  in  digging  for  crayfish,  and  was  found 
adhering  to  the  roots  of  upturned  trees.  It  was  exported  to  Philadel- 
phia and  other  places  in  1789  in  considerable  quantities,  and  sold  in  the 
former  by  retail  at  1«.  6(/.  a  bushel. 

To  render  available  for  market  the  valuable  semi-bituminous  coal 
deposits  of  the  Richmond  and  Chesterfield  coal  basin,  and  the  mineral 
resources  of  the  western  counties,  the  improvement  of  the  navigation 
of  the  Potomac  and  James  rivers  so  as  to  interlock  by  canals  and 
short  portages  with  the  head- waters  of  the  Great  Kanawha  and  Mo- 
nongahela, received  early  attention.  In  1785,  the  Assemblies  of  Virginia 
and  Maryland  passed  Acts  to  encourage  a  company,  in  which  General 
Washington  was  a  large  stockholder,  to  reach  Will's  creek  near  Fort 
Cumberland,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alleghaniea,  by  means  of  the  Potomac 
river  and  a  canal  30  feet  wide  with  8  feet  of  water,  estimated  to  cost 
$50,000.  About  the  same  time  the  legislatures  of  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina  jointly  incorporated  a  company  to  construct  a  canal  between  the 
navigable  waters  of  Elizabeth  and  Pasquotank  rivers,  thus  uniting  Albe- 
marle Sonnd  with  Philadelphia,  except  a  short  passage  between  Elk 
river  and  Christina  creek.  This  canal  passed  through  a  portion  of  the 
Dismal  Swamp,  whose  terrible  solitudes  were  first  penetrated  by  a  por- 
tion of  the  company  which  surveyed  the  line  between  Virginia  and 
Carolina  in  1728. 

A  canal  was  soon  after  com))leted  aronnd  the  falls  of  James  river, 
opening  direct  water  communication  with  some  of  the  finest  portions  of 
the  interior.     The  ample  water-power  of  the  falls,  which  have  a  descent 
of  80  feet  within  a  few  miles  above  Richmond,  had  been  some  time  before 
appropriated  to  varions  mannfactnring  purposes.      An  excellent  air- 
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fnroKe  wna  bnilt  at  Westham,  six  milea  above  the  city,  on  the  nortli 
side  of  the  river,  during  the  Revolation.  Some  of  the  largest  and  best- 
constructed  merchant  inillg  in  the  country  were  bailt  on  the  canul  and 
fttlla  near  the  city  a  few  yenrs  later. 

A  rolling  and  slitting  mill  was  aftertrard  built  at  the  »a.me   pli 
work  the  Iron  which  came  down  from  the  upper  conntry.     This  ww^ 
HiuuKtiuna  probably  not  the  first  in  the  State,  althongh  we  have 
ftinBicoQ,      mention  of  an  earlier  one.     Although  the   States  g< 
Pennsylvania  were  supposed  to  make  more  pig-irou  than  those  to  t! 
northward,  the  manufacture  of  that  mela!  into  its  various  forms  for 
hftd  made  less  progress,  and  most  of  their  iron  wares  were  imported  frol 
England  or  the  northern  Provincea  before  the  war. 

The  erection  of  mills  and  Iron-works  was  encouraged  by  the  A: 
biy  of  Virginia  at  difTcrent  times.  The  Kevolution  forced  upon  nil  the 
Soathem  Colonies  an  increased  attention  to  domestic  mannfacturtis. 
Employment  was  furnished  in  many  of  the  manual  arts,  and  eeTeral 
branches  of  metallic  manufacture  were  introduced  by  that  evoni 
The  non-intercourse  resolutions  were  early  adopted  and  faithfolly 
rled  out. 

1—  A  committee  of  the  Virginia  Convention  previously  appointed  to  re- 
port a  plan  for  the  encouragement  of  arts  and  manufactures,  reported, 
March  27,  I'i'lb,  a  series  oF  resolutions,  which  were  unaninionsly  adopted, 
urging  the  people  to  promote  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  salt,  gunpowder, 
nails,  wire,  etc.,  and  largely  to  encourage  the  making  of  sieel,  as  there 
woDld  be  a  great  demand  for  the  article.  Wool  combs,  cotton  and 
wool  cards,  and  heckles,  which  had  been  for  some  time  made  in  some 
neighboring  Colonies,  were  also  commended  to  their  attention.  The 
formation  of  societies  and  the  giving  of  premiums  for  the  promotion  of 
these  and  other  useful  objects  was  recommended! 

In  August  a  resolution  was  passed  "that  in  case  the  British  Ministry 
attempts  to  enforce  the  Act  of  Parliament  preventing  the  erection  of 
Rnuing-  plating  and  slitting  mills  in  America,  the  Convention  will 
'*'"-  recompense  to  the  proprietors  of  the  first  two  of  such  mills  as 

shall  be  finished  and  set  to  work  in  this  Colony  all  losses  they  may  re- 
spectively sustain  in  conseqnence  of  such  endearoura  of  Administration." 
An  ordinance  was  also  passed  to  cnconrf^e  the  maanfoctnre  of  salt- 
petre, gunpowder,  lead,  the  refining  of  sulphur,  and  providing  fire-arms 
for  the  use  of  the  Colony.  The  industry  of  the  Virginians  in  that  and 
the  following  year  in  some  kinds  of  domestic  manufacture,  and  their  zeal 
in  promoting  the  use  of  home-made  goods,  are  described  a^  almost  sur- 
passing belief.     To  provide  lead  for  the  troops,  the  Convention,  in 
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May,  1776,  reprieyed  a  number  of  condemned  negroes,  and  sent  them 
to  work  in  the  lead  mines  in  Fincastle  on  the  public  account. 

These  efforts  doubtless  secured  some  attention  to  the  branches  indi- 
cated. But  for  cannon,  small  arms,  and  other  munitions  of  war,  Vir- 
ginia appears  to  have  depended  less  in  the  early  part  of  the 
war  on  her  own  resources  than  Maryland  and  some  other 
States.  An  order  for  some  small  cannon  for  the  State  was  sent  to 
France  early  in  the  year  1776.  An  application  was  also  made  to  Con- 
gress for  leave  to  purchase  cannon  at  Hughes'  furnace  in  Maryland, 
whence  the  State  would  appear  not  to  have  been  well  provided  with 
the  facilities  for  making  cannon  at  the  outset.  One  of  the  best  cannon- 
founderies  in  the  country  was,  however,  in  operation  before  the  end 
of  the  war  at  Westham,  a  few  miles  above  Richmond,  and,  with  a  large 
quantity  of  cannon  and  other  military  stores,  was  destroyed  when  Gen. 
Arnold  invaded  the  State  in  January,  1781. 

Cannon  and  small  arms  were  made  in  some  other  parts  of  the  State, 

but  we  cannot  say  to  what  extent.     The  price  for  iron  cannon  was 

about  £35  per  ton,  Virginia  currency,  and  for  muskets  £4  5«. 

each.     At  New  London,  in  Bedford  County,  and  probably  in 

several  other  towns,  were  a  number  of  workshops  for  the  manufacture 

and  repair  of  fire-arms  during  the  war. 

After  the  peace  (1786),  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Marquis  de  Lafayette  were 
commissioned  to  purchase  fire-arms  in  France  for  the  Virginia  militia. 
France  is  said  by  M.  de  Warville  to  have  withdrawn  the  prohibition 
resting  on  the  exportation  of  fire-arms  and  ammunition  in  consequence 
of  this  order,  which  was  made  at  a  time  when  there  was  a  strong  foreign 
competition  for  the  trade  of  the  American  States.^ 

(1)  CoDgresB  at  diflerent  times  obtained  cation.    It  coniidted 'Mo  the  making  ereiy 

tupplicfl  of  arms  from  France.   A  letter  from  part  of  them  so  exactlj  alike  that  what  be- 

Barbue  Dnborg  to  Dr.  Franklin,  in  June,  longs  to   any  one   maj  be  oied  for  erery 

1776,  ppeaks  of  obtaining  from  the  king's  mnsketin  the  magatine."    It  had  then  been 

arsenal,  as  an  assumed  mercantile  transao-  applied  only  to  the  manafactare  of  the  locks, 

tion  of  the  manufacturer,  16,000  muskets  of  but  would  soon  be  extended  to  all  parts  of  the 

the  model  of  1763,  for  the  use  of  the  United  gun.     The  principle  is  so  analogous  to  that 

States.  He  alludes  to  an  improred  musket  in-  adopted  a  few  years  after  by  Eli  Whitney 

Tented  by  one  Reynard,  which  it  was  hoped  at  New  Haven,  and  subsequently  in  publio 

would  first  be  employed  in  the  service  of  lib-  arsenals  of  the  Qovemment,  thai  it  s«emi 

erty  in  America.     Mr.  Jefferson,  in  a  letter  probable  the  idea  was  obtained  from  abro^ 

from  Paris  to  John  Jay,  in  Aug.,  1785,  and  Mr.  Jefferson  alluded  to  it,  he  says,  in  case 

afterward  to  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  men-  Congress  should  wish  to  purchase  arms,-~ 

tioned  a  valuable  improvement  which  had  whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  did  not 

just  been   made  in   the    manufacture    of  consider  his  own  State  or  the  country  aa 

mufkets  in  Paris.    It  had  been  approved  of  affording   any  scope    for  its  introduction. 

by  the  Government,  which  was  the*  esUb-  He  was  not  at  that  time,  however,  an  aavo- 

lishing  a  large  manufactory  to  put  it  in  exe-  cate  of  Manufactures. 
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In  accordance  with  the  Act  of  May  4,  1798,  Ilorper's  Fcrry.in  Tip.  I 
ginia,  was  sblectetl  as  the  site  of  one  of  the  pablic  arioorics  aad  gan- 1 

"  pibiiB        mann&ctoriea  of  the  United  Stated  wliere  the  latest  impro**.  I 

»™"T-       ineats  ia  the  manufapture  were  introduced. 

.^^»CUnder  t!re  bW    Confederation,  in  January,  1788,  Virginia  enncted  »  I 

\    -^tate  impost  lav,  which  laid  tlie  following  duties  on  Iron  and  its  n 

CactUres  :'  On  bar-iron  pots  and  other  castings  the  duty  was  is.  per  hnn-  J 
dred<-w^ight ;  on  nail-rods,  Gii. ;  on  axes  per  dozen,  8e. ;  on  hoes,  G«.; 
And  clocks  pbid  £5. 
'  'Tbb  faiaan^tnre  of  these  articles  had  probably  received  an  impnlso 

-dnring  and  sobsequcnt  to  the  war.     Tirgiaia  and  Carolina  made  ho«s 

had  been  for  sale  in  Xew  York  several  years  before  the  Reffo- 

'  honHkaid     Intion.      Xail.s,  whicli    bad  always   been   imported    in    large 

,  amount,  were  now  made  in  considerable  quantity.     Many  of 

'  the  planters  had  taken  pains  to  iustrnct  their  negroes  in  that  and  otbw 
handicraft 'braliclieH,  and  in  some  sections  their  labor  went  far  townrdi 
supplying'  the  demand.  Mr.  Jeff'erson,  who  had  much  of  his  do- 
m'e^ic  coarse  '  clothing,  cabinet- ware,  masonry,  bricklaying,  gmith- 
work',    etc.,  'thns    done    by    his   own   slaves,    also    employed    about  ft 

-Aoiia  of  the  younger  ones  in  the  manufacluro  of  nail^  who  mads 
about  a  ton  of  nails  a  month  at  a  considerable  profit-  His  mechanical 
tastes  also  led  hini,  prcTious  to  the  time  that  he  aasisted  in  the  organi- 
zation and  presided  over  the  Patent  Board  of  the  General  Ooyemment, 
a  little  into  the  held  of  invention.  While  in  England,  in  1TS6,  he  con- 
triTed  a  portable  copying  machine,  on  the  principle  of  a  large  one  then  in 
nse,  and  in  Paris  he  set  a  workman  to  make  them,  who  had  his  hands 
foil,  snch  was  the  demand  for  them.  He  also  devised  a  mould  board  of 
improved  construction  for  a  plow. 

Ia  illustration  of  the  progress  made  in  domestic  and  particularly 
household  manufactures  in  the  ten  years  following  the  peace,  some  facts 
were  carefully  collected  and  furnished  lo  Mr.  Tench  Coxe,  and  appended 
to  his  review  of  Lord  Sheffield's  pamphlet  in  1792.  From  several  parts 
of  Virginia  and  other  Southern  States,  where  the  results  were  expected 
to  be  less  striking  than  in  the   Norlhern  ones,  the  evidence  seemed  to 

.prove  that,  even  in  towns  accessible  to  shipping,  the  advance  in  neces- 
sary manufactures  had  been  as  visible  and  rapid  as  in  agriculture.  The 
progress  in  Frederick  and  Elizabeth  town,  in  Maryland;  in  StanntoD, 
Virginia;  Lexington,  Kentucky;  and  some  other  interior  towns  of 
the  Sooth,  there  was  reason,  to  believe,  had  been  nearly  as  great  as  in 
the  counties  of  Lancaster,  York,  and  Berks  in  Pennsylvania,  which  were 
the  most  advanced  in  manufactures  of  any  in  that  State,. and  perhaps  in 
the  Union.     Winchester,  Virginia,  was  remarkable  for  the  number  of  its 
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manafactarers,  as  also  several  interior  towns  of  Pennaylyania,  and 
Philadelphia,  where  one-fourth  of  the  adalt  males  belonged  to  ifte  classes 
which  could  properly  be  called  manafacturers. '  One  communication 
represents  that  the  manafactnres  of  Iron  exceeded  all  others  in  Virginia, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  exclusive  of  the  household  manufactures  of 
every  kind.  In  ship-building,  Virginia  then  exceeded  New  Haftipshire, 
and  in  merchant  mills  her  progress  was  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
State,  though  still  behind  some  in  that  class  of  machinery.  These 
branches  were  a  support  to  the  iron  interestVOf  the  facilities  afforded 
by  Richmond  for  some  of  those  branches  of  manufacture  in 
which  it  has  since  become  so  prominent,  Mr.  Coze  makes  the 
following  observation  at  a  time  when  the  coal  deposits  of  other  parts 
of  the  Union  had  not  been  discovered :  **  There  are  but  two  scenes  in 
the  Atlantic  counties  in  which  coal,  iron,  and  water-falls  are  yet  found 
together  in  abundance.  These  scenes  are  therefore  peculiarly  qualified 
for  the  iron  branch  of  manufactures.  The  city  of  Richmond  on  the 
bank  of  James  river,  in  Virginia,  which  is  one  of  the  places  contem- 
plated, may  be  considered  in  a  permanent  view  as  having  an  incontestable 
natural  advantage  over  any  more  northern  seaport  in  this  interesting 
branch.  How  profitable  would  it  be  to  Virginia  were  all  her  pig  and 
bar  iron  passed  under  the  tilt-hammers  or  through  the  rolling  and  slit- 
ting mills  which  might  be  erected  at  that  place.'' 

North  Carolina. — In  the  Provinces  south  of  Virginia  the  manufac- 
ture of  Iron  was  not  attempted  either  as  early  or  as  extensively  as  in 
those  further  north.  And  notwithstanding  the  abundance  of  excellent 
ore  in  some  of  them,  and  plenary  facilities  for  its  manufacture,  the  pro- 
duction of  Iron  is  still  relatively  inconsiderable. 

Within  the  limits  of  North  Carolina  probably  the  first  discovery  of  iron 
ore  in  this  country  was  made  by  the  colony  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  left  in 
2^]^^^.  August,  1585,  on  the  island  of  Roanoke,  under  Captain  Lane. 
piorMiont,  ^xuidas,  and  Thomas  Heriot,  the  inventor  of  the  system  of 
Algebraic  notation.  Lane  and  his  men,  impelled  by  the  hope  of  golden 
discoveries,  which  was  certainly  as  excusable  in  that  age  as  in  this,  ex- 
plored the  country  along  the  Roanoke  and  on  both  sides  from  Elizabeth 


(1)  Wineh«tter  contained  alK>ot  200  hottwa  faddl«n,  who,  m  well  m  the  batten,  did  a 

and  bad  4  or  6  tan-yards ;  1  large  ropewalk ;  large  batinoM ;  5  or  6  blacksmitbe,  one  em- 

1  or  2  eoaeb-makert ;  3  or  4  dittilleriet,  and  ployed   in   plating   saddle   treee ;    S  or   4 

many  otben  in  tbe  neigbborbood ;  eeTeral  wbeelwrigbte ;  S  or  10  tailors ;  S  or  9  sboe- 

oU-mills;  nooerons  grist-mills;  1  eoppor-  makers;  4  or  6  wearers;  2  spinning-wbeel 

•mitb,  wbose  business  was  extensive ;  8  tin-  makers;  3  or  4  saddle-tree  makers.— Omtv's 

plate  workers;  S  or  10  halters;   12  or  15  FtWe/fA«  Vniud  Siat99, 
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fimt  (0  tbe  N«is,  aiid  oblafotd  <be  fint  kBovMfs^  itr^fil  bdlgtMW 
pfodnetioni,  sodi  at  toiweeo,  maixe,  the  potato,  aad  lagar  eane^.  4^ 
two  ^aoei^  one  finuscara  tke  otiier  fixBooia  tvAm^ljNHtk  tibriiv  lottlo- 
|Ma^  Heriot^  tbo  liirtorias  of  tte  Coioajt  MQ^.^tiMf  /hqikI  Mar  Iha 
mtar  sidt  t9fikj  f/tmu^  f  wUekt  kf  tbaMal  of  tba  9M^Mai4'  xuuib  ^n» 
found  td  bold  feroftrkMy^  It.itfoaiid  ia  many'ij^aeasif^.  ite  eottMy 
•hi.  I  kaow  aotliteftto  tlia  oqatiaif  fait  ihal^t  miqr  b«  aOoarad  .^.a 
good  meiokaataUa  i»oi|UBodi^,  coiMideiiag  theia  tiapaiiiaB  ^iiargafinr 
lJ(to  labour  aad  fiading of  niea» the Iafiait6i atoie of  wood, tiu^ wan^of 
wood  and  dearoeas  ttienof  i^  Itai^aDd,  aad  the  aeca^ilij  #f  bal^uitf^ 
•liDps.^'  Coppar  aad  sOver  ozaam^iti  vera  foaad  wttk  Iba  aatfyes,  wto 
dbcoTerod  ia  the  Btaagera  ciadaloaa  aad  wHUBg  ttrtaaara  to  toaoy  ie- 
tioas  of  rich  miaM  ia  the  ftur  iateirior. 

.  The  second  dkarterto  Iioid  Olaraadoa  and  hli  aiaoeialaa  la  ItM, 
oonfirmiDg  to  tiiem  aader  the  title  of  OaroUaa,  and  aztenttig  th^  fimer 
patent  to  the  whole  territarj  <^  the  two  Oanri^uui^  with  palatiaato  tighle 
aad  jiiriadietioaa,  granted  tiie'.proiprietaiiea  ^aU  ffittfl»  niiiiea,  and 
qnarriefy  as  wall  diaooTer^  ae  pot^dbeofered,  of  gold,  iilwr»  g^M^  aad 
predoofl  ttonee,  aad  aU  other  whatsoeTeri  b^  it  of  etoaei,  anAali^  inraa|^ 
other  thing  found  or  to^be  found  within  the  ProTiaee,  teniloi!j,*taii(i^ 
and  limits  aforesaid."  They  were  to  pay,  as  a  feudal  aeknowledgaieiit, 
a  rent  of  twenty  marks,  and  one-fourth  of  the  gold  and  silver  that  should 
be  foand  therein. 

Thongh  less  important  every  way  than  the  baser  metals  contained 
within  it,  the  limits  of  this  patent  embrace  the  principal  gold -producing 
Gold  region  of  the  Atlantic  States.     If  the  proprietaries  made  any 

mines.        eflfort  to  promotc  the  discovery  of  the  precious  or  useful  ores 
the   metallurgic    knowledge  brought  to    the  investigation   does    not 
appear  to  have  been  adequate  to  its  detection.     Although  many  of  the 
earlier  adventurers  doubtless  kept  a  vigilant  watch  for  traditional  treas- 
ures in  the  soil,  it  was  not  until  a  comparatively  recent  date  that  Caro- 
lina and  neighboring  States  were  found  to  hold   gold  and   silver  in 
appreciable  amount.     Gold  is  first  mentioned  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  Notes 
as  a  known  constituent  of  the  porphyritic  structure  of  the  Appalachian 
chain.     It  is  confined  in  the  United  States  to  the  newer  metamorphic 
series,  and  where  the  "  Appalachian  gold  field  "  crosses  the  western  part 
of  North  Carolina,  it  occurs  in  auriferous  quartz,  pyrites,  and  other 
crystalline  forms,  associated  with  silver,  copper,  lead,  iron,  barytes,  etc., 
some  of  them  also  in  useful  proportions.     It  is  not  known  how  ear^y  it 
was  found  in  this  State,  but  a  large  lump  was  discovered  in  lt99,  which, 
when  melted  at  the  Mint,  is  said  to  have  yielded  25  lbs.  of  gold  23 

(1)  IIeriot'«  NarratiTO  in  Dr.  Hawk's  Hist.  N.  Carolina,  i.  168. 
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carats  fine.     It  was  first  obtained  in  any  considerable  quantity  in  this 
Stete.' 

The  iron  ores  of  this  State  embrace  the  bog  deposits  of  the  alluFial 
seaboard  counties,  which  are  common  to  the  cretaceons,  tertiary,  and 
drift  formations  of  the  whole  Atlantic  slope,  and  to  similar 
formations  elsewhere,  as  well  as  to  those  of  earlier  age  where 
circnmstances  are  favorable  to  their  deposition.  Beds  of  brown  hematite 
are  met  with  in  the  older  and  newer  secondary  contiguons  to  the  primary 
series.  At  Egypt,  in  the  Deep  river  coal  basin,  which  is  a  continua- 
tion of  the  Richmond  coal  field,  fossil  or  black  band  ore  occurs  in  juxta- 
position with  the  coal,  and  in  workable  quantity.  The  middle  and 
northeastern  counties  are  crossed  by  three  considerable  belts  of  primary 
magnetic,  specular,  and  pyritous  ore,  charged  in  many  places,  as  already 
observed,  with  gold,  silver,  and  other  metals  in  economical  proportions. 
Some  of  these  have  been  long  worked  for  the  production  of  Iron.  In 
the  transmontane  territory  of  Carolina,  now  the  State  of  Tennessee,  the 
carbonate  and  Dyestone  fossil  ores  come  up  in  the  upper  Silurian  and 
Devonian  system,  with  numerous  beds  of  brown  hematite  on  the  lime- 
stone valleys  between  the  mountain  ranges: 

Several  Iron-works  were  in  operation  in  the  Province  before  the  revo- 
lutionary war,  some  of  which  were  put  out  of  blast  by  that  event.  They 
were  situated  on  the  primary  ore  belts  of  the  middle  and 
western  districts,  principaUy  Salisbury,  on  branches  of  the 
Cape  Fear,  Yadkin,  and  Dan  rivers.  John  Wilcox  was  the  proprietor  of 
a  furnace  and  Iron-works  on  Deep  Run  in  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Its 
site  is  not  definitely  mentioned.  There  were  also  Iron-works  in  Guilford 
County,  probably  on  the  same  stream.  In  April,  1776,  the  Provincial 
Congress  sent  commissioners  to  treat  with  Mr.  Wilcox  for  the  use  of 
his  furnace  and  works  for  two  years,  or  to  purchase  and  repair  those  in 
Guilford,  for  casting  ordnance,  shot,  etc.,  and  empowered  tiiem  to  draw 


Iron- 
work!. 


(1)  Of  ib«  gold  eoinftff*  of  1S04  about 
•loTOB  thooMnd  dollars  wera  the  prodaea 
of  rirgin  gold  flrom  Cabarmt  Coanty,  N.  C. 
From  that  tioia  to  1S27  all  the  gold  in  thia 
eovntry  waa  obtained  from  tbli  State, 
amonnting  in  all  to  $110,000.  The  Gold 
Hill  minea  in  Rowan  Coantj  are  the  rieh. 
est  in  the  AtlanUo  States,  and  now  yield 
abovi  $200,000  worth  annually.  It  if  ex- 
traeted  firom  iron  pyrites  contained  in  taU 
oote  slate,  qnarti,  and  other  rock,  which  is 
worth  nraally  from  one  to  three  dollars  per 
bnshel,  and  occasionally  $1,000.  The 
'^Waihiagton  SUrer  Mine,"  in  Daridson 


Covnty,  Aimifbas  gold,  sUrer,  lead,  and 
iron.  A  bar  of  liWer  from  one  of  theae 
■sines  in  the  New  York  Exhibition  In 
lS5S-i,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  smelted 
from  the  ores  in  the  United  States.  Sereral 
eonnties  of  this  State  prodnce  gold  in  rari- 
ons  association  with  other  metals.  Tho 
eo|rfons  yield  of  gold  by  the  mines  of  the 
Southern  States  induced  Congress  in  ISSS 
to  establish  three  branch  mints,  one  al 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  one  at  Dahlonega* 
Georgia,  and  one  at  New  Orleans,  the  first 
two  for  gold  coin  only. 
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on  the  treasarj  for  £5,000  for  that  purpose.  At  Ore  Hill,  on  Deep 
rirer,  near  which  Wilcox's  furnace  probably  stood,  and  in  Goilford 
Coontjj  the  Chatham  or  eastern  belt  of  primitiTe  ores  famishes  mag- 
netic, specnlar,  and  hematite  iron  in  great  qnantitj,  and  excaraUons  in 
their  neighborhood  show  them  to  have  been  mined  long  ago.  On  the 
western  belt  of  the  same  ores,  a  fhmace  and  forge  was  also  boilt  before 
the  war  on  Buffalo  creek,  in  Cleveland  County,  not  far  from  King's 
mountain  on  the  southern  border  of  the  State.  A  bloomery  forge  near 
its  site  and  several  others  in  the  county  now  obtain  ore  from  a  magpMtic 
vein  forty  feet  thick,  on  the  west  side  of  the  mountain.  In  the  adjoin- 
ing county  of  Lincoln,  rich  veins  of  this  ore  have  been  long  wrought, 
and  furnished  in  early  times  a  metal  of  high  repute.  At  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  four  forges,  two  bloomeries,  and  two  furnaces,  were  in 
operation  in  the  county.  One  of  the  furnaces,  the  Yesnvins,  bailt  in 
1795,  was  on  Anderson's  creek,  ten  miles  east  of  Lincolnton,  and,  having 
been  rebuilt,  is  still  in  use.  In  Stokes  County,  where  these  ores  spread 
out  in  broad  seams  and  maintain  several  forges.  Iron- works  were  boflt 
on  Iron  creek,  and  conducted  with  spirit  nearly  seventy  years  ap^o.  A 
magnetic  ore  bank  was  early  opened  about  three  railes  from  DanbarT 
and  ten  miles  from  the  Dan  river  coal  basin.  ^Magnetic  ore  from  a  shaf: 
near  the  town  yields  77  per  cent,  of  iron.  On  Snow  creek,  ten  miles 
northeast  of  Danbury,  a  bloomery  was  built  in  1780;  another  on  Town 
Fork,  ten  miles  southwest,  in  1706,  and  one  on  Tom's  river,  nineteen 
miles  west  of  the  same  place,  in  1791.  These  have  each  been  rebuilt 
within  a  few  years,  and  all  but  the  last  are  still  in  operation.  In  Snrry 
County,  where  Moravians  from  Penn.sylvania,  nmny  of  them  tradesmen, 
made  settlements  as  early  as  17.')3,  Iron-works  were  erected  a  few  years 
after  the  Revolution  near  the  Yadkin.  It  now  has  si.x  forges  and  a 
furnace.  On  the  same  stream,  in  Wilkes  County,  a  forge  was  also  built 
near  the  same  time.  A  furnace  and  forge  was  erected  also  on  Trouble- 
some creek,  in  Rockingham  County,  to  work  up  iron  ore  found  in  several 
parts  of  it.  Catawba  County  contains  some  specular  iron  ore.  The 
remains  of  a  shaft  and  of  old  crucibles  and  furnaces  near  Trogden  moun- 
tain are  supposed  to  attest  the  misguided  enterprise  of  some  one  who. 
before  the  days  of  the  present  settlers,  was  tempted  by  the  deceptive 
lustre  of  the  specular  oxyd  to  hope  for  certain  wealth. 

In  Burke  County,  Morgan  district,  twelve  miles  from  Morgantown. 
at  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  were  two  bloomeries  and  two  forgoj 
before  the  close  of  the  last  century.  Twenty  miles  from  the  same  place 
was  also  a  lead  mine.* 

(1)  In  Linville  mount.-iin,  in  this  county,     han  been  found  accompanieil.  as  in  Brvil 
the  rare  mineral  flexible  spar  (ita  columite)     and  the  Ural  moantaios,  bj  diamonds,  of 
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The  name  of  the  Great  Iron  MonotUD,  given  bj  the  first  settlers  to 
that  portion  of  the  Bine  Ridge  which  is  prolonged  on  the  western  boon* 
Weatern  ^^^7  ^^  ^^^^  State,  indicates  their  knowledge  of  its  great 
Twritorj.  abundance  of  magnetic  iron  ore,  and  red  and  brown  hematite. 
The  whole  region  is  rich  in  other  valnable  ores.  The  Hiwassee,  Dock* 
town,  and  other  copper  mines  in  Polk  Conntj,  adjoining  the  Gkorgia 
line,  are  celebrated  as  among  the  richest  in  the  country,  affording  the 
black  oxyd  and  sulphnret  of  copper  for  which  they  are  wrought,  in  great 
amount  They  are  equally  rich  in  hydrated  peroxyd  of  Iron,  resulting 
from  the  decomposition  of  the  pyritiferous  rocks,  and  carry  their  Teios 
of  both  metals  into  the  State  of  Georgia.  A  furnace  was  once  built  to 
smelt  iron  from  these  ores.  The  streams  which  flow  westward  from  this 
elevated  dividing  ridge  into  the  gpreat  valley  of  the  Tennessee,  are  now 
studded  with  numerous  iron-works.  The  hardy  emigrants  from  Virginia 
and  neighboring  States,  and  from  Europe,  who,  on  the  restoration  of 
peace  with  England  and  the  indigenous  Indian  tribes,  penetrated,  chiefly, 
by  way  of  the  Cumberland  Gap,  into  the  fertile  limestone  valley  of  the 
West,  erected  several  Iron-works  within  the  present  limits  of  the  State, 
before  it  obtained  a  separate  federal  existence.  Their  first  operations 
appear  to  have  been  made  in  the  northeastern  comer  of  the  State,  on 
the  head  streams  of  the  Ilolsten,  the  main  branch  of  the  Tennessee. 
They  are  said,  however,  to  have  rejected  the  richest  of  the  brown  hema- 
tite ores  of  this  section,  mistaking  it  for  the  bletck  jack,  (snlphuret  of 
zinc)  of  the  English  miners. 

A  bloomery  forge  was  built  in  1790,  at  Emeryville,  eight  miles  south- 
east from  Washington  College,  and  the  same  distance  south  of  Jonea- 
borough,  in  Washington  County  and  district.  It  is  now  known 
T«nne«-  as  the  Plcasaut  Valley  Rolling-mill  and  Nail- works,  to  which 


use  it  was  converted  in  1833.  At  Elisabethtown,  on  Doe 
river,  a  branch  of  the  Watauga,  in  Carter  County,  the  bloomery  of 
Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.  was  built  in  1795.  It  is  now  surrounded  by  a 
number  of  similar  works.  A  bloomery  was  also  erected  on  Camp 
Creek,  of  the  Nolochucky,  seven  miles  southeast  of  Greenville,  Greene 
County,  in  1797.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1856,  and  still  makee  Iron  from 
hematite  in  its  neighborhood.  Wagner^s  bloomery,  a  working  forge 
on  Roane's  Creek,  a  few  miles  from  Taylorsville,  in  the  extreme 
northeastern  comer  of  the  Stote,  in  Johnson  County,  is  said  to  have 
been  built  in  1795.  Two  bloomeries  in  Jefferson  County,  the 
Mossy  Creek  forge,  ten  miles  north,  and  Dumpling  forge,  five  miles  west 

w1ii<*b  fome  smiiU  oneii  have  been  found  in     North  Carulina,  ftnd  also  in  South  Carolina 
\h\*  State  and  Oei»rg{«.    The  taiiM  ailneiml     »nd  Georgia, 
b  found  in  Stok«t  and  WUlrat  oomittae  in 
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uf  Dnmlridge,  w^re  bnilt  aljotit  tlie  £amc  year,  and 
newly  fifty  yen™  ngo. 

About  ihe  t'Dtrib  time,  if  nut  cnrHcr,  Mr.  Dnvid 
of  Iron-works  Id  Cnmpbi-ll  County,  Virginia,  erf 
Knii  forge  at  tlie  junution  of  ibe  North  fork  of  ttie  1 
■trcnm  tiunrtlic  Vlrgiiitu  tluo.  Il  wit.4  on  t)ie  gre» 
to  I'll  it  a  del  phi  II.  A  Wnninery  waa  nl«o  sH  up,  u 
Rmnili  of  ihe  Wntniiga,  and  another  S5  milps  abovi 
Brond,  and  MO  ril>oTe  Knoxfille.  Good  ore  was  I 
ffn  the  IloNtvn,  oiiil  hud  bera  wurictrd  to  advai 
Bonts  of  26  ti>ti»  linrdwi  rmild  aoccDd  to  Ross'  Ir 
mtled  tibovfl  the  tnoulh  of  the  Tennessee,  and  uboa' 
At  Long  Island,  a  Khort  distanoo  above,  on  the  H 
pennniipiit  scttlemenl  la  TenncMee  was  mnde  in  1 
to  tntii«]iort  Irt)a  and  cnxthigs  mndti  in  congiderol 
work*,  with  other  prwJncc,  to  th«  lower  settleme 
A  lead  mine,  yi«lt)in^  T5  per  cent,  of  metal,  wm 
Bmftd,  nnd  jraletia  whs  found  elitawhcre  In  the  vi 
by  boiling  nl  Cornplieirs  Salines,  70  miles  np  ? 
1~95.  several  tons  of  saltpetre,  collected  from  tin 
ooantj,  were  sent  to  the  Atlantic  markets.  Coal 
ered  not  far  from  Campbell's  Salines. 

Adventurers  had  bIbo  patised  the  wilderness  1 
BOttlcni<-nts  and  the  vust  ridge  uf  the  Cumberland 
nnd  bad  founded  Nasliville  in  1180.     It 
wniT«n»«<- limestone  region,  sooth  of  the  Cnmberli 
***'  diiwovered  a  few  years  later,  alioat  30 

in  Mero  district.  Between  the  years  1790  and  1' 
WIS  creeled  near  the  place,  on  the  iron  fork  of  Biii 
County,  and  seven  miles  west  of  Charlotte.  Thi 
berland,  now  uses  steam,  nnd  made,  in  1857,  ove 
bUst  fonndery  metal  out  of  browu  heiuBtlte.  TV 
now  one  of  the  most  productive  in  charcoal  Irot: 
hematined  curitonnte  ores  of  the  coal  series  here 
cropij,  throughoDt  an  area  1 1 5  miles  loni;;  by  alioi 
entire  State,  and  occnpying  about  a  dozen  cooni 
berland  and  Tennessee  rivers,  well  suppliod  with  ^ 
and  with  mineral  eoal  easily  aeceasible.  Thu  oi 
open  q«iirries.  and  levels  In  the  sjvurs  of  the  hlllx,  i 
digltalinns  and  knnbR  oT  ferrnginous  miiterini  into 
along  Ihe  several  rivers  and  creeks  of  the  greftt  vs 
furnish  the  argitlacoous  carbonate,  changed,  by  e 
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peroxyd,  in  a  variety  of  forms,  from  the  most  compact  lifer  ore  to 
masses  of  honej-comb,  and  ochreoos  brown  hematite,  granular,  nodular, 
pot,  and  pipe  ores.  These  varieties  also  strew  the  surface  in  manj 
places,  and  yield  of  metallic  Iron  frequently  over  60  per  cent.  Though 
often  containing  sulphur  and  other  modifying  elements,  they  make,  we 
believe,  a  better  quality  of  Iron  than  the  clay  iron-stone  of  the  English 
coal  measures,  from  which  the  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  limonites  diffei 
somewhat  in  constitution,  and  in  geological  relations.  They  are  par 
ticularly  abundant  in  Stewart,  Davidson,  and  in  one  or  two  other  conn- 
ties  in  the  angle  between  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee  rivers,  where 
an  extensive  iron  business  is  done.  The  ores  at  the  eastern  base  of  the 
Cumberland  mountains  are  principally  of  the  red  fossiliferous  variety. 
These  valuable  deposits  extend,  also,  southward  into  Alabama^  where 
they  are  wrought  to  some  extent.  The  Iron  and  coal  deposits  of  West* 
em  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  those  north  of  the 
Ohio,  and  the  almost  illimitable  masses  of  rich  magnetic,  and  specular 
Iron  ore  contained  in  the  Pilot  Knob  and  Iron  mountain  of  Missouri, 
and  those  of  the  northwest  form  a  vast  future  resource  for  the  great 
Mississippi  basin,  the  development  of  which  has  yet  only  just  begun. 

Engaged,  like  her  sister  provinces  of  the  South,  during  colonial  times, 
principally  in  the  production  of  tobacco,  grain,  tar,  pitch,  turpentine, 
etc.,  which  were  their  staple  exports,  Carolina  had  made  no  great  pro* 
gpress  in  the  mechanical  arts,  and  derived  her  principal  supplies  of  metal- 
lic, and  other  manufactured  wares,  from  England.  The  impulse  given  to 
domestic,  and  particularly  to  family  manufactures,  by  the  suspension  of 
foreign  trade  and  the  events  of  the  war,  was  considerable.  The  necessity 
of  this,  early  forced  itself  upon  the  Convention  and  Congress  of  the 
Province. 

The  Convention  assembled  at  Newbem,  on  the  3d  April,  1775,  re-' 
solved,  "  from  common  prudence  and  regard  for  the  Colony,"  to  encourage 
arts,  manufactures,  and  agriculture,  and  every  kind  of  economy,  and  to 
use  their  influence  to  that  end.  With  this  view,  the  Provincial  Con* 
gress,  on  the  10th  September  of  the  same  year»  endeavored  to  stimulate 
several  branches  of  the  most  needful  manufactures,  including  that  of  salt- 
petre and  gunpowder,  by  a  series  of  premiums. 

To  the  first  who  should  erect  a  rolling  and  slitting  mill,  to  prepare  for 

making  nails,  the  sum  of  £250  was  pledged,  provided  it  were  set  to 

work,  and  slit  five  tons  of  Iron,  within  two  years  from  that 

^  "'  *"     time.    A  further  sum  of  £200  was  offered  for  the  second  mill 

put  in  operation  in  like  manner. 

The  sum  of  £50  was  offered  for  the  first  fifty  pairs  of  cotton  cards, 
worth  two  shillings  a  pair,  manufactured  in  the  province,  of  wire  made 


»Bd  drawn  in  llio  proyincB,  snH  a  lik?  premium  for  the  Grsl  handrad  pHin , 
of  wool  cards,  wortli  15<f,  n  imir,  mtide  witliiii  twelve  innHtlis.  *' 

Tlie  manufdcture  of  pioB  and  noddles  wna  CDcotiragcd  by  the  offer  of 
XSOfortheliret  Iwfenty-liTOdozsn  of  the  former,  etiualio  Brillah  ira[iort«d 
pins,  coaling  7k,  M.  a  dozen  ;  nrid  to  the  mauufactnrer  of  tlie  firel  S5,(t00 
needles,  sorted  from  one  to  twelve  ioulusivc,  and  equal  to  ni-cdles  fi'unt. 
Great  linlajn  of  the  pHi^e  of  2s.  6<i.  sterling  per  tlioasand,  the  same  mf  . 
wiTd,  if  made  within  twelve  months. 

To  the  first  who  should  erect  a  furnace  for  rnnnnfactnring  good  mer* 

chaotable  steei.  equal  in  goodness  la  Uritish  steel.  £100,  provided  it  waX 

Bet  to  work,  so  as  actually  to  make,  within  eighteen  monthly 

one  ton  of  Meel.     For  tbo  second  steel-fumace,  erected  in  likA 

manner,  £25. 

Rnuuw  fi>r  Uuranuitiinif  JWod  ViflrairintyblB'  p^p^MD,  ufl  Hltew  vM* 
'  Mn,  Mv IRn^ JlitbiniliMtmAiyiwtH  BlVWtMriBliBDlBfitU 
'  <H  HN'*  pVnnnMi '  'proof  Hi  ln'Mw]MMi  ttMMU|nUtaMt v9  «■ 

(rwi»«iitf  te to OMBfctf *ftMi»'tVi>'rtttf»;    •-■'"'  -■ "  ^''•'- --'•■^  >  ■-'> 
Tbe)m^ar£*S9  mil  tUMgMWr  tbb'MeAfii-'lifi^ifitosAtt'r'lM' 

doth  mannfactnreB,  £750  for  the  erection  of  a  nAt-woHt  tin  ihe  se&  shmC 
and  £150  for  the  extraction  of  the  greatest  quantity  of  refined  salpfanir, 
fit  for  gunpowder. 

In  the  fbllowiDg  April,  the  Provincial  Assembly,  ia  committee  of  the 
whole,  on  the  means  of  providing  aramunitioD  and  warlike  stores, 
adopted  measures  to  promote  the  erection,  at  the  public  expense,  of  salt- 
petre works  and  a  powder-mill,  in  Halifax  Connty,  and  of  salt-worka  in 
the  province. 

Com  mission  era  were,  at  the  same  time,  appointed  iu  the  districts  of 
Washington,  Newbern,  Edenton,  Halifax,  HillsbqroDgh,  and  Salisbury, 
empowered  to  direct  the  establishment,  in  their  respectire  dis- 
tricts, of  f^ood  and  sufficient  muskets  and  bayonets.  For  this 
purpose,  they  were  to  collect  together  alt  the  gansraiths  and  othvt 
mechanics  accustomed  to,  or  capable  of  assisting  in  snch  maoufacture, 
and  to  employ  them  at  the  public  expense.  Tbey  were  to  be  paid  far 
each  complete  musket  and  bayonet  made  according  to  the  prescribed  pat- 
tern, not  over  £5,  and  each  district  was  allowed  to  draw  on  the  treasury 
for  £1,000,  for  that  end. 

For  casting  cannon  and  shot,  Wilcox  Fnrnace,  on  Deep  Run,  or  ODe 
in  Guilford  County,  was  to  be  fitted  up  as  before  mentioned.' 

1  Serkf,  vol.  i.  irO;  vol.  lii.  »*,  210;    toL  T.  lUS.     ttt  Sot, 
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On  the  repretentatioo  of  the  commissioBera  sppointed  in  the  district 
of  HiUsboroagh,  for  the  above  object,  that  Iron  proper  for  guns  conld 
not  be  obtained  in  the  State,  and  that  the  provincial  cnrrencj  would  not 
purchase  it  in  any  other,  the  Council  of  Safety,  in  October  of  the  same 
year,  granted  them  an  order  for  £100  on  the  Continental  treaeory,  to  be 
deducted  from  the  contingent  (£1,000)  voted  by  Congress  to  the  State 
for  that  purpose.* 

How  far  these  measures  were  successful  in  promoting  the  particular  ob- 
jects intended,  does  not  appear.  At  Salem,  in  the  Moravian  settlement 
of  Wachovia,  in  Stokes  County,  a  paper-mill  was  established,  previous  to 
1791,  and  aided  by  a  loan  from  the  State.  It  was  the  most  remote  from 
the  sea  of  any  in  the  United  States,  and  Mr.  Coxe  states  that  no  such 
manufactures  as  those,  established  by  the  tradesmen  of  the  place,  existed 
in  any  part  of  tiie  Union,  equally  distant  (300  miles)  from  the  coast. 
Shipbuilding  was  actively  carried  on  in  some  of  the  ports,  and  it  is 
probable  that  wrought  nails,  hoes,  axes,  etc.,  were  made  in  considerable 
quantities  by  slave  labor  and  otherwise.  But,  notwithstanding  a  consid- 
erable emigration  of  European  mechanics,  after  the  war,  and  a  household 
manufacture  in  the  interior  counties,  amounting  to  more  than  their  con* 
sumption  of  imported  manufactures,  the  State  still  remained  essentially 
agricultural,  and  depended  on  foreign  sources  for  its  principal  supplies 
of  all,  except  the  coarsest  metallic  wares.  Its  recent  progress,  particu* 
larly  within  the  last  decennium,  in  the  Iron  branches,  has  been  very  con* 
siderable. 

South  Carolina. — Of  the  manufacture  of  Iron  in  South  Carolina, 
there  is  not  much  to  record  in  this  place,  as  well  on  account  of  the  late 
commencement,  and  limited  extent  of  that  industry  within  the  period 
under  review,  as,  from  the  absence  of  accessible  information  on  the  sub* 
ject  It  appears  not  to  have  begun  in  the  province  until  after  the  diifi* 
culties  with  Great  Britfgn  rendered  a  separation  probable.  Various 
causes  have  retarded  its  development  until  the  present  time.  Tho 
genius  of  the  people  inclined  them  wholly  to  agriculture.  The  proGts  of 
servile  labor  in  the  maritime  sections  of  the  South,  furnished  the  means 
of  purchasing  every  description  of  manufacture  which  could  minister  to 
convenience  or  luxury.  Skilled  labor  was  dear,  and  met  with  little  en- 
couragement, and  the  expense  of  Iron-works  was  more  profitably  in- 
vested in  land  and  slaves.  With  the  small  farmers  of  the  interior,  the 
demand  for  Iron  and  its  manufactures  was  limited,  and  confined  to  ths 
coarser  descriptions  of  wares,  much  of  which  was  manufactured  among 

(1)  Amer.  Arebirei,  4tli  Series,  vol  I.  270;  toI.  iiL  200,  210;  tuI.  t.  I3SS.  *Ui  6cr., 
TOl.  L  I3S4. 


tWrarUukM  adoqute  to  »  coMtdenbk  TtoOMUvkM  IbMi'Mf  tMHtr 
AaO^teanqittftiBVlit^  y«tlbMfltlIt'nMteMlpri«idl^1ik»lMv^ 

■Wah  lwi-a^ap>**e«dy<ilt<fc>-wi^iU|pktf<r-Oiih>itoii^iiiil  >»ii> 

latddditlQBtothe  bog  om  deporifti  of  Ae  ^wtfiy  WiM^tfoH  afll* 
tUftiratw^jMtfiMi HJM  pitaWiWMte<«rtbt4ii8b<«otbMy'toiniir<^ 

^^  JNlM  IUdsv*>H4  iiiMWiiiMi-^jMatMw-'-af'airiiiiiilfc-Wii 
■  t.  .  ^Moular  Iron  ore.     One  of  tlio  bells  of  ma^etic  oxjH,  hefon 

>llt1nnii1  M  truversiug  the  central  counties  of  North  CaroliDa,  crosses 
^  divMooal  Hue  on  tiic  nortli  side  of  Kiug's  mauntain,  into  York; 
AparUsbv^  and  Union  districts,  and  furoislied  several  raluable  oM 
iMiiH  00;  JSload  river  and  its  branches.  Magnetic  ore  U  also  found  in 
QMMV  wd-Abl)enlle  dMtrtets.  The  ore  is  imbedded  in  talcose  slau; 
ndli«iidariud  by  flesible  spur  and  limeatoue.  It  is  of  tlireo  vsHctissv' 
tte'dvk-inLwruleDt  kind,  in  faror  wilii  iron-makers  for  its  facile  working; 
9/lA  ■mlrilg,  tlie  richer  granular  semi -crystal  line  or?,  yielding  60  [Wf- 
0||pt.,'«l|4 tb*  pure,  compact,  highly  magnetic  perozyd,  yielding  63  pcf 
MBt  of  Iroo.:  Outcrops  of  red  oxyd,  and  specular  iron  ore,  are  also  de- 
avUMd  U  coWained  in  a  belt  of  mica  slate,  overlying  the  talc  alate,  n 
which  the  gray  magnetic  oxyd  beds  are  foand,  and  extending  from  botfi 
Bides  of  King's  monntain,  across  the  line  into  Union  and  York  districts. 
The  same  liind  of  ore  is  ahnndautly  met  with  on  the  north  side  of 
Gellty's  mountain,  and  in  some  other  places.  Nearly  all  the  iron-worka* 
in  the  State  are  in  this  region,  having  their  ore  banks  of  greater  or  less 
thickness  in  these  primary  slates.  And  here  the  first  furnaces  and  forges 
in  the  State  were  built.  Iron  pyrites  is  also  an  invariable  constitnent  of 
the  gold  bearing  rocks  of  Carolina.  Several  mines  of  the  latter  metal 
have  been  wrought  in  this  State  ;  but,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Dorn  mine,  discovered  a  few  years  ago,  which  gave  promise 
of  extraordinary  productiveness,  they  have  been  far  leas  prolific  in  gold 
than  those  of  neighboring  States. 

Cobalt,  which  is  found  in  hat  few  places  in  the  XTnited  States,  is  met 
with  at  Silver  Bluff,  on  the  Savannah  river  below  Angusta.'    There  is, 

(1)  The  onlj  diieovery,  ■■  jut,  tudi  in  Hi>lt«,  il  ocsnri  In  oonaidanibl*  qiunlitr,  >■ 

thii  country,  of  much  pnwticul  ybIub,  of  Eh*  bluk   or  enrthy  Myd,  with  tha  oiyds  of 

ona  of  eobnlt— tha  oiyd  of  which,  in  tba  niBngiiisaa,   iron,  copper,  knd    nickel,  KDd 

form  or  Small  Hud  Zsfr*,  ii  ao  >ii1u*b|g  in  wllfa   nlphnr  and    araanii.      A    mint,    at 

Um  lunufsctura  and   •namaling  of  gUai,  Chatfaun,  Gonnaoljeni,  ij  aln  WDrkad  fbr 

ponalain,  and  aartheDvarB,  on  aMOUOt  of  cobalt,  bnC  bolb  it  and  Ulna  la  HotM  eou- 

ttie  m^nificant  blu*  it  iinparta— ia  in  Uii-  Uio  niokal— another  metal  vaiuabl*  in  tfaa 

fooil.    At  tha  lead  mlns  called  Mine  la  arU,  hitherto  fbond  In  no  (nal  qoaoUtj  la 
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also,  some  silver,  lead,  aad  copper  in  the  State,  bnt  little  skill  was  used 
in  their  extraction  in  early  times. 

The  first  Iron-works  in  Sonth  Carolina  are  stated,  by  Dr.  Ramsaj,  to 
have  been  erected  in  the  npper  country  by  a  Mr.  Bnffington,  in  the  year 
riraiiroii*  1773,  and  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  tories,  during  the 
work*.  Revolutionary  war.  The  Carolinas  suffered  mnch  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  contest,  and  the  battles  of  King's  mountain  and  the 
Cowpens  were  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  ore  district  above  men* 
tioned.     Several  forges  and  furnaces  were  erected  after  the  peace. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  in  1775,  a  committee  con- 
sisting of  influential  citizens,  was  appointed  by  the  Provincial  Congress 
to  take  into  consideration  the  state  of  manufactures,  and  report  what 
branches  were  proper  to  be  encouraged  and  established  in  the  colony, 
and  the  best  means  of  effecting  it  They  reported,  in  November  of  the 
same  year,  through  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tennent,  and  the  Congress  thereupon 
resolved  to  offer  premiums  of  £S00,  £150,  £100,  and  £50  to  the  persons 
who  should  erect  the  first  four  saltpetre  works  in  the  province,  and  pro- 
duce fifty  pounds  of  good  merchantable  saltpetre  each  ;  and  like  sums  for 
as  many  works  for  refining  sulphur,  on  producing  100  lbs  of  snlphur,  of 
which  the  public  would  purchase  all  that  was  made,  at  5s.  per  lb. 

To  encourage  the  Iron  manofactore,  a  premium  of  £1,000  was  offered 

for  the  erection  of  a  bloomery  in  the  colony  that  should  first  produce 

one  ton  of  good  bar-iron.     For  the  second  and  third  forges  of 

the  same  kind,  the  sums  of  £800  and  £700,  respectively,  were 

promised,  the  premiums  to  be  paid  over  and  above  the  common  price  of 

Iron. 

The  sum  of  £500  was  offered  as  a  reward  for  each  of  the  first  three 
works  erected  for  manufacturing  good  bar  steel,  on  their  producing, 
severally,  five  hundred  pounds  of  steel 

A  premium  of  £700  was  set  apart  for  the  manufacturer  of  the  first 
1000  lbs.  of  nail-rods,  made  at  a  proper  rolling  and  slitting  mill,  erected 
by  him  in  the  colony,  over  and  above  the  common  price  of  such  iron. 

The  sum  of  £150  currency,  in  addition  to  the  common  price,  was 

tbe  Uoitod  SUtM — lli<mfh  In  Urftr  propor-  donlnioiit  in  Aa«riea,  In  qniintitj  probftbly 

UoB  than  eobftlL  fafleUat  for  a  maoafMtarer  of  Kaffre  »nd 

About  100  joart  ago,  the  8o«ioij  of  Arta  SomII.  The  aolal  wm  alWrward  diwoTarod 

ia  London,  among  a  naoibor  of  praniaoit  in  the  ninas  of  Cornwall,  in  eooMquenea  of 

ofarad  for  iha  adTantage  of   tha   Britiah  tha  praniant  of  tba  taraa  Sociatj.     Tmn*- 

Aaariean  Coloniaa,  aad  Englith  manolke-  neiiomt,  roL  I.    In  17T0,  tba  proprietors  of 

laras»  inalading  tba  pradaetaoa  of  aagwatia  »  aMMHrara    Banafbetorj,    atlablUbad    la 

•aad  Iron,  paarl-aab,  eoobinaal*  toammoay,  Boatbwarfc,    Pbiladalpbia,    adrartlfod    for 

rina*,  tilk,  barilla,  nitra,  ate.,  pladgad  £M  Zafira,  aad  offarad  a  raward  for  ita  pradac- 

ta  tba  diacoTorar  of  aobalt  ia  Hit  Majaaty*!  tloo. 


'  -  (■■ 


1«A8,  of  the  kbd  ooffliiBwfy  «tU«d  bridhiijbiilim  pfckit  w^liniiHin  <.<|i(lii 

worim  whicli  yiodaoA iwwah  #  like  f nwii<|i  y  ^^  ;i  v  *'^ -h)«^ 

et»^d»«ett<' JpT^lii:  eiiiwhrteiii  eiMhwi  mmk^^M^mm  ^lh»^Mne^fiii^ 
.liblm•^llWBe  nimi  (tiiMA  fatett  jrtifwniit>Jif ^jii^A^^        gcpitiJ^^Ae- 
jmUj^  til  IWOyi— ift<er  wglewi  <»iftfif irlih>»>^^  --  't^^;:  i^^i^r.^;^  v^  ^    .« « 
^vSRiepreaBoee  iuiMig  >imi  4hoiin|iiiW|Hiiin  ^  ^pmtmom.jmmiimM^ 
mUk  |he  West  liiteiir*y^Mi£fliwrii»<Wat^^  ieKinliitUg  Hi» 

49ide  «of  JAie  8<Mtliei%  Oelirioi^  finiwA^KriifaaA  trf  thigwifff  llMi«iii>> 
i«MiMMil«e9t«r  mmt  f^mmmb  mi^  »f  Piriieinty  mill  liii  itowflhn;  Wm 
mfiglMhf  the  tottrib^mtfeprttieiifc  Wiy  jwriippiBte*  $m  hm§  ^njnamjimm 

^  Sear  or  five  fieii  eiNT^iip  fesee^  Imimmmimi^m'Mlt^^-i^^ 
men  eieeM !» iSMrkOem^i^e  ^ibe  itoifigt  ef43iiiiii»y4{i»  >,ji^ 
%ftvdm      ^Af  ^^o  ^^«  Oelewba  or  Welefee^-eftd  «boet tivo  iriite  weel  of 
Ironworks.  ^^^  ^^^^^     rpj^^y  coDsisted  of  the  -fira  furnace,  bnilt  in  1T87, 

and  the  £tna^  erected  the  following  year.  They  were  on  the  road  leading 
from  Charlotte,  in  North  Carolina,  to  Yorkvilie.  Ore  which  was  easily 
smeltedv  was  abundantly  obtained  within  a  eircait  of  two  miles  from  the 
works.  It  was  obtained,  massive,  in  sach  quantity  above  the  snrfaoe, 
that  it  was  thought  there  would  be  no  occasion  to  resort  to  shafts  or  levels 
for  half  a  century.  The  only  preparation  it  required  was  roasting. 
Nests  of  ochre  and  seed  ore  were  found  in  the  cavities  of  the  rocks.  The 
metal  was  esteemed  good  for  mill-irons,  hammers,  and  machinery  gener- 
ally, and  for  hollow- ware.  It  also  made  tolerable  bar-iroa^  and  was  tried 
for  steel  with  promises  of  success.  Mr.  William  Hill,  one  of  the  prin* 
cipal  proprietors  of  the  works,  devised  a  new  blowing  apparatus.  By  the 
aid  of  simple  and  cheap  machinery,  and  a  fall  of  water,  he  contrived,  it  is 
said,  to  blow ''  all  the  fires,  both  of  the  forges  and  furnaces,  so  as  to  render 
unnecessary  the  use  of  wheels,  cylinders,  or  any  other  kind  of  beilova." 
He  thus  obviated,  likewise,  all  accidents  from  fireezing. 

The  nearest  landing  to  these  works,  in  1795,  was  at  Camden,  70  miles 
below.  The  proprietors  of  the  works,  with  others,  had,  previous  to  that 
year;  obtained  a  charter  to  open  the  navigation  of  the  Getawba  to  the 

(1)  Am.  Aroh.,  4th  Ser.,  voL  i?.  65,  71,  73. 
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North  Carolina  Hoe,  and  another  charter  from  that  State  empowered 
them  to  extend  their  improvements  80  miles  fortber  within  its  borders, 
which  woald  enable  boats  of  30  tons  to  come  within  two  miles  of  the 
fdmace.  By  opening  the  navigation  of  the  creek,  they  could  go  quite  np 
to  the  works,  which  were  carried  on  with  considerable  spirit.  A  canal, 
along  the  same  river,  afterward  formed  an  important  outlet  to  the  Iron- 
works of  North  Carolina. 

These  were  the  principal,  if  not  the  only  Iron -works  in  operation  in  the 
State  at  that  time.  Others  were  soon  after  erected,  in  different  places^ 
including  several  in  the  mountain  district  of  Washington,  where  Iron, 
the  only  article  made  for  sale  to  any  extent,  was  manufactured,  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  as  cheap  and  good  as  the  imported.  Bar*iron 
had  long  been  wrought  up,  by  the  blacksmiths  of  the  upper  country,  into 
plowshares,  hoes,  axes,  and  farming  utensils  of  all  kinds.  Some  rifles 
were  also  made  in  that  part  of  the  country,  where  considerable  zeal  was 
manifested,  about  the  year  1790,  to  encourage  domestic  manufactures. 
Cotton,  flax,  and  woolen  machinery,  of  the  improved  construction,  were 
soon  after  set  in  operation,  and  flour-mills,  and  similar  works  were  under- 
taken upon  an  enlarged  scale.  The  country  people  already  manufactured 
a  large  proportion  of  their  own  clothing  and  necessary  supplies.  In  the 
lower  maritime  and  plantation  districts  they  still  remained  greatly  de- 
pendent upon  the  Northern  provinces  and  European  commerce. 

Carolina,  during  its  colonial  state,  had  enacted  several  general  laws  to 
encourage  the  arts  and  the  introduction  of  useful  machines  and  engines 
for  the  benefit  of  its  principal  staples,  which  were  also  fostered  by  the 
parent  government.  Between  the  years  1732  and  1756,  legislative  en- 
couragement was  extended  by  the  Assembly  to  four  different  persons,  for 
machines  for  pounding  and  cleaning  rice.  Under  the  Old  Confederation, 
in  1784,  a  law  was  passed,  securing  to  authors  and  inventors  of  useful 
machines  the  exclusive  benefit  of  their  labors,  and  a  number  of  persons 
availed  themselves  of  its  immunities,  previous  to  the  transfer  of  such  powers 
to  Congress,  in  1788.  The  invention  of  Whitney  met  with  a  more  liberal 
appreciation  in  this  State  than  in  some  others  not  less  benefited  by  his 
genius.  But,  though  legislatures  may  do  much  to  encourage  or  obstruct 
the  progress  of  the  arts,  they  can  rarely  create  the  enterprise  which  gives 
them  vitality,  where  the  general  sentiment  is  not  in  their  favor,  and  free- 
dom of  labor  is  wanting  to  secure  its  rewards.  Where  the  mechanic  arts 
do  not  flourish,  the  manufacture  of  Iron  cannot  be  expected  to  prosper. 

OioBOiA. — ^In  Georgia,  adjoining  the  Carolinaa  and  Tennessee,  are 
now  several  furnaces,  forges,  and  rolling-mills. »  But  in  this,  the  youngest 
of  the  original  States,  with  staples  and  industry  similar  to  those  of  Caro- 


mn** 


mourcea  of  the  State   ia  iron,  gold,  uiid  coal,  are  very  ample.     Tliej 
uiDCfii  ''^  '"  ''i"  "orlbeni  mooiitainous  districts  of  the  Stale,  amoug 

rwiorrM.  j[|g  teriuiiia!  and  ontljing  ridges  of  the  AMeghuny  clmin.  The 
ftirnacea  which  occupy  the  head  sireoais  of  the  Chattahoochee  and  Ala- 
bama rivers,  at  present  chiefly  use  brown  hematite.  This  ore,  and  the 
specolur  and  magnetic  osyda,  exial  in  great  richness  aod  abundance. 
The  primary  ore  belts  of  Carolina  are,  on  the  one  hand,  prolonged  into 
Georgia  through  Habersham,  Lumpkin,  and  other  counties,  in  the  north- 
east, and  the  Ducklown  Tciiuessee  reins,  ou  the  other,  through  the  north- 
western counties  into  Alabama.  The  hematite  beds  are  often  in  close 
proximity  to  the  gold-bearing,  metamorphio  slate  and  quartz.  Two  or 
three  of  the  northern  tiers  of  counties  are  well  supplied  with  ore  from 
them.  In  Cass  County,  particularly,  north  and  west  of  the  Allaloona 
hilla,  on  both  sides  of  the  Etowa  river,  and  estending,  on  either  hand, 
into  Cherokee  and  PaulJing  Counties,  the  distance  of  40  miles,  are  very 
eXtenaive  beds  of  superior  bemalitio  ore.  It  much  resembles  the  ore  of 
West  Stockbridge,  Maasachasetls,  and  that  which  produces  the  Salisbury 
and  Juniata  Iron.  It  is  easily  smelted,  and  yields  an  excellent  iron, 
either  for  heavy  castings  or  bar-iron.  Very  pure  specular  peroxyd,  like 
that  of  the  Iron  mountain  of  Missouri,  and  frequent  veins  of  niajjiieiic 
ore  abound  iti  that  vicinity.  These  great  deposits  of  rich  ore  are,  more- 
over, contigoous  to  silicious  limestone  beds,  which  furnish  the  Sax,  ■ 
while  numerous  rapids  among  the  hills,  supply  excellent  water-power, 
and  the  hill  sides  and  river  bottoms  are  densely  clothed  with  timber,  for 
a  cheap  supply  of  charcoal  for  years  to  come.  The  bottom  lauda  are 
fertile,  and  the  distance  from  the  seaboard  markets,  which  has  been  a 
principal  impediment  to  the  iron  mannfacture,  hitherto,  renders  provi- 
sioDS  cheap  for  a  manafacturing  popniation.'  A  railroad  to  Chattanooga, 
in  Tennessee,  brings  the  bitmninonB  coal  field  within  80  miles  of  the 
Etowa,  whence  the  railroad  extends  southwest  to  Atlanta,  and  thence 
weatwardly  to  Montgomery,  Alabama,  aud,  in  the  opposite  direction,  to 
Augusta  and  to  Charleston,  and  centrally  to  Mason,  and  other  parts  of 
the  lower  country.  This  northern  part  of  the  State  has  already  become 
the  seat  of  a  considerable,  and  increasing  manufacturing  industry,  and  tbe 
facihties  are  such  that  its  metallic  resources  must  prove  an  important  ele- 
ment of  its  future  prosperity. 

The  gold  mines  of  this  portion  of  the  State,  until  the  richer  placers  of 
California  withdrew  attention  from  them,  were  among  the  most  produc- 
tive in  the  country,  and  oceasioned  the  estabtishraent  of  a  branch  mint  for 
gold  coin  at  Dahlonega,  Lumpkin  County,  in  1838,  at  which  time,  6,000 
or  f.OOO  persoDB  were  engaged  in  washing  for  gold  in  the  State. 
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General  Observations. 

The  facilities  possessed  by  the  colonists  in  the  abundance  of  iron 
ore,  fuel,  and  water-power  for  the  manufacture  of  Iron,  and  their 
early  entrance  upon  the  business  were  differently  regarded  in  England, 
according  to  the  views  taken  of  the  ultimate  effects  upon  the  pros- 
perity  of  the  parent  state.  The  jealousy  of  those  classes  who  were 
opposed  to  the  establishment  of  any  description  of  manufactures  in  the 
dependencies,  particularly  those  in  the  Iron  interests,  procured,  as  early 
as  1719,  when  Iron  first  began  to  be  recei?ed  from  America,  a  prohibition 
Brituh  <>f  ^^^  manufacture  of  any  iron  wares,  or  of  bar-iron,  or  nail 
L«gi«i«tion.  j^^^g^  ^^  forges  or  other  works.  In  February,  1731-2,  when 
returns  of  the  manufactures  set  up  in  the  Colonies  were  made  by  the  g^y- 
emors,  in  pursuance  of  an  order  of. the  House  of  Commons,  New  England 
was  reported  to  have  six  furnaces,  and  nineteen  forges,  one  slitting- mill^ 
and  a  nail  factory.  In  Massachusetts,  iron- works  had  existed  for  many 
years,  but  did  not  siipply  one-twentieth  part  of  the  Iron  required  for  the 
country's  use.  There  were  Iron  mines  ih  Rhode  Island,  but  not  one- 
fourth  part  enough  to  serve  their  own  use.  There  is  no  account  of  iron- 
works in  the  other  Colonies,  and  the  returns  probably  give  a  very  imper- 
fect idea  of  the  enterprise  of  the  provinces  in  this  branch. 

Much  discussion  arose,  in  1737,  respecting  the  policy  of  encouraging 
the  importation  of  Iron  and  hemp  from  the  Colonies,  and  petitions  in  favor 
of  the  plan  were  presented  to  Parliament. 

It  was  urged  that  England  then  imported  20,000  tons  of  foreign  Iron, 
annually,  15,000  tons  of  which  were  from  Sweden,  costing  £150,000  in 
money,  and  5,000  tons  from  Russia,  most  of  which  was  also  paid  for  in 
specie.  All  this,  it  was  said,  could,  with  a  little  encouragement,  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Colonies,  of  equal  quality, '  and  could  be  paid  for  in  Brit- 
ish manufactures,  at  a  saving  of  £180,000,  annually,  in  the  balance  of 
trade,  and  this  amount  could  be  much  increased  by  such  encouragement 
The  amount  of  bar-iron  then  made  in  England,  was  computed  at  18,000 
tons,  annually,  and,  on  account  of  the  high  price  of  cord  wood,  produced 
by  Iron-works,  could  not  be  increased ;  but  the  same  quantity  of  wood, 
employed  in  refining  American  pig-iron,  would  produce  a  much  greater 

(1)  From  copiet  of  Mrerml  retorni  mftdt  MajMCj'f  jard,  at  Deptfbrd  for  trial,  and  oii« 

to  the  ComniiMionert  of  the  Navy  bj  the  ton  of  it  •ent  to  each  of  the  otiier  yarda. 

oflecrt  of  the  aeTcral  Nary  Yardp,  parraaot  The  flnt  eerlifloate  reeeired  wae  from  Wool- 

to  an  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  of  4th  wich,  dated  SepL  S,  1735,  and  was  at  foU 

March,  17S6,  it  appean  that  a  warrant  for  lows : 

•ix  tons  of  American  har-iren,  of  different  **  We  have  lately  reeeired,  from  Hie  Ma- 

torts,  imported  bj  a  Mrs.  Crowlej,  from  jaaty't  yard  at  DepHbrd,  barr-lren  (Utte  eC 

America,  was  glTen  in  Joly,  1735,  to  His  two  and  a  quarter  inehea  broad,  and  half  aa 


^nnUtj  of  bttr-irOB.     To  taeaar^g/^  sBcb  erode  nuittEketWM,  u  plft 

sow,  ami  bar-iron,  lieuip,  etc.,  would  be  tlie  most  effectual  meflug  of  prft- : 
Tenting  sudi  manuffwitures  as  would  interfere  with  their  own,  and  inight 
prove  as  beneficial  to  tbo  kingdom  a^  tlie  bounties  on  tar  and  pit^h  liad  ' 
done,  since  1703.  To  this  end  it  was  proposed  that  a  duly  shmild  iM 
laid  on  all  Irou  imported  into  the  Colonies  from  Europe,  and  an  culdi> 
tional  duty  on  oH  bar-iron  imported  into  England,  except  that  front 
America,  while,  at  the  same  linic,  tbe  exiiiting  duly  on  American  IroB^  ■ 
(viz.,  £3  Is.  BjQf/.  per  ton  on  bar,  and  3a.  S^^gij.  on  pi^-iroii,)  should' 
be  repealed.  From  the  opposition  of  the  proprietors  of  Iron-works,  »ad. 
woodlands,  and  other  caoaee,  the  scheme  did  not  become  a  law  at  that' 
time. 

The  representations  of  tlie  merchants,  however,  and  of  the  agents  auA' 
friends  of  the  Colonies,  at  length  eo  far  prevailed  tlint,  in  1750,  an  Acf^ 
(23  Geo.  II)  was  passed  for  the  encouragement  of  the  impof*. 
tnlion  of  pig-iron  from  the  Brilisli  Colonies  in  America.  After' 
A  full  inquiry  Into  the  adverse  nature  of  the  trade  with  Sweden,  whi<^' 
after  being  paid  In  money  for  Ibo  principal  part  of  the  iron  and  steel  iiB', 
ported  into  Great  Britain,  expended  it  in  purdinsing  lier  supplies  of^ 
France  and  other  States,  and  also  into  the  imporlaliun  of  Iron  froBCj 
America,  a  commiltee  of  the  whole  House,  of  which  Charles  Towiisettd 
was  chairman,  resolved  that  the  duties  on  pig  and  bar-iron  from  America 
should  be  repealed.  The  bill  entitled  "an  Act  to  encourage  the  impor- 
tation of  pig  and  bar-iron  from  his  Majesty's  Flantations  in  America, 
etc.,"  provided,  "  That  pig-iron  made  in  the  British  Colonies,  in  America, 
may  be  imported,  duty  free,  and  bar-iron  into  the  port  of  London ;  no 
bar-iron,  so  imported,  to  be  carried  coastwise,  or  to  be  landed  at  any 
other  port,  except  for  the  nse  of  his  Majesty's  dock-yards  ;  and  not  to  be 
carried  beyond  ten  miles  from  London."  While  the  production  and 
exportation  of  bar  and  pig-iron  were  thus  encouraged,  another  clause  in 
the  bill  was  designed  to  arrest  the  manufacture,  at  that  stage.  It  en- 
acted, "That  from  and  after  the  24th  day  of  June,  1750,  no  mill,  or 
Other  engine  for  slitting  or  rolling  of  Iron,  or  any  plating  forge  to  work 

loch  thick— 1}  cvbO  qn.  ilbi.,ac|DsrMor         Tb«  relara  frumtha  othar  firdtKOBarally 

itrta  eigtht  of  bo  Inch — i  c*L  0  qra.  12  agrasd  ia  rspretenting  the  American   Iron 

lb*.,  ImporUd  b;  Hri.  Cronlay  tram  Am«r-  u,  in  oJI  retpsaU,  aqaid  in  geodneit  and 

iu;  aod,  punuADt  lA  ^onr  warnnt  of  tba  TkJne  to  tfaa  bait  Swedaa  Iron,  excepting  one 

lltb  Jnl;,  17U,b»e  miida  lufficiaDt  trjal  lot  of  Pbiladalpliik  and  UarrUad  iron,  tried 

ofaaofaoT  the  Borli,  find  the  nid  iron  to  be  at  Daplfard,  wbiob  prorcd  brittla,  and  waa 

"Varr good,  and  fit  for  Hii  Hiijeil;'i  ■erTioa;  relniaedtaUn.CrDwlejaKaJn.— j^'emor't 

■ipartor,  in  tvtry  reipeet,  to  Bwead'a  Iron,  BitU  f/  (A*  JrM  Trail,  AgftniiU  B. 
and.  Id  oar  opIaloD,  worth  £17  10*.  td.  par 
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with  a  tilt-hammer,  or  any  furnace  for  making  steel  shall  be  erected,  or 
after  such  erection,  continued  in  any  of  his  Majesty's  Colonies  of 
America,"  under  a  penalty  of  £200.  This  prohibition  was  an  enor- 
mous injustice  to  the  Colonies,  and  was  reasonably  complained  of  by 
them. 

The  governors  of  the  Colonies  were  ordered  to  make  returns  to  Gov- 
ernment of  slitting-mills,  plating  forges,  and  steel-furnaces  in  the  Col- 
onies, which  was  done  in  the  following  year.  The  clause  in  the  bill  re- 
quiring the  governors  to  examine  witnesses  under  oath,  and  to  cause  any 
such  mills,  forges,  or  furnaces  to  be  abated  within  30  days,  or  to  for- 
feit the  sum  of  £500,  gave  particular  offense  in  the  Colonies.  The 
proposition  to  suppress  them  was,  however,  rejected  by  a  small  ma- 
jority. 

Certificates  were  returned,  with  the  following  results:  Massachu- 
setts Bay  contained  two  slitting  and  rolling  mills,  Pennsylvania  one, 
and  New  Jersey  one,  not  then  in  use.  Of  plating-forges,  to  work  with  a 
tilt-hammer,  Massachusetts  contained  one ;  Connecticut  six ;  New  York 
one ;  New  Jersey  one,  not  in  use ;  Pennsylvania  one  ;  and  Maryland  one, 
with  two  hammers.  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  New  Jersey  had 
each  one  steel  furnace,  and  Pennsylvania  two. 

The  first  Iron  imported  from  the  British  American  plantations  was 
from  Nevis  and  St.  Christophers,  in  the  year  1717,  and  in  the  following 
Colonial  Iron  J^^^f  *  Small  lot  of  3^  tous  was  rcceivcd  from  Virginia  and 
Kxporu.  Maryland.  Of  the  amount  received,  if  any,  during  the  next 
ten  years,  we  have  no  account.  The  amount  of  Iron  imported  from  the 
Continental  Colonies,  subject  to  the  above  duty,  from  1728,  when  its 
regular  exportation  appears  to  have  begun,  to  the  date  of  the  inquiry 
respecting  the  repeal  of  the  duty,  appears  from  the  following  state- 
ment, compiled  from  Scrivenor's  Tables  from  the  Custom  Uouse 
Returns : — 
40 
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The  repeal  of  the  duty  elicited,  dariog  the  progress  of  the  bill,  varioMfl 
remoBBtranoBS  and   representatioQa  from  iron  masters,  proprietors  0^^ 
woodlands,  merchants,  and  others  in  England,  whose  interests  were 
likely  to  be  affected  by  ita  proTisions.     The  interest  manireated  by  these 
classes  in  the  subject  Bhows  that  the  provincial  Iron- man nfaeture  was 
thus  early  regarded  aa  a  nvat  to  that  of  the  mother  country. 

Iron- masters,  tanners,  and  owners  of  coppices  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Sheffield  were  alike  appreheDsive  that  the  Iron-works  erected  at  gjeat 
DKcnuiDB  expense  wonld  be  mined;  the  laborers  be  rendered  destitata 
'■"""''■  or  forced  to  emigrate;  and  the  tanneries  be  left  without  baA 
from  the  woods  remaining  uncut,  or  the  land  being  converted  to  tillage, 
unless  the  number  of  forges  should  be  increased  and  of  furnaces  lessened 
by  removing  the  duty  from  pig-iron  only.  The  plenty  and  cheapness 
of  wood  would  enable  American  Iron  to  undersell  the  British,  and  tboa 
ruin  the  trade,  while  the  iron  manufactures,  rendered  wholly  dependent 
on  BO  distant  and  precarions  a  source  for  material,  would  probably  decay, 
and  reduce  thousands  of  workmen  to  want  and  misery.  The  iroa- 
mongera  and  smiths  of  Birmingham,  on  the  other  hand,  petitioned  in 
favor  of  the  bill  as  a  benefit  to  their  trade  and  to  the  colonists,  who 
could  exchange  larger  quantities  of  their  own  prodnce  for  British  maon- 
factures.  The  importation  of  Iron  trotn  America  could  no  more  aEfect 
the  IroD-works  and  freeholders  than  the  same  quantity  from  any  other 
country,  and  the  home  production  was  not  more  than  half  the  amoiiDt 
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required.  At  the  same  time,  they  prayed  that  the  erection  of  slitting 
or  rolling  mills  or  plating-forges  might  be  prohibited,  as  an  interference 
with  British  manufactures.  It  was  doabtless  at  the  instance  of  this  class 
and  merchants  in  the  export  trade,  that  the  clause  was  inserted  with 
that  view. 

In  1756,  the  fociety  of  merchant  adventurers  in  the  city  of  Bristol, 
which  was  largely  engaged  in  colonial  trade,  petitioned  that  American 
bar-iron,  which,  by  the  Act  of  the  23d  of  His  Majesty's  reign, 
of  th«  was  admitted  without  duty  into  the  port  of  London,  but  was 
not  allowed  to  be  carried  coastwise,  or  more  than  ten  miles 
inland,  whereby  several  manufacturing  towns  were  deprived  of  its  use, 
and  the  outposts  lost  the  advantage  of  exporting  it,  might  be  imported 
duty  free  by  all  llis  Majesty's  subjects.  This  produced  other  petitions, 
counter-petitions,  pamphlets,  and  discussions,  which  evinced  a  deep 
national  interest  in  the  subject.  The  chief  opposers  of  the  measure  were 
those  interested  in  Iron-works  and  the  supply  of  fuel.  They  represented 
that  109  forges  in  England  and  Wales  (exclusive  of  Scotland)  produced 
18,000  tons  of  iron,  and  consumed  198,000  cords  of  wood,  grown  on 
barren  land,  which  was  nearly  valueless  but  for  the  use  of  iron-works 
and  tanners ;  that  American  iron  could  never  supply  the  place  of  the 
Swedish  for  edge-tools,  anchors,  chain  plates,  and  other  articles  for 
ship-building,  or  compete  with  Russian  iron  in  cheapness,  and  therefore, 
even  duty  free,  could  only  interfere  with  British  iron,  the  manufucture 
of  which  would  be  stopped  and  a  great  number  of  families,  dependent 
thereon,  be  reduced  to  beggary.  To  this  it  was  responded,  that  a  manu- 
facture is  much  more  valuable  than  the  raw  materials,  and  as  these  could 
not  l)e  produced  at  home  in  such  quantity  nnd  at  such  a  price  as  to  maintain 
the  manufacture,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  encourage  the  free 
importation  of  materials  if  it  should  arrest  their  production  in  the  island  ; 
that  the  increased  attention  among  neighboring  nations  to  the  produc- 
tion of  rough  materials  rendered  it  more  than  ever  necessary  to  obtain 
them  at  a  lower  price  or  lose  the  manufacture  of  fine  articles  of  steel  and 
iron ;  the  only  way  to  do  this  was  to  reduce  the  duty  on  foreign  iron, 
or  make  it  necessary  for  the  iron-masters  to  reduce  their  price  by  raising 
up  a  rival  in  America ;  that  iron  could  not  be  produced  as  cheap  in 
the  plantations  as  in  Kngland,  on  account  of  the  high  price  of  labor  and 
of  the  interest  on  capital,  the  cost  of  freight,  insurance,  etc.,  es|)ecial]j 
in  time  of  war ;  that  the  coppices  grew  on  barren  land,  unfit  for  tillage, 
and  improved  the  pasturage,  and  were  always  worth  something  for 
wood  or  tinil)er,  and  therefore  the  tanners  had  nothing  to  fear. 

A  bill  was  at  lenpth  reported  for  extending  the  privilege  of  importa- 
tion to  the  other  ports  of  Great  Britain  and  with  a  clause  for  the  relief 
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of  the  proprietors  of  coppice  woods,  passed  botii  houses,  and  receircd 
llie  royal  assent  in  1757.  The  House  also,  in  an  address  to  the  liing, 
deaired  that  relurna  might  be  laid  before  them  at  the  neict  session,  of 
the  i^oanlity  of  Iruu  imported  from  America  in  each  year  from  Christmus, 
1749,  to  Jatiaary,  7756,  of  which  the  following  is  a  statement : — 
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In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  there  were  exported  to  Scotland  daring 
the  last  sixteen  years  the  following  qnsntities,  viz.  : 


In  ten  years,  from  1739  to  1749,,, 
In  giz  yearE,  (rom  1750  to  17S6,,. 


In  1765  a  further  modification  of  the  law  was  made,  allowing  the 
Colonies  to  ship  their  Iron  to  Ireland.  From  about  this  period  to  the 
Revolution,  there  was  a  considerable  increase  in  the  exportation,  espe- 
cially of  bar-iron,  as  appears  from  the  following  table. 
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Much  bar-iron,  steel,  and  nails  were  imported  into  the  Colonies  before 
the  war.  By  far  the  larger  proportion  of  the  bar-iron  and  steel  went 
to  the  New  England  Colonies,  and  of  the  nails  to  the  Southern 
ofwroa«h*  Provittces.  The  steel  and  nails  imported  were  principally 
made  from  Swedish  and  Russian  Iron,  as  being  tougher  and 
better  than  those  made  of  English  coke  iron.  For  several  years  before 
the  peace,  England  imported  from  Russia  alone  an  average  of  30,000 
tons  of  Iron  annually,  so  greatly  had  the  Iron-works  increased  in  that 
country  within  a  few  years.  The  duty  on  foreign  Iron  imported  into 
England  was  about  £2  16s.  3d.  a  ton,  and  the  drawback  on  exportation 
about  £2  10«.  a  ton.  In  Ireland  foreign  Iron  paid  IOj;.  a  ton  duty,  to 
which  a  duty  of  10^.  a  ton  was  added  on  manufactured  iron  exported  to 
the  Colonics.  No  drawback  was  allowed  on  foreign  iron  or  steel  ex- 
ported from  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  from  March  25,  1711,  as  by  9th 
of  Queen  Anne.  Nails  of  foreign  Iron  were  shipped  in  large  quantities 
from  Glasgow  to  the  Southern  Colonies,  and  cost  15  per  cent  more  than 
nails  from  Bristol  made  of  English  Iron. 

The  following  table  exhibits  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  Iron, 
wrought  and  in  bars,  imported  by  the  Colonies  from  1710  to  1735. 


WROUGHT  AND  BAR  IRON  IMPORTED  FROM  GREAT  BRITAIN  BY  THE 
NORTH  AMERICAN  COLONIES  FROM  1710  TO  1735. 
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With  the  Revolution  terminated  the  legislation  of  Great  Britain  over 
the  trade  and  manufactures  of  the  Colonies.  That  legislation,  which 
was  the  cause  of  the  separation,  had,  for  several  years  before 
iron-mwia-  the  War,  produccd  numerous  efforts  in  the  Provinces  to  lessen 
the  dependence  upon  foreign  sources  for  manufactured  pro- 
ducts. The  market  for  their  pig-iron  being  cut  off  bj  the  war,  and  the 
Importation  of  British  iron  and  manufactures  necessarily  suspended, 
capital  was  turned  to  the  creation  of  supplies  for  the  public  service,  and 
to  the  conversion  of  Iron  into  various  articles  of  ironmongery  previously 
imported.  The  production  of  steel  and  different  descriptions  of  hard- 
ware was  recommended,  and  in  some  cases  encouraged  by  bounties,  by 
the  General  Congress  and  the  local  assemblies  or  conventions.  Many 
Iron-works  and  small  manufactories  were  called  into  existence,  some 
of  which  were  as  quickly  ruined  by  the  flood  of  foreign  Iron  and  manu- 
factures at  the  close  of  the  war.  The  inefiBciency  of  the  old  Confederation 
left  to  the  separate  legislatures  the  duty  of  protecting  their  interests  in 
this  respect  as  they  might  see  fit. 

A  dangerous  rivalry  to  British  iron  interests  was  apprehended  in  the 
American  States,  not  only  in  the  production  of  rough  iron,  from  the 
cheapness  of  fuel  and  the  quality  of  the  iron,  but  also  in  the  articles  of 
steel  cutlery,  and  other  finished  products,  from  the  dexterity  of  Americans 
in  the  manufacture  of  scythes,  axes,  nails,  etc.  lu  these  tliey  exceeded 
the  French  and  most  European  nations,  as  well  in  the  style  and  finish 
as  in  the  quality  of  their  articles,  being  made  from  the  best  iron,  which 
in  Europe  was  reserved  for  finer  manufactures  nut  attempted  in  America. 
Some  of  the  political  writers  of  England  recommended  the  removal  of 
all  duties  on  foreign  iron  in  order  thereby  to  secure  the  control  of  the 
American  and  Russian  markets  for  her  manufactures  of  Iron. 

The  great  improvements  which  had  been  made  in  England  in  all 
branches  of  the  Iron-manufacture,  and  the  competition  springing  up  in 
Europe  and  America  in  the  production  of  raw  iron,  doubtless  i)roni])te(l 
the  Act  of  1785  (25  Geo.  III.  c.  67)  to  prevent,  under  severe  penalties, 
the  enticing  of  artificers  or  workmen  in  the  iron  and  steel  manufactures 
out  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  exportation  of  any  tools  used  in  these 
branches  to  any  place  beyond  the  seas.  This  Act,  embracing  as  it  did 
not  only  nearly  every  description  of  tool,  engine,  or  machine,  or  parts 
of  such,  used  in  making  or  working  up  iron  and  other  materials,  but  also 
the  models  and  plans  of  such  machinery  and  implements,  created  no 
small  difficulty  in  the  introduction  of  many  new  branches  of  the  practical 
arts.  It  was  the  supplement  to  numerous  Acts  aflfecting  colonial 
manufactures. 

It  was  not  until  conflicting  State  legislation,  an  almost  total  drain  of 
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specie  for  foreign  manufactares,  a  worthless  national  currency— of  which 
seTeral  thousand  pounds  could  only  purchase  a  ton  of  iron,  it  not 
being  lawful  to  refuse  it, — and  a  languishing  state  of  trade  and  manu- 
factures, proved  the  necessity  of  endowing  Congress  with  power  to 
protect  the  national  industry  and  redeem  its  credit,  that  the  Iron-manu< 
facture  and  its  allied  interests  received  any  protection  from  Qovemment. 

The  Tariff  enacted  in  July,  1789,  laid  a  duty  higher  than  upon 
bj  flrtt       most  other  articles  upon  slit  and  rolled  iron  and  castings,  steel, 

nails  and  spikes,  and  wool  cards,  and  a  few  articles  in  other 
branches,  evincing  thereby  the  disposition  of  its  framers  to  give  special 
encouragement,  limited  though  it  were,  to  those  important  interests. 
On  bar,  bolt,  and  pig  iron  the  rate  was  7^  per  cent,  on  the  invoice 
value.  Upon  steel  the  duty  was  laid  at  half  a  cent  per  pound,  and 
upon  nails  one  cent  per  pound. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  in  his  Report  on  Manufactures  in  1791,  stated  that 
manufactures  of  Iron,  though  generally  understood  to  be  extensive,  were 
found  to  be  much  more  so  than  was  supposed.  Iron-works  had  greatly 
increased,  and  were  much  more  profitable  than  formerly ;  the  price  of 
Iron  having  increased  from  about  $64  per  ton,  before  the  Revolution,  to 
$80  a  ton  at  that  time.  The  rise  in  price  was  chiefly  attributed  to  the 
increased  manufactures  from  that  material  Ue  recommended  special 
encouragement  to  this  branch  of  industry  by  increased  duties  on  foreign 
iron  and  its  manufactures,  and  by  the  establishment  of  national  armories 
for  the  public  service.  In  the  following  year,  the  duty  on  steel  was 
therefore  raised  U>  $20  per  ton,  and  on  iron  cables  from  Qreat  Britain 
to  $30  a  ton.  The  tariff  on  rolled  iron  and  steel  imported  in  American 
vessels  was,  in  1794,  fixed  at  15  per  cent.,  on  hardware  at  10  per  cent, 
and  on  all  other  manufactures  of  Iron  at  15  per  cent,  with  an  addition 
of  10  per  cent  when  imported  in  foreign  bottoms.  These  rates  were 
retained  until  1816,  when  the  tariff  was  adjusted  with  special  reference 
to  the  encouragement  of  manufactures,  of  which  the  iron  branch  received 
an  extraordinary  impulse  during  the  war  of  1812,  to  be  again  remarkably 
depressed  by  the  influx  of  foreign  Iron  and  the  manufactures  of  that 
material. 
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with,  92,  411. 

Ghinaware  and  porcelain,  Serres,  15 ;  duty  on  re- 
pealed. 2:)7  :  factory  established,  238,  619  ;  ex- 
cluded, 372. 

Chlorine,  u<«e  of,  in  bleaching,  204,  205,  397,  406. 

Chocolate  mills,  121,  144. 


Odor.  160, 167, 188,  M6, 174. 

Cladaaatl,  flnt  prlatlaf  la,  178. 

Cla|>i>oardo.  IB,  16,  86, 86,  111,  111; 

Clock  aad  watekmaklaf  la  Coaaootioaft,  a8;8i8l» 
610;  la  FtaaaylTaala,  661, 688;  678;  MO ;  nft- 
ohiaoiT :  69, 611. 

ClodEt,  earioBi;  601,  611, 679. 

Cloili  aiaaafcutan  aad  tta  natorialo,  188,  40;* 
why  comoMBOod  la  Mawaekaootta,  188;  flnt  V^ 
oal  oaooaragonoBt  oC  90 ;  flnt  nnpio  oi;  800; 
Mfaa  la  Coaaoetlcatl  80O;  aoanltjr  of  at  Hj- 
Boatk,  801 ;  flrot  rmiar  BaavlMtaro  ol^  808  ;— 
tooolm,  otato  of  iB  faglBBd,  806  ;—llMn,  howo- 
hold,  la  Bow  Tock,  814;  B«w  J«nart  n^S 
ftaiwTlvaBia,  816;  Bolawara  aad  Mhrylaad, 
818;  VlniBla,  814, 810;  Itt;  pcohiUttoaof  n- 
oommoadod,  SB;  pronolod Mr  law*  of  timd^ 
811-817,  887;  ooaiplalaod  oC  817;  pnaowd 
Boaaa  of  oiiooklaff,818»  818, 880^  887,  SA ;  klada 
okloflf  nado,  880, 881  J  UBoa  bnaoh  ti 
881 ;  iBportatiOBa of  BrKlah, 844,887,  -w. ^-~i 
▲nofloaa  oUk  and  la,  81;  888;  414;  flml 
an  of;  880 ;  lacroaaod  attoatloa  tOLni-J88 : 
ImproTod  maoMaoiy  lattodatod,  888;  Inl 
Ikotorr,  886;  ooanlty  of  dvtar  war, 880;  8Mt 
80S:  oflbrto  to  proTldtu  881-96;  prioa  of 
wolloB,  91 ;  oiiMto  of  tbo  poaoe  oa,  880;  v»> 
Bowod  oflbrto  toproean  oettoa  aad  wot 
ohiBory,  386-400:  flr«t  wator  nlU  for 


WooLBir). 


Goal,  oarlT  aaoof;  lataglaad,  10 ;  lawoittBglfL 
9, 467;  AnthnMlto  U  oaidtlaff^  484^  681;  hmwA 
la  Shodo  laland,  60S ;  la  PoaaoylTaate,  &tk ; 
Maryland,  508, 581, 606;  la  Ylf|iala,  806;  M»- 
Biaoaa  of  FIttalmK,  668. 

Cobalt  aad  NIekol,  618,  618. 

CochlooaL  350. 356,  610. 

Coin*  and  C<Hnag«,  ooloalal,  78,  887,  477,  478; 
610,  619 ;  and  bullion  whence  obtained,  365. 

Colle*.  ChrUtopher,  634,  639,  647,  676,  677. 

Colnmbinm,  505. 

CoNNKCTictrr,  shipbuilding  in,  40-64, 90 ;  saw  mills 
in,  lO.Via'S ;  corn  millo,  131, 132 ;  printing  in,  175, 
183, 187 ;  paper  makingin, 200, 205, 207, 210 ;  typo 
foundry  and  presM>8,  213,  215;  bricknaking, 
219  ;  glassmakiug,  2^ ;  beer  and  cider  making, 
2.'iO  ;  textile  arts  and  materials  in,  300,  313,  329, 
3:».  3.39,  340.  360,  388,  389,  413,  417,  418,  419; 
silk  raising,  360, 361 ;  leather  making  in,  437-439, 
462 ;  iron  mines  and  manufactures,  504-<621 ;  cop- 
per mineH,.507-510 ;  non-importation  agreementa 
in,  373,  374 ;  imports  of,  49,  61.  620 ;  ezporu  of; 
61,  104,  242,  300,  341,  346,  436,  438, 439,  600,  616, 
628. 

Coopers,  early,  280 ;  incorporated,  434. 

Copperas  works,  493,  624,  643. 

Co|>per,  use  of  preceded  iron,  465 ;  mines  and 
manafactnres  of,  in  England,  21,  608,  600,  648  ; 
in  MafwachuHettM,  471, 475,  453 ;  in  Ithode  Island, 
603 ;  in  Connecticut,  607-510 ;  in  Ke-Ar  Hamp- 
shire, 622;  in  :Jew  York,  509,  624,  526.  531, 
635 ;  in  New  Jerney,  641,  .046,  648  ;  in  Pennayl- 
▼ania,  650,  551,  553,  655,  656,  574 ;  in  Maryland, 
685,  686.  588;  in  Virginia,  471,  599,  603;  ia 
North  Carolina,  610;  in  Tennessee.  613;  in 
South  Carolina.  619  ;  in  Wisconsin,  526  \~~ort9 
enumerated,  509,  646  ;  exported,  337,  600,  035, 
647,  699  ;— smelting,  483.  508,  509.  647,  548,  590 ; 
coins,  American,  397, 478,  510,  619  •,—MtU9tLni 
used  in  America,  488 ;  made,  548,  674. 

Copyright  law  first,  161 ;  in  Carolina,  186. 

Cordage,  27.  55.  70,  76,  82,  83,  303,  304,  336,  371, 
419.  448,  496,  609. 

CoTTox,  early  introduction  of  in  Virginia,  28, 344 ; ' 
recommended,  354 ;  early  Imports  of,  49, 300,  330  ; 
first  exports  of.  337,  349,  351,  354;  from  South 
America,  354 ;  its  culture  in  Carolina  and  Oeor- 
gia,  354-356 ;  ginning  machines,  351,  353,  SS5, 


INDEX. 
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62f> :  priw  of.  30,  Xi5,  3M,  40.V  408 ;  eoimainptloii 
of  lu  EuKUnd,  397  ;  dutj  ou  lorniKn,  410  ; — man. 
ufttdnrt,  antiqiiUr  of  and  whence  derirod,  306 ; 
kuowo  to  Al>oriKiD«*«.  3(>7  ;  flr»C  in  Kogland,  308 ; 
io  Amcncii,  3<>9  ;  enrly  meotioD  of,  3d0  ;  eooour* 
ag«>mciit  of,  381,  3^3  ;  OrHt  Jeooj  and  compaDy 
«>Uf;aK*^  in,  383-3S7  ;  la  Ma«iiachaHettM,  3f«6 ; 
domestic  "anionii"  fln*t  iidv^rtliicd,  396,398; 
flnit  New  Eoglaod  fartorj,  399;  flntt  water 
frame,  401  ;  tjiat«>r'ii  the  flnt  saece^ful  one, 
4(CI ;  Nhirting,  cheekn,  &r.,  flmt  made,  4<M; 
PhiiadelpUla  DiaDufnctore,  404-44t9 ;  annlKied 
by  Act  «)f  AHweinMy,  409  ;  water  mill  io  Caro- 
lioa,  417  ;  hoa^iehold  prodactii  of,  412,  413. 

CottooH,  iDdla.  An>t,  3.|1.  3d\  411. 

Coxe,  T«»nrh,  49,  410;  promote*  manafactnrea, 
3!t7,  4(N),  40.>,  44»8;  biN  plau  of  a  mauuf<irturlDg 
towa,  410 ;  varioai  Htatemcntii  of,  82,  2^(1,  242, 
277,  3r>4,  405,  40^,  410,  412,  413,  42:i,  4J9,  4<K), 
fi73,  6<»8. 

CrompioD,  bis  male  Jenar,  397. 

Curreupy,  early  coloulal.'.VI,  78,  99,  109,  14<t,  IM, 
23:t,  264.  .13.),  336,  42.\  477 :  paper  prohibited, 
34.1.  .^V).  36J  ;  roatio«*atal.  :{93.  %*K. 

Curriem,  law*  rt*«pertiiiK,  4i'f,  4J6,  439,  447 ;  a 
cor|»<>rHte  b«Miy  in  KotrlAod,  434  :  prices  paid  to 
In  l'hilad<>lphia.  444  :  oil,  444,  4JH. 

Catl^'r*.  .l-il.  .'xr2,  .Wh.  tVi. 

CyltDd«'r<«,  ntcaro,  flrnt,  534,  677,  590 ;  for  calico 
printiug  invented,  3U7. 

Danver*.  4.M,  4M. 

Dedham.  313.  4i«7. 

Deer-olttQi   see  Brrit«Kijr*>. 

Dklawarr  •bipbaildinir.  H,  78;  milU.  110,  111. 
i:<9,  14.'*;  printiair.  178;  p«p«*r-makinK'.  201, 
*3»7,  210 :  brickn  and  p«>t(ery,  227,  22:4 :  brewing, 
2.*IS  262;  viue*,  27(»;  Nalt.  2H-..  2S»!.  2:h>  ;  cloth 
and  it«  materiala,  315,  319.  A¥!>,  XA,  :i6.'i.  .364 ; 
leather  and  iikinii,  44.'),  447,  461 ;  iron  works 
and  minen,  552,  5t>3,  5^5. 

DfKt  ware,  223. 

Diamondii.  612. 

I)i»««  r-.r  cinii,  477.  492,  510,  5S0. 

DiMair  and  spindle,   not   used  In  this  coantry, 

DUtjllioir.  30,  51,  2.V),  W3,  264,  2«;'»,  340,  «00; 
pn.h;bit4Hl.  14«>,  iV;,  276 

I>om<Hitie  c-jmfort  lu  England  in  16th  and  I7th 
c«*utaneR.  W  19  ;  in  America,  208,  209,  216,  224, 
2i4,  'ilV  r*J*,  AV6. 

D.>rchi-mter.  3y,  122,  221. 

Dryd.tck.  41. 

I>ufBe«.  frites,  Ac.  344. 

Durk  and  sail  rioth.  premlnm*  for.  334.  335,  340. 
41»  :  patent  for,  335  .  Umuty  ou  4>xp>»rt  of.  337  ; 
Br1tt«h  only  to  be  a«ed.  .XtV  ;  maanflirtnre  r»- 
Ct>mweadi-d  by  ronK're*^,  ^f.'l  ;  iDiportatiomi  of, 
411.412,  496;  hnu-fhold  mannfactnrs  of,  413, 
41-« ;  (actorte.,  371,  :r.I.  419,  4*i. 

Dai!**«  parliam*-niary.  pn>|>iMed,  .317 ;  flml  laid. 
3»/>,  4^2 ;  on  •tamp«,  3M.  '^y\,  3J7  ;  on  tea,  ^\»,<-*y 
pa  Iter,  kt .  3»2,  2:17,  .3i2.  .175.  379 ;  on  •nirRr*, 
wtu*^.  calicoe*.  Ac  .  3*15,  367  ;  ou  iron  and  its 
mannfaetnrea,  .V*7,  624 ;— <lr#m««if <<*  on  tonnage, 
41,  54.  62.  71,  72,  7i,  92  ;  on  rurda^e,  84 ;  first 
excise.  2.*»1  ;  on  barley,  hi>p«,  and  malt, 
2441.  2«),  260.  2*il;  on  li<ia'ir»,  2V),  251,  2.'^, 
VI9 :  iiB  kUm.  242 ;  on  «alt.  2'i'» ;  on  rolti>D,  410  ; 
OB  imp-'rt*  ireneratly.  54.  60,  423,  631 ;  on 
leather  Aud  Ml*  manuftletare«^  463;  on  iron  and 
lis  m^iiufacinre,  4V9,  5(iU,  5Mi,  6:il  ,  on  export*, 
«■».  V**.  .'V'«» 

Dyr  oir  sod  dr«««lnf  of  rbKh.  In  Envland,  81.  9ii5  ; 
in  .\in«>nra.  .'»».  W\  .VW.  .176,  3:*2,  415,  417,  418, 
4'^  .  pn«e  <if.  4*>i.  4«iS  ;  ..f  i-atber.  i5H.  ^3B. 

Dy«inif«.  BstiT*.  .«;'*.  .*!•»  3-v  .151.  ;iVl,  382; 
eiiuuiorale<l.  ft7    ■••*•  I  win  to,  Mai»DRB,  4t.) 


Ranhenware  (•««  INiTiraT-. 

last  Iadi«»  and  Chios,  Imporuitoaa  frv«,  3S1, 
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S3S,  341,  398 ;  flrst  raw  cotton  from,  VA  \  early 
▼oyaKea  to,  5.\  64,  261,  262. 

Eaatou,  MaMNachasetts,  486,  487,  496;  Pennsyl- 
vania, 5.58,  559. 

KdKe  tools,  28,  476.  486,  4.«19.  494.  570,  627. 

Edwards,  Col.  WilUaro,  442,  413,  4.VI. 

Eliot,  Rov.  John.  l.'*4,  157,  100;  KeT.  Jar^d,  on 
silk,  361 ;  makes  iron  and  steel  from  msffnetlo 
Hand,  514,  51.1. 

ElizHbethtown,  New  Jersoy,  197.  &V),  442,  443,  453, 
4.16.  540. 

Emigration  checked.  38,  296-298,  431. 

Eui;liie<>rit  and  iiiHchlnMH,  early,  100.  470,  476, 
5<>4.  534,  547,  56.'<,  576,  577,  581.  504,  595. 

EnKmreni,  early,  172,  :i97,  492,519;  calico,  377, 
3!)6,  44)4. 

Evaui.  Oil rer,  76,  115,  130,  145,  147,  149,  388,  568, 
576,  57^,  595. 

Exet«»r,  New  Hampshire,  58,  1.10,  420. 

ExF»ort  of  ship*.  44,  4«t,  47,  49.  56,  5.h,  63,  70.  89.  91, 
341,  4.W  ;  iif  lumber,  fcc  ,  26.  5b,  6n.  K).**,  ltil»,  111, 
11.1,  115, 147,  .141  ;  of  floar.  bread  stuff*.  Ac.  123, 
131,  1.14.  1.17,  138,  143,  145,  14.H,  14tt ;  uf  b<ier, 
l&V).  2.1H.  2IUI,  261.  262:  of  bricks,  %\\  ;  of  hemp 
and  dax'teed,  .CLI,  .137.  346,  378 ;  of  wool, 
woolen*,  aud  hats,  .127.  .14<>,  342.  343,  371  ;  of 
iudi^o,  .14\  :U9  ;  of  cotion,  .14!),  :{51,  .154  ;  of  raw 
silk.  .137,  3.>7,  .IW,  .1.V9  ;  of  leather,  i^hoe*,  Ac, 
CR  4.-11.  449.  4.'A  4-Vi,  418,  460,  462 ;  of  de«r 
skiuH.  447.  449  :  of  iron  and  ItH  mauiifNCtures, 
4i»l,  527,  .U1,  549,  550,  569,  571.  5M,  5.M).  dWJ, 
62-1.  62S  ;  total.  344  ;  duti#M»  on.  6«1,  liW,  59«) ;  of 
machiu«*ry  fr«>m  Entfland  prohibited,  37b,  396, 
4(>9,  6:))i ;  from  Pennsylvania,  579. 

Fairs  eitabli«hed.  2.18,  31.5. 

Federal  procewtion  in  PennsylTanlm,  74,  262,  422, 
462,  574. 

File  cuttinff.  551. 

Fire  aruiH,  mannfactare  of.  In  Ma«Hacha«etts, 
414.  4S6.  4£»2,  494,  49» ;  in  KhiKle  Island.  504 ;  la 
('onD«>ctlciii.  516:  in  NVw  York.  .5.17.  iu  Penn- 
sylvanla,  56b,  .'•72.  573 :  In  Maryland,  591-594; 
in  Virk'inla.  607;  In  Carollua,  616;  price*  of, 
572.  57.1,  .192,  .193;  det»crlption  of.  .17:t,  592; 
pr«*mlain«  for.  516,  .V#2  \—*nyin^  flrit  in  Amer- 
ica. 47H.  .VNi,  .V>1.  576  ;  not  to  be  imported,  372; 
rIvKk  for  hitiie  luveuted,  492. 

Fiikhenea  «>arly  commenced,  37,  41,  38,  43,  44,  41, 
47,  51,  69 ;  flmt  deep  m«,  27b,  279. 

FiHh  book*,  27,  .174,  49b. 

Fitch.  J«ihn,  balidM  flrst  steamboat  In  Americm, 
76,  77,  M.  595  ;  first  working  staam  engine,  577 ; 
bred  a  watchmaker,  521. 

Flax  and  hemp  caltare  in  Virginia,  26,  33,  34,  33, 
319.  321.  326.  .136,  .137,  .1^3 ;  in  New  England, 
3i«').  314,  .131.  341.  .146.  .17b,  3.82  ;  In  New  York, 
.1'i7.  36H  ;  In  New  Jemev,  314. 362, 390;  in  Penn- 
sylvaaia,  33.1.  .336,  4<M;  in  DBlaware,  346; 
prtaiiams  and  b«»antl«s  f<ir,  3.15,  362,  3^,  :i6b, 
44 Ml ;  seed  exported.  335.  .137.  346,  37H  ;  price  of, 
415  ;  dreming  and  splBBlBf  machinery,  335, 
346,  369.  .176.  3H3. 

Flour  and  grain.  ezporU  of,  40,  133,  137,  138, 141, 
145.  14H,  140 

Fly  shuttle  flr«t  nsed,  333.  4iil,  410.  413. 

Forgea.  Iron  smelting,  early  Brtti«h,  467,  4^; 
flml  in  New  England.  472;  bloomary,  flr»t,  479, 
4M).  4«  ;  fir*t  ia  Rhode  Mand,  501  ;  deMro'yed 
by  Indians,  29.  469,  4l»3,  .102.  5^>2  ;— |i/a/iM(r  pr«>. 
biblte.1.  491.  .V1\  625  ;— rrgnfn^,  4M,  493,  51S, 
5.tl,  5.13 .  naml»er  <>f  at  differvBt  dates  la  Masaa- 
chnaHts,  4H.1.  4A9,  492  ;  In  tonaerticnt.  513 ;  Id 
VenaoBl.  524  ;  im  New  Jersey,  541  ;  la  Peausyl- 
rania,  556 

Prance  1b  17th  eeatary,  15;  oppoalUoB  to  coCtom 
msrhlnerv  in,  376. 

PrankllB.  HaBjamiB.  snggsaCa  ImproTeai^Bta  la 
shipbBlldlBg,  73  :  arrlvaa  ia  Pblladalphla.  172 
his  stfirTirea,  lb4 ,  BBecdotaa  of,  115.  iNl;  p«^ 
Hsbaa  Ant  literary  Jooraal,  1»6 ;  a  bookMll«r 
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M:  pmiMta  pu«r  munbelin,  K)  :  aiwii 
■  Ifpa  tottibr,  US;  »H>uiBianJ>  *  tllk  fli>- 
tnm,  ma :  «ivin«  iiiibsIbii,  3711 ;  hi"  olw- 
[itdBl  Aiavirtritim  ruloatvd,  AOO;  orgftalia*  ■ 
In  nnapuir,  BTl. 
PtiHlHtrli  CouuT.  MacrUod,  M,  «Ui.  U^  US, 

tn,  Ma,  MS,  ^  ga«. 

IndatMlulnirs,  VlintDli,  UK,  H7. 
VrlniM,  uiiual,  bollt.  U.  41,  SI,  ST,  n,  n,  74, 
N,  » 1  ilncriM,  dMonpiion  ot,  ST. 

PniiH-i  (unii,  jw;  an. »». 

Viillluj|liillUka»tlB  Aiii«leii.a»:  ■ulyonsls 
BDitlud,  MU :  ta  ItuMDhniRtia,  km.  iia,  sis, 

4WI  ;  la  OtMMIInil,  »3  ;  in  Htv  HuDpaUre, 

ti  t  MU  S«<r  rork,  SM ;  la  H*w  Jimr,  3IJI,  414: 
I*  Pituf Imalih  «7,  371,  WX  414.  411 ;  In 
VItmIoU,  im,  wJ  ;  IB  Cinillu,  4J7 ;  pnaium 

tot,  m\  i  kBd  drwiDi  »r  «i«()i,  pH«  df,  4aa. 
ItlUng  .Mill  tu  hldMlaiiiiM,  ML 


it  Kn  Bulud,  4T9 

Mml.  4M ;  tv  Ccni.-,  — .  -^ 

cuM'u  dllRinikl  dftLu  [a  tUaitpbDwH*, 
4!».  UU:  Id  VH-maal.  DM;  U  Pinwrlt 
bit:  Id  Mmrldid.  t»;  1b  Vliflnlit,  Me 
Kautgokj,  IU'3;   flint  KftnlBr.   Osn ;  csi 

HuhlbLtnl,  411,  ras  (mSiui.};  t«p;>«  ■ 

VuUuui,  dimlun,  ftc.  9DS,  3ce. 

a«i  rran  coil  Snl  lueil   la  fingUiid.  £} 


114.141;  pTliiUiiI>«< 
Isn,  tU;  IWI«a  a 
«Unn   In,  —  — 


OI|t  Biltli.  3SS. 


M.  tM,  30, 132. 133. 141 ;  la  HluIVllllHtla, 
i39.  Ml ;  larellj  of.  134.  33(1 ;  jsule  Id 
Ii»k.  I3fi,  Ha.  ill  ;  Id  CusIIu,  asna. 

In  B.w  imcj,  Xld,  gss;  is  PunaiH- 
,    213-237,    33«,   143,  371,    4M,    £74:    In 


gltBl^  dlO,  eil.  Big ;  Id  UaarglB.  dK. 


pnihibLW.  iwaw. 


lujinrdH,  IM,  33a,  JS%  1S4,  AM,  ei«. 


TtillOi.  Son  ScMlil.  Inl  uwipatxa  tt,  UT. 

Kuintuii'lUd  aal  t«r'iiB.i°nl(aDria«  lewn,  MO. 
isd,  3la.  3M :  lupwDKicd  mr. 


IDS  ;  (lu>  tttvny,  143 ;  Impoti*  h . 

CDllDB  iBBD)ilii*r:r  inula  Bt,  41«t  wnalni  Hhuit  I 
M.  413  i  dBek  uaorj  (1,  <I8  ;  erdtr  niU*  *C   I 


141  343,  371,  4US,  413.  «1,   433.  431.  «»  ;  «- 

^lUliao  ol.  340,  341,  Bti,  371  ;  jirolUblled.  541 

«!<.  iii»d*B.  'iH'a^  bi  wlx  Hmet,  SSI,  44\ 


wild,  BMd  is  DKBIlfilClUni,  X,  3IH,  303,  3U. 

BaiDF  DUIo.  3S3.  410,  413. 

Hldn  sad  Gklai,  doI  ts  be  uporMd,  425,  «B. 
433.434,433.  441;  <BOU*nlfd.  Ml ;  Ut*  riBd 
oldliiBOIH  n<pKItD(,43^43I.438.4M;  pilM 
at.  433.  433,441,  444.  443,  4U,  «M :  Im  p.,rt<-l, 
433  ;  Int  tnn  Bonlli  Aiu<rl».  «M;  upgRa 
or,  WB,  4S0.  433,  4*1. 

Hide,  rulliDg-noeki  lonaUd,  441. 

Hollow  «>»  and  CullDiia.ni  :fln(  ta  Va—.ln- 
HIU,  473,  4Sa,  434.  433.  43S,  4S>,  401.  Wl  4*3; 
In  Rhode  IilBBd,  SM:  iBCoBB«:IleDI.3tl,  3l«i 
Id  Niw  Toric,  331,  fi.11, 333,  344 1  la  XcD  3<m*r, 
343,  330 :  Id  PiDniTlTBgta,  M3.  ATI .  ta  IMk- 
vBn,«33;  Ib  Itatjlud,  MI,  333,  «as,  wt ;  ta 
TlrslBU.  W8 ;  priw  of,  339.  dTI,  333 ;  aBviuy 

HoinnpuB.  bHomai  (HhloaabK  SM.  Sfl ;  oBBk- 
■' ■•  —Hilly  of,  314.  33»,  330.  SSI,  343.  10%, 


stis'is"' 

43,963,416 

duiroB.* 

Dautl.  314 

°  Ml  '^'^ 

ei  ud  «( 

a,  333,  330, 

■1.  331.  M 


ifl  ii™m. 


177,313;  BDd  (Uk.  an,  3^ 

Bumphc j-i,  Joabaa,  sbtbI  Breliltect,  It. 
HDDtlnedoB,  Poun.,  334,  333, 

luwore,  Bnl  prtntlDg  fn,  179 ;  wId*  Id,  377;  diU 

IminruilsBt.  rffiKU  ot  Uniii,  411,  431 ;  oT  Bdl- 
l.h  piodi.SB,  1S4,  1S1,  Sll,  344.  3a«.  374.  »*L 
334.403,  411,414,  4C3,  4W.  461 ;  ot  troD,  39; 

131,  HS,  374;  dec»iu«  of,' 103,  340,  374,  Ut. 


ta]  Sffll  l™™  lbil"«  ^"arfiBl  «p)rlU."sM"; 
DM  of  Bit  mnoDd,  J7S ;  t«ub  lbs  oh  ,.(  *uj 


X 
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ties  tnd  premiam*  for  improT«d  intnnf&ctnre 
of,  34P ;  an  onamerst^  article,  325 ;  exports 
of.  34S  349:  diNplaced  bj  cotton,  350,  350; 
yellow,  made,  350. 

InHtriiroeQtM,  mathematical  and  philosophical, 
73,  UX),  492,  501,  521,  538,  576,  680. 

Inventions,  early  Earopeao,  13,  14,  93.  211,  212, 
606,  521  ;  early  American,  naatical.  62,  53,  62, 
73.  74,  75.  76,  107.  4Q2,  538,  659.  677,  578.  679, 
6S4)  ;  in  mill  and  hydraulic  machinery.  96, 100, 
113.  IM,  139,  142.  145,  147,  149,  150,  151,  492, 
601.  521,  576,  579,  580.  595  ;  in  paper,  types, 
and  i^ronmen,  206,  2i)7,  210,  212.  213.  214,  216, 
4<>2  ;  iu  brickmakiDK.  231 ;  in  saltmakiaK.  295  ; 
in  textile  machinery  and  processes,  346,  351, 
.%V2,  3.VJ.  35.5.  3.S8.  3S9,  398.  403.  497,  498.  618, 
579  ;  in  leather  making,  442,  454,  4.'»S,  464  ;  in 
lh«  metallic  brancheH.  3aS.  476,  477,  4M8,  492, 
4'»7.  49S.  .501,  .VVi,  510.  514,  515.  617,  518.  619, 
539.  56<),  562.  571,  577,  578.  580.  581,  594;  in 
st«*Hm  apparatus.  571.  577.  580,  581,  594  :  mis- 
eellHuoouH.  2;jn.  418.  492.  .'lOO,  501.  515,  520,  521, 
6.it;.  M2,  576.  57s,  579.  5S0,  581,  M5. 

Iowa.  fir»t  printinir  in.  Is). 

IpHWlch,  4«).  12:J.  126.  153.  3#52,  414.  475. 

Ia<>;r,  unknown  to  the  lndian<t,  29.  465  :  anti* 
quity  of.  2**.  4H5.  466;  iu  EnKlaud,  21,  2!».  467, 
4*i'>.  47'».  62:<,  629  ;  fln«t  meutiun  of.  in  Ame- 
rica. 27,  2S.  3.J,  4';S.  6«.»9.  610;  mineH  and 
Wiirks  in  Ma^HHchiiM'ttH,  470  .701  ;  in  Khode 
InlHud.  .VU-.VJ4;  In  Connecticut,  .5<»4-^')2l  ;  in 
Now  n;imp>hlre.  521-'»2:i  ;  in  Vermont.  521- 
524  ;  iu  Nhw  York,  524-.Vt» ;  in  New  Jersey, 
5;i!»-.V»«) ;  In  PennHylvsnia.  .V>A-.*,S2  ;  in  Dfla- 
war*",  5S.'t ;  in  Maryland,  5*4-.')9.> ;  in  Virt^uia, 
27.  2\  5;».V-«wn>:  in  K*»ntucky.  ei)2-<>'»4  ;  in 
North  Csrollua.  6i>;»-617  ;  in  Tennewee.  6i:J- 
«1.')  ;  in  .^Mith  Carolina,  617-622  ;  in  (Jeorsria, 
622  ;  f^eaoral  oliM*rvatiouii  on.  6£t-6:n  :  «>lflcial 
rep.irtH  c.»nrHrniu«r.  4.s2.  4S3.  4s9.  .522.  529.  5:J0, 
.V»'».  5S').  623;  JHalouf»y  of  olonial,  4v*).  62.3, 
6J»5 ;  scln  of  parliament  re«p«>ctln|r.  3.'*».  .396, 
Gs\  62.*.  624.  626.  627.  6>.  6;iO ;  Bar,  prices  of, 
at  ditft-ivut  time'*,  473.  526,  535,  5w>9,  564, 
671.  5s4.  59<),  597  ;  Pi»{,  prices  .if,  512.  535.  554, 
6*VA,  571.  5.»0,  .'»y7  ;  ex|Mrt«»  i»f  bar  and  pitf,  4M, 
527.  5.V1.  54'^.  5.JO.  569.  .571.  .584.  5S9,  5W.  62.'. ; 
taltlfrt  of,  6'.M.  62^ ;  im|Mjrts  of  bar  and  pty, 
4'«1  ;  tabl^  of.  62:);  dutl«^  on.  parliamentary, 
b'J7,  624 ;  dome»tic,  499,  500,  684,  590,  631. 

JapanoM  l<»ather,  first,  443. 

Jesn-.  flr<l.  396.  :«*h,  35)9,  41)3 ;  cost  and  price  of, 
4'K>.  ♦Kl.  *»:,  40s. 

J«lfiT4'>n.  opinions  of.  respecting  roannfarturew, 
413:  n«>tes  on  Viriflnia,  41.3,  600,  6l«»;  letters 
of.  76.  151.  413.  607;  household  manufaetores 
of,  413.  5'yl,  61>V 

Jenk«.  JuM^ph.  patents  a  saw  mill.  90,  476; 
make*  flrot  bra*8  and  iron  cantinirs.  scyth«>s, 
and  edi;<»  t»<»K  in  New  England.  476 ;  flr»t 
dle«  ttT  mint,  477 ;  first  flr««  eugiDe.  47'» ;  pr^>- 
po*M  wiro  drawing.  478;  Mr,  494.523:  Jiw 
s^'ph.  Jr  .  TtH*!*  flr*t  hoii««*  and  forye  in  Khode 
I«Uud.  r**'*.  Ht«>ph«'n.  :h>4. 

Jeoaii**.  «piuaiiig,  flr«(  in  America.  383,  387,  303, 
4«»1.  579  .'  c..*t  of,  4«S».  4«^  407,  4«»«. 

Juniata  ir>>n,  564. 

K*->liB.  524 

KAS4i«.  fli«t  printing  in.  1^ 

Kt^ith.   S.r    w.   itpiHMM  itumigration,  319;    his 

■ch«'m«*  of  g<fT<*rniaeDt  for  Colonies,  ,3.t7  ;    his 

ir  ID  work*.  .VV2. 
Kr^irt'KT.    flr*i   printing  In.  17*);  salt  In.  394; 

lauiiiiiif  In.  4'!i  .  >r  tQ  works  and  mines  In,  002. 
Ktng«t  >n.  4^4.  4«"».  4v>,  4»0. 

Laaoa.  fr.^.I..m  «»f.  21;  price  of,  Jl.  22,  30,  106,   i 
l«".  2i».  .1.1*.  346.  444,  474.  627,   5>7 ;    serviU 
•S-^^n  of.  42s. 


Lftoe,  fringe,  &e.,  Import&tlon  of,  344,  372 ;  made 
362,  414,  419. 

Lancaster,  Penn.,  mills  in.  111,  112,  143,  415; 
printing  in,  190,  406;  paper  mills,  199;  brew 
eries,  262  ;  glass  house,  237  ;  fulling  mills.  .S77  ; 
manufacturers  416,  421 ;  l«ither  and  saddlery. 
44.>,  457,461  ;  iron  and  copper  mines  and  works, 
652-557  ;  guns,  672,  673. 

Laws,  sumptuary,  318,  4:i5. 

Lead,  in  MasMchnMetts.  493  :  in  Connecticut.  513, 
618  ;  in  New  York,  624,  627,  5:i2.  633  ;  in  IVnn- 
sylvania,  650,  664,  666  ;  in  Maryland,  588.  592 ; 
in  Virgina,  29.  471,  603,604;  in  North  Caro- 
lina, 610 ;  in  Tennessee.  614  ;  in  South  Caroli- 
na. 610,  620 ;  in  MiKsouri,  6(V4 ;  scarcity  of,  .V». 

Leather  and  its  manufactures,  424-4<M ;  extent 
and  importance  of,  424 ;  antiquity  of,  425  ; 
among  the  Indians,  425,  426;  the  Japanene, 
426  ;  laws  and  ordinances  respecting,  4:i3,  436, 

437.  438,  439,  445,  4)8,  46.3;  in  Virginia,  3.5, 
427,428,462;  in  Massachusetts,  431,  4^2,  413, 
435.  451,  453,  459  ;  in  (%>nni«cticut,  43.5.  436.  437, 
4.3<).  451  ;  in  Khode  Island,  4«  ;  in  New  York, 
439-442,  455.  461,  462;  in  New  Jerser,  442, 
443;  in  PennnylTania  and  Delaware,  44^-448, 
457.  461,  4<I2;  in  Maryland,  448,  462;  in  South 
Carolina.  448,  449,  450.  461  ;  in  North  ('arolina, 
449  :  in  O«»orgia.  449 ;  «xp<)rts  of,  434.  4.15.  44'>, 
4k»,  452,  45S,  464\  462 ;  prohibited.  i'2S,  42!»,  435, 

438,  442,  445  ;  price*  of,  439,  444.  446,  449  ;  im 
proT<>ments  in.   442,  453,   463,  464  ;  fancy  and 
morocco.  44.3.  458.  459.  463 ;  apparel  of,  in  early 
limes,  317,  367,  381.  391,  429,  4J2,  444,  446,  451 ; 
duties  on.  463.     ^See  8uoK8  and  Ta5III2((«.} 

Le«,  128.  2t>.5. 

Lenox,  iron  ore  and  works,  495,  496. 

Leonards,  the.  476,  479-482,  491.  496,  640. 

Letlie.  K.,  inventions  of.  680,  681. 

Lightning  rodii.  first,  600. 

Lime,  flmt  manufacture  of,  218.  219,  470. 

Linen,  manufacture  of,  in  England,  81,  337,  344; 
in  New  England,  first  hons«>hold,  298,  2»!»,  .303, 
314,  330;  improvement  in,  .331,  Xfl ;  factorie*, 
firnt,  XIX  .334.  .3:1.5,  .37.3,  376;  made  in  New 
York.  314.  .3»i7.  ,3«>,  .371  ;  in  New  Ji-rsey.  814; 
in  Pennnylvauia.  31.5,  .316.  317.  X\*\  371.  3S5, 
4(X5.  407,  4418.  412.  41.5.592;  in  Delaware  and 
Maryland.  319.  :t36;  in  Virginia,  314,  3-2i>,  .343, 
412 ;  general  n«e  of,  in  early  times,  33<>.  391 ; 
premiums  for,  316.  :{34,  .'{3.5,  .3.36,  344,  .346,  :I67, 
.H6H,  .381,  S.S2.  620;  importation  of,  .3:{7.  .3.38, 
S39,  .344.  389.  411— 1  see  Dirx  and  baiL  Cia;th) 
— /(H»f  tchffi  intriKluced,  331,  332. 

Linsey-woolsey.  3.30.  371. 

Liquors,  finit  exciiie  on,  251  ;  consumption  of, 
261,  264,  265.  269.  270.  274,  276. 

Livingston,  lead  and  iron  mines  and  works,  511, 
626,  627.  .530,  &33  ;—ChaneelUfr,  67,  417.  639; 
Kobt.  K.,  210. 

Louisiana,  first  printing  In,  179;  vine  culture  in, 
277;  indigo  in,  348.  356;  cotton  in.  351.  a52 ; 
first  sngar  mill  and  cotton  gin  In,  S51 ;  silk  in, 
356. 

Lumber,  meaning  of  the  term,  104 ;  co«t  of  saw- 
ing. 97,  106.  108,  111  :  exports  of.  fn*m  New 
England.  36.  44.  56.  68.  95.  M,  99.  lui.  341  ; 
from  New  York.  107.  108;  from  New  JerM>y, 
pMhlbited.  68.  109;  from  PennMVlvania,  111* 
from  Maryland  and  Virginia,  US,  147;  total 
from  United  Hiates.  11.5. 

Lynn,  mill*  at.  123 ;  sheep  and  cattle  at.  .KM.  431 ; 
flr*t  New  England  tannery  at,  43]  ;  flr*t  nhoe- 
maker  at,  43i:  iihoe  bn^ineM  of,  367.  414.  435, 
451.  452,  453,  4H0.  463;  first  improved  shoe  ma- 
nnflictnl*  at.  451.  452;  first  New  England  trua 
works  at.  471-477. 

Macsijiickt,  Invention  and  mannfltctore  of  p*p«r- 
making  and  printing.  210.  214;  brickmaking, 
231  ;  textile,  eff-irU  to  obtain.  335,  3.36.  377. 3M, 
579  :  premiams  for,  946,  9W,  S76,  679  ;  oppo**! 


Ml,  ii«.  tti),l)i,sTi;  oinfiiiiikiiir,  at*.  4». 
mi,  Alt,  ni :  uiiaiBkiii«,  (u,  «9,  ««,  atx, 

t\«.  B7I.  ■M;ln*ud*M*l  BwkUc.  WO.iiS, 
U9,  MO,  «M,  on;  ■*««  miiag.  MM:  «■<>- 
uaklait.  AIT.  tU;  wood  mid  ]hUI  *gilu. 
HI-.  torM«r»d  DHblmlUax,  tM.  K)  ; 
mtUlDi.  Al>i  d»d(lair.  «|.  aTS.Mai  kirolu- 

SoU.  3i>l,  ttD,  an;  n«.  bgnlnallc  lod  nUI 
■  IVTaxfOM) ;  DOMiini  ol.  aruiHiHit.  Ml : 
MtwHMlM  ar.jnimiii,  «».  mt,  MI;  Inm 

tbMt*aiwiai,iu,mO,tU,11t. 
"T" —  -- ^■-— f— ^— ^ .-  ... 

mJw,  lUpballdlu  la,  4«-M :  «w  BlUi  Is,  M, 
•7-100;  •mBlIla,  I1^U>;bilakal^in; 
prtatlat  la,  in ;  luaUi  la.  419,  Ml. 

Ibll  laaa  BULII  lad  lUatX 

KaailaM,  no.  Ml,  m. 

HuBliatannt  anaanlai  gt  la  ponWlsa,  411 
410,  Mt. 
~  Kaamtuutaa,  Mat  aamalal,  M ;  ute  Av  aMOnc- 

4II-.  .--.  ir..  j::,  v,  .'WHof  aitf-at  t£ 
aa,  339.  xj?,  3tf.  «xi,  40,  4M:  tcoMand  b* 

r«nii.u  u  II  iriLd^  Hi.  ^i.  m,  m  m.m, 

4KI,  «ll,  «M,  Ul,  4M :  wapUala  at  «,  «0, 
MS,  HU,  no,  MH,  Ml,  an  i  aiualar  piaaiaii 
or,  U.  m  M>.  un,  W  1  il^  M  aaalaa  aa- 
aarM.  mi,  SM :  4(inHU*  tMaancHMM  ot 
"-  -  ■■Mcal,  MI-SIS;  aMaatttai  actid 
•aalMt,  M;  adnWHai  «C  M:  ahanMtr 
•b4  attiBt  a(  <g«aia«  boowIuU,  4tl-41« j 
latal  aMiHM  auulaC  Ue,  Otj  MiMIti 
iBHItatlaai  «f.  m,  ■»,  *M,  374,  HO,  IM,  40t, 
4l£  41i  4n  (4^  OO :  4ra«»Hka  aUavad  aa, 

XaaalkalBrlac  (awa,  miwii  plaa  M!,  OO^  411 ; 
laid  oat,  mS,  411. 

MiiTLUB,  (UpbslMlaa  la.  n-tt,  01 ;  law  aal 
aora  mllli  la,  111  lit,  MT,  W4,  «W  ;  priaUag 
Id,  11^  1T4,  |gl ;  pap«makli«  la,  107 ;  brtck- 

Url>l>  in.  S3S'  339,  M>,  U3.  3§l,  3«g,  4IS; 
leilhetmikln^  Id.  448,  4SI,  403;   Inm  mlnH 

url7  >uif  cr  (rli  and  irmd«tD.'l4«.'ai».'oH: 

of.  1S3.3K.  X74.«ffi:  *ipar(>  at,  M.'lU,  IM, 
117.  3^  3X7,  44S.  6U.  Ri».  «B3,  OSS,  S!3. 
XuaicHilaETn.  •bipbulldlnR.  la.  3«-4g,  M.  OT. 

Ini'ln,  ino-ltl.  107 ;  ]iii|HriiiiikiDg  ta.  107. 180, 

Int'lo,  £13.  130,  Ml:  beennaklnK,  149-300; 
nriiDatliiii  In,  !7».  180-W4,  IST.  :e»-lBa  :  (ai- 
tlln  urMlo,  aiS-SoD.  StrJ-sii  331-333,  3S0-3U, 

40i;  41t4l0.'«0;  l«llti»'>Dd>ti»aii>llll;glll! 

ir,>rk>>  I'o.  4Ta-.'V0l';  bDUKhiiJd  iDdDtlrr  of,  198, 
371.  414.  4»,  IM  ;  BOB.lmpurtiilooagrMinaDiii 
■  In.  SOI  137.  SOT,  371.  373,  374.  37,1 ;  ImporU  of, 
100,  374.  414,  ew ;  «iporU  o(.  30,  70, 113.  HI, 
IVI,  341.  434,  439.  411.  400.  tf7.  010,  S!$. 

Utdford,  38,  43.  m  121,  U4. 

MlLCHiitliKI,  OS-US;  In 'MiuiiMhn»«tt,  04-07, 

103;'   In  Conn»-:"cQl,"l03!ini  ;    la   mJw  "f  ork] 

taala  wd"  DBlTi.™^io»-l'll:  'lB''w»rj'llnd 
nnd  rirgtDia,  111-114 ;  In  Cirnllna  and  Oh-t- 
(la,  114,  110  J  ia  Caaada  Int,  101;  la  Ohio 


uwKsUa,  miij,  r,n,uo,m.um,iat,u^ 


lDa«aadnlawala,iaanblR,a,  4M,fl<^«f, 
•K  MO ;  inala  o(  471.  4M.  100^  IK  W,  M^ 
HO,  no.  (Baa  OomM,  0«lb,  Imom,  J^Am,  kir 
na,*o.) 

Ualai  uaipaiiias  »*,  K*,  ai,  mB,  KT,  mX 

•»—  aoloalal  71.  4T7,4; 


luia,  Bikat,  Aa.,  BaaBftatan  a(  l«  Maiaiba  . 
-Ut,  Ml  414,  414,  Ifl,  4il  4K  «^  «M,  M; 
laBhadaliIaid,SO>j  laCaaaaaMaal,  ALL  ft^ 
aiailaIfmrHaBiiiUi*,Ut;  Vamnt.  W: 
la  Xair  lock,  BSlj  la  Mn  Jaaaar,  OK:  Is 
rauarlnnU  and  MUwan,  4M,  sn,  MD^  U^ 
too.  tor,  MB,  070, 071  no ;  la  KanbwJ,  H7, 
004;   In  Canllna  and  Oaorfla,  017,   <1»:  la 


imllDtUllODa  d4  623,  020  ;  i 


Ing  tr„'n.  minnrmclDrM.  318, 
OD  iM  BocsTin  and  Ita- 

I.  S3.  37,  %  189,  SOS,  313; 


-HtwBBKlaadihlpplig, 


INDBX. 
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mills  In.  108,  109 ;  eon  mllU,  137-130  ;  print- 
ing in.  172,  174,  177  ;  pap«rmakiog  ia.  197,  201, 
a09,  210:  briekmaking  In,  226;  glaMinaking 
In.  2.-16.  239  ;  be<>r  and  cider  making,  237,  258  ; 
Mltmakinx  in.  290,  291  ;  acarcity  of  salt  in, 
2)1  ;  l*>xtile  arts  and  raatsriala  in,  SU.  315, 
411.  414;  leather  and  nhoea  In.  442,  443,  453, 
462  ;  IroD  sDd  copper  mIneA  and  works  in,  A39- 
W);  exports  of,  109,  138,  Mi,  M«.  647,  548, 
AM :  pruhibited,  109. 
New  LoQdon.  Conn..  M,  fil,  52, 103,  119,  131,132, 
175.  187.  .313,  .S35.  421,  474,  505,  507. 

Newport.  K.  I.,  54,  55,  118,  130,  177,221,  277,  334, 
361.  37A,  420. 

Newspa|>t^r><,  origin  of,  165 ;  first  in  England, 
165,  166  ;  first  in  the  Colonies,  163.  164  ;  in 
HsHMchaiietts  163,  164;  at  Pbiladelphla.  171  ; 
at  New  York.  172.174;  in  Carribee  island^ 
173  ;  put  in  moarniog  for  stamp  act.  174;  first 
W(>.<aeru.  179  ;  in  Callforuia.  180;  flmt  dailj, 
187;  namb<*r  of.  In  1775,  187;  in  178S,  189; 
■roAlI  profits  of  early  ones,  188 ;  first  at  Ualifkz 
and  'luebt^.  1S7. 

New  Ytirk  city,  first  grants  and  city  magintracy 
in,  60;  early  Khipbuildiog,  ahipplnt;.  and  trade 
of,  .37,  .') »,  61,  6.3,  1.34 ;  flr».t  ehJna  trade  of,  6.3  ; 
early  iiifrcliants  of,  61,62;  miila  in,  UVi,  117, 
119,  i:U:  bolting  monopoly  of,  60,  61,  l;« ; 
fln>t  pfot  in.  170  ;  fir*t  nowvpaper  aod  number 
of,  in  1S4^).  172  :  flrxt  daily.  187;  bookwllers 
aod  biuJtorN,  190,  192;  type  foaudry,  214; 
early  hiun^t  and  fnrnitnre  in,  61,  209,  222, 
224 ;  firikt  tarern,  222,  251  ;  flrHt  brt>wer!«  and 
diallllorN,  'Z'A  2.Vi:  firat  Snoday  liqoor  law. 
2.V1.  2'>l  ;  anti-tariff  spirit  in.  251,  iVi;  flrnt 
natif«>  mayor  of,  2.V) ;  firvt  poor-house  in,  334  ; 
sociHy  or  arts  in,  367-.371,  4>5,  .V32  ;  linen  fac- 
tory, .371  ;  cotton  factory,  40.3  ;  tanners  and 
sb<K«ni.ik<>rN  in,  440-442;  thi*  "awamp,*'  254, 
441  :  OArly  Kmiths  lo.  52-^;  air  furnace.  534; 
flr«t  WiitHfwork^  in,  534 ;  fimt  carriage  fkctory, 
53^  ;  mft.il lie  manafArtur«>«,  5.3H,  5;t9  ;  non-im- 
p«>rtation  riMioluiiout  in,  3U7-.374.  375  ;  imports 
of.  ♦;•».  «l.  134,  222,  374.  4Vi.  4.-»V  rt26.  628;  px- 
p..rtii  of,  »iO,  61,  63,  108,  134,  354,  37b,  452,  535, 
«29. 

New  York,  khipbailding  in,  37,  59-68,  91  ;  saw 
roilN  in.  li))-10S ;  wind  milN  in.  117.  119,  120. 
121,  122:  wat«*r  cttrn  milU  in.  l:i.^l.37  ;  print- 
lo.f  in.  If52.  169,  170.  171.  174.  175.  1S7  ;  book- 
s«'lhu.;  Aiid  binding  in.  1!^).  1V2  ;  pa|>(*rmaking, 
2iN».  i-H.  2««.  210;  atamp  act  in.  J*!;* ;  ncarrity 
of  p«|Mr  lu.  iiKJ ;  papfrhantTtngi  in.  S^w.  -210 ; 
ty|i*>o  and  pre<^«  la,  212.  214.  215:  brickmak- 
iDif  in.  2.>2-226;  gla^xmaking  lu,  Xli,  24<».  241  ; 
b<i«'rm«kiu,;  in,  2Vk.2.%4.  2.J7  ;  Miltmakiag  In, 
23:1.  2^1,  2SI,  2<v5,  2f»3.  «»4 ;  textile  aria  and  I 
matermU  In.  314.  32S-;»o,  ."^i.  34<).  341.  362,  ' 
3tM-:(71.  <377,  398,  44X3,  417  ;  iMUhermaklng  in. 
43!)  442.  4V'i.  4'i6.  4M,  462;  iron  aod  copper 
mln<>i»  and  mannCacture^,  524-5J').  6'J6  ;  uon- 
lmp<>rtMtion  a«%4>ciation4  in,  367,  374;  imports 
of,  6*».01,  222.  224.  iS.\  374,  i^\  629  ;  ezporU 
of.  6.).  »'.l.  63.  H»7,  lo^,  133,  134,  1.37,  250,  3.H. 
37 ».  4V»,  527.  535.  6'26. 

N«nuup->r(ation  reaolatlona,  effects  of.  202,964- 
371*.  :(74  .  adopted  by  Congrvas,  379  ;  amclee 
exrlud.-d  by..1<W.  372.  374. 

NoatN  t.  AaoLinA.  shipbuilding  In.  S3-M,  91 ; 
m  r.<*  !n.  114.  149  ;  printing  in,  17H,  167  ;  paper- 
makiutr.  :»)7  ;  briekaakiag.  2.Ki.  231  ;  gUae- 
roak>n«'  m.  236  :  textile  arte  and  materlalii  In, 
322.  M\  .443.  351.  .IVI,  3^2,  413,  616,  617;  1<«- 
ti4**riiiikln<  in.  44H-4V);  iron  uine«i  and  works. 
4c  .  in.  '^O.  617.  6»l ;  imp<iru  of,  164.  374,  449, 
4V».  ii2:*  ;  i*xport«  uf.  354,  449.  449.  626. 

N  .rwlch.  Conn  ,  lai,  IS7,  JJU,  270,  418,  439,  518, 
521 

Nuva  8r<K:a.  aewapaper  U.  H7;  Meotcb  Irish 
•Htio  lu.  3T2.  .tt:i;  first  aaau  cattle  la.  427; 
Iron  minir«  and  works,  437. 


Ohio,  first  printing  In,  170 ;  first  saw  mill  in* 
104;  tanneries  In  1810,  462;  mineral  reeoarcet 
of,  603. 

01  la.  expressed,  premiums  for,  30,  416. 

Oil  factories,  sperm,  55. 

Oil  mllla,  109,  121,  143,  382,  414,  415. 

Onondago  aalt  springs  discovered,  284,  293. 

ORBiioif,  firNt  printing  in,  180. 

Organ  building,  580,  .'^81. 

Orreriea,  501,  521,  576. 

Orr,  Hugh,  .146,  39S.  4S6,  487  ;—RobfH,  487. 

Oswego,  milia  at,  137. 

PaiifT,  llmil«»d  use  of.  208,  209. 

Paintfra'  color*,  duty  on,  202,  237,  372;  pre- 
miuma  for,  407. 

Palatiui*a,  Oeriuan.  settle  in  America,  142,  275. 
316,  357,  375.  590. 

Papkr.  manufacture  of,  in  England,  81,  105; 
in  Mexico  and  Peru,  105  ;  fln«t  colonial,  196  ; 
in  Penunylvaiila,  19.V197,  199,  201,  206,  207, 
208,  209.  210;  in  MaKi>achuM>ttA,  197-11»9.  200, 
204.  205,  207.  2i>9,  340 ;  in  Rhode  Mand,  200, 
204;  In  Counecllcnt,  200,  2a?,  207,  210;  la 
New  Hampshire,  204 ;  in  Vermont.  20.5 ;  ia 
New  York,  '2O0,  206.  209,  210  ;  In  New  Jeraey, 
197,  ar)1,  209,  210;  in  Delaware.  201.  207,  210; 
in  Maryland.  207;  in  Carolina,  2i)7,  2(i8;  ia 
California.  205;  dullea  on,  201,  2i>2,  2iV3,  206, 
20M :  repealed  by  England  and  France,  202, 
209  ;  aod  rag-*,  wircity  of,  19Ji,  199,  2U'i.  206  ; 
bleaching  and  blueing  of,  204,  205.  20t>,  210. 

Paper  hangiugn,  UM  and  manufa^ure  of,  2D8-211. 

Parchment,  2t»l. 

Parliament,  Briti<ih,  firat  act  of  relating  to  Ame> 
rica,  27.S;  admits  colonial  produce  free,  .30:), 
Vt7  ;  euactA  the  navigation  lawa,  87,  28.5,  324, 
3Z\  326,  4'iO ;  erecU  a  Board  of  Trade  and 
Plantationt,  326 ;  prohibits  the  exportation 
of  Wool  and  woolens  from  the  coloniea,  327  ; 
pa«ae'«.  the  treapaaa  acta,  57,  99.  liK).  ia> ;  allows 
bountiea  on  naval  storea  and  raw  materials, 
32\  Ac  .  {MN*  IJocxTiKS) ;  enconragea  lmp«>rta- 
tion  of  rxw  Iron,  but  declarea  againat  mannfac- 
tureti.  .t*».  624-H2h;  calls  for  rejHjrtu  of  niann- 
facturea,  338,  370,  ^"i;  prohlbita  exportation 
and  limttH  the  manufacture  of  hat',  342;  pro- 
hibit<*  alitting  milla  and  steel  fumacea,  491, 
d.'^S.  62.> ;  prohibits  paper  money.  .34^  .'<65  ;  Its 
liberal  appropriationa.  99.  327.  356,  35\  362 ; 
lay*  flri>t  duty  for  revenue  In  America,  365  ;  na 
stamps  1n5,  201.  366  ;  on  glaM,  paper,  Ac,  lb5, 
202,  :<72  ;  prohlbita  exportation  of  toola,  uten- 
sila,  aod  artificer*,  37i«.  396,  630. 

Patent  laws,  origin  of,  96  ;  early  American,  06, 
114.  186. 

Patterson,  N.  J.,  founded.  411. 

I*awtucket,  R  I..  97,  103,  400,  401,  403,  fi02,  6«S. 

Peck.  John.  47. 

Penn,  William.  «9.  110.  141.  168.  169.  196.  228, 
235,  136,  aw.  r2.  27.3.  315,  316.  443,  444.  .\51. 
552.562;-V(*An,  343,  363,  971,  557  ;— 7V»mmw, 
5M. 

PavxaTLTASviA.  ahtpbnlldlng  in,  61^77.  91  ;  saw 
millsin.  10:»-112;  corn  mllla.  I:t9-144  ;  print- 
ing in.  167-169,  171U174.  181.  182,  184,  186.  1^7, 
188.  li>9, 190.  193;  bookselling  and  bluN.ng  in, 
190,192;  papermaking  in.  195-197.  199,  •Jri|, 
906,  %n,  3n\  209,  210  ;  type  fonnding.  lb-2,212- 
214.  406  ;  briekmaking  in,  228 ;  glassmaking 
in,  23.'»-2:i7,  2Ji*.  243.  371,  406,  574;  beermak- 
Ing.  S58-2«2;  vine  culture,  27J-275,  277  ;  prU- 
making.  29*^-295  ;  the  textile  art*  and  mate- 
rials in,  31.V317,  3.35,  S3»J.  339,  .340.  .346.  .TV3, 
362-^64.  .371.  377,  37S,  S83-3hH.  301,  392.  .394, 
39H.  «V.  4A4-ll<i.  412.  414.  415;  batmaking, 
421  ;  iMtbermaking,  443-44H,  457.  461,  462: 
Iron  mine*  aod  worka.  .^5(^582  ;  coal  discovered 
ia.  561.  562.  564.  56H  ;  miscellaneona.  mannfae-> 
turw  ttf  roeul.  .v<9-»'is2  see  CorpRa,  Lrad,  Ac  ) ; 
Importa  aod  exporu  ^see  PliLADBLfHiA;. 
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F>Pt>u*II.  nf  V,,  «,  ET,  M.  M. 

FwKfm,  jMob,  IbHUIou  oI.  ttl, 

)VM»bur«,  Va.,  lU,  WO. 

r*ww»n  ud  panlar  war*,  X!S,  Ml,  Itt3. 

TttH-uiKtrau.   ■hlpbull'llDi  uul  ihlpiilag  rtr, 

.«  -A.  ._« 1 -ilMKB»i«uf,  JB.M, 

:  am  wtiwl  Mi 

I  flnl  Btirnaps, 

_...... tlndin,  IW,  IMj 

Htiw  mlUi,  301;    IJH   Igiddan.  HI,  9Ui 

w^r  d»aiu««*  ud  puA  or,  sv,  t»,  m  m ; 

rluofceiiNi,  306,  1»;  bnwnlu,  UB,  S«l: 
Tliinnrd>.3I]l,aTT:  bin,  gu,  3111]  hU«(Iu 
■Dd  '•^■Ula  uublDHt  Dida,  3M  MS,  189,11(1, 
ill.  Kii ;  >Uli  tiuan.  3«,  StT  i  nulBa  alte 
irr?  rint  inar.  XS.  anj.  In ;  muii«  niia» 
iMien**.  iwi,  KIT,  *i--i,  nr,  gn,*Du.  4M,  m- 
410 :  Conimcini  OuitirMtBMUw.  an ;  OsiM 

Ciiopaiir  lor  MuvMUS  UMBkatona  Ib,1U. 

)«;.  «M,  an  -.  Pnatjit^Bi*  aatuij  vt  An*  ib. 
tn*-ua,  4Mj  rbiiaBphinl  Suctnr  ' 


.B,  isa.  US;  flnB  inuik, 

IvMlD,  401;  puMrUm'ar 
til ;  bstUn  Is,  SX ;  w*i«> 
BiAKis,  4U,  MT,  US,   tSl ; 


propuid,  Ml ;   lupaEI 

IM.  3M.  «B,  3U,  aas, 
jM,  M«,  tu,  Mt,  a'*, 

HI,  Snl  Id  Rn||j 

In  Am.riem  17i. 

riiubarv.  <r«lpr*Blii.miaul]r 

ar,  utt,  Ml,  411,  Ml,  sn.  MS. 
Plii>t*ui,  Hux-,  uH,  m,  iM,  «u, 

4M. 
Plimunlb.  Hut..  S!,  Si,  1)7,  133, 
Soa.  4a>,  *W,  4S9, 43J, 


lis,  3A0.  3M,  3Q1.  ElU.  (IH  Bnji). 

Ii.„«,  W.l».17B.4». 

.  H.  n.,  M,  M,  ss,  lis.  tW,  I7S,  1ST, 

loi  MBp  uliii,  U,  K,  30,  33,  M,  114, 


lr.l''ceB™b'iii.lTO 


1.  ISO ;  Bowir 
(liib  Bible.  1 


llrtt  dBily  BBp. 


Piintnn.  47.  fiO,  Bl,  63,  49,  B. 
FKDTIinU'CB.  pspnlBtioB  Bsd  I 


pDBipi,  iM,  Kl^  AH,  art,  nu 

QBiLdnBt,  fbfl.  14 ;  tiQAhnj't,  73,  S3 


InduiltT.  3S0, 3m.  SB1-39B. 
Shodii  Iuud,  tblpbolldUi;  la.  M,  lU.  «S, 
alllii  IB,  103,  103,  130;  priBIIOK  lu,  in. 
pMpemnkIng,  3D(^  304 ;  bnnk  sad  Ilmi  i 
lag.  31(^331;  bMrnililBg  — "  '■-■■■•-- 


64.  M.  2)0.  377.  314,  < 
RlbbQiB  TaBdn,  ^Ql,  41^ 


!■[•  la,  333.  334.  3»,  Ml. 
I,  401-4IH.  410.  43*,   491 

M  ««  *<,»>.  4M.  wi- 
lled IB,  4D3;  luBurM  tt, 


.r.  ll,  v.,  IM,  137. 
»d<JI(llBiialll*,fln 
D  H>tt  BoglBBd,  4»I 

1;  Id  CoBDMHeni 


J.l.mLiKO;  It 

Saw  J>IK7,    UK  *B,   643,  Ml.'  M«,'  KSS ;  Is 
PmoiilnnliB,  H3,  0S3.He,  Mfl.  a«.  078:  IB 

D<i»ffuf*.  sn.  las:  IB  lutyiud,  om.  m«. 


tt  rolllDK    BlUl 


Sho,  Xc,  M,  1». 

B.d,lL. 

IT,  4*i.  «1  «J,  SOB. 

HallD 

ck.    (S«Dnci(,J 

1S3, 

m',Vo!«,    in,  HI,  IM,    IBT,  IM.  n», 
134,  2S3,  303,  42^N,  431.  433.  470,  d3T. 

N.J.,«9.10S,lS^.a«,314.    ^ 

N.  C„  WT. 

tellib 

rj-.CoaB,.4M,ail.a31. 

a,  ss.  »<. 

nnllD  Am*rla,lT,  38;  IlK!* 

u«ibriiui 

m,  3T9;il>[hLi]f  DiLklairH 

orrcd.  331  : 

t  la  ».!.  BogiBBd,  379,  asi.  1S3. 2S^  ss«; 

M 

In  Haw  Tork,  »M.  JSO,  JM.  ass :  Idiim*- 

11  n>[  Ibt  IdierlH  sllomd.  380 

:  workm  ta 

Km 

lo  VIrglBiB  and  karrUBd,  ft  si^  »•. 

*M, 

»1 ;  IB  CbtoUbb,  1ST,  did,  «9 

;lBlr*M- 

conatrr.  »»-»4,  814:  («Hl 

B«lIpHro,'H4.  382,  a8.1,'MS.'6IW.  fil«,  811 
Baad,  Dm  cuIIuki  la,  484;  migDMIo, 

ud  itBcL  mada  ftam,  fil4. 
Baa.  mlollw.  ortgla  ot  Iba  lann.  333. 
BoTaaiKih.  178,  187,  180,  »«,  3a& 

8BHI,  auaufatlDrt  oI.  l6«,  «!,  dW. 


Sc7ih»,  ntlj  ImpcoHi 


._.    .  5.  VI,  « 

r,  (M,  m\  it*,  IM,  K 


Blivrp.  lln.1  In  lb-  to^a^  3IH ;  propigitlDB  of, 
FDC.inn«iHl.  310,  312,  313,  31S,  331.  3U.  STfl, 
SKI.  3S3.  «)«,  417  ;    mariBO  b»w]  iDlmlliesd, 

EUe-l  Iron,  Vl%  SW,  971.  MI ;  win,  UO,  SIS. 

(nn.  *1.  m. 
Bliln>.  KunliT  or.  393,  SM. 

la    a».iMhorw<K '3T-«.  OS.  *7,   wi.  si";   In 

ihln,  -■u-.m.'ao.  9l';  to  ^'uwVu^k.  ST.  Ofl-M, 

alV  W-j'."l  "^'i)'\mk.  J7.  7S  ^  In  ll.rx^ 
I.0.1,  l!^«.  gi  ;  In  Vir,lal.,  S7,  *i.  SJ!.  S.1,  ill ; 


Kli-nni^  Ix>t4*.  nunrKIDivor,  illli  asd  alDff, 
413,  *».  431,  431^437.  us.  4M.  4«n;  v^tn 


miwVmJ. 


4»1,  4»4,  Ml  £33.  eOl. 


cimparvd  wUb 

U7  ;    in  OaanU,  3i7-3M.  3 


I,  MV,  3IU,  3«4,  414. 


1  Wnlllicftrd  ttytm  ■! 
•tDnkaii,  am  aHd.  431. 


luntmn.  4711.  ««, 


r  jtafla^uoM,  4«T :  auly 

-  MO,  »ia,  OH,  tag,  ui,  mj. 


EX.  Ml 

SoclalT  of  ArU  In  lAndon,  tSKia  at  lU  nwuda. 
lDdprsmlnu>lnliB|t)(lld,«4.37e.S»V4Sa,4M; 

!7a:  Indlfio.Stgicocfalnnli.ViU;  11111.3)18.381), 

&c..'619 ;— InfVnN^nnCiT.  I'silllawd.  4H ;  It* 
pramluma  aod  efforui,  11,%  408, 407, 4(K>,  «U,  «M ; 

3S2.  39.3. 391 ;  funufd  In  BcHlan,  341 :  In  Oasr- 
kI>.  383;  InHewJrnax.  411. 
Saeleir-  iffiartcno  Plillu«iphl«l.  7»,  151,  IH, 
IM.  201,  Wl.  Kfl,  sua,  383.  3M,  117«.  377.  0T», 
679,  SSn,  SHI;— «™aJ,  111^,22,  10,  1»3,  24T,  H^ 

1§7;  lirleliuikinK,  X»;  bnwLog  ud  dlMll- 
llnif.  281;  llni-Krowlnj,  271.272.  n3.i7»,S77; 

Main  In,  *li',  allk.  SZi,  X<t,  3X0  ;  ladlKO.  e«U- 

iln,  &U,  .114,  411 ;    bonichiild  mannOclstab 

Vii;  \mfotlfat.  374.  480,  829;  tiiwiu  of.  Xtl, 
iVS.   349,  3i\,  3U,  3M,  3S9.  4411,  4SD,  4«1,  «M, 

tra. 
Bowrr.  Cbrtubiplifr.  191.  192,  SI!,  31s,  MA. 
Hi<mK  acnnll;  of,  3aS,  474,  473. 
Hptnnlni  aocounxfd  aad  en(ut»d.  »».  SOS,  Sll, 

p[OT*d,'33l,'37a,'379.  .193,  asi-ani,"  ill,  W  ; 
Arkvriiilil'a,  3M.  SB7-3U9,  4111. 
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WoiT*^  1»utlH  for  kuun«.  sa. 
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Page  36,  line  6, /or  times  read  towns. 
"    76,    "  33,/or  James  Fitch  read  John  Fitch. 
"    89,    "  23, /or  Gearwirf  Gee. 
"     95,     "  19, /or  Andrew  read  Ambrose. 
"  119,     "  18,/or  Minnit  read  Minuit. 
"  121,    "  35,/or  Clark's  read  Smith's. 
"  125,     "  38,/or  1769  read  1679. 
"  167,    "    4, /or  Magnolia  read  Magnalia. 
"  201,  Note,/or  William  read  Robert. 
"  238,  line  26,/or  Prince  read  Prime. 
"  248,    "      3,/or  Vinapri  read  Vinapn. 
"  277,    "    29,  before  word  paid  read  then. 
"  332,  Note  2,  Une  13,/or  fifty  read  137. 
"  337,  line    4,/or  1751  read  1731. 

387,    "      8  and  31,/or  Shettel  read  Strettel. 

395,  **    26,/or  exported  read  imported. 

396,  '*      l»/or  stem  read  new. 
'*  478,    "    33,  after  forge  read  and  others  have  posterity  in  Boston,  &c. 
"  479,     "      2,/or  1656  read  1789. 
"  506,    "    21, /or  works  read  iron- works. 
*<  538    "      4/or  armories  read  armorers. 
**  556,  Note,  line  10, /or  room  read  rooms. 
'*  557,  Une    5, /or  Rielty  reacf  Riettj. 
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